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*     • 


THJ( 


Princess   Dowager  pf  WALES*. 


May  it  pleafe  Tour  Royal  Higbnefs^ 

WERE  the  fubjcS  of  th€  following  (heets  treated  in  a  man- 
ner fuitable  to  its  importance,  the  work  would  make  aa 
offering  worthy  of  a  Princefs,  whofe  character  and  conduft  ex- 
hibit fo  fair  a  pattern  of  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature.  The 
gracious  condefcenGpn  voluntarily  (hewn  to  the  Author  of  the 
fallowing  weak  Effay,  by  Your  Royal  Highness,  on  various 
occafions  (which  he  choofes  to  touch  upon  in  the  flighted  man- 
ner poilible,  not  from  an  unnatural  and  affeded  infennbility,  but 
to  avoid  imputations  altogether  contrary  to  his  temper  and  in- 
tentions) encouraged  him  humbly  to  hope,  that  Your  Royal 
Highness  would  deign  to  patronife  a  work,  which,  however 
imperfe£Uy  executed^  Your  Royal  Highness  knows  to  be 
fincerely  intended  for  the  purpofe,  which  You  have  above  all 
things  at  heart  j  The  general  advancement  of  Trj^h,  'Virtue, 
and  Religion. 

Were  it  fuitable  to  the  rank  and  abilities  of  the  Author,  it 
would  be  very  much  fo  to  the  defign  of  the  following  work, 
would  make  one  of  the  nobleft  parts  of  it,  and  might,  in  happier 
times  than  ours,  prove  of  advantage  to  thofe  of  the  higher  ranks 
in  life,  and,  through  them  to  a  whole  people  ;  to  labour  to  de- 
lineate a  character,  ^nd  hold  forth  an  example,  of  which  there  is, 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  one  perfon,  that  oucht  not  to  eileetn 
It  an  honour  to  be  the  imitator.  But  to  fay  nothing  of  the  dif- 
proportionate  qualifications  of  the  writer  for  fo  delicate  an  under-  . 
taking,  there  is  but  little  reafon,  in  this  thoughjefs  and  volup- >nu 
tuous  age,  to  expe£t  any  very  great  and  extenfive  good  effects 
{rj)m  propofing  to  general  imitation  the  mod  amiable  and  perfect 

A  2  mod^lj 

♦  Firft  priAtcd  in  the  Year  17  jf^ 
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model.     For,  alas,  to  admire  is  one  thing,  and  to  emulate,  ano- 
ther :    And  it  is  even  to  be  doubted,  whether  Your  Royal 
Highness  has  influence  enough  to  change  the  fafliion  in  favour 
of  Virtue  and  Religion.     While  a  continual  round  of  idle  and 
expenfive  amufements  fills  up  the  bulk  of  our  time,  and  is  looked 
upon  as  the  very  Dignity  of  High  Life  5    while  the  rage  of 
gaming  is  carried  to  an  excefs  beyond  example,  fo  that  even  the 
jacred  day  of  reft  brings  no  reft  from  ithat  endlef^  drudgery,  and 
children  in  tHeir  non-age  are,  to  the  difgrace  of  common  fenfe, 
initiated  by  mafters  hired  for  the  purpofe,  and  furniflied  with 
printed  fyftems  of  the  liberal  fcience  of  card-playing;  while  the 
grand  ftudy  of  people  of  rank  is,  How  to  drown  thought :  While 
fuch  is  the  genius  of  the  age,  what  hope  is  there,  that  the  retired 
and  unafFeded  virtues,  which  dazzle  not  the  common  eyp,  and 
appear  in  their  true  excellence  ©nly  to  liim,  who  fees  not  as  man 
fees,  fliould  allure  the  unthinking  to  imitation  !    But  when  the 
fluttering  tribe,  who  form  the  crowd  at  routs  and  mafqueradcs, 
arc  gone  down  to  the  filent  graVe,  and  have  entered  upon  a  ftatc, 
where  they  will  find,  amufement  was  not  the  end  of  their  creation  j 
then  will  the  honours  of  the  Beft  of  Conforts,  and  of  Parents, 
ihine  confpicuous  oh  the  roll  of  fame,  the  delight  of  a  wifer  rac^, 
and  have  a  place  among  the  celebrated  names  of  jfrria^  Cornelia^ 
Porcia^  Marcta^  Attla^  Aurelia^  and  others,   the  glory  of  th# 
amiable  fex,  wHofe  charms,  other  than  of  paint,  or  drefs,  or  often- 
tation,  will  ever  bloom  with  unfading  fplendour. 

Proceed,  iLtusTRious  Princess  !  Continue  Your  pious  cares 
in  forming  Your  lovely  Offspring  to  virtue  and  to  glory.  The 
fame  fuperior  prudence,  which  lias  enabled  You  in  a  country 
where  licentioufnefs  of  fpeech  is  confidered  by  the  people  as  one 
of  their  moft  valuable  privileges,  to  fuftain  a  charader  of  fuch 
dignity,  that  Malice  itfelf,  ftruck  filent,  ftands  awed  by  native 
goodnefs  and  unaffected  greatnefs  of  hiind  ;  the  fame  Divine 
fupport  which  has  faved  You  from  finking  under  that  affliclion 
which,  to  a  delicate  Ipirit,  muft  have  been  beyond  exprefllon  fe- 
vere ;  the  fame  infpiring  Grace,  which  has  lormed  Your  rifing 
family  fo  perfefily  to  Your  wifhes,  that  regularity  and  piety  are 
not  only  their  pradice,  but  their  pleafure  \  the  fame  all-ruling 
Providence,  whofe  peculiar  care  Your  Royal  Highness  has 
ever  been,  will  bring  Your  worthy  labours  to  a  happy  ifTue. 
There  is  not  a  virtue  You  can  eftablifh  in  the  mind  or  any  of 
Your  numerous  race,  that  may  not  hereafter  give  happinefs  to  a 
kingdom.  Every  fpark  of  goodnefs  kindled  by  Your  care,  and 
nourifhed  by  the  breath  of  Heaven,  may  fliinc  a  propitious  ftar 
on  Europe.  And  the  concentred  glories  of  the  whole  will,  in  the 
higher  regions,  (hed  fuch  fplendours  on  Your  future  elevation,  th^t 
You  will  forget  that  ever  there  was  a  dme  when  You  was  the 
moft  amiable  and  admired  character  in  this  obfcure  world. 

To 


DEDICATION.  v 

To  Youn  koYAL  Highness,  who  knows  that  the  fame  Di- 
vine Authority  which  has  given  to  thofe  who  turn  many  to  righ- 
teoufnefs,  ground  to  hope,  that  they  (hall  hereafter  (hine  as  ftars 
for  ever  and  ever,  has  alfo  taught  us,  that  they  who  have  laboured 
the  mod  for  the  general  advancement  of  virtue,  are  dill  to  con- 
iider  themfelves  as  anprofitable  fervants,  having  done  only  what 
they  ought  i  to  Your  Royal  Hxghn ess,  nothing  that  is  here 
faid  will  appear  otherwife  than  as  a  fet  of  thoughts  naturally  flow- 
ing; from  the  artlefs  pen  of  a  writer,  independent  in  temper,  and 
happy  in  the  profped  of  paJIing  his  days  in  a  private  and  ufeful 
(htion  ;  but  warmed  with  the  idea  of  uncommon  excellence,  and 
the  hope  of  extenfive  advantage  to  mankind,  from  the  pious  la« 
hours  of  the  beft  of  Princefles. 

That  the  niild  and  gentle  reign  of  the  mod  venerable  of  Mo- 
tiarchs,  the  Father  of  his  people,  may  be  long  and  profperous, 
and  that  He  may  be  bleifed  of  the  King  of  kings  in  his  perfon  and 
family ;  that  public  and  private  Virtue,  and  true  Religion,  may 
yet  again  raife  their  drooping  heads ;  that  Luxury,  Infidelity, 
Corruption,  and  Perjury,  may  fink  to  the  regions  of  darknels^ 
whence  they  firft  arofe;  and  that  Heaven  may  again  fmile  propi- 
tious on  thefe  once  highly  favoured  nations;  that  the  ineftimable 
life  of  Your  Royal  Highness  may  be  long  preferved  as  a  blef- 
iing  to  Your  family,  and  in  them  to  mankind,  and  that  Your 
noble  example  may  be  more  ftudied  and  imitated ;  that  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Prince  of  IVaUsy  and  the  other  Branches  of  Your 
illuftrious  houfe  may  be  the  peculiar  care  of  Heaven,  a  bleiling  to 
the  world,  and  a  crown  of  glory  to  Your  Royal  Highness, 
are  the  unfeigned  wi(hes  of  one,  whom  ambition  would  never 
Iiave  prompted  (though  Your  gracious  goodnefs  has}  to  afpire  to 
the  honour  of  fubfcribing  himfelf  thus  publicly, 

(May  it  pleafe  Your  Royal  Highness) 

Your  Royal  Highness's 

Mod  devoted  and 

Moft  faithful  humble  feryant, 

JAMES   BURGH. 
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BOOK  I. 

Of  Prudence. 


INTRODUCTION. 

TO  fliew  what  is  truly  great;  ornamental,  or  ufeful^ 
in  life ;  to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  to  objedls 
worthy  of  their  regard,  as  rational  and  immortal  beings ; 
to  give  a  brief  but  comprebenfive  account  of  the  certain 
and  eftabli(bed  means  for  attaining  the  true  end  of  our 
exiftence,  happinefs  in  the  prefent  and  future  dates ;  is 
the  defign  of  the  following  effay. 

The  motives  iK^hich  engaged  thci  author  to  attempt 
a  talk,  confefiedly  too  arduous  for  any  iingle  hand,  were 
fuch  as  to  him  Teemed  fufBcient^o  juftify  his  afpiring, 
where  even  a  failure,  if  not  too  (hameful,  muft  deferve 
praife ;  as^  encouragements  from  perfons^  for  whom  he 
joins  with  all  mankind  in  having  the  moll  profound  re- 
gard and  veneration ;  the  candor  he  has,  in  fome  more 
inconliderable  attempts,  met  with  from  the  public ;  the 
hope  of  receiving  improvement  to  himfclf  from  di- 
gefting  and  compiling  fiich  a  work,  and  from  the  opi- 
nion of  the  judicious  upon  it :  Thefe  feveral  confidera- 
tions  had  defervedly  their  refpedive  influence.  But 
what  rendered  the  attempt  more  proper  and  neceflary, 
was  a  dircdt  view  to  the  advantage  of  fome  young  pcr- 
fons,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  Well  as  England^ 
with  whom  bis  contiesions  are  fuch,  as  to  give  them  a 
right  to  the  fruit  of  his  beft  abilities  in  the  literary  kind  ; 
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and  who  tvill  not  probably  fail  to  pay  a  peculiar  regard 
to  whatever  comes  from  him.  • ; 

To  exhibit  a  comprehenfive  idea  of  the  true  Dignity 
of  Human  Nature,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  confider  what 
is  tit  for  abeing,  who  at  prefent  inhabits  a  perifliing  body^ 
itfelf  an  immortal  fpirit;  for  a  creature  capable  of  ac- 
tion, of  making  himielf  and  others  happy  in  this  world, 
and  of  beitig  re\4rarded  and  punifhed  hefeafter  accord- 
ing to  his  conduA ;  for  a  nature  fitted  for  focial  virtue, 
and  brought  into  exigence  to  be  prepared  for  glory  and 
happinefs. 

It  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  a  man's  filling  properly  his 
place  in  fociety,  that  he  regulate  his  eondu^  by  the  laws 
of  prudence  and  virtue.  To  anfwe^.the  Divine  inten- 
tion in  furnifhing  him  with  rational  faculties,  it  is  evi- 
dently proper,  that  he  labour  to  improve  thofe  faculties 
with  knowledge.  And  in  order  to  his  gaining  the^fa-- 
vour  oFthe  fupreme  Governor  of  the  ^orld,  upon  which 
alone  the  happinefs  of  all 'treated  beings  depends,  it  is 
plain,  that  obedience!  to  his  laws  is  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceffary, which  comprehends  reli^on,  natural  and  re- 
vealed. The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature  may  then  be 
exhibited  under  the  four  following  heads,  vi%^ 

I.  Prudence,  or  fuch  a  conduft  with  refped  to  fe- 
cular  affairs,  as  is  proper  in  itfelf,  and  fuitable  to  re- 
fpedive  circumftances,  and  naturally  tends  to  make 
a  man  happy  in  himfelf,  and  ufeful  in  fociety. 

Hi  Knowledge,  or  the  improvement  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  underfland- 
ing,  memory,  and  imagination. 

III.  Virtue,  or  a  conformity  of  difpofitioii  and  prac- 
tice ta  reditude,  in  all  refpeds,  as  to  ourfelves,  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  our  Maker. 

IV,  Revealed  Religion,  or  a  due  inquiry,  into, 
and  proper  regard  to,  any  exprefs  revelation,  which 
the  fupreme  Being  may  have  given  to  ^lankind. 

The  bufinefs  of  life  is  ferious,  not  ludicrous.  No  or- 
der of  beings  (efpecially  of  ratiooals)  was  brought  into 
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exiftence  Ivhelly  for  pleafure  and  amufement;  but  to  fill 
fome  ufeful  place,  and  anfwer  fome  important  end  in  the 
extenfive  fchome  of  the  beneficent  Creator*  It  is  there- 
fore evidently  the  intereft,  the  wifdom,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  every  rational  creature  to  look  to  it,  that  he  per- 
form properly  theduty'of  his  appointed  ftation ;  and  in 
that  he  will  in  the  end  find  his  glory  and  his  happi- 
nefs. 

.  To  give  a  brief  view  of  what  is  principally  neceflary 
to  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  it  feems  moft  methodical 
to  addrefs  the  following  diredions  chiefly  icf  thole  rea- 
ders, who  have  not  yet  gone  far  in  life,  but  are  at  the 
fame  time  arrived  at  an  age  capable  of  improving  by 
proper  helps,  and  a  due  attention  to  their  own  intereft« 
when  faithfully  pointed  out  to  them^  Proceeding,  from 
the  firft  felting  out  in  manly  life,  to  the  fubjeds  of  mar^ 
riage  and  education' of  children,  and  to  the  condud  of 
more  advanced  age  }  all  the  ftages  of  life  may  be  taken 
in,  and  the  true  dignity  of  each  pointed  out. 

That  in  the  following  eflay  there  will  of  courfe  be 
wanting  a  number  of  particulars^  more  or  lefs  conducive 
to  the  dignity  of  our  nattire,  is  no  more  than  may  be 
expefted  in  a  defign  fo  extenfive.  If  it  be  found,  that 
whoever  conforms  to  thefe  dire6lionS|  and  frames  his 
character  according  to  the  following  plan,  will  have  at- 
tained the  moft  confiderable  part  of  the  perfedion  of 
Jiuman  life ;  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  the  candid  and 
ingenuous,  that  the  throwing  together  into  one  view, 
fuch  a  number  of  patticulars  of  principal  importance, 
was  attempting  a  fervice  ufeful  to  the  public. 

As  young  people  have  a  profped  (though  a  precarious 
one)  of  living  to  old  age,  it  is  of  confequence,.that  they 
be  early  put  upon  fuch  courfes,  as  will  be  likely  to  ren- 
der their  pafl^age  through  life,  whether  longer  or  fhorter, 
cafy  and  comfortable.  A  perfon*s  fetting  out  with  pro- 
per dignity,  is  of  great  importance  toward  his  future 
profperity  ;.as,  on  the  contrary,  one  falfe  flep  at  the  firil 
entrance. into  life  may  prove  irretrievable.  Mankind 
fix  their  attention  upon  the  behaviour  of  a  perfon  juft 
fetting  out,  and  according  to  the  prudence,  or  want  of 
judgment,  they  obferve  in  the  firft  fteps  he  takes,  pro- 
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nounce  (too  precipitately  indeed)  upon  the  whole  of  his 
future  condud.  Men,  in  a(!livc  ftations  efpecially, 
ought  to  confider,  that,  at  their  firft  entrance  into  life^ 
they  will  have  the  ill-will  and  envy  of  many  rivals  and 
concipetitors  to  encounter ;  and  ought  to  remember,  that 
it  will  require  no  ordinary  degree  of  fagacity  to  defeat 
the  defigns  of  thofe,  who  think  themfelves  interefted  to 
make  a  bad  ufe  of  every  mifcarriage. 

To  this  end  the.re  is  Dothing  fo  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary  as  prudence;  or  a  turn  of  mind,  which  puts  a  per- 
fon  upon  looking  forward,  and  enables  him  to  judge 
rightly  of  the  confequciices  of  his  behaviour ;  fo  as  to. 
avoid  the  misfortunes  into  which  raftinefs  precipitates 
many,  and  to  gaia  the  ends  which  a  wife  and  virtuous 
man  ought  to  purfue. 

It  is  evident  to  the  meaneft  underflanding,  that  there 
is  a  fitnefs  or  uniitnefs,  a  Aiitablenefs  or  unfuitablenefs^ 
of  things  to  one  another,  which  is  not  to  be  changed, 
without  ibme  change  prefuppofed  in  the  things,  or  their 
circumftances.  Prudence  is  the  knowledge  and  obfer- 
vancc  of  this  propriety  of  behaviour  to  times  and  cir- 
cumftances,  and  probable  confequences^  according  to 
their  feveral  Varieties* 

A  turn  to  prudence  is;  like  all  the  other  endowments 
of  the  mind,  a  natural  gift,  bellowed  more  or  lefs  li- 
berally upon  different  perfons.  Some  give  promifes  of 
fagacity  and  coolnefs  of  judgment  almoft  from  their  in- 
fancy ;  and  others  never  arrive  at  the  mature  exercife 
of  forefight  or  reflexion,  but,  in  fpite  of  the  experience 
of  many  years,  feem  children  to  the  laft.  At  the  fame 
time,  this  faculty  is  capable  of  great  improvements  in 
almoft  the  weakeft  heads ;  could  they  but  be  brought 
to  heftow  a  little  thought  and  attention,  and  to  liften  to 
reafon,  more  than  to  paflion. 

Imprudent  condu<3r  may  be  owing  to  a  perfon's  want" 
of  opportunity  for  knowing  the  propriety  of  behaviour, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  young  and  unexperienced  perfons, 
who  have  not  been  long  enough  in  the  world  to  know 
it ;  and  of  ruftics,  academics,  and  reclufes,  who,  though 
they  have  lived  long  enough,  have  not  lived  among 
mankind,  fo  as  to  acquire  a  due  knowledge  of  thetii. 

Imprudence^ 
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Imprudence  is  alfo  often  owing  to  fome  unhappy  turn 
of  mind,  which  gives  a  caft  to  people's  behaviour  con- 
trary to  their  better  knowledge.  Of  this  kind  are  falfe 
modefty,  indolence,  and  propenfities  to  particular  fol- 
lies and  vices. 

Ralhnefs  is  a  great  enemy  to  prudence.  The  natural 
.vivacity  and  warmth  of  youth,  and  of  people  of  fanguine 
tempers,  makes  this  folly  very  confpicuous  in  them.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  in  mod  points  of  decorum,  the  female 
fex  have  the  advantage  ot  us.  This  cannot  be  owing 
either  to  any  difference  in  natural  abilities,  or  to  greater 
experience,  or  .knowledge  of  the  world  j  but  to  the  na- 
tural timidity  of  their  tempers,  joined  with  the  delicacy 
of  their  education,  which  prevents  their  behaving  in 
the  forward  and  precipitate  manner  we  often  do,  to  the 
difparagement  of  our  prudence,  and  the  difappointment 
of  our  defigns.  The  prejudices  occafioned  by  evil  ha- 
bits, and  by  pride  and  pailion,  contribute  greatly  to  the 
blinding  of  human  reafon,  and  mifleading  men  ipto  im- 
prudent condu(3.  Of  which  in  their  refpedive  places. 
To  give  one's  felf  up  to  be  led  by  popular  prejudice,  is 
as  likely  a  way  to  be  mifled  as  any  1  know-  The  mul- 
titude judge  aimoft  conilantly  wrong  on  all  fubjedts  that* 
lie  in  the  lead  out  of  the  common  way.  They  follow  ooe 
another,  like  ^  Sock  of  iheep ;  and  not  only  go  wrong 
themfelves,  but  make  thofe,  who  are  wifer,  afhamed  to 
go  right.  And  yet  it  is  not  prudent  to  be  lingular  in 
matters  of  inferior  confequence. 

That  a  genius  inferior  only  to  a  Sbakefpiear  or  a  MrV- 
ton^  ihould  not  he  able  to  keep  a  coat  to  his  back,  to 
iave  himfelf  from  (tacving  amidft  bis  poetic  fire,  at  the 
fame  time  that  an  honeft  citizen,  whofe  utmoll  reach 
of  thought  only  enables  him  to  fix  a  reafonable  profit 
upon  a  piece  of  linen  or  lilk,  according  to  its  firft  cod 
and  charges,  ihould  from  nothing  raife  himfelf  to  a 
coach  and  fix ;  to  account  for  what  in  theory  feems  fo 
ftrange,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  of  what  confequence  it 
is  toward  a  proper  behaviour,  that  a  perfon  apply  a 
.due  attention  to  all  the  minute  circumftances  and  feem- 
jhgly  inconfiderable  particulars,  in  the  condutft  of  life 
Let  a  man  have  what  fublime  abilities  he  will,  if  he  i' 
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above  applyinp^  his  underftanding  to  find  out^  and  his 
attention  to  purloe  any  Icheme  of  life,  it  is  as  littleto 
be  cxpeded,  that  he  fhould  acquire  thelbrtune  ot^^e 
thriving  citizen,  as  that  the  plain  fhopkeeper^  vvhbriie- 
ver  applied  hbjnTnd_toTean^  fl^QUtd  equal  hirtrlTi 
icTcnce.  There  is  no  natural  incompatibility  between 
wit,  or  learninfc  and  prudence.  Nor  is  the  man  of 
learning  or  genius,  who  is  void  ot  common  prudence, 
toW'CanftfeFedrifrany  other  chara<f^er,  than  that  ot  a 
wrong-headed  pedant,  or^j^a  man  ot  .narrow  and  de^ 
feftive  dbilities.  ^"  •    ' 


PART    I. 
(>f  Prudence  in  Conversation, 

•  ■  • 

SECT.    I. 

t 

Of.  treating  the  Cbar alters  of  abfent  Perfons. 

PRUDENCE  may,  in  general,  be  divided  into  two 
parts :  Firft, '  that  which  regards  converfation,^ 
And,  fecondly,  that  which  ferves  to  regulate  adlion. 

As  to  our  words,  we  afe  to  confider,  firft,  whether 
what  we  are  going  to'fay  had  better  be  fpoke,  or  kept  in; 
And  the  only  time  for  confidering  this  is,  before  we 
fpeak  :  for  it  niay  be  too  laie  afterwards.  Whatever 
may  prove  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  fpeaker,  the. 
hearers,  or  of  any  abfent  perfon,  is  in  prudence  care- 
fully to  be  fupprefied.  Of  the  firft  fort,  is  whatever  may 
prejudice  the  fpeaker,  as  by  expofing  him  to  profecu- 
tion,  by  difcovering  his  fecrets,  or  by  getting  him  ill- 
will.  Of  the  fecond,  is  whatever  may  tend  to  debauch 
the  virtue  of  the  hearers,  or,  by  affronting,  work  them 
Up  to  anger  and  mifbehaviour.  And  of  the  third,  what- 
ever tends  to  derogate  from  the  charadler  of  any  abfent 
perfon.     To  treat  of  thefe  without  regard  to  order; 

There  is  no  imprudence  more  common  or  univerfal, 

than  that  of  detradion*    I  fpeak  of  it  at  prefent  oiidy  as 

•    ' »    -  ^     ap 
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sn  imprudence,  referving  the  immorality  of  that  prac* 
tice  to  another  occafion.  And  what  can  be  more  im- 
prudent, than  upon  the  mention  of  an  abfent  perfon, 
with  whom  1  am  no  way  concerned,  to  break  out  into 
invedives  and  feverities,  which  may  bring  me  into  dif- 
putes  and  trouble,  but  can  anfwer  no  good  end  ? 
'  Pid  men  but  confider  what  opinion  the  judicious 
form  of  thofe  they  fee  delight  in  deti:a<%ion,  they  would, 
for  their  own  fajces,  avoid  a  pradice  which  expofes  them 
to  the  contempt  of  all  humane  and  condderate  people. 
He  who  tak«s  pleafure  in  fpeaking  to  the  difad vantage 
of  others,  mull  appear  to  all  wife  men  either  in  the  light 
of  an  envious  perfon,  who  can  brook  nothing  eminent 
in  another ;  of  one  whofe  mean  abilities  and  improve- 
ments will  furnifh  no  better  entertainment  for  thofe  he 
converfes  wi^th,  than  difadvantageous  reprefentations  of 
others  ;  or  of  one  who  partakes  of  the  temper  of  an  evil 
fpirir,  and  delights  in  mifchief  for  mifchiefs  fake.  And 
no  man  can  think  it  will  tend  to  the  for^^ardii^g  0/  his 
intereft  among  his  neighbour?,  to  procure  himfelf  any 

of  thefe  chara£ters«  ^  ^^'tM^^ 

The  mifchiefs  a  perfon  may  bring  upon  himfelf,  by  ^'^      ^    a 
evil-fpeaking,  either  by  expoiing  himfelf  to  legal  p^- ^i/tn.  ^gf^/ 
oalties,  or  tQ  private  refentment,  and  general  hatred,  ^^^^^  •^ 
are  fo  great,  that  prudence  wili  direA  to  fpeak  of  every  ^  y 
man,  as  one  would  do,  if  he  knew  the  perfon,  whofe  ^SuM'   f^  cO 
chara<^ec  is  mentioned,  was  in  the  next  room,  oyer-  ^ 

hearing  all  that  pafled*  For  one  can  never  be  fure  that  v^<i^^^^^^^^^^ 
he  ffaall  not  be  called  upon  to  fay  the  fame  things  be- 
fore the  perfon's  face,  which  he  has  taken  the  liberty 
of  faying  behind  his  back.  And  who  would  be  put  to 
the  trouble  of  proving,  or  to  the  confufion  of  recanting 
bis  words  ?  * 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  what  we  fay  to  an  abfent  per- 
fon's  difadvaotage,  be  buttriSing,  or  of  no  great  cohfe- 
quence  in  itfelf ;  fince  what  is  faid  in  converfation  lies 
wholly  at  the 
tfacy  pleate ; 

faid  without  tnowgni  or  oeiignp  maKes  ir  appear  or  cQp-  -^f      .    m^    p. 

equence,    it  is  evident  therefore,  that  in  touching  upon  f^^aJ/^^^^fif 

livhat  is  10  extremely  delicate,  as  the  charad^^rs  of  otliers,        ,^,^^JiH4.\ 

there 
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there  is  no  fafe  method,  but  taking  the  goo^-nataFed 
iide  (where  any  thing  can  be  faid  in  viodjication),  or, 
if  the  character  (poke  of  is  wholly  indefepfib^c^  total 
filerice  ;  neither  of  which  is  liable  to  mifcooilrtic^iop* 

As  to  putting  the  eafy  and  credulous  upon  their  gqa^d 
againd  the  artful  and  deiigning,  the  ufual  pretence  fot 
obloquy ;  it  may  be  done,  without  hazard,  and  without 
injuftice,  by  anonymous  letters  in  a  difguifed  hand,  to 
the  perCbns  we  think  in  danger  of  being  impofed  upon, 
or  in  any  other  prudent  way  ;  taking  care  Hill  to  treat' 
the  charader  of  others,  with  the  fame  tendernefs  a$ 
,one  would  wilh  his  own  to  meet  with. 

It  will  ever  be  the  wifdomof  every  perfon,  not  only 
to  avoid  the  odious  pradice  of  evil-fpeaking ;  but  to 
make  a  refolution  to  have  no  concern  with  tbofe  who 
are  given  to  it.  If  I  find  a  perfon  takes  a  pleafure  in 
mifreprefenting  others  to  me,  J  ought  to  conclude,  'h6 
will  ufe  my  charader  in  tbe  faipe  m^ner,  in  th^  iifi^i^ 
company  he  goes  into.  -        >     > 

I 

SECT.   ly. 

Of  venting  Jinguhr  Opinions.     Of  Mode/iy  in  J^fputing^ 
Of  being  fatirical  upon  the  Infirmities  of  others^     Of 
Rallying^  and  receiving  Railfery.   .' 

A  WISE  man  will  ever  be  cautious  of  venting  fin* 
gulaV  opinions  in  fcience,  in  politics,  and,  abovc^ 
all,  in  religion,  where  he  does  not  perfedly  know  his 
company.  He  will  confider,  that  he  has  ten  chances 
for  ftartling  or  difpleafing  his  hearers,  for  one  of  in- 
forming or  fetting  them  right,  in  a  fingle  converfation ; 
the  bulk  of  mankind  being  much  too  fond  of  their  own 
opinions  and  prejudices,  to  defire  to  come  at  truth  with 
the  hazard  of  being  obliged  to  give  up  theii:  beloved 
maxims. 

A  man  of  prudence  is  always  modeft  in  delivering 
his  fentiments,  even  where  he  is  abfolutely  certain  that 
he  is  in  the  right,  and  that  his  opponent  is  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  fubjed  In  difpute.  For  he  confiders^ 
that  it  is  happinefs  enough  to  know  himfclf  to  be  in  the 

right 
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Tight,  and  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  t^K^the  narrow^ 
nds  and;^errerfenefs  of  mankind. 

It  is  lilcewife  proprr  to  remember,  that,  in  a  difpute, 
the  by-ftanders  generally  take  it  for  granted,  that  he 
vho  keeps  his  temper  is  in  the  right,  and  that  what 
pots  the  other  out  of  humour,  is  his  finding  himfelf  in 
dtoger  of  being  worded* 

A  prudent  perfon  .will  carefully  avoid  touching  upon 
the  natural  infirmity,  whetheirof  body  or  mind,  oftbofe 
he  is  in  company  with.  The  expofing  a  perfon *s  imper- 
ie£lions  to  the  obfervation  of  others,  can  anfwer  no  end, 
but  irritating.  We  find  it  hard  enough  to  prevail  with 
mankind  to  look  into  their  deficiencies  themfelves;  but 
to  fet  a  whole  company  a^gazing  nt  them,  is  what  they 
will  never  bear  at  our  hands.  When  there  is  a  friendly 
hint  to  bs  given,  for  corredling  fome  failing,  if  it  be 
done  in  private,  or  by  an  anonymous  letter,  it  may 
anfwer  the  end  ;  whereas  the  rude  expofing  of  a  per-? 
fon's  weaknefs,  makes  him  think  himfelf  obliged  in 
honour  to  defisnd,  and  confequlently  to  hold  fait,  his 
^rrorj 

'^  A  wife  man  will  defpife  the  conceited  pleafure  fome 
hot-headed  people  take  in  what  they  call,  fpeaking 
their  minds,  that  is,  in  exprefiSng  their  diflike  oftbofe 
they  fall  into  company  with,  in  a  blunt  and  rude  man- 
ner, without  the  lead  neceffity  or  profped  of  advan- 
tage, and  with  the  certainty  of  aifronting  and  difobliging. 
For  he  will  confider,  that  tho*  he  may  chance  not  to 
like  the  make  of  every  face  he  meets  in  the  flreet,  or 
the  humour  of  every  jperfon  he  falls  in  company  with, 
he  cannot  expert  either  the  one  or  the  other  fhould  be 
altered  imm'isdiately  upon  his  expreffing  his  difiatisfac- 
tion,  and  may  expedt  to  have  his  rude  remarks  retali- 
ated upon  him  with  intereft.  "^  As  nothing  is  more  pro- 
voking to  fomb  tempers  than  raillery,  a  prudent  perfon 
will  not  always  be  fatirically  witty  where  he  can  ;  but 
only  where  he  may  without  offence.  For  he  willcon- 
iider,  that  the  fined  droke  of  raillery  is  but  a  witticifm; 
and  that  there  is  hardly  any  perfon  fo  mean,  whofe 
good-will  is  not  preferable  to  the  pleafure  of  a  hori"e4augh. 

X:  If 
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.  M  you  {houliLby  raillery  make  another  ridiculoug 
i)( which  is  mojfe  than  you  can  proroife  upon),  remember, 
that  the  judicious  pdrt  of  the  cooxpany  will  not  think 
.the  better  of  you  for  your  having  a  knack  at  drollery,  or 
ribaldry.  * 

Before  you  fet  up  for  a  iatirical  wife,  be  fure  that 
you  are  properly  furaiflied.  If  you  be  found  to  be  a 
bad  archefi  they  •wiJl  fet  you  up  for  a  butt. 

In  the  cafe  of  one's  being  expofed  ito  the  mirth  of  a 
company  for  fomething  iJEiid  x)r  done  tGllily>  the  molt 
effedual  way  .of  turning  the  edge  of  vtheir  ridicule,  is 
)  by  joining  in  the  laugh  againfl  one's  felf^  .^.ud  expoGng 
^y\iM  and  aggravating  Im  own  foUy  :  for  this  will  Aew,  that 
iie  has  the  uncommon  underitanding  to  fe^  bis  owci 
taulu 

SECT.   IH. 

Vf  Secrecy.     Of  the  Choice  of  Company,  and  of  intmat(^ 
Friends.     Of  Vijiting  where  there  is  no  Friendjhip. 
Of  the  Company  of  Ladies.     Of  Story- telling,     uf 
^  Boa/ling,  and  Lying. 

S  to  his  own  private  affairs,  a  prudent  perfon  will 
confider,  that  his  fecrets  will  always  be  fafer  in 
his  own  breaft,  than  in  that  of  the  bed  and  difcreeteft 
friend  be  has  in  the  world.  He  will  therefore  be  very 
cautious  of  imparting  them  ;  and  will  never  let  any  one 
into  the  knowledge  of  them,  but  for  the  fake  of  profiting 
,  by  bis  advice,  or  for  fome  other  ufeful  end.     There  is 

|iot  indeed  a  perfon  among  many  hundreds,  to  whom  a 

Secret  is  not  an  infupportable  burden.     And  the  bulk  of 

people  are  fo  extremely  curious,  that  they  will  fall  upon 

a  thoufand  ftratagems  to  make  the  perfon,  who  they 

imagine   is  pofleiTed  of   a  fecret,  believe,   that  they 

Jcnow  mod  of  it  already,  in  order  to  draw  him  on  to 

difcover  the  whole ;  in  which  they  often  fucceed. 

A  prudent  perfon  will  always  avoid  diving  iato  the 

'  fecrets  of  others ;  for  he  will  confider,  that  whoever  is 

^  ^eak  enough  to  blab  his  private  affairs  to  him,  is 

^  like  to  put  the  fam^  confidence  in  others;  the  confe* 

I  Huence  of  which  may  be,  that  he  may  come  to  be 

blamed 


A 
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Uamed  for  wbat  was  difcovered  by  the  indifcretion  of 
HDotfaer,  though  religioufly  concealed  by  himfelf. 

If  you  cannot  keep  yoUr  own  fecrets,  how  do  you 
think  other  people  ihould  ?  If  yoa  have  fuch  an  opinion 
6f  a  perfon,  as  to  think  he  will  be  faithful  to  you, 
he  has  the  like  of  another,  and  he  again  of  another, 
and  fo  your  fecret  goes  round.  You  ought  likewife  to 
confider,  that  befides  the  chance  of  unfaithfulnefa  in  him 
to  whdm  you  truft  a  fecret,  or  of  a  difference  arifing 
between  yod,  the  mere  cifcumfiance  of  his  happening 
fome  time  or  other  to  forget  himfelf,  may  be  the  occaiion 
of  his'difcovering  and  undoing  you.  • 
"  As  to  th^  choica  of  friends  or  Companions,  the  num- 
ber of  which  ought  to  be  fmall,  and  the  choice  delicate^ 
One  general  rule  may  be  laid  down,  viz.  That  a  man, 
who  has  neither  knowledge  nor  virtue,  is  by  no  means 
d  fit  companion,  let  him  have  what  other  accomplifli^ 
ments  he  will.'  No  advantage. one  can  propofe  from 
keeping  thci  company  of' an  ignorant  or  a  wicked  man, 
can  make  up  fot  the  nuifance  and  difguft  his  folly  will 
give ;  much  lefs  for  the  danger  of  having  one's  manners 
corrupted,  and  Us  mind  debauched.  Nothing  can  give 
a  higher  delight,  thdn  the  converfation  of  a  man  of 
knowledge.  There  is  in  a  mind,  improved  by  ftudy,  con- 
verfation, and  travel,  a  kind  of  inexhauftible  fund  of 
entertainment,  from  which  bne  may  "draw  fupplies  for 
many  years'  enjoyment,  and  at  every  con  ve^rfatfon  receive 
fome  new  piece  ©r  information  and  improvement.  On 
the  contrary,  the  company  of  an  ignorant  perfon  muft 
foon  grow  tirefome  and  infipid.  For  one  *will  foon 
have  heard  all  the  tolerable  things  he  can  fay  ;  and 
then  there  is  an  end  of  improvement  and  entertainment 
both  at  once.  '' 

As  for  your  buffoons,  who  are  the  delight  of  fuper- 
ficial  people,  and  the  fiddles  of  companies,  they  are,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  the  moll  defpicable  people  one  can  con- 
verfe  with.  Their  being  carefTed  by  the  thoughtlefs  part 
of  mankind,  on  account  of  their  pleafantry,  gives  their 
manners  foch  a  tinfture  of  levity  and  foolery,  that  very 
few  of  them  are  good  for  any  thing,  but  to  laugh  at. 
And  as  a  very  extenfiveveinof  wit  is  a  great  rarity, 
•  you 
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ypu  will  generally  find  the  drolls,  yoa  me^t  in  compan)^ 
have  a  fee  of  conceits  which  the^  play  off  at  all  times,, 
like  dancing  dogs,  or  iponkeys ;  andtb^t  what  chiefly 
diverts,  is  rather  fome  odd  caft  of  countenuqcei  or  uq- 
<:omnion  command  of  feature^,  than  ^ny  thing  of  rea<l 
wit,  that  will  bear  repeating. '  *'    '   * 

The  only  proper  peribn;,  th^efore,  to  cboofe  for  inti- 
mate friends,  are  men  of  a  ferious  turn;  for  fuch  are. 
generally  prudent,  and  fit  to  cQnfujt  with;  and  of 
eftablilhed  charad;ers ;'  for  fucb,  having  fomewhat  to 
lofe,  will  he  cautious  of  their  behaviour.  To  which 
add  another  qualiQcation,  indifpenfably  necelTary  in  ^ 
friend,  witti  whon[i  one  would  expedl  to  live  agreeably, 
1  mean^  a  good  natural  temper.  Nothing  more  forcibly 
warms  the  mind  to  a  love  of  goodnefs,  or  raifes  it  more 
powerfully  to  all  that  is  truly  great  and  worthy,  than 
ihe  converfation  of  wife  and  virtuous  men.  There  is.s^ 
force  in  what  is  faid  viva  voce^  which  nothing  in  writing 
can  come  up  to.  A  grave  remonftrance,  mixed  with 
Jiumanity  and  compaffion,  will  often  awaken  thought 
«nd  reSedlion  in  a  mind,  which  has  ftobd  proof  againd 
the  fined  moral  leflbns  in  books«  And  the  approbation 
of  a  friend,  whole  judgment  and  fincerity  one  elleems, 
will  encourage  one  to  go  lengths  in  every  commendable  . 
4ifpofition  and  practice,  which  he  could  not  have 
thought  himfelf  capable  of  As,  on  the  gontrary,  a  lit- 
tle fmart  raillery,  or  a  fmooth  flow  of  words,  put  toge- 
ther with  an  appearance  of  reafop,  and  delivered  witl^ 
^an  eafy  and  aflured  air,  may  very  quickly  (hake  th^  vir- 
tue, or  unhinge  the  principles,  of  a  young  perfon,  who 
has  neither  bad  time  nor  opportunities  for  eftabJilhing 
himfelf  fufficiently#  ' 

I  do  not  mean,  that  young  perfons  are  to  take  upon 
trufl  all  that  is  told  them  by  pious  people  (fome  of 
vi^hom  may  be  very  weak  and  bfgoted)^  without  exa- 
mining into  the  grounds  and  evidences  of  what  they 
have  taught  them,  and  without  allowing  themfelves  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  both  fides  of  the  queftion.  This 
is  more  than  religion  requires ;  nay,  it  is  direftly  con- 
trary towhat  it  requires:  foritdireds  men  toufetheirowa 
reafoDf  and  not  to  take  any  thing  of  importance  upon 

truft. 
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truft.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  onfafe  than  to  truft 
that  to  another,  which  I  ought  to  make  fure  of  for  m  j- 
lelf ;  which  is  my  own  concern  infinitely  more  than 
any  one's  elfe,  and  where  I  alone  mud  (land  to  the 
damage.  My  meaning,  I  fay.  is  not  to  difcourage 
young  people  from  hearing  all  fides^  and  convcrfing 
among  people  of  different  ways  of  thinking;  but  to 
guard  them  again'ft  the  crafty,,  and  the  vitious,  from 
whofe  converfation  they  will  be  fiire  to  gain  nothings 
and  may  lofe  dreadfully. 

As  the  flighteft  touch  will  defile  a  clean  garment^ 
which  is  not  to  be  cleaned  again  without  a  great  deat 
of  trouble,  fo  the  converfation  of  the  wicked  and  de- 
bauched will,  in  a  very  (hort  time,,  defile  the  mind  of 
an  innocent  perfon,  in  a  manner  that  will  give  him  great 
trouble  to  recover  his  former  purity.  You  may  there^ 
fore  more  fafely  venture  into  company  with  a  perfoii 
infeded  with  the  plague,  than-  with  a  vitious  man  :  for 
the  word  confequence  of  the  firft  is  death  j  but  of  the 
laft,  the  hazard  of  a  worfe  deftru6^ion»  For  vitious 
people  generally  have  a  peculiar  ambition  to  draw  iit 
the  innocent  to  their  party ;  and  many  of  them  are 
furnifhed  \^ith  artifices  and  allurements  but  too  efifedual 
for  infparing. 

It  is  the  advice  of  a  great  man  to  his  fon.  To  keep^ 
the  company  of  his  fuperiors,  rather  than  his  inferiors. 
This  dire£Hon  is  to  be  followed  with  difcretion.  As  oiy 
one  hand,  for  a  gentleman  to  aflbciate  conftantly  with 
mechanics,  muft  prove  the  moft  efiedhial  means  of  fink- 
ing him  to  the  level  of  their  manners  and  converfation  ; 
fo  on  the  other,  for  a  young  perfon,  who  is  born  to  no 
great  fortune,  and  mud  refolve  to  make  his  way  in  life 
by  his  own  induftry,  toaflfeft  the  company  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  is  the  way  to  have  his  mind  tindured 
with  the  fame  love  of  idlenefs  and  expence,  which  even 
in  people  of  fortune  is  highly  blamable ;  but  in  thofe, 
who  have  no  fuch  profpefts  in  life,  is  certain  ruin.  The 
fuppofed  advantage  arifing  from  the  friendlhip  of  the 
great,  is  of  very  little  confequence.  Thefureft  way  ta 
ingratiate  one's  felf  with  the  bulk  of  thcni  is,  to  ftrve 
their  pleafures,  or  ^heir  ambitious  views :  A  pries  infi- 
nitely 
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Ditely  too  great  for  i^ll  that  their  favour  can  prpcure^ 
It  may  therefore,  I  think,  be  concluded,  that  the  pror 
pereft  companions  for  every  man,  are  thofe  of  his  own 
rank  in  life. 

.  It  has  been  tbe  mi$fortun<  of  many  in  fri^nd(hip,  as 
in  love,  to  form  to  tbemfelves  fuch  roiiiancic  notions  of 
I  know  not  what  fublimities  as  will  not  anfwer  in  real 
life,  and  to  m^ke  themfelves  roiferable  upon  meeting 
with  difappointments..  Whoever  thinks  to  find  an  ob- 
jed  of  love  or  friendfhip,  in  whom,  after  long  acquaint-: 
ance  and  familiarity,  nothing  faulty  or  defediy^,  (hall 
appear,  muft  go  among  fuperior  orders  qf  beiqgs  in 
fearch  of  what  he  wants  :  human  nature  Will  furnifli  no 
fuch  charader^.  He  who  ha^  found  a  friend,  capable 
of  keeping  a  fecret,  of  giving  a  fincere  and  judicious 
advice,  of  entertaining  and  inftruding  by  his  converfa* 
tiun,  and  ready  to  (hew  his  affedion  by  adions  as  well 
as  words  ;  he  who  has  found  fuch  a  friend,  and  drop$ 
him  for  any  weaknefs  not  inconliftent  with  thefe  quali- 
ties, ihews  himfelf  unworthy  of  fuch  an  ineftimable 
treafure.  ,  . 

As  a  temper  too  r^ferved  and  fafpicious,  forbidding 
the  approach  of  a  ftranget,  is  an  indication  of  a  crafty 
difpofuion,  or  at  lead  of  a  timorous  and  narrow  mind  ; 
fo  throwing  open  one's  arms  to  every  forward  intruder, 
is  a  proof  of  egregious  want  of  prudence  and  knowledge 
of  the  world.  Thofe  pert  and  infinuating  people,  who 
become,  all  of  a  fudden^  and  without  any  reafon,  the 
moft  zealous  and  fanguine  friends,  are  ever  to  be  fuf^ 
peded  of  fome  indired  defign.  The  wifdom  of  beha- 
viour therefore  is^  to  fcommunicate  your  knowledge  to 
all,  who  feem  willing  to  receive  it ;  your  private  affairs 
only  to,  perfons  of  approved  fecrecy  and  judgment,  and 
to  them  no  more  than  is  abfolutely  neceflary  ;  to  have 
many  acquaintance,  but  few  rntimates ;  to  open  your 
countenance  to  all,  yoitr  heart  to  very  few. 

Never  think  of  friendihip  with  a  covetous  man  :  He 
loves  his  money  better  than  his  friend.  Nor  with  a  man 
of  pieafure :  He  has  not  gravity  enough  to  render  his 
convcrfation  improving.  Nor  with  a  wicked  man  :  He 
will  corrupt  you.    Nor  with  a  filly  fellow  :  His  eroptl* 

nefs 
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neis  will  diigaft  you.  Nor  with  «a  drunkard :  He  wirir 
betray  y oar  fecrets.  A  paflionate  fellow  will  afixont 
you.  A  conceited  man  will  expefl  yon  to  fubmit  to 
him  in  every  thing.  A  mean-fpirited  creature  will'diC- 
grace  yon.  A  buUy  ^ill  draw  you  into  hisquarrels» 
A  fpendthrift  will  borrow  your  money.  A  very  poor 
fellow  will  make  your  life  unhappy.  A  man  of  over- 
grown fortune  will  draw  you  into  bis  exf^enfive  way  of 
living. 

There  is  no  folly  more  common  among  young  people 
than  that  of  pufSng,  or  boafting ;  at  which  fome  are 
extremely  awkward,  putting  their  accounts  of  their 
pretended  feats  together  in  a  manner  fo  inconfiftent  and 
contradidory,  that  their  hearers  never  fail  to  deted  them 
for  mere  fidions. 

Some  will  be  ever  afcribing  to  themfelves  witty  fay-\ 
ings,  which  they  have  heard  in  company,  or  perhaps! 
read  in  books.  Spme  will  pretend  to  have  performed 
things,  which  if  they  be  challenged  to  do  again,  they 
are  obliged  to  own  tbey  cannot*  Many,  who  have 
itever  had  opportunity  or  capacity  for-ftudy,  endeavour 
to  perfuade  thofe  that  converfe  with  them,  that  they 
have  gone  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  fcience^ 
and  will  pretend  to  have  read  every  book  you  can  name. 
Others  will  be  dunning  all  companies  with  the  great 
acquaintance  they  have,  and  talking  of  intimacies  with 
eminent  perfons,  whom  perhaps  in  truth  they  hardly 
know  by  fight.  And  others  are  guilty  of  this  vice  to  a 
degree  ilill  incomparably  more  wicked,  I  mean,  thofe 
who  delight  in  blafting  the  charaders  of  ladies,  whofe 
favours  they  boaft,  when  they  have  never  been  fo  much 
as  in  their  compauy.  This  infamous  pradlice  has  cod 
fome  of  thefe  vain  and  wicked  boafters,  all  they  were 
worth; 

The  mod  effedual  means  I  know,  for  avoiding  or 
getting  rid  of  this  foolifli  habit  of  boafting,  is,  To 
accuftom  one's  felf  to  fpeak  as  little  as  polTible  in  the 
firft  pcrfon.  The  figure  Egotifm  is  one  of  the  moft 
ungraceful  that  can  enter  into  any  man's  converfatiou 
or  writings,  though  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  fome  of  tli^ 
moft  eminent  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 

But 
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But  if  it  gives  a  man  a  difadvantageous  appearance 
to  be  himfelf  the  hiftorian  of  the  a^^ons  he  hai  reaUf 
done,  what  a  contemptible  light  muA  he  appear  io^ 
who,  in  prder  to  fet  himfelf  off^  has  recourfie  to  fai/c- 
hood?  To  what  a  degree  of  bafenef^  muft  that  mind  be; 
funk,  which  can  defcend  fo  ]ow  as  to  invent  a  lie?  We 
fee  a  fenfe  of  honour  upon  this  pqint,  often  remains  in 
the  mind,  when  every  thing  elfe  that  reli{hes  of  virtue 
is  gone.     The  tovvn-rake,  who  will  make  no  hefitatioa 
at  murder  or  adultery,'  will  yet  take  the  imputation  of 
a  lie,  whether  juft  or  unjuft,  for  an  affront  not  to  be 
expiated,  but  with  blood.  .  For  he  looks  bn  other  criipes 
as  venial,  ot  perhaps  as  a^Ss  of  heroifm  ;  but  falsehood 
is  univcriall/owncd  to  imply  in  it  a  peculiar  degree  of 
raean-fpiritednefs.     Nor  will  any  man  allpw  himfelf  in 
this  bafe  pradite,  who  confiders  (abftrading  from  the 
vice)  the  grbfs  imprudence  of  expofing  himfelf  to  the 
iiniverfad  contempt,  which  always  falls  upon  the  cba- 
rafter  of  a  liar,  who  of  courfe  loles  the  confidcocc  of 
ipankind,  even  when  he  ipeaks  trutii>       .        "^ 

if  one  nras  given  any  Jult  caule  o^  (!ir6bligd.tion,'  the 
proper  part  to  afl,  is,  frankly  to  own  the  offence,  and 
a(k  the  injured  perfon's  pardon ;  an'd  it  muft  only  be 
from  exceiBve  pride  and  obftinacy,  that  one  will  refufe 
what  is  fo  reafonable*  And  how  much  more  manly  is 
fuch  behaviour,  than  to  have  recourfe  to  the  bafe  fub- 
terfugc  of  a  lie,  6r  equivocal  evafion  ? 

Faliehood  is  indeed  on  all  account?  ineicufable,  and 
can  never  proceed  but  from  fome  unworthy  principle, 
as  cowardice,  malice,  or  a  total  contempt  of  virtue  and 
honour.  And  the  difficulties  it  runs  one  into,  are  not 
to  be  numbered.  One  lie  requires  ten  others  to  fup- 
port  it.  And  the  failure  of  probability  in  one  of  them 
ruins  all.  The  pains:  neceffary  to  patch  up  a  plaufible 
flory,  and  the  racking  of  the  memory  to  keep  always 
to  the  fame  circumftances  in  reprefenting  things,  fo  as 
to  avoid  contradidtions,  is  unfufferable.  And  after  all 
it  is  a  thoufand  to  one,  but  the  artifice  is  detected ; 
and  then  tlie  unhappy  man  is  queftioned  as  much,  when 
he  is  fincerc,  as  when  he  diffembles  \  fo  that  he  finds 
4  himfelf 
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himfelf  1^  a  fullftop,  and  can  neither  gain  his  ends  with 
roaokind  by  truth  nor  falfehood. 

Ai  lit  il  common  and  natural  for  young  gentlemen  to 
court  the  company  of  the  ladies,  it  is  proper  to  give 
tbem  fome  diredions  upon  that  fubjed. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  elegancy  of  behaviour,  and 
that  univerfally-engaging  accompli  (hment  of  complai- 
faoce,  are  no  where  to  be  leatned  but  in  the  converfa- 
tion  of  that  delicate  part  of  our  fpecies.  And  it  is  like-* 
wife  Certain,  that  in  the  company  of  ladies  there  is  lefs 
to  be  met  with  that  is  likely  either  to  (hock,  otto  cor- 
rupt an  innocent  perfon,  than  in  the  converfation  of 
even  the  tolerably  fober  part  of  our  fest.  But  as  on  the 
other  hand,  it  muft  be  confeiTed,  that  their  being  de- 
prived of  the  advantages  we  have  for  enlarging  our 
knowledge,  renders  their  converfation  lefs  improving,  it 
moft  be  allowed,  that  to  fpend  the  bulk  of  one^s  leifure 
in  their  company  is  not  to  be  juftified  ;  nor  indeed  do 
they  expeft  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  heartily  defpife 
the  effeminate  tribe  of  danglers.  A  prudent  man  will 
therefore  only  feek  the  converfation  of  the  ladies  occa- 
fionally  ;  and,  where  he  does,  he  will  not  enter  wholly 
into  their  manners,  but  will,  by  eafy  and  engaging 
ways,  endeavour  to  draw  them  into  converfation  that 
may  be  more  entertaining  to  himfelf,  and  more  im- 
proving to  thetn,  than  the  ufual  chit-chat  of  the  tea- 
table.  Nor  is  a  man  in  any  hazard  of  giving  difguft  by 
this  proceeding,  unlefs  his  manner  of  introducing  fuch 
fubjeds  have  fomewhat  affeded,  or  gloomy,  or  over- 
bearing. On  the  contrary,  the  more  fenfible  part  of 
the  fex  always  expeA  to  hear  from  us  fomething  diffe- 
rent from,  and  fuperior  to  the  fuperficial  fluff,  of  fa- 
Aiions,  love-affairsj  and  remarks  on  neighbours ;  and 
entertain  but  contemptible  notions  of  a  man.  Who  is 
farnifhed  with  no  better  topics  than  thefe.  There  are 
many  of  that  fex,  who  have  made  fo  good  ufe  of  the 
mean  advantages  we  allow  them  for  improving  them- 
fclves,  that  their  judgment  will  be  found  preferable  to 
that  of  many  men,  on  prudentials  and  morals^fcience 
they  do  not  pretend  to)  ;  but  thefe  are  chiefly  fuch  as 
have  tad  the  ad  vantage  of  experience  and  converlation. 
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The  ufual  trafh  of  compliment  and  flattery,  with  which 
that  contemptible  order  of  mortals,  commonly  called 
fops,  are  wont  to  entertain  the  ladies,  is  equally  (hame- 
ful  to  thofe  who  utter,  and  thofe  who  receive  it.  And 
none  but  the  moft  fuperficial  part  of  the  fex  are  to  be 
impofed  upon  by  it ;  nor  can  any  thing  fliew  a  man  in 
a  more  ridiculous  light,  than  to  be  convided  of  at- 
tempting to  flatter,  without  fufficient  addrefs  to  conceal 
his  defign.  The  whole  of  it  is  mean  and  difmgenuous, 
and  unworthy  of  the  open  plainnefs  and  fincerity,  fo 
graceful  in  our  fex.  At  the  fame  time,  as  the  ladies 
are  but  little  accuftomed  to  hear  the  plain  truth,  much 
lefs  difagreeable  truths,  a  man  of  prudence  will  avoid 
eontradifting  or  blaming  them  too  bluntly,  knowing, 
that  by  fuch  behaviour  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  but 
their  ill-will.  Toying  or  romping  with  handfome 
women,  however  diftant  it  may  be  from  any  direft  de- 
fign  upon  them,  being  yet  unfuitable  to  the  delicacy  of 
genteel  behaviour,  and  tending  naturally  to  promote  le- 
vity, if  not  to  excite  irregular  deGres  in  young  minds,  is 
what  I  would  with  wholly  difcouraged. 

As  there  is  no  accomplifhment  more  agreeable  in  a 
companion,  when  people  want  to  relax,  than  a  knack 
at  telling  a  (lory ;  there  is  no  part  of  converfation#  in 
xvhich  men  expofe  themfelvcs  more  egregioully.  The 
entertainment,  and  inftrudion,  which  companies  re- 
reive  from  a  well-told  ftory,  of  which  hiftory  and  lives 
furnilh  the  bell  materials,  naturally  make  people  de- 
sirous of  being  thought  to  poflcfs  a  talent  fo  agreeable. 
And  thofe  whom  nature  has  not  fitted  out  with  the  pro- 
per abilities,  cannot  mifs  to  execute  what  they  under- 
take in  an  awkward  manner.  The  chief  of  the  errors 
in  telling  a  ftory,  are  the  following,  viz.  Tedioufnefs 
in  dwelling  upon  inlignificant  circumftances,  which  do 
not  intereft  the  company.  And,  on  the  other  handj  cur- 
tailing too  much,  and  leaving  out  fuch  circumftances  as 
tend  to  charafterize  the  perfons  in  the  ftory,  or  are 
otherwife  eflential.  Over-running  the  proper  conclu- 
iion,  or  cataftrophe  of  the  narration.  Over-adling  the 
humourous  or  lively  parts ;  or  drawling  on  the  narra- 
tion in  an  unanimated  manner. 
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Themoft  witty  and  facetious  companion  in  the  world, 
may  make  himfelf  as  thoroughly  difagreeable  as  the 
mod  infipid  mortal  that  can  go  into  company.  Let 
fuch  a  one  labour  to  be  witty,  and  ftrain  for  fine  things. 
Let  him  ftun  the  company  with  noife  and  forward  im- 
Jiertinence  ;  or  let  hi  in  (hew  a  contempt  for  them  by  a 
Allien  fileiice ;  and  he  fhall  be  as  heartily  defpifed  as 
tver  he  was  admired. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  eafy  to  invent  a  fillier  cu- 
jftonij  than  that  which  univerfally  prevails  at  prefent,       . 
of  vifitjing  where  there  is  no  real  regard  or  e(Uem>  ^rh^^  '^^'* 
TheriTTsnonEeepnTgap 

without  being  guilty  of  infinite  diffimulation.    And  they* 
muft  fet  politenefs  at  a  high  rate  indeed,  who  will  give  ^«^  -***^  ^^'^ 
tip  integrity  for  it. 

But  to  confider  this  matter  only  in  a  prudential  light, 
tvhich  is  the  bufinefs  at  prefent,  I  (hould  be  glad  to 
know  wherein  appears  the  wifdom  of  throwing  away 
time  (which  one  may  always  apply  in  fome  manner 
agreeable  to  one's  felf)  upon  people,  whom  one  hear-  '• 

tily  defpifes.  Where  mtereft  obliges  people  in  bufinefs  ^ 
to  {hew  civility  to  their  cuftomcrs,  or  thofe  they  have 
connexions  with  in  life,  there  is  fome  pretence  of  ne- 
ceflity  for  keeping  up  fuch  a  commerce.  But  why  peo- 
ple in  high  and  independent  (lations,  (hould  think  it 
jieceflTary  to  fpend  fo  many  hours  in  vifits;  to  themfelves  ' 
infipid  and. difagreeable,  is  to  me  wholly  inconceivable. 
When  there  are  fo  many  noble  employments,  and  ele- 
gant amufements,  to  fill  up  the  time  of  people  of  figure, 
it  grieves  one  to  fee  them  make  themfelves  ufelefs  to 
their  country,  and  unhappy  in  themfelves,  by  wafting 
their  hours  in  the  llavery  of  difagreeable  vifits,  and  the 
endlefs  drudgery  of  the  card-table.  To  fee  people  of 
rank  defcend  to  fuch  low  foolery,  as  vifiting  thofe  whom 
they  hate  or  uefpife  ;  denying  themfelves  by  their  fer- 
vants,  when  they  are  really  at  home,  to  avoid  the  vifits  / 
of  thofe  themfelves  have  invited,,  making  pretended  vi- 
fits to  thofe  they  kno^v  to  be  abroad,  and  even  fending 
their  empty  coaches  to  perfor.n  thofe  mock  ceremonies ; 
to  obfervc  all  this  hypocritical  farce,  carried  on  by  ' 
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people  of  high  rank,  how  does  it  degrade  them  in  the 
eyes  of  their  inferiors ! 

« 

SECT.     IV. 

Of  Swearing  and  Ohfcenity.  OfCo^plaifance.  Of  Over* 
bearing.  Of  PaJJion,  Of  acknowledging  Faults.  Of 
wrangling  in  Converfation.  Of  the  Importance  ofCir- 
cum/la fTtia Is  in  Behaviour. 

NE  may  lay  down  the  following^  as  a  maxim, 

which  will  never  fail,  vij,.  That  fo  long  as  his 

converfation  is  entertaining,  and  behaviour  affable  and 

modeft,  he  will  be  fure  to  be  treated  with  refped,  tho* 

bis  difcoutfe  be  quite  fober  and  chafte. 

yj    «^  »        Swearing  and  obfcenity  are  offences  not  only  againft 

^  ^^^^*^  ^  all  that  is  facred,  but  againft  all  that  is  polite.     They 

^Lu;^feUa  fnm^^^  ^"^  without  temptation,  without  alleviation,  and 

^^^^^ijr        without  reward.     Swearing  is  an  affront  to  all  fober 

^^^  ff^OL&^MjiP^  well-behaved  people.     It  confounds  arid  interrupts^. 

V  inftead  of  gracing  converfation  ;  as  the  continual  repe- 

uJiwh  ^f^^v^  tition  of  any  fet  of  unmeaning  words  from  time  to  time 

*'*'**^  neceflarily  muft. 

J    /J/ti^fefA^    -^s  for  obfcenity,  every  one  knows  it  muft  ihdck  and 

'^^/^     ftartle  every  modeft  ear.     It  gives  no  real  pleafure ;  but 

^U^iu^jt^C^^^  ^be  contrary,  if  it  has  any  effedt,  muft  excite  and  ir- 

I  (Hriiat'e  the  paflions,  without  gratifying  them,  which  is 

m&  -v44^^^^pain  and  tbrment.     If  obfcenity  is  fit  converfation  only 

-       ^Q.      ^     for  public  ftews,  it  cannot  be  proper  among  genteel 

L^M^  •    "^  people ;    and  no  perfon  defcrves  the  appellation  of  a 

gentleman,  who  accuftoms  himfelf  to  the  behaviour  of 
"whore-mafters  and  proftitutes.  For  it  is  manners,  and 
not  drefs,  that  form  that  char adcr. 

If  the  definition  of  true  good  manners  be,  That  be* 
haviour,  which:  makes  a  man  eafy  in  himfelf,  and  eafy 

(to  all  about  him ;  it  can  never  be  good  manners  to  be 
troublefome  by  an  excefs  of  ceremony,  by  over-prefEng 
to  eat  or  drink,  or  by  forcing  one's  favours  of  any  kind*, 
upon  thofe  one  converfes  with.  Nor  can  it  be  faid  to 
be  confiftent  with  good  behaviour,  to  over-do  the  com- 
plimenting part,  fo  as  to  border  upon  infipid  flattery  5 
nor  does  politenefs  by  any  means  require  that  we  ex*- 
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ceed  our  inclidation,  or  crofs  our  particular  tafte,  in 
eating  and  drinking  what  may  be  prefled  upon  us,  to 
our  own  difguft ;  much  lefs  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
health  or  temperance. 

No  one  can  be  long  at  a  lofs,  as  to  behaviour,  who 
jObfcrves  the  two  following  diredlions,  and  is  in  earneft 
jrefolvied  to  regulate  his  conduft  upon  them,  viz*  firft. 
That  the  way  to  be  generally  agreeable  in  converfation, 
is  to  ihew,  that  one  has  lefs  at  heart  the  humouring  his 
own  inclinations,  than  tfaqfe  of  the  company,  and  that 
.he  is  not  fo  full  of  himfelf,  as  to  overlook  or  defpife 
others  ;  and,  fecondly,  That  the  grace  of  behaviour  is 
to  be  learned  only  from  the  imitation  of  the  judicious 
and  polity. 

But  care  m.uft  be  taken,  that  your  imitation  be  not 
So  flavith  as  to  ftrip  you  of  your  natural  charader  and 
.behaviour,  and  difguife  you  in  thofe  of  another,  which, 
being  aiTumed  and  artificial,  will  not  become  you. 
For  nature  in  Ruflet  is  mor^e  agreeable  than  affeflation  Wi>> 
in  JLm  broidery,  '     ""^"^  ^C^-^--^^^ 

There  is  nothing  that  cofts  left,  and  gain$  more  ^^y^/^^, 
friends,  than  an  aflfable  and  courteous  behaviour.  One 
may  always  obferve,  that  thofe,  who  have  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  the  bed  company,  behave  with  the  greateft 
freedom  and  good  nature.  People  of  figure  and  real 
worth,  having  reafon  to  expedl  that  others  will  treat 
them  with  fuitable  refped,  do  not  find  it  neceiTary  to 
aflume  any  airs  of  fuperiority.  Whereas^  the  vain  and 
conceited,  who  fancy  no  fubmiffion  whatever  is  equal 
to  their  dijgnity,  are  ever  endeavouring,  by  a  haughty  car- 
riage, to  keep  up  that  refped  in  others,  which  their  want 
of  real  merit  cannot.  But  how  ill  they  fucceed,  is  eafy 
to  obferve,  from  the  univerfal  contempt  and  difguft  fuch 
a  behaviour  meets  with  among  all  judicious  people. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  differences  be- 
tween one  perfon  and  another  are,  in  refpedl  to  every 
circumftance,  but  that  of  virtue,  fo  very  inconfiderable, 
as  to  render  any  infolent  fuperiority  on  the  one  hand, 
or  mean  fubmiffion  on  the  other,  extremely  ridiculous; 
fince,  according  to  the  elegant  expreffion  of  Scripture, 
ff  Man  is  but  a  worm,  and  the  fon  of  man  a  worm." 
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Nothing  (hews  a  greater  abjednefs  of  fpirit,  than  an 
over-bearing  temper,  appearing  in  a  perfon*s  behaviour 
to  inferiors.  To  infult  or  abufe  thofe  who  dare  not  an- 
fwer  again,  is  as  fure  a  mark  of  cowardice,  as  it  would 
be  to  attack  with  a  drawn  fword  a  woman  or  a  child. 
And  wherever  you  fee  a  perfon  given  to  infult  his  infe- 
riors, you  may  aflure  yourfelf  he  will  creep  to  his  fu- 
periors ;  for  the  fame  bafenefs  of  mind  will  lead  him  to 
Q&,  the  part  of  a  bully  to  thofe  who  cannot  refift,  and 
of  a  coward  to  thofe  who  can.  But  though  fervants  and 
other  dependents  may  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  re- 
tort, in  the  fame  tafte,  the  injurious  ufage  they  receive 
from  their  foperiors,  they  are  fure  to  be  even  with  them 
by  the  contempt  they  themfelves  have  for  them,  and 
the  charafter  they  fpread  abroad  of  them  through  the 
world.  Upon  the  whole,  the  proper  behaviour  to  in- 
feriors is,  To  treat  them  with  generofity  and  humanity; 
but  by  no  means  with  familiarity  on  one  hand,  pr  in-i 
folence  on  the  other. 
v^  And,  if  a  fiery  temper  and  paflionate  behaviour  are 

improper  to  inferiors,  they  are  more  fo  among  equals ; 
for  this  obvious  reafon,  That  the  only  effed  of  a  cho- 
leric behaviour  on  your  equals,  is  expqfing  you  to  the 
ridicule  of  thofe  who  have  no  dependence  upon  yoUj^ 
and  have  neither  hopes  nor  fears  from  you- 

There  is  indeed  no  greater  happinefi  than  an  even 
natural  temper,  neither  liable  to  be  extremely  eager  and 
fanguine,  nor  ftoically  indifferent  and  infenlible;  neither 
apt  to  be  worked  up  to  a  tempeft  with  every  trifle,  nor 
yet  buried  in  a  continual  lethargic  ftupidity  ;  neither 
delighting  in  being  always  engaged  in  fcenes  of  mirth 
and  frolic,  nor  to  be  wrapped  in  the  impenetrable 
gloom  of  a  fixed  melancholy.  And  after  all,  what  is 
there  in  life  that  may  be  juftly  reckoned  of  fufficient 
importance  to  move  a  perfon  to  a  violent  paflion  ?  What 
good  grounds  can  there  be  for  great  expcdations,  for 
gloomy  apprehenfions,  for  immoderate  triumph,  or  for 
deep  dejedion,  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  the  prefent,  in  which 
we  are  fure  of  meeting  with  innumerable  difappoint- 
ments,  even  in  the  greateft  fuccefs  of  our  affairs,  and 
in  which  we  know  that  gur  afiiiftions  and  our  pleafures 
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mull  both  be  foon  over^  True  wifdom  will  dire<Sl  us  to 
ftudy  moderation  with  refped  to  all  worldly  things  ; 
Xo  indulge  mirth  but  feklom,  excelfiv€  grief  nevec ;  but 
Xo  keep  up  conftantly  an  even  cheerfulnefs  of  temper. 

If  it  Ihould  happen,  through  inadvertency,  paffion, 
or  human  frailty,  that  you  expofe  yourfelf  to  be  taken 
to  ta(k  by  any  one,  do  not  fo  much  labour  to  jullify  the 
adion,  for  that  is  doubling  the  fault; — as  your  inten- 
tion, wjiich  might  be  harmlefs.  Sefides,  the  adion 
appears  manifeft  to  every  one;  fothatpepple  will  judge 
for  themfelves,  and  not  take  your  notion  of  it.  But 
your  intention,  being  known  only  to  yparfelf,  they  will 
more  readily  allow  you  to  be  the  moft  proper  perion  to 
explain  it.  Aboyp  sill,  it  is  bafe  and  unjuft  to  palliate 
youf  own  fault,  by  laying  (he  blame  upon  others. 

Suppose  you  ihould  fairly  own  you  was  \\\  the  wrong. 
It  will  be  only  ponfeffing  yourfelf  a  human  creature* 
And  is  tbjit  fo  mortifying!  If,  or)  the  contrary,  you 
ihould  (land  it  out,  people  will  tl^ink  you  twice  in  the 
wrong — in  corpmitting  a  folly,  and  in  perlifting  in  it. 
Whereas  if  you  frankly  own  your  miftake,  they  will  al- 
low your  caqdor  as  ai^  apology  for  half  the  fault. 

It  is  generally  pride  and  pafHon  that  engage  people 
in  quarrels  and  lavv-fuits.  It  \%  the  very  charader  pf  a 
good  man,  that  he  will,  ppon  occasion,  recede  from' 
the  utmoft  rigor  of  what  he  might  in  juftice  demand. 
If  this  oharafter  were  g  coojmpn  oi^e,  thpr?  wouid  be 
few  law-fuits ;  which,  whoever  loves,  I  heartily  wifli 
him,  for  his  inftrudion,  the  full  epjoyment  of  all  its  pe* 
culiar  delights,  as  attendance,  expence,  wafte  of  time, 
fear,  and  wrangling,  with  the  hatred  of  all  who  know  his 
oharader,  and  the  diminution  of  his  fortune,  by  every 
fuit  he  engages  in. 

If  you  have  reafon  to  believe  that  your  enemy  has 
quitted  his  hatred  to  you,  and  his  ill-defigns  againil  you, 
do  not  infift  upon  his  making  you  a  formal  fpeech,  ac- 
knowledging his  fault,  and  aiking  pardon  ;  but  forgive 
him  frankly,  without  putting  him  to  the  pain  of  doing 
.  what  may  be  more  difagreeable  to  him  than  you  can 
imagine  :  For  mens'  natures  are  very  different.  If  you 
^jready  know  that  he  is  favourably  difpofed  to  you,  you 
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.  cannot  know  it  better  by  his  telling  you  fo  in  a  formal 
manner.  At  the  lame  time  it  is  not  heceflary  that  you 
truft  yourfelf  any  more  in  the  hands  of  one  who  has 
endeavoured  to  betray  and  ruin  you.  Chriftiafi  for- 
bearance and  forgivenefs  are  no  way  incdnfiftent  with 
prudence. 

There  is  no  circuraftance  in  life  too  trivial  to  be 
"wholly  unworthy  of  the  regard  of  a  perfon  who  would 
be  generally  agreeable,  on  which  a  man's  ufefulhefs  in 
fociety  depends  much  more  than  many  people  are  awarci 
of.     It  is  great  pity  that  many  perlbns,  eminently  va- 
luable for  learning  and  piety,  do  not  ftudy  the  decorum 
of  drefs  and  behaviour  more  than  they  do.     There  is  in- 
f  comparably   greater  good  to  be  gained  by  humouring 
\  mankind  in  a  few  of  their  trifling  cuftoms,  and  thereby 
twinning  their  good- will,  than  by  ftartling  or  difgufting 
I  them  by  a  Angularity  of  behaviour  in  matters  of  no  con-« 
(  fequence.     In  drefs,  I  would  advife  to  keep  the  middle 
between  foppery  and  fliabbinefs;  neither  being  the  firfl: 
^-s  /I    nor  the  laft  in  a  falhion.  Every  thing  which  fl^ews.  what 

S'v^  Tir^^jg^^^"HP"n)yj^^^^^d,  a  tatte  In  drei's,  is  a  prooi'of  a  vaiit 
/  jJ  .  and  filly  turn  of  mind,  and  never  rails  to  prejudice  thd 
70  r'^judicious  agamlt  the  wearer.     3.  difcreet  and  well-be- 


'  haved  perfon  will  never  fail  to  meet  with  due  refpedt 

*¥  •i^^w  444'*^Mfrom  all  the  difcerning  part  of  fociety  (and  the  good 
M  i     .opinion  of  the  reft  is  not  worth  defiring)  though  his 
fl^/'^'^flrefs  be  ever  fo  plain,  fo  it  be  decent, 

^^^  SECT.    V. 

Mifcellaneous  Thoughts  on  Prudence  in  Converfation. 

AS  order  or  method  are  of  very  little  confequence 
in  treating  of  fuch  fubjedls,  I  will  add  here  a  fet 
of  mifcellaneous  thoughts  upon  the  art  of  converfation, 
couched  in  a  few  words,  from  which,  with  what  has 
been  already  obferved,  the  young  reader  may  furniftx 
himfelf  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be 
ftudied,  and  what  to  be  avoided  in  converfation.  If  the 
reader  fliould  find  the  fame  thought  twice,  it  is  hoped  his 
candor  will  overlook  a  fault,  not  eafy  to  be  avoided  in 
putting  together  fuch  a  variety  of  unconneded  matter. 

There 
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There  are  few  of  the  following  fentences  that  will  not 
furniih  a  good  deal  of  thought,  or  that  are  to  be  under- 
flood  to  their  full  extent  without  fome  confideration. 

He  who  knows  the  world  will  not  be  too  bafiiful.  He 
who  knows  himfelf  will  not  be  impudent. 

Do  not  endeavour  to  Ihine  in  all  companies.  Leave 
room  for  your  hearers  to  imagine  fomething  within  you 
beyond  all  you  have  faid.  And  remember,  the  more 
you  are  praifed,  the  more  you  will  be  envied. 

If  you  would  add  a  luftre  to  all  your  accompliflv- 
ments,  ftudy  a  modeft  behaviour.  To  excel  in  any  thing 
valuable  is  great ;  but  to  be  above  conceit,  on  account 
of  one^s  accomplilhmenis,  is  greater.  Conlider,  if  you 
have  rich  natural  gifts,  you  owe  them  to  the  Divine 
bounty.  If  you  have  improved  your  underftanding,  and 
ftudied' virtue,  you  have  only  done  your  duty.  And 
thus  there  feems  little  ground  left  for  vanity. 

You  need  not  tell  all  the  truth,  unlefs  to  thofe  who  ' 
have  a  right  to  know  it  all.  But  let  all  you  tell  be  \ 
^ruth. 

Infult  not   another   for  his   want  of  a  talent  you 
pofTefs :  he  may  have  others  which  you  want. 
•    Praife  your  friends,  and  let  your  friends  praife  you. 

If  you  treat  your  interiors  with  familiarity,  expert 
the  fame  from  them. 
'    If  you  give  a  jeft,  take  one. 

Let  all  your  jokes  be  truly  jokes.  Jefting  fometimes 
ends  in  fad  earneft. 

'  If  a  favour  is  alked  of  you,  grant  it  if  you  can.  J|[£ 
tiot,  refufe  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  one  denial  mai^ 
gcjufflcient:    -     ^ ^ ; 

^it  without  humanity  degenerates  into  bitternefs. 
Learning  without  prudence  into  pedantry. 

In  the  midft  of  mirth,  refledt  that  many  of  your  fel- 
low-creatures  rouna  the  world' are  expiring ;  and  that 
your  tiirn  will  come  fhortly.  So  you  will  keep  your 
life  uniform  and  free  from  excefs. 

Love  your  fellow-creature,  though  vitious.  Hate 
vice  in  the  friend  you  love  the  mod. 

Whether  is  the  laugher  or  the  morofe,  the  moll 
difagreeable  companion  ?  •   — 

Reproof  ^ 
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Reproof  is  a  medicine  like  mercury  or  opium  ;  if  it 
he  improperly  adminiftered,  it  will  do  harm  inftead  of 
good. 

Nothing  is  more  unmannerly  than  to  refled  on  any 
man^s  profefiiony  fed,  or  natural  infirmity.  He  whe 
ftirs  up  againft  himfelf  another's  felf-love,  provokes  the 
ftrongeft  paflion  in  human  nature. 
>  Be  careful  of  your  word,  even  in  keeping  the  moft 
/^rifirng  appointment  But  do  not  blame  another  for  a 
failure  or  that  kind,  tiii  you  have  heard  his  excule. 

IN  ever  oifer  advice,  but  where  there  is  fome  prQ^,ar. 
bility  of  its  being  followed. 

If  a  great  perfon  has  omitted  rewarding  your  fervices, 
do  not  talk  of  it.  Perhaps  he  may  not  yet  have  had  an 
opportunity.  For  they  have  always  on  hand  e&pedlants 
innumerable ;  and  the  clamorous  are  too  generally  gra-^ 
tified  before  the  deierving.  Befides,  it  is  the  way  to 
-draw  his  difpleafure  upon  you,  which  can  do  you  no 
goody  but  make  bad  worfe.  If  the  fervices  you  did 
were  voluntary,  you  ought  not  to  exped  any  return, 
becaufe  you  made  a  prefent  of  them  unafked.  And  a . 
free  gift  is  not  to  be  turned  into  a  loan,  to  draw  tl^e 
perfon  you  have  ferved  into  debt.  If  you  have  ferved 
a  great  perfon  merely  with  a  view  to  felfrintereft,  per- 
haps he  is  aware  of  that,  and  rewards  you  accord- 
ingly. Nor  can  you  juftly  complain:  He  owes  you 
.  nothing ;  it  was  not  him  you  meant  to  ferve. 

Fools  pretend  to  foretel  what  ivill  be  (he  ilTue  of 
things,  and  are  laughed  at  for  their  aukward  conjec- 
tures. Wife  men,  being  aware  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  affairs,  and  having  obferv&tt'  how  fmall  a  matter 
often  produces  a  great  change,  are  aiodell  in  their  pon- 
jedures. 

He  who  talks  too  faft,  outruns  his  hearers'  thoughts. 
He  who  fpeaks  too  flow,  gives  his  hearer  pain  by  hin^ 
dering  his  thoughts,  as  a  rider  who  frets  his  horfe  by 
reining  him  too  much. 

Never  think  to  entertain  people  with  what  lies  out 
of  their  way,  be  it  ever  fo  curious  in  its  kind.  Who 
would  think  of  regaling  a  circle  of  ladies  with  the 
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beauties  of  Horner^ s  Greek,  or  a  company  of  couDtry-<^;yL|t«c^  4^'^ 
fquires  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton^s  difcoveries  ? 

Never  filh  for  praife :  It  is  not  worth  the  bait. 

Do  well ;  but  do  not  boaft  of  it.  For  that  will  lef-  ^ 
fen  the  commendation  you  might  otherwife  havede-^ 
ferved. 

He  who  is  guilty  of  flattery,  declares  himfelf  to  be  •' 
funk  from  every  noble  and  manly  fentiment,  and  fhews, 
that  he  thinks  the  perfon  he  prefumes  upon,  void  of 
modefty  and  difcernment.     Though  flattery  is  fo  com* 
mon  in  courts,  it  is  the  very  infolence  of  rudeneis. 

To  offer  advice  to  an  angry  man^  is  like  blowings 
againft  a  tempeft. 

100  much  precifenefs  and  folemnity  in  pronouncing 
what  one  fays  in  common  converfation,  as  if  one  was 
preaching,  is  generally  taken  for  an  indication  of  felf- 
conceit. 

Make  your  company  a  rarity,  and  people  will  value 
^t.     Men  defpife  what  they  can  eafily  have. 

Value  truth,  however  you  come  by  it.  Who  would 
not  pick  up  a  jewel,  that  lay  on  a  dunghill  ? 

The  beauty  of  behaviour  confifts  in  the  manner, 
inore  than  the  matter  of  your  difcourfe. 

If  your  fuperior  treats  you  with  familiarity,  it  will 
not  therefore  become  you  to  treat  him  in  the  fame 
Planner. 

Men  of  many  words  are  generally  men  of  many  puffs. 

A  good  way  to  avoid  impertinent  and  pumping  in- 
quiries, is  by  anfwering  with  another  queftion.  An 
evaOon  may  alfo  ferve  the  purpofe.  But  a  lie  is  inex* 
cufable  on  any  occafion,  efpecially,  when  ufed  to  con- 
ceal the  truth,  from  one  who  has  no  authority  to  de- 
mand it. 

To  reprove  with  fuccefs,  the  following  circumftances 
are  oeceffary,  viz.  mildnefs,  fecrecy,  intimacy,  and  the 
efteem  of  the  perfon  you  would  reprove. 

If  you  be  nettled  with  fevere  raillery,  take  care  never 
to  fhew  that  you  are  flung,  unlefs  you  choole  to  pro- 
voke more. 

The  way  to  avoid  being  made  a  butt,  is  not  to  fet  up 
for  an  archer.    ^ 
^  To 
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To  fet  up  for  a  general  critic,  is  bullying  mankind. 

Refied  upon  the  different  appearances  things  mak^ 
to  you  from  what  they  did  fome  years  ago ;  and  do  not 
imagine  that  your  opinion  will  never  alter,  t^caufe  you 
are  pofitive  at  prefent.  Let  the  rememhrance  of  your 
paft  changes  of  fentiment  make  you  more  flexible. 

If  ever  you  was  in  a  paffion,  did  you  not  find  re^foa 
afterwards  to  be  forry  for  it  ?  And  will  you  again  allow 
yourfelf  to  be  guilty  of  a  weaknefs,  which  will  certainly 
be  in  the  fan^e  manner  followed  by  repentance,  belides 
being  attended  with  pain  ? 

Never  argue  with  any  but  men  of  fenfe  and  temper. 

It  is  ill-manners  to  trouble  people  with  talking  too 
-much  either  of  yourfelf,  or  your  affairs.  If  you  are 
«full  of  yourfelf,  confider,  that  you,  and  your  affairs^ 
are  not  fo  interefting  to.  other  people  as  to  you. 

Keep  filence  fometimes,  upon  fubjeds  whicb  you  are 
4cnown  to  be  a  judge  of.  So  your  lilence,  where  you 
9re  ignorant,  will  not  difcover  you. 

Some  ladies  will  forgive  fillinefs  ;  but  none  ill-man- 
ners. And  there  are  but  few  capable  of  judging  (^ 
,your  learning  or  genius ;  but  all  of  your  behaviour* 

Do  not  judge  by  a  view  of  one  perfon  or  thing. 

Think  like  the  wife,  but  talk  like  ordinary  people. 
Never  go  out  of  the  common  road  but  for  fomewhat. 

Do  not  difpute  againft  fai^s  well  eftablifhed,  merely 
becaufe  there  is  fomewhat  unaccountable  in  them. 
That  the  world  ihould  be  created  of  nothing,  is  to  us 
.  inconceiveable ;  but  not  therefore  to  be  doubted. 

There  is  no  occafion  to  trample  upon  the  meaneft  rep- 
tile, nor  to  fneak  to  the  greateft  prince.  Infolence  and 
•  bafenefs  are  equally  unmanly. 

As  you  are  going  to  a  party  of  mirth,  think  of  the 
hazard  you  run  of  mifbehaving.  While  you  are  en- 
gaged, do  not  wholly  forget  yourfelf.  And  after  all  is 
over,  refled  how  you  have  behaved.  If  well,  be  thank- 
ful: It  is  more  than  you  could  have  promifed.  If 
otherwife,  be  more  careful  for  the  future. 

Do  not  fit  dumb  in  company.  It  will  be  afcribed 
.  either  to  pride^  cunning,  or  Rupidity.  Give  your  opi- 
nion modeillyp  but  freely  j  hear  that  of  others  with 

candor ; 
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candor ;  and  ever  endeavour  to  find  out,  and  to  com* 
municate  truth. 

If  you  have  feen  a  roan  mifbefaave  once,  do  not  from 
thence  conchide  him  a  fooL  If  you  find  he  has  been 
in  a  miiiake  in  one  particular,  do  not  at  once  conclude 
him  void  of  underftanding.  By  that  way  of  judging^ 
you  can  entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of  no  man  upon 
earth,  nor  even  of  yourfelf 

In  mixed  company,,  be  readier  to  bear  than  to  fpeak, 
and  put  people  upon  talking  of  what  is  in  their  own 
way.  For  then  you  will  both  oolige  them,  and  be  moft 
likely  to  improve  by  their  converfation*  /_* 

Humanity  will  dired:  to  be  particularly  cautious  of  l^^l^tfep!^ 
treating,  with  the  leaft  appearance  of  negled^  thofe  who  I  J  \)  jl^^ 
have  lately  met  with  misfortunes,  and  are  funk  in  life*  V  ^^^-^^^  g 
Such  perfons  are  apt  to  think  themfelves  fltghted,  whea  ISju  •^.•^Jy»'**'**^ 
no  fucfa  thing  is  intendeds  Their  minds,  being  already  I  ^^bu^^^f'psy^ 
fore,  feel  the  leaft  rub  very  feverely.  And  who  wouldri^  ♦v*^'-''^^^^ 
be  fo  cruel  as  to  add  afflidion  to  the  afflided  ?  /  j^jy^^^^^^^"^ 

Too  much  company  is  worfe  than  none.  J^^^jy^  — 

To  fmother  the  generofity  of  thofe,  who  have  obliged    ^*^  \ 

you,  is  imprudent,  as  well  as  ungrateful.  The  mention 
of  kindnefles  received  may  excite  thofe  who  hear  it  to 
deferve  your  good  word,  by  imitating  the  example 
which  they  fee  does  others  fo  much  honour. 

Learning  is  like  bank-notes.  Prudence  land  good 
behaviour  are  like  filver,  ufeful  upon  all  occafions. 

If  you  have  been  once  in  company  with  an  idle  per*- 
fon,  it  is  enough.  You  need  never  go  again.  You  have 
heard  all  he  knows  •  And  he  has  had  no  opportunity 
of  learning  any  thing  new«  For  idle  people  make  no 
improvements. 

Deep  learning  will  make  you  acceptable  to  the 
learned  ;  but  it  is  only  an  eafy  and  obliging  behaviour, 
and  entertaining  converfation,  that  will  make  you  agree** 
aUe  to  all  companies. 

Men  repent  fpeaking  ten  times,  for  once  that  they 
repent  keeping  filence. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  have  concealed  one^s  opinion. 
For  by  that  means  you  may  change  your  judgment  of 

things 
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things  (which  every  wife  man  finds  reafon  to  do)  and 
not  be  accufed  of  ficklenefs. 

There  is  hardly  any  bodily  blemi(h,  which  a. winning 
behaviour  will  not  conceal,  or  make  tolerable ;  and  there 
is  no  external  grace,  which  ill-nature  or  afiedation  will 
not  deform« 

iryou  mean  to  make  your  fide  of  the  argument  ap- 
pear plaufible,  do  not  prejudice  people  againft  what  you 
think  truth,  by  your  paffionate  manner  of  defending  it. 

There  is  an  afieded  humility  more  unfufferable  than 
downright  pride,  as  hypocrify  is  more  abominable  than 
libertinifm.  Take  care  that  your  virtues  be  genuine 
and  unfophiflicated« 

If  you  put  on  a  proud  carriage,  people  will  want  to 
know  what  there  is  in  you  to  be  proud  of»  It  is  ten  to 
one  whether  they  value  your  accomplifliments  at  the 
fame  rate  as  you.  And  the  higher  you  afpire,  they  will 
be  the  more  defirous  to  mortify  you. 

Nothing  is  more  naufeous  than  apparent  felf-fufficiency^ 
For  it  (hews  the  company  two  things,  which  are  ex- 
tremely difagreeable ;  That  you  have  a  high  opinion  of 
yourfelf ;  and,  That  you  have  comparatively  a  mean 
opinion  of  them. 

It  is  the  concurrence  of  paffions,  that  produces  a 
ftorm.  Let  an  angry  man  alone,  and  he  will  cool  of 
himielf. 

It  is  but  feldom,  that  very  remarkable  occurrences  fall 
out  in  life.  The  evennefs  of  your  temper,  will  be  in 
nioft  danger  of  being  troubled  by  trifles  which  take  you 
by  furprife. 

It  is  as  obliging  in  company,  efpecially  of  fuperiors, 
to  liften  attentively,  as  to  talk  entertainingly. 

Do  not  think  of  knocking  out  another  perfon^s  brains, 
becaufe  he  differs  in  opinion  from  you.  It  will  be  as 
rational  to  knock  yourfelf  on  the  head,  becaufe  you 
differ  from  yourfelf  ten  years  ago. 

If  you  want  to  gain  any  man's  good  opinion,  take  par- 
ticular care  how  you  behave,  the  firft  time  you  are  in 
company  with  him.  The  light  you  appear  in  at  firft, 
to  one  who  is  neither  inclinable  to  think  well  nor  ill  of 
you,  will  ftrongly  prejudice  him  either  for  or  againft  you. 

Good 
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Good  humour  is  the  only  fliield  to  keep  off  the  darts 
of  the  fatirical  railer.  If  you  have  a  quiver  well-ftored^ 
and  are  fure  of  hitting  nim  between  the  joints  of  the 
harnefs^  do  not  fpare  him.  Bat  you  had  better  not 
bend  your  bow  than  mifs  your  aim. 

The  modeft  man  is  feldom  the  objeft  of  envy. 

In  the  company  of  ladies,  do  not  labour  to  eftablifli 
learned  points  by  long-winded  arguments.  They  do 
not  care  to  take  much  pains  about  finding  out  truth. 

Talkativenefs,  in  fome  men^  proceeds  from  what  is 
extremely  amiable,  I  mean,  an  open,  communicative 
temper.  Nor  is  it  an  univerfal  rule,  that  whoever  talks 
much,  mud  fay  a  great  deal  not  worth  hearing.  I  have 
known  men  who  talked  freely,  becaufe  they 'had  a  great 
deal  to  fay,  and  delighted  in  communicating  for  their 
own  advantage,  and  that  of  the  company;  and  I  have 
known  others,  who  commonly  fat  dumb,  becaufe  they 
could  find  nothing  to  fay.  In  England ^  we  blame 
every  one  who  talks  freely,  let  his  converfation  be  ever 
fo  entertaining  and  improving.  In  France^  they  look 
upon  every  m£^n  as  a  gloomy  mortal,  wbofe  tongue  does 
not  make  an  uninterrupted  noife.  Both  tbefe  judg- 
ments are  unjuft. 

If  you  talk  fentences,  do  not  at  the  fame  time  give 
yonrfelf  a  magifterial  air  in  doing  it.  An  eafy  conver- 
fation is  the  only  agreeable  one,  efpecially  in  mixed 
company. 

Be  fure  of*the  fad,  before  you  lofe  time  in  feftrching 
for  a  cauCb. 

If  you  have  a  friend  that  will  reprove  your  faults  and! 
foibles,  confider  you  enjoy  a  bleifing,  which  the  kingj 
upon  the  throne  cannot  have. 

In  difputes  upon  moral  or  fcientific  points,  ever  let 
your  aim  be  to  come  at  truth,  not  to  conquer  your 
opponent.  .So  you  never  (hall  be  at  a  lofs,  in  lofing  the 
argument,  and  gaining  a  new  difcovery. 

What  may   be  very  entertaining  in  company  with 
ignorant  people,   may  be  tirefome  to  thofe  who  know 
more  of  the  matter- 
There  \z  no  method  more  likely  to  cure  paffion  and 
ralhnefs,  than  the  frequent  and  attentive  conGderation 

of 
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of  one's  own  weakneflTes.  This  will  work  into  the 
piind  an  habitual  feafe  of  the  ne^d  one  has  of  being 
pardoned^  and  will  bring  down  the  f&velling  pride  and 
ob(tii9acy  of  heart,  which  are  the  caufe  pf  h^fty  paffion. 
in/  If  you  happen  iate  company,  where  the  talk  runs  into 
party,  obfcenity,  fcandal,  folly,  or  vice  of  any  kind^ 
you  had  better  pafs  for  morofe  or  unfocial,  among  peo- 
ple whofe  good  opinion  is  not  worth  having,  than  ihock 
your  own  confcioncc,  by  joining  in  converiation  which 
you  muft  difapprove  of. 

If  you  would  have  a  right  to  account  of  things  froni 
illiterate  people,  let  them  tell  their  ftory  in  their  own 
way.  If  you  put  them  upon  talking  according  to  logi* 
cal  rules,  you  will  confound  them. 

I  was  much  pleafed  with  the  faying  of  a  gentleman^^ 
who  was  engaged  in  a  friendly  argument  with  another 
upon  a  ppint  itt  morals.  **  You  and  I  (fays  he  to  his 
'*  antagonift)  feem,  as  far  as  I  hitherto  underfland,  to 
**  differ  conliderably  in  our  opinions.  Let  us,  if  you 
"pleafe,  try  wherein  we  can  agree."  The  fcheme  in 
moft  difputea  is  to  try  who  fh all  conquer,  or  confound; 
the  other.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  fo  little  light 
is  ftruck  out  in  converfation^  where  a  candid  inquiry 
after  truth  is  6ften  the  lead  thing  thought  of. 

If  a  man  copplains  to  ^ou  of  his  wife,  a  woman  of 
her  hufband,  a  parent  of  a  child,  or  a  child  of  a  parent,' 
be  very  cautious  how  you  meddle  between  fuch  near 
relations,  to  blame  the  behaviour  of  one  to  the  other, 
Tou  will  only  have  the  hatred  of  both  parties,  and  do 
no  good  with  either.  But  this  does  not  hinder  your 
giving  both  parties,  or  either,  your  bell  advice  in  a  pru- 
dent manner. 

Be  prudently  fecret.     But  do  not  affed  to  make  a  fe- 

cret  of  vs'hat  all  the  world  may  know  ;  nor  give  your- 

felf  airs  of  being  as  clofe  as  a  confpirator.     You  will 

better  difappoint   idle  curiofity  by  feeming  to  have 

^nothing  to  conceal. 

Never  blame  a  friend,  without  joining  fome  commen- 
dation to  make  reproof  go  down. 

It  is  by  giving  a  loofe  to  folly,  in  convcrfation  and 
adion,  that  people  expofe  themfelves  to  contempt  and 

.    ridicule. 
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ridicule.  The  modeft  man  may  deprive  himfelf  of 
fome  part  of  the  applaufe  of  fome  fort  of  people  in  con- 
Terfadony  by  not  (hining  altogether'  fo  much  as  he 
might  have  done.  Or  he  may  deprive  himfelf  of  fome 
lefler  advantages  in  life  by  his  reludtancy  in  putting 
himfelf  forward.  But  it  is  only  the  ra(h  and  impetuous 
talker^  or  adtor,  that  effedtually  expofes  himfelf  in  com- 
pany, or  ruins  himfelf  in  life*  It  is  therefore  eafy  to 
determine  which  is  the  fafeft  fide  to  err  on. 

It  is  a  bafe  temper  in  mankind,  that  they  will  not 
take  the  fmalleft  flight  at  the  hand  of  thofe  who  have 
done  them  the  greateft  kindnefs^ 

If  you  fall  into  the  greateft  company,  in  a  natural 
and  unforced  way,  look  upon  yourfelf  as  one  of  them  ; 
and  do  not  fneak,  nor  fuffer  any  one  to  treat  you  un- 
worthily, without  juft  (hewing,  that  you  know  bcha-» 
viour.  But  if  you  fee  them  difpofed  to  be  rude,  over- 
bearing, or  purfe-proud,  it  will  be  more  decent  and  lefs 
troublefome  to  retire,  than  to  wrangle  with  them. 

If  at  any  time  you  chance,  in  conyerfation,  to  get  on 
a  fide  of  an  argument  which  you  find  not  to  be  tenable, 
or  any  other  way  over-flioot  yourfelf,  turn  off  the  fiibj€(5i 
in  as  eafy  and  good-humoured  a  way  as  you  can.  If 
you  proceed  ftill,  and  endeavour,  right  or  wrong,  tq 
make  your  firft  point  good,  you  will  only  entangle  your- 
felf the  more,  and  in  the  end  expofe  yourfelf. 

Never  over-praife  any  abfcnt  perfon  :  efpecially  la-j 
dies,  in  company  of  ladies.  It  is  the  way  to  bring  1 
envy  and  hatred  upon  thofe  whom  you  wifli  well  to.      f 

To  try,  whether  your  converfation  is  likely  to  be 
acceptable  to  people  of  fenfe,  imagine  what  you  fay 
writ  down  or  printed,  and  confiderhowit  would  read- 
whether  it  would  appear  natural,  improving,  and  enter- 
taining ;  or  affeifled,  unmeaning,  or  mifchievous. 

It  is  better,  in  converfation,  with  poiitiye  men,  to  turii 
off  the  fubjeft  in  difpute  with  fome  merry  conceit,  than 
keep  up  the  contention  to  the  diflurbance  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Do  not  give' your  advice  upon  any  extraordinary 
emergency,  nor  your  opinion  upon  any  difficult  point, 
efpecially  in  company  of  eminent  perfons,  without  firf; 

I>  -  taking; 
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.     taking  tiiite  to  delibt rate.     If  you  fay  nothing,  it  may 
'      not  be  known  whciher  your  filence  was  owing  to  igno- 
rance of  the  fubjed,  or  to  modefty.     If  you  give  a  raflir 
and  crude  opinion,  you  are  effcdually  and  irrecovefr- 
ably  cxpofcd. 

If  you  fill  your  fancy,  while  you  are  in  cortipany^ 
with  fufpicions  of  their  thinking  meanly  of  you  ;  if  you 
puff  yourfelf  up  with  imagmations  of  appearing  to  them 
a  very  witty  or  profound  perfon  ;  if  you  difcompofe 
yourfelf  with  fears  ol  milbehaving  before  them  ;  or  any 
way  put  yourfelf  out  of  yourfelf;  you  will  not  appear 
in  your  natural  colour  \  but  in  that  of  an  affeiled,  per- 
fonated  eharafter,  which  is  always  difagreeable. 

It  may  beufeful  toftudy,  at  leifure,  a  variety  of  pro- 
per phrafes  for  fuch  occafions  as  are  moft  frequent  ia 
life,  as  civilities  to  fuperiors,  expreffions  of  kindnefs  to 
inferiors  ;  congratulations,  condolence,  expreflions  of 
gratitude,  acknowledgment  of  faults,  aiking  or  denying 
of  favours,  &c.  I  prefcribe  no  particular  phrafes,  be- 
caufe,  the  language  of  converfation  continually  fludu- 
aiing,  they  muft  foon  become  obfolete.  The  beft  me- 
thod of  acquiring  the  accomplifhment  of  a  graceful  and 
eafy  manner  of  expreflion  for  the  common  occafions  of 
life,  is  attention,  and  imitation  of  well-bred  people. 
Nothing  makes  a  man  appear  more  contemptible  than 
barrennefs,  pedantry,  or  impropriety  of  expreffion. 

If  you  would  be  employed  in  ferious  bufinefs^  do  not 
fet  up  for  a  buffoon. 

Flattery  is  a  compound  of  falfehood,  felfiflinefs,  fervi- 
lity,  and  ill-manners.  Any  one  of  thefe  qualities  is 
enough  to  make  a  charadler  thoroughly  odious.  Wha 
then  would  be  the  perfon,  or  have  any  concern  with 
him,  whofe  mind  is  deformed  by  four  fuch  vices  ? 

If  you  muft  fpeak  upon  a  difficult  pointy  be  the  lad, 
fpeaker  if  you  can. 

"lou  will  not  DC  agreeable  to  company,  if  you  ftrive 
to  bring  in,  or  keep  up,  a  fubjed  unfuitable  to  their  ca- 
pacities or  humour. 

You  will  never  convince  a  man  of  ordinary  fenfe,  by 

overbearing  his  unucrftanding.     If  you  difpute  with 

I  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  fhew  a  due  deference  for 
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his  judgment,  your  complaifance  may  win  him,  though  » 
your  faucy  arguments  could  not. 

Avoid  difputes  .altogether,  if  poffible ;  efpecially  in 
mixed  companies,  and  with  ladies.  You  will  hardly 
convince  any  one,  and  may  difoblige  or  ftartlfe  them, 
and  get  yourfelf  the  charadler  of  a  conceited  pragmati- 
cal peiffon.  Whereais  that  of  an  agreeable  companion, 
which  you  may  have  without  giving  yourfelf  any  great 
air  of  learning  or  depth,  may  be  more  advantageous  to 
you  in  life,  and  will  make  you  welcome  in  all  compa-. 
flies. 

The  frequent  ufe  of  the  name  of  God,  or  the  devil ; 
allufions  to  paffages  of  Scripture  ;  mocking  at  any  thing 
ferious   and   devout;    oaths,  vulgar    bye- words,  cant-* 
phrafes,  affedted  hard-words,  when  familiar  terms  will^/       ^y^^^V 
do  as  well  Scraps  of  Latin^  Greek,  or  French ;  quota-  /S^  ^^fi\^ 
tions  from  plays,  fpoke  in  a  theatrical  manner ;  all  thefe  d^iii/^    A^^^****^ 
much  ufed  io  converfation  render  a  perfon  very  con-«    -^^-    —  ^ 
temptible  to  grave  and  wife  men^  ^^^ 

If  you  fend  people  away  from  your  company  well- 
pleafed  with  themfelves,  you  need  not  fear  but  they  will 
be  well  enough  pleafed  with  yoUj  whether  they  have 
received  any  inftruAion  from  you  or  not.  Mod  people 
had  rather  be  pleafed  than  inftrudted^ 

Do  not  tell  unlikely  or  filly  ftories,  if  you  know  them. 
to  be  true. 

There  is  no  greater  rudenefs  to  company^  than  enter-* 
taining  them  with  fcolding  your  fervants. 

Avoid  little  oddijties  in  behaviour.  But  do  not 
defpife  a  man  of  worth,  for  his  having  fomewhat  awk- 
ward>  ortefra^feeabie,  in  Ins  ihiiliner^ 

I  hardly  know  any  company  mofC  difagreeable  than 
that  of  thofe,  who  are  ever  draining  to  hook  in  fome 
quirk  of  wit  or  drollery^  whatever  be  the  fubjedt  ot 
converfation*  Refled  in  yourfelf,  after  you  have  pafled 
fome  hours  in  fuch  company  ;  and  obferve  whether  it 
leaves  any  thing  in  your  mind  but  eraptinefs,  levity,  or 
difguft.  Again  obferve,  after  you  have  pafled  11. ^e 
time  in  the  converfation  of  men  of  wifdom  and  learn- 
ing, if  you  do  not  find  your  mind  filled  with  judici  •  .is 
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reflexions,  and  worthy  refolations.     If  you  do  not,  it  is 
bccaufe  you  have  not  a  mind  capable  of  them. 

If  you  can  exprcfs  yourfelf  to  be  perfeftly  under- 
ftood  in  ten  wordis,  never  ufe  a  dozen.  Go  not  about 
to  prove,  by  a  long  feries  of  Feaibning,  what  all  the 
world  is  ready  to  own. 

If  any  one  takes  the  trouble  of  finding  fault  with 
you,  you  ought  in  reafon  to  fuppofehe  has  forae  regard 
for  you,  elle  he  would  not  run  the  hazard  of  difobliging 
you,  and  drawing  upon  Jiimfelf  your  hatred^ 

Do  not  ruffle  or  provoke  any  man  :  Why  (hould  any 
one  be  th«  worfe  for  coming  into  company  with  you  ? 
Be  not  yourfelf  provoked  :  Why  ibould  you  give  any 
man  the  advantage  over  you  ? 

To  fay  that  one  has  opinions  very  different  from, 
thofe  commonly  received,  is  faying  that  he  either  loves 
fingularityi  or  tb^at  he  thinks  for  himfelfp,  Which  of 
the  two  is  the  cafe,  can  only  be  found  by  examining 
the  grounds  of  hi^  opinions. 

Do  not  iqppear  to  the  public  too  fure,  or  too  eager 
upon  any>  projeft.  If  it  (hould  mifcarry,  which  it  is 
a  chance  but  it  does,  you  will  be  laughed  at.  The 
iureft  way  to.  prevent  which,  is  not  to  tell  your  defigna 
or  profpefts  iu  life^ 

If  you  gi^e  yourfelf  a  lobfe  in  mixed  company,  you 
may  aUnoft  depend  on  being  pulled  to  pieces  as  foon 
as  yqur  back  i&  turned,  however  they  may  feem  enter- 
tained with  your  converfatLon, 

For  common  converfation,  men  of  ordinary  abilities 
•will  upon  occafion  do  well  enough.,  And  you  may 
always  pick  fomething  out  of  any  man^s  difcourfe,  by 
which  you  may  profat.  ijor  an  intimate  friend  to  im- 
pFove  by,  yuu  uiuft  fearch  half  a  county  over,  and  be 
glad  if  you  can  find  him  at  lad. 

Do  not  give  your  time  to  every  fuperficial  acquaint- 
ance: it  is  bellowing  what  is  to  you  of  ineftimable 
worth,  upon  one,  who  is  not  likely  to  be  the  better 
for  it. 

If  a  perfon  has  behaved  to  you  in  an  unaccountable 
manner,  do  not  at  once  conclude  him  a  bad  man,  unlefs 
you  find  his  charader  given  up  by  all  who  know  him  ; 

nor 
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•nor  then,  unlefs  the  fads  alleged  againfl  him  be  un- 
doubtedly proved,  and  wholly  inexcufable.  But  this 
is  not  advifing  you  to  truft  a  perfon,  whofe  charader 
you  have  any  realon  to  fuf[>e6l.  Nothing  can  be  more 
abfurd  than  the  common  way  of  fixing  peoples' charac- 
ters. Such  a  one  has  difobliged  me  ;  therefore  he  is 
a  villain.  Such  another  has  do»e  me  a  kindncfs ;  there* 
fore  he  is  a  faint. 

Never  contend  about  fmall  matters  with  fuperiors, 
nor  with  inferiors.  If  you  get  the  better  of  the  tirft, 
you  provoke  their  formidable  refentment :  if  you  en- 
gage  with  the  latter,  you  dcbafe  yourfcH-1  " 

It  you  act  a  part  truly  great,  you  may  exped  that 
men  of  mean  fpirits,  who  cannot  reach  you,  will  endea- 
vour, by  detradion,  to  pull  you  down  to  their  level. 
But  pofterity  will  do  you  juftice;  for  the  envy  raifed 
againft  you,  will  die  with  you^ 

Superficial  people  are  more  agreeable  the  firft  time 
you  are  in  their  company,  than  ever  afterwards.  Men 
of  judgment  improve  every  fucceeding  converfation : 
t)eware  therefore  of  judging  by  one  interview* 

You  v^'ill  n'ot  anger  a  man  fo  much  by  (hewing  him 
that. you  hate  him,  as  by  ^xprefling  a  contempt  of  him. 

Mod  young  women  had  rather  have  any  of  their 
good  qualities  (lighted,  than  their  beauty.  Yet  that  is 
the  moft  inconfiderable  aecompUlhmcnt  of  a  woman  of 
real  merit. 

You  will  be  always  reckoned  by  the  world  nearly  of 
the  fame  charadler  with  thofe  whofe  company  you  keep. 

You  will  pleafe  fo  much  the  lefs,  if  you  go  into  com* 
pany  determined  to  (hine.  Let  your  converfation  ap^ 
pear  to  rife  out  of  thoughts  fuggefted  by  the  occafion, 
not  (trained,  or  premeditated  :  nature  always  pleafes  : 
aSe£lation  is  always  odious. 

D3  PART 
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PART     IL 

0/*  Prudence  iu  Action. 

SECT.     I. 

Of  following  Advice.     Of  Submijlon  to  Superior s^ 

PRUDENCE  in  adlion  is  the  concluding  of  one'$ 
affairs  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  neceffary  and  proper, 
all  circumftances  duly  confidercd  and  balanced ;  and 
avoiding  whatever  may  be  likely  to  produce  inconveni- 
ence with  refpedl  to  fecular  concerns.  Imprudence  is 
feen  as  much  in  neglecting  what  ought  to  be  done,  and 
at  the  proper  time  for  doing  it,  as  in  taking  rafh  and 
inconfiderate  fteps. 

There  is  not  a  more  promifing  lign  in  a  young  per- 
fon,  than  a  readinefs  to  hear  the  advice  of  thofe  whofe 
age  and  experience  qualify  them  forjudging  maturely. 
The  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  arts  of  life, 
can  only  be  attained  by  experience  and  aftion.  There- 
fore if  a  young  perfon,  ^ho,  through  obftinacy,  rejefts 
the  advice  of  experienced  people,  fucceeds  in  his  de- 
figns,  it  is  owing  to  fome  ftrange  interpofition  of  Provi- 
dence, or  concurrence  of  circumftances.  For  fuch  a 
one,  entering  into  life,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  it,  and  refolutcly  bent  againll 
advice,  runs  the  fame  hazard  as  a  perfon,  wholly  igno- 
rant of  failing,  who  fhould,  againft  the  judgment  of  ejc^ 
perienced  pilots,  undertake  to  fteer  a  iliip  through  the 
moft  dangerous  fea  in  a  tempeft. 

It  feems  at  firft  view,  a  very  odd  turn  in  human  na- 
ture, that  young  people  are  generally  much  more  con- 
ceited of  their  own  judgments,  than  thofe  who  are 
come  to  maturity.  One  would  wonder  how  they  ftiould 
mifs  refledling,  that  pcrfons  more  advanced  in  age  than 
themfelves,  have  of  courfe  the  advantage  of  fo  many 
years'  experience  beyond  themfelves ;  and  that,  if  all 
other  things  were  equal,  thefinglecircumftance  of  hav- 
ing fcen  more  of  the"  world,  muft  neceffarily  enable 
;hem  to  judge  better  of  it« 

in§ 
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Life  is  a  journey  ;  and  they  only  who  have  travelled 
d  confiderable  way  in  it,  are  fit  to  dired  thofe  who  are 
fetting  out; 

Let  me  therefore  advife  my  young  readers,  to  pay  the 
utmoll  deference  to  the  advices  or  commands  of  thofe, 
who  are  their  fuperiors  in  age  and  experience.  Old 
people,  it  muft  be  owned,  will  fometimes  obtrude  their 
advice  in  a  manner  not  very  engaging.  Their  infirmi- 
ties, the  ufual  attendants  of  age,  together  with  their 
concern  for  the  wrong  fteps  they  fee  their  young  rela- 
tions and  acquaintance  taking,  will  fometimes  occa- 
fion  their  treating  them  with  what  may  be  taken  for 
ill-nature ;  whereas,  it  may  be  in  reality  their  love  for 
the  perfons  of  their  young  friends,  and  their  zeal  for 
their  interefts,  which  warm  them.  Do  not  therefore 
attend  to  the  manner  of  the  advice ;  but  only  to  the 
matter  of  it.  It  would  be  of  very  little  confeq^^^prft 
to  you,  if  yoiTVas  going  to\^^rd  a  precipice  in  a 
idark  nigfat,  whether  you  were  w;arned  ot  your  danger 
by  a  rude  clown,  or  by  a  polite  gentlenian,  lb  you 
cIc'apM  It  In  the  larpe  jfnanner,  if  a  remonftrance  is 
made  upon  any  part  of  one's  conduct,  in  the  rougheft 
manner ;  the  only  thing;  to  be  confidered,  is,  whether 
we  can  profit  by  it,  and  the  rudenefs  of  the  peribn, 
ivho  hiade  it,  fliould  go  for  nothing;, as  one  would  fwal- 
low  a  medicine,  not  for  its  gratefulnefs  to  the  talte,  but 
for  its  eflfeft  on  the  conftitution. 

As  to  the  fubmillion  a  young  man  owes  to  his  fupe- 
riors, as  parents,  malters,  &c,  if  it  were  not  a  duty,  pru- 
dence alone  would  lead  him  to  yield  it  readily  and 
cheerfully  in  all  cafes  that  are  lawful.  For  it  is  to  be 
confidered,  thatthe  confequcncesof  refufingare  incom- 
parably worfe  than  thofe  of  fubmiffion  ;  the  world  be- 
ing always  ready  to  lay  the  blame  upon  the  young  per- 
fon,  in  cafe  of  a  rupture  between  them,  and  not  upon 
the  old  ;  and  nothing  being  more  to  the  difadvantage 
of  a  young  pcrfon's  charafter,  than  the  reproach  of  an 
obftinate  or  unfettled  turn  of  'mind.  It  would  indeed 
be  impoflible  to  carry  on  the  afi^airs  of  the  world,  if 
4}jiildren,   apprentices,  fervants,  and  other  dependents, 

D  4  w  ere 
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were  to  fpend  time  in  difputing  the  comraands  of  their 
fuperiors  ;  it  being  in  many  cafes  hard  to  give  an  account 
of  the  fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  of  things  prefcribed,  and  in 
many  altogether  improper.  Nor  is  it  lefs  commend- 
able nor  lefs  graceful  to  obey  cheerfully,  than  to  direft 
prudently.  No  perfon  is  likely  to  command  well,  who 
has  never  legrnt  to  obey. 

It  will  be  very  imprudent  in  a  young  perfon  to  take 
any  material  ftep  in  life,  without  confulting  the  aged 
and  experienced,  efpecially,  if  polSble,  fuch  as  have 
had  experience  in  his  way  of  life.  In  one's  choice  of 
a  friend,  for  fuch  occafions,  fmoothnefs  of  fpeech  or 
complaifanc^  is  not  to  be  regarded.  On  the  contrary, 
the  mod  valwftbie  friend  is  he,  who  joins  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  matured  by  age  and  ex- 
perience, an  open,  blunt,  and  honeft  behaviour  ;  whq 
will  rather  magnify,  than  palliate,  the  faults  and  imprur 
dences  of  hip  friend,  to  his  face,  however  he  may  dcr 
fend  him  behind  his  back -,  and  will  not,  on  accounted 
the  trifling  hazard  of  difobliging,  fuffer  him  to  take  a 
wrong  ftep,  without  making  an  ppen  ^nd  honelt  remon-^ 
flrance  upon  it. 

There  is  one  particular  confideration,  that  make$ 
jifking  the  advice  of  one's  friends  prudent  and  judicious. 
It  is — That,  if  it  ftjould  fo  happen,  as  it  often  rauft,  in 
fpite  of  one's  utmoft  precaution,  that  his  affairs  fhould 
take  a  wrong  turn,  he  will  not  only  have  the  lefs  reafon 
to  refleft  upon  himfelf ;  but  the  mouths  of  others  like- 
wife  will  generally  be  ftopped  j  as  he  may  for  tha  moft 
part  have  his  advifers  at  leaft,  from  mere  felf-conceit, 
to  ftand  up  for  the  prudence  of  his  condad,  which  was 
the  confequencc  of  their  advice. 

You  will  often  find,  that  in  the  very  propofing  to  your 
friend  your  difficulty,  you  yourfelf  (hall  hit  upon  the 
means  of  getting  over  it,  before  he  has  time  to  give  you 
his  opinion  upon  it.  And  you  will  like  wife  find,  that 
in  advifing  with  a  fiieud,  a  word  dropt  by  him  fhall 
furnifh  you  a  valuable  hint  for  your  condudl,  which  you 
fhall  wonder  how  you  yourfelf  came  to  mifs. 

It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that  there  are  cafes  in 
'^hich  110  man  can  judge  fo  well  what  fteps  fhould  be 

taken 
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taken  as  the  perfon  concerned;  becaufe  hehimfelf  may 
know  feveral  important  particulars  in  his  own  affairs, 
which  would  make  it  highly  improper  for  him  to  follow 
the  diredioos  another  perfon  might  give,  who  was  not 
aware  of  thofe  circuroftances.  Whoever,  therefore, 
gives  up  his  judgment^  and  a£ls  contrary  to  his  owi| 
better  knowledge,  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  his 
acquaintance,  or  with  common  cuftom,  is  guilty  of  a 
weaknefs,  the  confequences  of  which  ipay  prove  fiitaU 

SECT.    II. 

Of  Method^  Application  J  and  proper  Times  for  Bujinefs. 

Of  Trujling  to  others^  ^f 

THERE  is  nothing  that  contributes  more  to  the'^iJLir^^*^ 
ready  and  advantageous  defpatch,  as  well  as  to  the  ^^t,^jd»v^ 
fafety  and  fuccefs  of  buHnefs,  than  method  and  regu«  ^      .^juB^ 
larity.     Let  a  man  fet  down  in  his  memorandum-book,  ^^?2^j?^* 
every  morning,  the  feveral  articles  of  buiinefs  he  \xmxo  ^  / fh'^'^^^^^ 
do  through  the  day  ;  ^nd  beginning  with  the  firft  per«  n         Q 
fon  he  is  to  call  upon,  or  the  firft  place  he  is  to  go  to^  €ry^Si^ 
finifli  that  affair  (if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all)  before  hebe« 
gins  another ;  and  fo  on  to  the  reft*     A  man  of  bufinefsr, 
who  obferves  this  method,  will  hardly  ever  find  himfelf 
hurried  or  difconcerted  by  forgetfulnefs ;  And  he  who 
fets  down  all  his  tranfadlions  in  writing,  and  keeps  his 
accounts,  and  the  whole  ftate  of  his  affairs,  in  a  diftindk 
and  accurate  order,  fo  that  he  can  at  any  time,  by  look«> 
ing  into  his  books,  prefently  fee  in  what  condition  his 
bufinefs  is,  and  whether  he  is  in  a  thriving  or  declining 
way ;  fuch  a  one,  I  fay,  deferves  properly  the  charader 
of  a  man  of  bufinefs,  and  has  a  fair  profpedl  of  carrying 
his  fchemes  to  an  happy  ifiue.     But  fuch  exadlnefs  as 
this  will  by  no  means  fuit  the  man  of  pleafure,  who  has 
other  things  in  his  head. 

The  way  to  tranfadl  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs  in  a  little 
time,  and  with  great  certainty,  is  to  obferve  thefe  rules. 
To  fpeak  to  the  point.  To  ufe  no  more  words  than  are 
jieceflary  fully  to  exprefs  your  meaning ;  and  to  ftudy 
before-hand,  and  fet  down  in  writing  afterwards,  a 
^etch  of  the  tranfai^ion. 

The 
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There  Is  one  piece  of  prudence  above  all  others  abfo- 
Jutely  neceffary  to  thofe  who  exped  to  raife  themfelves 
in  the  world  by  an  employment  of  any  kind ;  I  mean  a 
conftant  and  unwearied  application  to  the  main  purfuit. 
By  means  of  indefatigable  diligence,  joined  with  fru- 
gality, we  fee  many  people  in  the  lowed  and  mod  la- 
borious ftations  in  life,  raife  themfelves  to  fuch  circum* 
Aances,  as  will  allow  them,  in  their  old  age,  that  eafe 
from  labour  of  body  and  anxiety  of  mind,  which  is  ne* 
ceflary  to  make  the  decline  of  life  fupportable.  I  have 
heard  of  a  tradefman  who,  at  his  firft  fettingout,  opened 
and  (hut  his  ftiop  every  day,  for  feveral  w^eks  together, 
without  felling  goods  to  the  value  of  one  penny ;  who, 
by  the  force  of  application  for  a  courfe  of  years,  raifed 
at  laft  a  handfome  fortune :  And  I  have  known  many 
who  have  had  a  variety  of  opportunities  for  fettling 
themfelves  comfortably  in  the  world,  and  who,  for  want 
of  fteadinefs  to  carry  any  .one  fcheme  to  pierfedtion,  have 
funk  from  one  degree  of  wretchcdnefs  to  another  for 
many  years  together,  without  aU  (lopes  of  eyer  getting 
pbove  diftrefs  and  pinching  want. 

There  is  hardly  ae  employment  in  life  fo  mean  that 
will  not  afford  a  fubfiftence,  if  conftantly .  applied  to: 
And  it  is  only  by  dint  of  indefatigable  diligence,  that  a 
fortune  is  to  be  acquiredinbufinefK,  Aneftategotby  what 
IS  commonly  called  a  lucky  hit,  is  a  rare  inltance ;  and  he 
who  expe^^s  to  have  his  fortune  njade  in  that  way,  is 
much  about  as  rational  as  he  who  ihould  negledl  all 
probable  means  of  living,  on  the  hopes  that  he  fhould 
fome  time  or  other  find  a  treafure.  The  misfortune  pf 
indolence  is.  That  there  is  no  fqch  th^ng  as  continuing 
in  the  fame  condition  without  an  income  of  one  kind  or 
other.  If  a  njan  does  not  beftir  himfelf,  poverty  nmft 
overtake  him  at  laft.  Jf  he  continues  to  give  out  for 
the  neceffary  charges  of  life,  and  will  not  take  the  pain$ 
to  gain  fomewhat  to  fupply  his  out-givings,  his  funds 
mud  at  length  come  to  an  end,  and  mifery  come  upon 
him  at  a  period  of  life  when  he  is  lead  able  to  grapple 
with  it,  I  mean  in  old  age,  if  not  before. 

The  charader  of  a  fluggard  mud,  I  think,  be  owned 
to  be  one  of  the  mod  contemptible.    In  proportion  to 

a  per- 
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a  perfon's  aftivity  for  his  own  good  and  that  of  his  fcU 
low-creatures,  he  is  to  be  reckoned  a  more  or  lefs  valu- 
able mefpber  of  fociety  :  And  if  all  the  idle  people  in  a 
nation  were  to  die  in  one  year,  the  lofs  would  be  in- 
conQderable,  in  comparifon  of  what  the  community  mult 
fuffer  by  being  deprived  of  a  very  few  of  the  adive 
and  induftrious.  Every  moment  of  time  ought  to  be 
put  to  its  proper  ule,  either  in  bufinefs,  in  improving 
'  the  mind,  in  the  innocent  and  necelTary  relaxations  and 
entertainments  of  life,  pr  in  the  care  pt  our  fouls* 

And  as  we  ought  to  be  much  more  frugal  of  our  time 
than  our  money,  the  one  being  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  the  other,  fo  ought  we  to  be  particularly  watchful 
t)f  opportunities.  Th^re  are  times  and  feafons  proper 
for  every  purppfe  of  life  ;  and  a  very  material  part  of 
prudence  it  is  to  judge  rightly  of  them,  and  msdke  the 
bed  of  them.  If  yoii  h^vc,  for  ei^ample  a  favour  to 
a{k  of  a  phlegmatic  gloomy  man,  take  him,  if  you  can, 
over  his  bottle.  If  you  want  to  deal  with  a  covetous 
inan,  by  no  means  prppofe  your  bufinefs  to  him  imme- 
diately after  he  has  been  paying  away  money,  but  ra-? 
ther  after  he  has  been  receiving.  If  you  know  a  per- 
fon,  for  whofe  intereft  you  have  occafion,  is  unhappy  in 
)iis  family,  put  yourfelf  in  his  way  abroad,  rather  than 
wait  on  him  at  his  own  houfe.  A  llateiman  will  not 
be  likely  to  give  you  a  favourable  audience  immediately 
after  meeting  with  a  difappointment  in  any  of  his 
fchemes.  There  are  i?v§n  many  people  who  are  alwajrs 
four  and  ill-humoured  from  their  riling  till  they  have 
dined.  And  as  in  perfons,  fo  in  things,  opportunity  is 
of  the  utmoft  confequence,  The  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  probable  rife  and  fall  of  merchandize,  the  fa- 
vourable feafons  for  importing  and  exporting,  a  quictr 
eye  to  fee,  and  a  nimble  hand  to  feize  advantages  as  they 
turn  up ;  thefe  are  the  talents  which  raife  men  from  low 
to  af&uent  circumftances* 

It  would  be  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  men  of  hv^ 
finefs,  if  they  made  it  a  rule  never  to  truft  any  thing  of 
confequence  to  another,  which  they  can  by  any  means 
do  themfelves.  Let  another  have  my  intereft  ever  fo 
(puch  at  heart,  I  am  fure  I  have  it  more  myfclf :  And 
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DO  fubftitute  one  can  employ  can  underftand  one's  bu- 
I  finefs  fo  well  as  the  principal,  Which  gives  him  a  great 
I  advantage  for  doing  things  in  the  beft  way,  as  he  can 
i<:hange  bis  meafures  according  to  circumftancesi  which 
I  another  has  not  authority  to  do.  As  for  dependents  of 
aU  kinds,  it  is  to  be  remembered  always,  that  their  ma- 
iler's intereft  poffeffes  at  moft  only  the  fecond  place  in 
their  minds.  Selfi-love  will  ever  be  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple, and  no  fidelity  whatever  will  prevent  a  perfon 
(from  beftowing  a  good  deal  of  thought  upon  his  own 
.concerns,  which  muft  break  in,  lefs  or  more,  upon  his 
diligence  in  confulting  the  intereft  of  his  conftituent. 
How  men  of  bufinefs  can  venture,  as  tbey  do,  to  truft 
the  great  concerns  fome  of  them  have,  for  one  balf  of 
every  week  in  the  year,  which  is  half  the  year,  to  fer- 
vants,  and  they  expe6t  others  to  take  care  6f  their  bu- 
iinefs,  when  they  will* iiot  be  at  the  trouble  of  minding 
it  tbemfelves,  h  to  me  inconceivable.  Nor  does  the 
detedion,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  frauds  of  fuch  peo- 
ple, feem  at  all  to  deter  our  men  of  hufinefs  from  truft- 
iog  to  them. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  knotv 
the  charaders  of  thofe  we  confide  in.  How  ihould  we 
imagine  we  can  know  thofe  of  others,  when  we  are  fo 
uncertain  about  our  own  ?  What  man  can  fay  of  him- 
felf,  I  never  ftiall  be  capable  of  fuch  a  vice  or  weak- 
nefs  ?  And  if  not  of  himfelf,  much  lefs  of  another.  Who 
ivould  then  needlefsly  truft  to  another,  when  he  can 
hardly  be  fure  of  himfelf? 

SECT.    m. 

Of  Frugality  and  Economy^     OfProjedlf.     Of  Diver/ions. 

NEXT  to  diligence  and  afliduity  in  bulinefs,  fru- 
gality and  economy  are  the  moft  neceflary  for 
him  who  would  raife  himfelf  in  the  world  by  his  own 
induftry.  Simple  nature  is  contented  with  a  little,  and 
thcfre  is  hardly  any  employment  which,  if  purfued  with 
prudence  and  attention,  will  not  yield  an  income  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  neceflary  ufes  of  life :  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  revenue  is  fo  great  fts  to  be  proof  againft  ex- 
travagance. 
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travagaDce.  WitQefs  the  emperor  Caligula^  who  in  a 
few  years  fpent  the  riches  of  the  world,  at  leaft  of  the 
Roman  world ;  I  meaDy  the  immenfe  treafures  his  ava- 
ritious  predeceflbr  Tiberius  had  been  amaffing  for  twcn* 
tj-two  years,  befides  the  current  revenues  of  the  ein- 
pire;  and  found  himfelf  reduced  to  ft  raits  from  the  moit 
exorbitant  riches.  Every  perfon's  experience  confirms 
this  truth.  That  thofe  pleafures  of  life  which  coft  the 
moft  are  the  leaft  fatisfadory  and  contrariwife.  The 
noife  of  balls,  plays,  and  mafquerades,  is  tirefome  ^  the 
parade  of  gilt  coaches,  of  powdered  footmen,  and  of 
ftate-viftts,  is  fulfome;  while  the  converfation  of  a  wife 
and  virtuous  friend,  the  endearments  of  a  faithful  wife 
and  innocent  children,  charity  to  the  indigent,  which 
none  but  a  good  economift  can  beftow,  the  purfuit  of 
ufeful  and  ornamental  knowledge,  the  ftudy  of  virtue 
and  religion,  thefe  are  entertainments  ever  new  and  ever 
delightful :  And  if  a  wife  man  may  thus  be  fatisfied 
from  himielf ;  if  the  nobleft  pleafures  and  trueft  enjoy- 
ments are  only^  to  be  had  in  our  own  hearty  and  in  our 
own  hoafes,  how  great  is  the  lolly  of  mankind,  who  fljr 
from  the  genuine,  the  rational,  the  cheap,  and  eaiily-at- 
tainable  enjo>ments  of  life,  in  a  mad  purfuit  after  the 
imaginary,  expenfive,  and  tirefome  vanities  of  (hew  and 
oflientation !  Were  the  enjoyments  which  pomp  and 
grandeur  yield  (fuppofing  them  unimbittered  with  re* 
fledions  on  their  fatal  confequences,  which  will  ever 
be  crowding  into  the  mind, )  infinitely  more  exquifite- 
than  thofe  of  virtue  and  fobriety,  which  is  the  very 
contrary  of  the  truth,  a  prudent  man  would  take  care> 
in  confideration  of  the  fliortnef*  ot  i:fe,  how  he  indulged 
them  to  the  negledl  of  the  lerions  buiincfs  of  life,  or  ta 
the  ruin  of  hi6  tortune»  None  but  a  niadnian  would 
lavifti  away  hh  whoie  patrimony  in  one  leafon,  with 
the  profped  of  poverty  and  mifery  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days  :  For  he  would  confiJer,  that  a  life  ianguiihed 
out  in  wretchednels,  or  in  dependence^  would  ira- 
menfely  overbalance  the  pleafure  of  retlediug,  that  he 
had  fpent  one  year  in  hearing  the  fineft  mufic,  in  feeing 
the  politeft  company,  in  eating  ih^  larcft  food,  and  in 
drinking  the  richeft  wines  the  world  could  afford :  Nay, 
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he  would  forefee  that  the  refledion  upon  pad  pleafures 
and  gaieties  would  only  render  bis  mifery  fo  much  the 
more  intolerable.  There  is  not,  indeed,  a  more  deplo- 
rable cafe  than  that  of  a  perfon,  who,  by  his  own  folly, 
has  reduced  himfelf  to  beggary  :  For,  befides  the  other 
diftreflfes  he  muft  ftruggle  with,  he  has  the  cruel  fting& 
of  his  own  rcfleclions  to  torture  him,  and  is  deprived  of 
the  poor  confolation  of  the  fympathy  and  compaffion  of 
his  acquaintance. 

Every  perfon  who  happens  by  any  means  whatever,' 
though  wholly  out  of  his  own  power  either  to  forefee  or 
prevent,  to  fink  in  the  world,  may  lay  his  account  with 
meeting  no  little  contempt  and  ill-ufage  from  the  bulk 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  even  from  thofe  for  whom  he 
has  in  his  profperity  done  the  greateft  kindnefles.  But 
when  it  is  known  that  a  man's  misfortunes  are  owing 
to  his  own  extravagance,  people  have  too  good  a  pre- 
tence for  withholding  their  compaffion  or  affiftance, 
and  for  treating  him  with  negledt  and  contempt.  It 
will  therefore  be  a  young  perfon's  wifdom^  before  he 
goes  too  far,  to  make  fuch  refledions  as  thcfe :  ^*  Shall 
I  laviQi  away  in  youthful  pleafure  and  folly  the  pa- 
trimony that  muft  fupport  me  for  my  whole  life  ? 
Shall  I  indulge  myfelf  in  rioting  and  drunkennefs,  till 
1  have  not  a  morfel  of  bread  ?  Shall  I  revel  in  plays, 
"  balls,  and  raufic-gardens,  till  I  bring  myfelf  to  a  gaol? 
**  Shall  I  wafte  my  fubftance  in  regaling  a  fet  of  wretches, 
**  who  will  turn  their  backs  upon  me  whenever  they 
*^  have  undone  me  ?  Shall  I  pafs  my  youth  like  a  lord, 
"  and  be  a  beggar  in  my  old  age  ?'* 

There  is  nothing  moire  unaccountable  than  the  com- 
mon pradlice  in  our  times  among  that  part  of  the  people 
who  ought  to  be  the  examples  of  frugality  as  well  as  of 
induftry,  the  citizens  of  London  ;  I  mean  the  ufual  way 
of  fetting  out  in  life.  It  feems,  generally  fpeaking,  as 
if  our  traders  thought  themfelves  in  duty  bound  to  go 
to  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  expence  which  their  circum- 
ftances  will  afford,  and  even  beyond,  the  very  firft  year 
of  their  fetting  up.  That  a  young  (hop-keeper  and  his 
new-married  wife,  whofe  joint  fortunes  would  not  make 
up  five  thoufand  pounds^  Ihould  be^in  with  fitting  in 
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ftate  to  receive  company,  keeping  footmen,  carriages, 
and  country-houfes,  and  awkwardly  mimicking  the  ex- 
travagances of  the  other  end  of  the  town,  before  they 
know  how  trade  may  turn  out,  or  how  numerous  a  fa- 
mily of  children  they  may  have  to  provide  for;  what 
can  be  more  prepollerous  ?  As  if  the  public  had  fo  little 
difcernment,  as  to  conclude  that  people's  circumftances 
were  always  according  to  the  (hew  they  made.  How 
eafy  is  it  for  any  man  to  increafe  his  expence,  if  he  finds 
his  income  increafe  ?  And  how  hard  is  it  to  be.obliged> 
after  fetting  out  in  a  grand  manner,  to  retrench  and 
lower  the  fails?  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  done  in  trade, 
without  attedmg  a  perfon's  credit,  which  accord 
obliges  many  traders  to  go  on  in  the  exorbitant 
they  firil  fet  out  in,  to  their  own  ruin  and  that  of  others 
-who  have  been  engaged  with  them.  In  fome  countries, 
infolvency,  where  a  good  account  of  the  caufes  which 
brought  it  on  cannot  be  given,  is  punilhed  with  death. 
If  the  law  oi  England  were  as  fevere,  what  the  fate  of 
many  of  the  bankrupt  citizens  of  London  muft  have  been, 
every  one  may  judge. 

The  great  confumption  of  private  fortunes  is  owing 
chiefly  to  thofe  expences  which  are  conftant,  and  run 
on,  day  after  day,  the  whole  year  round.  People  do  not 
feem  to  attend  fufficiently  to  the  confequences  of  the 
cxpence  of  one  difli,  or  one  bottle  of  wine  more  than  A 
enough  in  their  daily  economy.  Yet  the  faving  of  three  |\ 
or  four  (hillings  a-day  will  amount  to  fixty  or  eighty 
pounds  in  a  year;  which  fum  faved  up  yearly  for  thirty 
years,  the  ordinary  time  a  man  carries  on  bufinefs,  would 
amount  to  near  five  thoufand  pounds,  reckoning  inte- 
red  ;  and  ftill  more,  if  you  fuppofe  it  laid  out  in  an 
advantageous  trade. 

If  any  young  gentleman  of  fortune  imagines  the  large- 
nefs  of  his  income  fufficient  to  render  frugality  and  eco- 
nomy ufelefs,  a  little  experience  will  (hew  him  to  his 
colt,  that  no  error  can  be  greater.  The  charge  of  main- 
taining a  number  of  fervants,  who  are  to  be  fupported 
not  only  in  necelFaries,  but  in  all  the  wafte  and  deftruc- 
tion  they  pleafe  to  make ;  the  expence  of  coachmen, 
footmen,  horfes  an4  hounds,  a  town-houfe  and  coun* 
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try-feat,  is  enormous.  But  if  to  thefe  there  be  added 
the  charge  of  a  miftrefs,  that  alone  will  farmount  all 
the  reft ;  and  the  expenc^  of  a  fteivard  will  exceed  all  the 
others  put  together  :  For  as  none  of  the  other  depend^ 
ents  upon  a  great  man  have  it  in  their  power  to  do 
more  than  run  away  with  a  little  of  his  calh,  or  the  pro« 
vifions  of  his  houfe  from  time  to  time,  they  cannot  ut-< 
terly  ruin  him  without  his  own  knowledge :  But  the 
fieward,  having  the  rteeiving  and  paying  of  all  in  hia 
own  hands,  may  very  eafily,  in  a  Ihort  time,  if  his  ac- 
counts are  not  looked  into,  appropriate  to  bimfelf  the 
bulk  of  the  eftate,  and  ruin  his  mafter  before  he  had 
any  fufpicion  of  his  affairs  being  out  of  order» 

It  feems  to  me  very  unaccountable,  that  men  of  for- 
tune (hould  think  it  nectlTary  to  go  to  the  utmoft  ftretch 
of  their  incomes,  and  generally  beyond  them;  when  they 
muft  find,  that  a  crowd  of  fervants  and  dependents  is 
biit  a  difturbance  to  happinefs,  which  requires  peace  and 
tranquillity,  and  flies  from  noife  and  oftentation.  Is  it 
necelTary  for  popularity  ?  By  no  means.  Half  the  mo- 
ney laid  out  for  the  fervice  of  the  public,  or  in  judicious 
charities,  would  procure  a  gentleman  the  real  efteem 
and  affedtion  of  his  neighbours ;  whereas  the  greateft 
expence  laid  out  upon  tbofe  blood-fuckers,  which  ge- 
nerally feed  upon  the  great,  does  but  expofe  him  to 
their  contempt,  who  laugh  in  their  Heeve  tp  find  they 
can  fo  grofsly  gull  him  out  of  his  money. 
J  The  employing  a  number  of  working  people  in  im- 
/  proving  barren  grounds,  in  laying  out  plantations,  in 
railing  buildings  for  a  continual  increafe  of  tenants  upon 
a  thriving  eftate,  with  the  acquiiition  of  new  inhabi- 
tants>  the  encouragement  of  manufadlures,  and  providing 
for  the  poor ;  thefe  are  the  arts  that  will  gain  a  country- 
gentleman  more  popularity,  thankeeping  open  houfe  the 
whole  year  round. 

Let  me  advife  young  people  to  be  particularly  cau- 
tious of  new  fchemes  or  projedls.  There  is  not  one  of 
a  hundred  that  ever  fucceeds  at  all ;  nor  one  of  many 
hundreds  that  brings  their  inventors  any  thing  but  dif- 
appointment  and  rum.  The  reafon  is  pretty  plain.  It 
requires  a  great  expence  to  fet  any  new  fcheme  on  foot. 

The 
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Thebulk  of  mankind  are  prejudiced  againfl:  novelties^ 
iand  confequently  are  apt  to  oppofe  them.  The  gene- 
rality of  people  are  likewife  jealous  of  every  fcheme  that 
may  any  way  affect  their  intereft ;  and  many  from  pure 
envy,  take  a  pleafure  in  oppofing  and  depreciating  every 
new  propofal.  The  contriver  himfelf  is  greatly  at  a 
lofs,  being  obliged  to  try  various  methods  to  bring  his 
defigns  to  bear,  and  to  lay  out  a  certain  expence  for  aa 
uncertain  profit.  So  that  we  obferve  accordingly,  who- 
ever projecSs  any  thing  new  in  fcience,  in  mechanics^ 
or  in  trade,  feldom  does  more  than  open  the  way  for 
others  to  profit  by  his  ingenuity. 

What  fhall  be  faid  upon  the  fubjedt  of  pleafures  and 
fliverfions  in  an  age,  in  which  all  ranks,  fexes,  and  ages 
run  to  eXcefs  in  this  refped  ?  And  yet  to  make  the 
amufements  of  life  the  bufinefs  of  life,  is  abfurd  in  any 
tational  being  who  has  ever  heard  of  a  judgment  to 
come,  and  who  is  not  abfolutely  certain  (which  I  be- 
lieve hardly  any  one  will  pretend)  that  he  never  fliall 
be  called  to  give  an  account  of  the  ufe  he  has  made  of 
his  time*  But  if  there  be  any  abfurdity  greater  than 
ariother,  it  is,  That  a  man  of  bufinefs  fhould  fet  up  for 
a  man  of  tafte  and  pleafures :  Yet  we  fee  the  public  di- 
verfions  of  this  great  city  crowded  and  fupported  chiefly 
by  the  citizens.  We  fee  thofe  vvhofe  bufinefs  is  in  town 
outvying  one  another  in  the  elegancy  of  their  country- 
houfes;  plays,  balls,  operas,  mufic-gardens,  concerts, 
jefbrted  to  by  the  loweft  mechanics — the  confetjuences 
of  which  extravagances  are  bankruptcies  innumerable  ; 
—not  to  mention  frauds,  robberies,  forgeries^  and  fo 
forth.  .  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  fupport  a  family  in  the 
moft  frugal  way;  but  when  to  the  ordinary  convenien'- 
ces  of  lite,  the  above  extravagances  are  to  be  added, 
there  is  no  j;nd  of  it ;  and  the  covetoufnefs  of  a  fpend- 
thrift  is  incomparably  more  mifchievous  than  that  of  a 
mifer :  The  latter  will,  at  woril,  only  grind  the  face  of 
the  poor,  and  take  the  advantage  of  all  that  are  lefs 
cunning  than  himfelf  j  but  the  former  will  not  ftick  at 
forgery,  robbery,  or  murder. 

At  the  fam^  time,  that  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  fay  too 
much  againfl:  the  inordinate  purfiiit  of  diverfions,  which 
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even  defeats  its  owil  end,  becoming,  through  excefs,  a 
burden  and  fatigue,  inftead  of  ai  relaxation  ;  after  all,  I 
fay,  that  may  be  urged  againft  this  reigning  folly  of 
our  times,  I  know  no  juft  reafon  why  a  man  of  bufinefs 
fhould  deny  himfelf  the  moderate  ufe  of  fuch  innocent 
^mufements  as  his  fortune  or  leifure  will  allow  ;  his  for- 
tune, ill  a  confiftency  with  fupporting  his  family,  and 
contributing  to  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  and  his  leifure, 
in  a  confiftency  with  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
ftate  of  his  own  affairs,  and  doing  offices  of  kindnefs  to 
thofe  about  him.  Some  of  the  raoft  innocent  amufe- 
ments  1  know,  are  reading,  vit,  hiftory,  lives,  geography^ 
^nd  natural  philofophy,  with  a  very  little  choice  poetry  ; 
the  converfation  of  a  few  agreeable  friends,  and  drawing, 
where  there  is  a  genius  for  it.  To  thefe  may  be  added, 
riding  on  horfeback  once  or  twice  in  a  week,  where  it 
can  be  done  conveniently, 

Mufic  is  never  fafely  indulged,  where  there  is  too 
great  a  defire  to  excel  in  it ;  for  that  generally  draws 
people  into  an  expence  of  time  and  money,  above  what 
the  accomplifhment,  carried  to  the  greateft  length,  is 
-worth. 

.  As  for  cards,  and  all  other  ways  of  gaming,  they  are 
the  ruin  of  rational  converfation,  the  bane  of  fociety, 
and  the  curfe  of  the  nation, 

SECT.    IV. 

Of  Over-trading.  Of  Integrity  prudentially  confidered. 
Of  Credulity.  OJ  prudent  Conduct  in  cafe  of  a  reverfe 
of  Fortune.  Of  the  different  Cbaraiiers  of  Men,  and 
bow  to  apply  them. 

THERE  is  one  error  in  the  conduft  of  the  indu- 
ftrious  part  of  mankind,  whofe  effedls  prove  as 
fatal  to  their  fortunes  as  thofe  of  fome  of  the  firft  vices, 
though  it  is  generally  the  moft  adive  and  the  ableft 
xnen  who  run  into  it :  I  mean,  over-trading.  Profufion 
itfelf  is  not  more  dangerous ;  nor  does  idlenefs  bring 
more  people  to  ruin,  than  launching  out  into  trade  be- 
yond their  abilities.  The  exuberant  credit  given  lit 
trade^  though  it  is  fprnetiines  of  advantage,  efpecially 
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people  whofe  capitals  are  fmall,  is  yet  perhaps  upon  the 
whole  more  detrimental  than  a  general  diffidence  would 
be.  For  a  young  trader  to  take  the  utmoft  credit  he 
can  have,  is  only  running  the  utmoft  rifque  he  can  run^ 
And  if  he  would  conflder,  that  as  others  truft  him  to  a 
great  extent,  he  muft  lay  his  account  withtrufting  thofe 
he  deals  with  to  a  great  value  likewife ;  and  that  confe- 
quently  he  nriuft  run  a  great  many  hazards  of  his  own 
payments  falling  fhort,  and  that  the  failure  or  difap- 
pointment  of  two  or  three  confiderable  fums  at  the  fame 
time,  may  difable  him  from  making  his  payments  regu* 
larly,  which  is  utter  ruin  to  his  credit;  if,  I  fay,  a 
young  trader  were  to  confider  in  this  manner  the  con-* 
fequence  of  thingSj  he  would  notthinktheofFer  of  large 
credit  fo  much  a  favour  as  a  fnare ;  efpecially  if  he 
likewife  refieded^  that  whoever  offers  him  large  credit, 
and  for  long  time,  without  fufficient  fecurity,  will  think 
he  has  a  right  to  charge  a  very  confiderable  profit  upon 
the  commodities  he  fells  him  ;  and  confequently  the  ad< 
vantage  he  can  gain  by  them,  muft  be  too  inconfidcr- 
abie  to  make  up  for  the  ri(k  he  muft  run.  The  tra- 
der who  gives  and  takes  large  credit,  efpecially  if  he  has 
large  concerns  in  foreign  parts,  and  is  not  pofteiTed  of  a 
very  confiderable  fortune,  muft  be  liable  to  fuch  ha* 
zards,  and  fuch  ter^^or  and  anxiety,  that  I  (hould  think 
a  very  moderate  profit  ariling  from  trading  f^ifeiy,  and 
within  a  reafonable  compafs,  much  the  molt  eliejible.  I 
know  but  one  fort  of  trade  in  which  large-credit  might 
be  faJfely  taken,  viz.  wher^  one  could  quickly  make  fales 
of  large  quantities  of  goods  for  ready  money  ;  and  in 
fuch  a  trade,  to  take  credit  when  one  might  buy  to 
greater  advantage  for  ready  money,  would  be  very 
abfurd. 

There  is  no  fubjed  which  men  of  bufinefs  ought  to 
have  oftener  in  their  view,  than  the  precarioufnefs  of  hu- 
man affairs.  In  order  to  the  luccefs  of  any  fcheme^it 
is  neceflary  that  every  material  circumftance  take  place; 
as,  in  order  to  the  right  going  of  a  watch  or  clock,  it  is 
necelTary  that  every  one  of  the  wheels  be  in  order.  To 
fucceed  in  trade,  it  is  neceffary  that  a  man  be  pofTeifed 
of  a  large  capital ;  that  he  be  well  qualified  (which 
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alone  comprehends  a  great  many  particulars) ;  that  his 
integrity  be  unfufpefted  ;  that  he  have  no  enemies  to 
blaft  his  credit ;  that  foreign  and  home  markets  keep 
nearly  according  to  his  expedations;  that  thofe  he  deals 
with,  and  credits  to  any  great  extent,  be  both  as  honeft 
and  as  fufficient  as  he  believes'  them  to  be ;  that  his 
funds  never  fail  him  when  he  depends  on  them ;  and 
that,  in  (hort,  every  thing  turn  out  to 'his  expedation. 
But  furely  it  muft  require  a  very  great  degree  of  that 
fanguine  temper,  fo  common  in  youth,  to  make  a  jtian 
perfuade  himfelf  that  there  is  no  manner  of  hazard  of 
his  finding  bimfelf  deceived  or  difappointed  in  fdmeone 
among  fo  many  particulars.  Yet  we  commonly  fee  in- 
ftances  of  bartkruptcies,  where  a  trader  Ihall  have  gone 
to  the  extent  of  perhaps  ten  times  the  value  of  his  ca- 
pital ;  and  by  means  of  large  credit,  and  railing  money 
with  one  hand,  to  pay  with  the  other,  has  fupported 
himfelf  upon  the  effeds  of  other  people,  till  at  length 
fome  one  or  other  of  his  laft  ihifts  failing  him,  down  he 
links  with  hi&  own  weight,  and  bri-ngs  hLndveds  to  ruin 
with  him. 

Upon  the  head  of  over-trading,  and  haftening  to  be 
I  rich,  I  cannot  help  making  a  remark  on  the  condudb 
of  many  traders  of  large  capitals,  who,  for  the  fake  of 
adding  to  a  heap,  already  too  great,  monopolize  the  mar-- 
ket,  or  trade  for  a  profit  which  they  know  dealers  of 
fmaller  fortunes  cannot  poffibly  live  by.  If  fuch  men 
really  think,  that  their  raifing  themfelves  thus  on  the 
ruin  o^  others  is  juftifiable,  and  that  riches  got  in  this 
manner  are  fairly  gained,  they  muft  either  have  ne- 
glefted  properly  informing  their  -confciences,  or  muft 
have  ftified  their  remonftrances. 

Whoever  would  thrive  in  trade,  let  him  take  care^ 
above  all  things,  to  keep  up  tp  ftridt  integrity.  If  a 
trader  is  once  known  to  be  guilty  of  taking  exorbitant 
profits,' or  other  unfair  advantages  of  thofe  he  deals 
with,  there  is  an  end  of  his  charadler :  And  unlefs  a 
man  can  get  a  fortune  by  one  tranfadion,  it  is  madnefs 
in  prudentials  to  hazard  his  whole  reputation  at  once  : 
And  even  if  he  could,  giving  his  foul  for  an  eftate  would 
be  but  a  lofing  trade.    But  of  this  more  hereafter. 
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*'WheQ  it  happens  that  one  is  folicited  to  lend  money^ 
or  interpofe  his  credit  for  any  perfon  in  difficulties,  the 
right  way  is,  to  make  Aire  either  that  the  fuoi  furniflied 
or  engaged  for,  be  fuch  as  he  can  lay  his  account  with 
lofing,  without  any  material  detriment  to  his  affairs,  or 
that  he  have  an  unexceptionable  Security  in  his  hands. 
The  confequences  of  lending  mon^y,  or  being  fecurity 
for  others,  generally  prove  the  lofs  of  both  money  and 
friend :  For  people  are  commonly  at  the  laft  pinch 
when  they  come  to  borrowing,  and  it  is  not  an  incon- 
iiderable  fum  that  will  keep  them  from  finking :  And 
the  demand  of  payment  feldom  fails  to  occafion  difguft 
between  friends*  The  beft  method  I  know  for  fupport- 
ing  a  man  of  merit  in  diftrefs,  is  for  a  fet  of  three  or 
four,  or  more^  according  to  the  occafion,  to  contribute 
^onjundly,  fo  that  the  lofs  being  divided,  if  it  fhould 
prove  a  lofs,  may  not  prove  fatal  to  any  one  concerned. 
And  if  in  this,  or  any  other  prudent  way,  one  can  do  a 
feryice  in  a  time  of  need  to  a  perfon  of  merit,  one  ought 
always  to  rejoice  in  the  opportunity;  and  he  will  be 
highly  to  blame  who  negle<^s  it.  But  as  there  is  infi* 
nite  craft  and  knavery  ainong  mankind,  let  me  advife 
young  people  to  beware  of  the  common  weaknefs  that 
period  of  life  is  generally  fubjed  to,  I  mean  credulity. 
The  moil  open-hearted  are  the  mod  liable  to  be  itn* 
pofed  upon  by  the  defigning ;  though  one  would  think 
a  man's  knowing  his  own  intentions  to  be  fincere  and 
honeft,  fhould  be  no  reafon  for  bis  concluding  every  one 
be  meets  to  be  of  the  fame  chara^ei?* 

There  is  no  certain  method  of  avoiding  the  faares  of 
the  crafty  :  But  it  would  be  a  goo4  cuftom  if  men  of 
bufinefs  made  it  their  ufual  pradice,  in  all  their  deal- 
ings, where  it  is  pradicable,  to  draw  up  in  writing  a 
minute  or  memorial  of  every  tranfadion,  fubfcribed  by 
both,  with  a  claufe  fignifying,  that,  in  cafe  of  any  dif- 
ference, they  fhould  both  agree  to  fubmit  the  matter  to 
arbitration :  For  it  is  very  common  for  a  defigning  perfon^ 
in  making  an  agreement,  to  take  no  notice  of  the  rea- 
fonable  and  natural  confequences  of  an  advantageous 
conceffion ;  but  to  put  off  the  perfon  he  wants  to  take 
an  advantage  of,  with  a  general  phrafe^  as,  WeJharCtfall 
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out ;  I  ajfure  you  I  mean  you  welly  I  wotCt  wrong  you: 
and  fuch  like :  And  when  accounts  come  to  be  fettled^ 
and  the  party  who  thinks  himfelf  aggrieved  declares, 
that  he  made  the  bargain  altogether  with  the  profped: 
of  having  fuch  and  fuch  advantages  allowed  hioi  ;  No^ 
fays  the  fliarper,  I  never  told  you  I  would:  Though  it 
is  the  very  fame  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  of  deceiving, 
as  if  he  had  exprefsly  confented  to  it ;  yet  the  unhappy 
fufferer  mud  fit  down  with  the  lofs,  becaufe  he  can 
only  fay  he  was  deceived  by  infinuatiohs,  and  not  by  a 
diredt  fraud  within  the  reach  of  the  law.  One  cannot 
therefore  be  too  exad  in  making  contrads ;  nor  is  there 
indeed  any  fafety  in  dealing  with  deceitful  and  ava* 
ritious  people,  though  one  thinks  he  ufes  the  utmofl; 
precaution. 

It  will,  I  believe,  generally  be  found  of  good  ufe,  in 
order  to  underftand  the  real  fentiments  of  mankind,  and 
to  difcover  when  they  have  any  indiredl  defigo,  to  ob- 
ferve  carefully  their  looks.  There  is  fomething  in 
knavery  that  will  hardly  bear  the  infpedion  of  a  pierc- 
ing eye  :  And  you  will  generally  obferve  in  a  (harper 
an  unfteady  and  confufed  look.  And  if  a  perfon 
is  perfuaded  of  the  uncommon  fagacity  of  oiie  he  is 
to  appear  before,  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  muftcr  up 
enough  of  impudence  and  artifice  to  bear  him  through 
without  faltering.  It  will  therefore  be  a  good  way  to 
try  one  whom  you  fulped  of  a  defign  upon  you,  by  fix- 
ing your  eyes  upon  his,  and  by  bringing  up  a  fuppofition 
of  your  haying  to  do  with  one  whofe  integrity  you  fuf- 
pedled,  and  what  you  would  do  in  fuch  a  cafe.  If  the 
perfon  you  are  talking  with  be  really  what  you  fufpedij 
he  will  hardly  be  capable  of  keeping  his  countenance. 

One  ought  always  to  fufpeft  men  remarkably  avari- 
tious.  Great  love  of  money  is  a  great  enemy  to  ho- 
nefty.  The  aged  are  more  dangerous  than  young  peo- 
ple. They  are  more  defirous  of  gain,  and  know  more 
indired  ways  of  coming  at  it,  and  of  outwitting  others, 
than  the  young.  It  will  be  your  wifdom  to  be  cau- 
tious of  all  fuch;  and  of  thofe,  who  in  an  afifeded 
manner  bring  in  religion  on  all  occafions,  in  feafon 
and  out  of  feafon  j  of  all  fraooth  and  fawning  peo- 

pie; 
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pie ;  of  thofe  who  are  very  talkative,  and  who,  in 
dealing  with  yoil,  endeavour  to  draw  off  your  attention 
from  the  point  in  hand,  by  a  number  of  incoherent  re- 
fiedlions  introduced  at  random,  and  of  the  extremely 
fufpicious ;  for  it  is  generally  owing  to  a  confcioufnefs 
of  a  defigning  temper,  that  people  are  apt  to  fufpedt 
others.  If  ever  you  hear  a  perfon  boaft  of  his  having 
got  any  exorbitant  advantage  in  his  dealings,  you  may. 
generally  fpeaking,  conclude  fuch  a  one  not  too  rigo* 
roufly  honeft«  It  is  feldom  that  a  great  advantage  is  to 
be  got,  but  there  mud  be  great  difadvantage  on  the 
other  fide.  And  whoever  triumphs  in  his  having  got  by 
another^s  lofs,  you  may  eafily  jud^e  of  his  charadter. 

There  is  a  fort  qf  people  in  the  world,  of  whom  the 
young  and  unexperienced  ftand  much  in  need  to  be 
warned.  They  are  the  fanguine  promifers.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  forts.  The  firft  are  thofe,  who, 
from  a  foolifh  cuftom  of  fawning  upon  all  thofe  they 
come  into  company  with,  have  learned  a  habit  of  proi- 
mifing  to  do  great  Hindnefles,  which  they  have  no 
thought  of  performing.  The  other  ^re  a  fort  of  warm 
people,  who,  while  they  are  lavifliing  away  their  pro- 
mtfes,  hav«  really  fonie  thoughts  of  doing  what  they 
engage  for.  But  afterwards,  when  the  time  of  per- 
formance comes,  the  fanguine  f^t  being  gone  off,  the 
trouble  or  expence  appears  in  another  light ;  the  pro- 
mifer  cools,  and  the  expedlaot  is  bubbled,  and  perhaps 
greatly  injured  by  the  difappointment^ 

When  it  fo  happens,  as  it  will  often  unavoidably,  in 
fpite  of  the  greateft  wifdom,  and  the  ftridteft  integrity* 
of  condudt,  that  a  man  of  bufinefs  has  reafon  to  think 
he  cannot  long  ftand  it,  but  muft  make  a  ftop  of  pay- 
ments, it  will  be  his  wifdom  to  call  together  his  credi- 
tors, to  let  them  know  the  ftate  of  his  affairs  before  they 
come  to  the  worft ;  and  gain,  by  an  honeft  and  full  fur- 
render  of  all,  that  forbearance  and  favour,  which  are  al- 
ways readily  granted  on  fuch  occafions.  The  longer  a 
bad  affair  of  that  kind  goes  on,  it  grows  the  worfe ;  the 
conftant  expence  of  living  diminifhes  the  funds ;  the 
accounts  become  the  more  involved,  and  more  and  more 
\;^ad  debts  fink  the  value  of  the  unfortunate  man's  eftate. 

E  4  Noi: 
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Nor  is  fucb  a  misfortune  fo  extremely  formidable,  where 
a  trader  can  make  it  appear,  that  neither  grofs  mifma-* 
nagement,  nor  indireA  conduA  have  occafioned  it.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  often  happened,  that  a  trader  has, 
by  (hewing  a  lingular  degree  of  honefty  and  difintereft- 
cdnefs  on  fuch  an  occafion,  fo  won  the  compaffion  and 
efteem  of  his  creditors,  that  they  have  not  only  allowed 
him  time  to  n^ake  up  his  affairs,  but  have  even  given 
him  fuch  encouragement,  and  done  him  fuch  kindnefles, 
as  have  enabled  him  to  raife  himfelf^  by  his  induflry,  to 
circumftances  he  was  not  likely  ever  to  have  arrived  at. 
If  a  trader  will  flounder  on  from  misfortune  to  misfor- 
tune, in  hopes  of  getting  clear  by  fome  lucky  hit,  he 
muft  be  content  to  take  the  confequences;  but  prudence 
will  dired  to  build  no  expeftations  on  any  fcheme,  for 
the  fuccefs  of  which  one  has  not  many  different  proba-» 
bilities,  in  cafe  of  the  failure  of  one  or  twa 

In  cafe  of  bankruptcy,  or  otherwifc,  when  an  unfor* 
tunate  trader,  through  the  lenity  of  bis  creditors,  is  dif- 
charged,  on  giving  up  his  eft'efts,  and  paying  as  faif 
as  they  will  go,  there  is  not  the  lead  pretence  for 
queftioning,  whether  he  is  obliged  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency, if  ever  it  (hould  be  in  his  power.  If  every 
man  is  in  juftice  obliged  to  make  full  payment  of  all  he 
owes,  there  is  no  doubt  but  in  this  cafe  there  is  the 
fame  obligation,  or  rather  indeed  a  ftronger ;  becaufe 
the  creditors  have  quitted  part  of  what  they  had  a  le* 
gal  claim  to,  and  have  thereby  laid  him  under  an 
obligation  to  do  them  juftice,  if  ever  it  ihould  be  in  hi^ 
power. 

The  fuccefs  of  bufinefs  being  fo  extremely  precarious^ 
it  is  a  very  confiderable  part  of  prudence  to  take  care 
what  fort  of  people  one  is  x:oncerned  with.  One  would 
not  choofe  to  take  credit  of  an  avaritious  and  cruel  man, 
left  it  fhould  happen,  by  an  unlucky  run  of  trade,  that 
one's  atfairs  fhould  go  into  confution,  and  one  fhould 
fall  under  the  power  of  fuch  a  perfon ;  becaufe  one 
could  expect  nothing  from  fuch  a  creditor  but  the  moft 
rigorous  treatment  the  law  would  allow. 

The  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  connexion  be- 
tween men's  geqeral  ch^rafters  and  their  refpedive  be- 
haviour^ 
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haviour,  and  the  prudence  of  ufing  mankind  according 
to  their  dilpofitions  and  circumftances,  fo  as  to  gain 
one's  laudable  defigns  by  them,  is  a  very  important  part 
of  condu(3. 

A  roifer,  for  example,  is  by  no  means  a  proper  perfon 
to  apply  to  for  a  favour  that  will  coft  him  any  thing. 
But  if  he  be  a  man  of  any  principle,  he  will  make  an 
excellent  partner  in  trade,  or  arbitrator  in  a  difpute 
about  property  :  For  he  will  condefcend  to  little  things, 
and  ftickle  for  (rifles,  which  a  generous  man  would 
fcom. 

A  paffionate  man  will  fly  into  a  rage  at  a  trifling  af- 
front ;  but  he  will,  generally  fpeaking,  foon  forget  the 
difpbligation,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  any  fervice  in  his 
power  to  make  it  up  with  you^  It  is  not  therefore  by 
far  fo  dangerous  to  difoblige  fuch  a  one,  as  the  gloomy, 
fuUen  mortal,  who  hardly  feems  difpleafed,  and  yet  will 
wait  feven  years  for  an  opportunity  of  doing  you  a  mif- 
chief.  Again,  a  cool  flow  man  is,  generally  fpeaking, 
the  fitted  to  advife  with  ;  but  for  d^fpatch  of  bulineib, 
make  ufe  of  the  warm,  faoguine  temper. 

An  old  man  will  generally  give  you  the  befl:  advice; 
but  the  young  is  the  fitted  for  budling  for  your  intercd. 
There  are  fome  men  of  no  character  at  all ;  but  take  a 
new  tindlure  from  the  lad  company  they  were  in.  It  is 
pot  fafe  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  fuch. 

Some  men  are  wholly  ruled  by  their  wives,  and  mod 
men  a  good  deal  influenced  by  them ;  as  in  matters  of 
the  economy  an4  decorum  of  life  it  is  fit  they  fl[iouId.  It 
will  therefore  be  prudent,  generally  fpeaking,  to  ac- 
commodate one's  fchemes  to  the  humour  of  both  par- 
ties, when  one  is  to  enter  into  important  concerns  with 
^  married  man.    . 

It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any  thing  very  valuable  in  the 
mind  of  a  covetous  mau.  Avarice  is  generally  the  vice 
of  abjedl  fpirits  j  as  extravagance  often,  not  always,  of 
generous  minds.  Men,  who  have  a  great  talent  at  get- 
ting of  money,  mod  commonly  have  no  other ;  and  you 
may  for  the  mod  part  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  man, 
^bo  has  raifed  exorbitant  wealth  from  nothing,  has  been 
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too  much  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  riches,  to  mind  his 
own  improvement,  or  any  thing  befides  money. 

A  bully  is  generally  a  coward.  Wfien  therefore  on^ 
happens  unluckily  to  have  to  do  with  fuch  a  one,  the  beft 
way  is  to  make  up  to  him  boldly,  and  anfwer  him  with 
firmnefs  ;  if  you  ftiew  the  leafl  fign  of  fubmiflion,  he 
will  take  the  advantage  of  it  to  ufe  you  ill. 

A  boafter  is  to  be  fufpefted  in  all  he  fays^  Such  men 
have  a  natural  infirmity,  which  makes  them  forget  what 
they  are  about,  and  run  into  a  thoufand  extravagances^ 
which  have  no  connedion  with  truth.  Their  aflertions^] 
their  profellions  of  friendfhip,  their  promifes,  and  their 
threatenings,  go  for  nothing  with  men  of  underftanding 
and  knowledge  of  the  world.  They  are  by  no  means 
to  be  trufted  with  a  fecret.  If  they  do  not  difcover  it 
from  vanity,  they  will  through  levity.  There  is  the 
lame  danger  in  trufting  the  man  who  loyes  his  bottle, 
and  is  qftep  difordered  with  liquor. 

A  meek-tempered  man  is  not  the  proper  perfon  to  fo- 
licit  hufinefe  for  you  :  bis  modefty  will  be  eafily  con- 
founded. Nor  is  the  man  of  paffion,  nor  the  talkative 
man :  the  firft  will  be  apt  to  be  put  out  of  temper,  and 
the  other  to  forget  himfelf,  and  blunder  out  fomewhat 
that  may  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  negociation.  The 
£tteit  character  to  be  concerned  with,  is  that  in  which 
are  united  an  inviolable  integrity,  founded  upon  rational 
principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  a  cool  but  daring  tem- 
per, a  friendly  heart,  a  ready  hand,  long  experience, 
and  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  world,  with  a  folid  re- 
putation of  many  years  Handing,  and  eafy  circum- 
i^ances. 

A  man's  ruling  paflion  is  the  key  by  which  you  may 
let  yourfelf  into  his  charader,  and  may  pretty  nearly, 
guefs  at  his  future  condud,  if  he  be  not  a  wit  or  a  fool ; 
for  they  aft  chiefly  from  caprice*  There  are  likewife 
connedions  between  the  different  parts  of  men's  ch^irac- 
ters,  which  it  will  be  ufeful  for  you  to  ftudy.  If  yoa 
find  a  man  to  be  cowardly,  for  example,  you  may  fuf-* 
ped  him  to  be  cruel,  deceitful,  and  fordid.  If  you 
]uiow  another  to  be  hafty  and  pallionate,  you  may  ge^ 
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nerally  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  is  open  and  artlefs  ; 
and  fo  on .     But  theie  rules  admit  of  exceptions. 

There  are  fix  forts  of  people,  at  whofe  hands  you 
need  not  expedt  much  kindnefs.  The  fordid  and  nar- 
row-minded»  think  of  nobody  but  their  noble  lelves* 
The  lazy,  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  ferve  you.  The 
bufy,  have  not  time  to  think  of  you.  The  over-grown 
rich  man,  is  above  minding  any  one  who  needs  bis  aflift- 
ance.  The  poor  and  unhappy,  has  neither  fpirit  nor 
ability.  The  good-natured  fool,  however  willing,  is  not 
capable  of  ferving  you. 

In  negociating,  there  are  a  number  of  circumftances 
to  becQufidered,  the  neglc6t  of  any  of  which  may  de- 
feat your  whole  fcheme.  Firft,  the  fex.  Women,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  are  naturally  diffident  and  timorous  ; 
not  admirers  of  plain  undifguifed  truth  ;  apt  to  be 
fliocked  at  the  leaft  defedt  of  delicacy  in  the  addrefs 
of  thofe  who  approach  them  ;  fond  of  new  fchemes  ;  if 
frugal,  apt  to  deviate  into  fordid  narrownefs ;  almofli 
univerfally  given  to  (hew  and  finery  ;  eafily  influenced 
by  inconfiderable  motives,  if  fuitable  to  their  humour; 
and  not  to  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  your  propo- 
fal,  fo  much  by  folid  reafoning,  as  by  fome  witty  or 
lively  manner  of  offering  it ;  once  difpleafed  and  always 
cold  ;  if  wicked  enough  to  be  revengeful,  will  ftick  at 
nothing  to  accomplifh  it.  But  this  laft  is  an  uncommon 
charadlcr. 

The  age  of  the  perfon  you  are  to  deal  with  is  alfoto 
be  confidered.  Young  people  are  eafily  drawn  into  any 
fcheme,  merely  for  its  being  new,  efpecially  if  any  cir- 
cumftancein  it  fuits  their  vanity  or  love  of  pleafure. 
They  are  as  eafily  put  out  of  conceit  with  a  propofal 
by  the  next  perfon  ihey  converfe  with.  They  are  not 
good  counfellors  :  but  are  very  fit  for  adion,  where  you 
prefcribe  them  a  track,  from  which  they  know  they  are 
not  to  vary,  which  ought  always  to  be  done.  For  youth 
is  generally  precipitate  and  thoughtlefs.  Old  age,  on 
the  contrary,  is  flow,  but  fure ;  cautious,  generally,  to 
a  degree  of  fufpicioufnefs  ;  averfe  to  new  fchemes  and 
ways  of  life ;  generally  inclining  toward  covetoufnefs  ; 
fitter  to  confult  with,  than  to  act  for  you  \  not  to  be 

won 
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won  by  fair  fpeeches,  or  convinced  by  long  rcafonings; 
tenacious  of  old  opinions,  cuftoms^  and  formalities ;  apt 
to  be  difobliged  with  thofc,  efpecially  younger  people, 
who  pretend  to  queftion  their  judgment ;  fond  of  de« 
ference,  and  of  being  liGtened  to*  Young  people  in 
their  anger  mean  lefs  than  they  fay  ;  old  people  more. 
You  may  make  it  up  with  molt  young  men  ;  old  people 
are  generally  flow  in  forgiving. 

The  proper  time  of  addrefling  a  perfon,  upon  an 
affair  of  a-ny  confequence,  is  to  be  carefullyconiidered* 
Wait  on  a  courtier,  when  he,  or  any  friend,  whoie  in- 
tereft  be  efpoufes,  is  candidate  for  fome  place  or  prefer- 
ment. He  will  not  then  venture  to  give  you  a  flat  de- 
nial  (howcFcr  be  may  gull  you  with  promifes),  for  fear 
you  fhould  have  it  in  your  power  to  traverfe  his  deiign. 
Or  when  be  has  juft  had  fuccefs  in  fome  of  his  fchemes; 
for,  being  then  in  good  humour,  he  may  give  yotf  a 
more  favourable  reception.  Do  buflnefs  with  a  phleg- 
matic, flow  man,  ^fter  he  has  drank  his  bottle  ;  for  then 
bis  heart  is  open.  Treat  with  a  gay  man  in  the  morn* 
)ng  i  for  then,  if  ever,  his  head  is  clear, 

SECT,    V. 

Of  the  Regard  due  to  the  Opinion  •  of  others*    Of 

parrels. 

THERE  is  a  weaknefs  very  common  among  the  befl 
fort  of  people,  which  is  very  prejudicial,  to  wit  j 
letting  their  happinefs,  depend  too  much  upon  the  opi- 
nion of  others.  It  is  certain  there  \%  nothing  more  con- 
temptible than  the  good  or  bad  opinion  of  the  multi- 
tude. Other  people  lie  under  fuch  difadvantages  for 
coming  at  our  true  cb^raflers,  and  are  fo  often  mifled 
by  prejudice  for  or  againft  us,  that  it  is  of  very  little 
confequence  whether  they  approve  our  condudl,  if  our 
own  confcience  condemns  us,  or  whether  they  find 
fault,  if  we  are  fure  we  aded  from  honeil  motives, 
and  with  a  view  to  worthy  ends.  But  indeed,  if  it 
were  worth  while  to  endeavour  to  pleafe  mankind,  it  is 
naturally  impradicable  ;  for  the  mod  part  are  fo  much 
governed  by  fancy,  that  what  will  win  their  hearts  to- 
day 
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day,  will  difguft  them  to-morrow ;  and  the  humours 
and  prejudices,  which  rule  them,  are  fo  various^  and  fa 
oppofite,  that  what  will  pleafe  pne  feci  or  party,  will 
thoroughly  diffatisfy  the  contrary. 

A  wife  man,  when  he  hears  of  reflexions  made  upon 
him,  will  confider  if  they  are  juft  or  not.  If  they  are,, 
he  will  correft  the  faults  taken  notice  of  publicly  by 
an  enemy,  as  carefully  as  if  they  had  been  hinted  to 
him  in  private  by  a  friend.  He,  who  has  in  himfelf 
wherewith  to  corre<Sl  his  errors,  has  no  reafon  to  be 
uneafy  at  finding  them  out ;  but  the  contrary. 

When  one  has  had  information  of  his  being  ill  nfed 
by  another  behind  his  back,  it  is  firft  of  all  neceflary 
to  know  with  the  utmoft  certainty,  the  exaA  truth  of 
what  was  faid,  and  the  manner  and  probable  defign  of 
the  fpeaker.  Otherwife  the  confequence  may  be,  that, 
after  you  have  exprefled  your  refentment,  you  ma*y  find 
the  whole  was  falfe,  or  not  worth  your  notice,  which 
laft  is  generally  the  cafe..  And  then  you  are  obliged 
to  own  you  went  too  far,  fo  that  the  other  then  thinks 
himfelf  the  offended  perfon.  And  very  few  of  man- 
kind know  what  it  is  lincerely  and  from  the  heart  tor 
forgive,  even  after  the  mod  abjeft  fubmiffion. 

He  who  fets  up  for  forgiving  all  injuries,  will  have 
nothing  elfe  to  do.  He  who  appears  to  be  weak,  will 
be  often  impofed  on.  And  he  who  pretends  to  extra- 
ordinary fhrewdnefs.  invites  deceivers  to  try  their  talent 
upon  him.  Therefore  a  little  fpirit,  as  well  as  much 
fagacity,  is  neceffary,  to  be  upon  even  terms  with  the 
world. 

If  you  can  bring  yourfelf  either  not  to  liften  to  flan- 
ders  againft  yourlelf ;  not  to  believe  that  they  were 
littered ;  to  perfuade  yourfelf  that  the  perfon  who 
uttered  them,  was  out  of  humour  at  the  time,  or  was 
drunk,  or  that  he  did  not  fo  much  mean  to  prejudice 
you,  as  to  divert  the  company  ;  that  he  was  impofed 
upon  with  refpeft  to  your  charader ;  or  that  he  is  to 
be  pitied  and  forgiven ;  if  you  can  bring  yourfelf  to 
any  of  thefe,  you  may  make  yourfelf  eafy,  and  rife 
above  fcandal  and  malice.  And  if  you  Ihould  make  a 
matter  of  law,  or  of  life  ^nd  death,  of  every  idle  fur- 
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mife  againft  you,  you  will  not  be  a  whit  the  more  fecure 
from  Tcandal ;  but  the  contrary,  ^Iothing  will  fo 
effertually  keep  you  under  cover  from  the  ftrife  of 
tongues,  as  a  peaceable  difpoQtion,  loving  retirement 
and  obfcurity,  and  averfe  to  meddling  vcith  the  affairs 
of  others. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  interfere  in  other  people's  quar^ 
rels  or  concerns  of  any  kind,  without  fuSering  from  it 
one  way  or  other.  The  wifefl  men  are  always  the 
mod  cautious  of  fuch  interpofitions;  Well  knowing  how 
little  good  is  to  be  done,  and  what  a  rifk  one  runs. 
Even  when  advice  is  aJked^  it  is  very  often  without  any 
intention  of  following  it.  And  the  only  confequenCe 
of  giving  one^s  fentiments  freely,  is  difobliging. 

The  proper  temper  of  mind  for  accommodating  adif- 
ference,  if  one  has  any  regard  either  to  prudence  or 
humanity,  is  by  no  means  a  fpiteful,  a  revengeful,  or  a 
four  humour.  For  fuch  a  behaviour  will  only  widen 
the  breach,  and  inflame  the  quarrel.  At  the  fame  time, 
it  will  not  be  prudent  to  appear  difpofed  to  put  up 
with  any  terms,  or  drop  the  affair  in  dilpute  at  any  rate^ 
though  that  is  often  the  befl  that  is  to  be  done. 

When  one  has  to  do  with  a  bad  man,  he  may  think 
^itofelf  well  off,  if  he  fuffers  but.a  little  by  him,  and  be 
thankful  that  he  has  got  clear  of  him.  For  fuch  a  one 
will  go  lengths  againft  a  confcientious  perfon,  which  he 
dares  not  to  go  in  his  own  defence. 

It  is  vain  to  think  of  doing  any  thing  by  letters 
toward  clearing  up  a  point  in  difpute.  One  hour's  con^ 
verfation  will  do  more  than  twenty  letters.  They  are 
ticklifh  weapons,  and  require  to  be .  handled  with  the 
greateft  caution. 

On  the  prefent  head  of  differences  and  quarrels,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  juft  to  touch  upon  the  fubjedl  of 
duels,  ariiing  from  a  falfe  notion  of  the  point  of  honour. 
True  honour  does  not  conlift  in  a  wafpifh  temper  or  a 
difpofition  to  make  a  matter  of  bloodlhed  of  every  trifle; 
but  in  an  invincible  attachment  to  truth  and  virtue,  in 
fpite  of  fear,  fliame,  or  death  itfelf.  And  if  it  be  better 
to  flatter  a  fool,  than  flght  him  ;  if  it  be  wifdom,  of  two 
evils  to  choofe  the  leaft  j  and  i£  the  confideration  of  the 
j^cs^p         \     .  atrocious 
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atrocious  wickednefs  of  throwing  away  Itfcy  and  rufli- 
ing  into  the  prefence  of  our  Al'iiighty  Judge  in  .the 
very  aft  of  infuhing  him,  without  opportunity  for  re- 
pentance, had  its  due  weight  with  people,  one  would 
think  thejr  woiild  contrive  any  way  of  lettling  difputes, 
rather  than  with  the  fword.  If  a  perfon  has  committed 
a  flight  injury  ngainft  me,  where  lies  the  prudence,  or 
the  common  fcnl'e,  of  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  in- 
juring me  ftiil  worfe  ;  1  mean  by  taking  my  life  ? 

I  gteatly  approve  the  conduft  of  an  Engli/b  officer  in"\ 
Tianders^  whofe  example  may  ferve  as  an  univerfal  mo- 
del. That  gentleman,  having  received  a  challenge 
from  another,  refuled  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  ftieddingof 
either  his  own,  or  another*  s  blood,  cold.  The  challen- 
gerpofledhim  for  a  coward ;  he  polled  the  other  for  aliar. 
The  challenger  threatened  to  cane  him.  He  told  him,  he 
would ftand on hisown  defence.  Thecballenger  attacked 
him.  He  received  him  with  a  blow  of  a  cudgel  on  the 
head,  which  laid  him  fprawling.  He  recovered,  drew, 
and  made  an  ill-directed  pafs  at  the  pacific  gentleman, 
who  received  him  on  the  point  of  his  fword ;  which 
ended  the  quarrel.  The  gentleman's  courage  being 
well  known,  and  the  whole  affair  being  public,  it  was 
brought  in  manflaughter. 

SECT.    VL. 

Of  Marriage. 

IT  is  one  of  the  grcateft  unhappinefles  of  our  times 
that  matrimony  is  fo  much  difcountenanced ;  That 
in  London^  and  in  other  great  cities,  fo  many  never 
marry  at  all,  and  that  the  greateft  part  have  got  into 
the  unhappy  and  unnatural  way  of  wafting  the  bed 
years  of  their  lives  in  purfuit  of  a  giddy  round  .of  vain 
amufemertts  and  criminal  pleafures  (if  any  thing  crimi- 
nal can  be  called  a  pleafure);  looking  upon  the  married 
ftate  as  the  end  of  all  the  happinefs  of  life,  whereas  it  is 
in  truth,  when  entered  into  with  prudence,  only  the  be- 
ginning. How  do  we  accordingly  fee  our  youth  go  on 
to  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age,  without  ever  thinking  of 
fettling  in  life,  as  becomes  Chriftians  and  members  of 
fociety,  till  at  laft,  being  fated  and  cloyed  with  lawlefs 
4  love, 
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love,  avarice  drives  them  (o  feek  the  alliance  of  a  wealthy 
family,  or  dotage  puts  them  upon  mifapplyipg  that 
facred  inftitution  to  the  moft  fordid  purpofes. 

The  advantage  of  early  marriage,  both  to  the  com- 
munity arid  to  particulars,  and  the  mifchiefs  which 
might  thereby  be  prevented,  ate  not  to  be  clprefled. 
It  is  therefore  my  advice  to  all  my  young  readers,  That 
they  enter  into  the  marriage-ftate  as  foon  as  they  find 
themfelves  fettled  in  a  likely  way  of  fupporting  a  fe- 
mily.  And  I  can  promife  them,  upon  the  general  ex- 
perience of  all  prudent  and  good-natured  men,  that,  if 
they  make  a  judicious  choice,  the  only  thing  they  will 
have  occafion  to  repent  of,  will  be,  that*  they  did  not 
enter  into  that  ftate  fooner ;  and  that  they  will  find  it  as 
much  beyond  the  happieft  fingle  life,  as  eafe  and  afiiu- 
ence  ate  beyond  the  narroweft  circumftances.  Indeed^ 
what  can  be  conceived  more  perfed,  in  an  imperfeft 
Sate,  than  an  infeparable  union  of  intereft$  between 
two  perfons,  who  love  one  another  with  fincerity  and 
tendernefs  ;  who  mutually  defire  to  oblige  one  another; 
and  who  can  with  the  utraoft  freedom  unbofom  to  one 
another  all  their  joys  and  all  their  griefs,  whereby  the 
one  may  bie  doubled  and  the  other  divided  ?  If  friend- 
Ihip  has  afforded  matter  for  fo  many  commendation^, 
worked  up  with  innumerable  figures  of  rhetoric,  what 
may  not  be  faid  of  that  moft  perfeft  of  all  friendftiips^ 
which  fubfifts  between  married  perfons  ?- 

I  do  not  deny,  that  there  are  women,  whofe  tiattiral. 
tempers  are  fo  unhappy,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  live  with 
them  ;  nor  that  the  ladies  of  our  times  give  themfelves 
up  too  generally  to  an  idle  and  expenfive  manner  of 
life,  to  the  great  detriment  of  oeconomy,  and  the  vexa- 
tion*of  prudent  mailers  of  families :  but  it  muft  be  owned, 
nt  the  fame  time,  that  the  grearcft  number  of  unhappy 
hufbands  have  themfelves  chiefly  to  thank  for  what 
they  fuffer*  If  a  man  will  be  fo  weak,  as,  for  the  fake 
of  either  beauty  or  fortune,  to  run  the  defperate  hazard 
of  taking  to  his  bofom  a  fury,  or  an  idiot ;  or  if  he  will 
faffer  a  woman,  who  mJfeht,  by  gentle  and  prudent 
ways,  be  reclaimed  from  her  follies,  to  run  on  to  ruin^ 
without  having  the  fpirit  to  warn  her.of  the  confcquen- 
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ces  ;  or  if,  in(te»d  of  endeavouring,  by  the  humane 
methods  of  remonftrance  and  perfualion,  joined  with  . 
the  endearments  of  conjugal  affcdion,  which  a  woman 
rnoft  be  a  monfter  to  rcfift  ;  1  fay,  if  inftead  of  endea- 
vouring by  mild  and  affectionate  methods  to  ftiew  her 
the  error  and  bad  confequences  of  her  manner  of  life,  a 
man  will  refolve  to  carry  things  with  a  high  hand,  '^nd 
to  ufe  a  woman  of  natural  fenfe,  birth,  and  fortune, 
every  way  equal  to  himfclf,  as  a  flave,  or  a  fool,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  his  remonftances  are  ineffedua],  and  that 
domeftic  pe^ce  is  interrupted,  and  oeconomy  fubverted. 

It  is  not  the  mod  exquifite  beauty,  the  rnoft  fprightly 
wit,  or  the  largeft  fortune,  nor  ail  three  together,  nor 
an  hundred  other  accompliftiments,  if  fuch  there  Were, 
that  wi41  make  a  man  happy  in  a  partner  for  life,  who 
is  not  endowed  with-  the  two  principal  accompliftiments 
of  good-'fenfe  and  good-nature.  If  a  woman  has  not 
common  fenfc,  Ihe  can  be  in  no  refpeft  a  fit  companion 
for  a  reafonable  man.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  be- 
haviour of  a  fool  muft  be  difgufting  and  tirefome  to 
every  one,  that  knows  her,  efpecially  to  a  hulband, 
who  is  obliged  to  be  more  in  her  company  than  any 
one  elfe,  who  muft  therefore  fee  more  of  her  folly  than 
any  one  elfe,  and  muft  fuffer  more  from  the  fhame  of 
it,  as  being  more  nearly  conneded  with  her  than  any 
oth^r  perfon.  If  a  woman  has  not  fome  fraall  (hare  of 
fenfe,  what  means  can  a  hufband  ufe  to  fet  her  right  in 
any  error  of  condudl,  into  many  of  which  Ihe  will  na- 
turally run  ?  Not  reafon,  or  argument :  for  a  fool  is 
proof  againft  that.  And  if  (he  has  not  a  little  good- 
nature; to  attempt  to  advife  her,  will  be  only  arguing 
with  a  tempeft,  or  roufing  a  fury. 

If,  between  the  two  married  perfons,  there  be  "potiv^  ^ifL^fJS 
the  whole  enough  for  a  comfortable  fubliftence  accord*  yv4^'*^^ 
ing  to  their  Ration  and  temper  of  mind,  itfignifiesvery  m      l^^lyyjv 
little  whether  it  gomes  by  one  fide,  or  the  other,  or  both.  ^^  O^^  t¥ 
Nothing  is  more  abfurd,  than  that  it  (houid  feem  of     ^^rjIfjJIf^^ 
fuch  importance  in  the  judgment  of  many  people,  that  •^^►^'^^       < 
a  gentleman  make  a  match  fuitable  to  bimfelf,  as  they 
often  very  improperly  call  it ;  by  which  they  mean, 
that  he  is  in  duty  bound  to  find  out  a  lady  pQffeiTjd  of 
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a  fortune  equal  to  his  own,  though  what  he  has  already 
Hiay  be  more  than  fufBcient  for  fupporting  the  rank  he  is 
born  in.  The  confequences  of  this  mercenary  way  of 
proceeding,  are  only  the  accumulating  more'  and 
more  materials  for  luxury,  vanity,  and  oftentation,  the 
perverfion  of  the  inftitution  of  marriage,  which  was 
for  the  mutual  fupport  and  comfort  of  the  parties,  into 
a  mere  affair  of  bargain  and  fale;  the  alienating,  or 
cooling  the  afFedlions  of  the  parties  for  one  another,  by 
fhewing  each  of  them,  that  the  union  was  not  entered 
into  by  the  other  on  account  of  any  perfonal  regards, 
but  from  mercenary  motives  only  ;  and  the  feparation, 
inilead  of  the  union  of  intere(ls»  It  is  no  wonder,  that 
fuch  marriages  prove  unhappy ;  and  that  each  fhould. 
look  upon  the  other  as  a  clog  annexed  to  the  fortune, 
which  was  the  principal  objed  each  aimed  at,  and  fhould 
therefore  mutually  wifli  one  another  well  out  of  the  way. 

I  do  not  here  mean  to  infinuate,  that  €very  woman 
of  fortune  mull  of  courfe  be  good  for  nothing.  But 
that  a  man  in  affluent  circumftances  is  much  to  blame, 
>s^ho,  for  the  fake  of  adding  to  an  heap,  already  too  large, 
enters  into  an  engagement,  to  which  inclination  does 
not  lead  him,  and  deprives  himfelf  of  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  and  fixing  the  affedions  of  a  virtuous  and  amia- 
ble perfon,  raifed  by  him  to  a  rank  above  her  expeda- 
tions,  and  thereby  infpired,  if  flie  is  not  wholly  void  of 
goodnefs,  with  fuch  a  fcnfe  of  gratitude  to  her  bene- 
fador,  as  muft  influence  all  her  adions. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  dreadful  than 
the  profped  thofe  people  have,  who  from  romantic 
love  run  precipitately  into  an  engagement,  that  mufl 
hold  for  life,  without  confidering  or  providing  for  the 
confequences.  Two  young  perfons,  who  hurry  into 
marriage,  without  a  reafonabie  profped  of  an  income 
to  fupport  them  and  their  family,  are  in  a  condition  as 
wretched,  as  any  I  know  of,  where  a  guilty  confcience 
is  out  of  this  queftion.  Let  a  man  confider  a  little, 
when  he  views  the  objed  of  his  paffion,  to  whom  he 
longs  to  be  united  by  a  facred  and  indiffoluble  bond, 
how  he  will  bear  to  fee  thofe  eyes,  every  glance  of 
which  makes  his  heart  bound  with  joy,  drowned  in 

tears. 
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(ears,  at  the  thought  of  niifery  and  poverty  comifig  Upoo 
her;  how  he  will  bear  to  lee  that  face,  whofe  fmile  re- 
joices his  foul/  grown  pale  and  haggard  through  anguish 
pf  n3ind.;  or  how  he  will  bear  to  think  that  the  off- 
fpring,  (he  is  going  to  bring  forth,  is  to  be  bam  to 
beggary. and  mifei:y.  If  young  people  con fidered  ma- 
turely the  fearful  confequences  of  marriage,  where 
there  is  no  profpedl  of  a  proper  provifion,  and  where 
the  anguifti  of  poverty  will  be  the  more  intolerable,  the 
mor^  fincere  their  affedtions  are ;  they  would  not  run 
headlong,  as  we  often  fee  them,  into  mifery  irretrievable*  • 

It  may  often  happen,  that  the  family  and  connexions 
with  which  a  woman  is  engaged,  may  alone  be  of  more 
advantage  to  a  man  than  a  fortune;  as  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  happen,  that  a  woman  of  fortune,  may  be 
fo  given  to  expence,  or  may  bring  with  her  fiich  a  tribe 
of  poor  relations,  as  thrice  the  income  of  her  fortune 
would  not  be  fufficient  to  maintain.  In  either  of  thefe 
cafes,  a  man's  prudence  is  to  diredt  him  to  tnake  that 
choice  which  will  be  the  bed  upon  the  whole. 
.  It  is  a  fatal  error  in  the  conduit  of  many  young  peo- 
ple in  the  lower  ranks  of  life^  to  niake  choice  of  young 
women,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  indolence  and 
gaiety,  and  are  not  poflefled  of  fortunes  fuitable  the  man- 
ner of  life  they  have  been  atcuftomed  toi  The  proba- 
ble cpnfequence  oFfuch  matches  is  great  and  remedilefs 
mifery.  For  fuch  women^  having  never  been  praclifed 
in  the  peconomy  of  families,  are  incapable  of  applying 
themfelves  with  that  attention  and  affiduity,  much  lefs 
condefcenfion,  to  the  meaner  parts  of  houfehold  affairs^ 
whiph  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  where  the  income  is  but 
moderate.  .  If  a  young  trader's  gains  are  but  fmall,  and 
his  help-mate  neither  brings  in  any  thing  to  the  com- 
mon dock,  nor  knows  how  to  make  the  moft  of  a  little, 
and  at  the  fame  time  there  is  a  profped:  of  a  numerous 
/amily  of  children  coniingon^'with  the  cafuaiities  of 
licknefs,  a  decay  of  trade,  and  fo  forth,  the  man,  who 
finds  himfeif  involved  in  fuch  a  fccne  of  troubles,  may 
julily  be  looked  upon,  as  among  ihc  molt  wretched  of 
mortals. 

F  a  Thofe 
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•  Thofc  marriages,  in  Ihort,  are  likely  to  be  crowned; 
with  all  the  happinefs  this  ftate  admits  of,  where  a  due 
regard  is  had  to  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  to  perfonal 
endowments,  as  an  agreeable  appearance,  and  a  fuitable 
•  age,  and  to-  prudential  coniiderations  ;  and  where  either 
the  one  or  the  other  is  negledled,.  mifery  is  the  confe-* 
qujcnce  to  be  looked  for. 

There  is  no  care  or  diligence  too  much  to  ufe,  hoi^ 
any  inquiry  too  curious  to  be  made,  before  one  engages 
for  life.  In  an  unhappy  marriage,  every  little  occur-^ 
rence,  every  tri&ing  circumftanee,  calls  to  remembrance 
the  wretchednefs  of  the  (late,  and  the  happinefs  one  has 
miffed  by  making  an  injudicious  choice  ;  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  an  happy  union,  no  accident  is  too  trifling  to 
pafs  without  furnifh-ing  fomewhat  to  give  pleafure  or 
Entertainment,,  which  muft  be  heightened  by  being  mu- 
tual. Let  young  people,  therefore,  be  advifed,  above 
all  things  to  be  careful  what  choice  they  make..  And 
that  they  may  be  cfFedlualJy  divefted  of  all  prejudices^ 
and  attachments  in  favour  of  any  perfon,  whofe  outward 
appearance,  fortune,  birth,  or  other  circumftanee,  fe- 
parate  from  th^e  endowments  of  the  nvind,  may  be  apt 
to  miflead  them,-  let  them  confider  the  charader  of  the 
objed,  abftradly  from  the  glare  of  beauty,  or  the  luftre 
of  fortume,  and  then  be  true  to  themfelves,  and  aft  the 
part  which  the  judicious  and  impartial  approve  of. 

Let  a  young  gentleman  obfervc,  before  he  allows  his- 
affections  to  fix  upon  a  particular  obj.ed,  what  figure 
and  charadler  (h^  bears  iii  the  world  •,  whether  others 
admire  her,  as  well  as  himfelf ;  efpecially,  whether  the 
cool  and  judicious,  and  elderly  people  approve  her  cha- 
rader, condud,  and  all  circumftances^  as  well  as  the 
young,  the  thoughtlefs,  and  palfionate.  The  bloom  of 
beauty  will  foon  wither  ;  the  glitter  of  riches,  and  the 
farce  of  grandeur,  will  quickly  become  infipid ;  nor 
will  any  thing  earthly  give  peace  to  the  wretch  who 
has  taken  a  ferpent  into  his  bofom,  whofe  fting  he  feels 
every  moment  in  his  heart. 

During  the  time  of  courtfhip,  though  a  man  muft 
refolve  to  put  on  a  fmooth  and  engaging  behaviour, 
there  is  no  neceffity,  nor  is  it  expeded  by  the  reafona- 
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Me  part  of  womankind,  that;the  dignity  of  the  nobler 
fex  fhould  be  laid  afide,  and  the  lover  debafc  himfelf 
from  a  man  of  fpirit,  to  a  Have  or  a  fy cophant.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary^  if  people  arc  rci- 
folved  to  confult  the  happinefs  of  the  marriage-ftale,  to 
^  behave  to  one  another  in  counfhip,  in  fuch  a  manner 
itiat  neither  may  have  reafon  to  reproach  the  other  with 
having  adled  a  deceitful  and  unworthy  part.  For,  if 
mutual  love  and  efteem  be  the  very  cement  of  matrimo- 
nial happinefs,  and  if  it  beimpoffible  to  love  and  efteem 
a  perfon,  who  has  deceived  and  impofed  upon  one,  how 
x:aatious  ought  both  parties  to  be,  before  entering  into 
fo  clofe  an  union,  of  doing  what  mny  tend  to  leffca 
their  mutual  love  and  efteem  for  one  another  ? 

Nor  is  there  lefs  prudence  rcquifite  for  prefervingthe 
happinefsof  the  marriage-ftate,  than  for  eftablifliing  it 
.at  firft.  When  it  happens,  as  it  will  unavoidably  at 
times,  that  the  hiiToand,  or  wife,  is  a  little  out  of  hu- 
mour, it  will  be  highly  imprudent  for  the  other  to  infift 
jupon  reafoning  the  matter  out,  or  deciding  the  point  in 
queftion,  at  that  time.  The  difpute  ought  to  be  let 
:alone,  at  kaft  till  fome  time  afterwards,  or,  if  pofiible, 
dropped  entirely.  It  may  even  be  proper  often  to  give 
«p  a  point,  and  agree,  (contrary  to  one's  own  judgment.) 
to  what  is  advanced  by  the  other  ;  which  will  fhew^ 
that  one  does  not  oppofe  froni  mere  pcrverfenefs  j  but 
on  good  grounds. 

Again,  if  one  happens  to  he  in  a  thoughtful,  or  feri- 
ous  mood,  it  muft  be  very  injudicious  in  the  other  to 
put  on  a  very  gay  behaviour  ;  and  contrariwife.  Mar- 
ried people  ought  to  think  nothing  trifling,  or  of  fmall 
confcqucnce,  that  may  pleafe  or  difguft  one  another.. 
They  ought  to  watch  one  another's  looks ;  toftudy  one 
another's  tempers ;  to  fly  to  oblige  one  another ;  and 
to  be  afraid  of  the  blowing  of  a  feather,  if  it  has  the 
leaft  chance  to  difpleafe.  For,  while  thc^huft^and  con- 
fults  his  wife's  fatisfaclion,  he  is  ftudying  to  promote 
his  own  happinefs,  and  fo  of  the  wife.  Cleanlinefs, 
drefs,  complaifance  j  every  little  piece  of  obfequioufnefs 
and  tendernefs;  confulting  one  another  upon  every 
trifle,  however  obvious:  commendations  of  one  ano- 

F  ;i  Uier'« 
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therms  judgment  or  tafte,  if  exprefled  with  addrefs,  and 
without  the  appearance  of  flattery  ;  yielding  every 
point,  if  poffible,  before  there  be  time  to  dilpute  it ; 
thefe  are  the  arts  by  which  love  is  kept  alive  for  life.  * 
Too  great,  and  too  coriftant  fohdnefs  and  indulgence 
will  fometimes  be  found  to  leflen  affedion,  as  it  may 
make  the  frnalleft  occafional  remiffioh,  or  change  of  be- 
hayioiir,  be  conftrued  into  coldnefs.  Even  the  conftant 
prefenqe  of  married  perfons  together,  where  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  longing  for  the  fight  of  one  another, 
may  occafion  indifference.  So  delicate  is  the  paffion  of 
love,  and  fo  eafily  cooled  I 

SECT.     VII. 

Of  the  Management  of  Cbil(}ren. 

CHILDREN  being  the  ufual  confcquence  of  mar.* 
riage,  it  is  natural  in  this  plac^:  to  fay  fomething 
on  the  conduct  that  is  neceflary  for  bring  them  up  to 
maturity,  and  fettling  them  in  the  world. 

It  is  certain,  that  what  very  ftronglv  affeds  the  mQi- 
ther,  will  likewife  often  produce  amaxing  effeds  both 
tipon  the  body  and  the  mind  of  the  infant  in  her  womb. 
If  therefore  a  man  does  not  choofe  to  have  a  monfter, 
an  idiot,  or  a  fury  born  to  him,  he  ought  to  take  the 
utmofl;  care,  that  his  pregnant  wife  be  kept  as  much  as 
poffible  from  the  fight  of  uncouth  objcdts,  and  from 
whatever  may  terrify  her,  or  ruiUe  her  temper.  Indeed 
the  diftrefs  a  weak  woman  undergoes  in  that  condition 
is  fuch,  that  none  but  a  favage  qould  find  in  his  heart 
to  heighten  it  by  ill  ufage. 

The  child  being  brought  into  the  world,  the  care  of 
its  health  lies  wholly  upon  the  mother.  And  that  md- 
thcr,  who,  according  to  the  prefent  polite  cuftom,  more 
barbarous  than  ^ny  that  prevails  among  the  brutes, 
turns  her  own  offspring  over  to  the  care  of  a  mercenary 
nurfe,  on  any  pretence  but  abfolute  neceffity,  ought 
not  to  be  furprifed,  if  her  child  grows  up  with  a  dif- 
eafed  cOnftitution,  or  a  depraved  difpofition,  thecffeds 
of  fucking  the  breaft  of  an  unhealthy  or  ill-tempered 
woman  j  or  if  its  tender  limbs  be  diftorted,  its  faculties 

/:.  flupified. 
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•ftupified,  or  its  days  fhortened  by  gin,  opium,  or  God- 
frefs  Cordial*. 

Whoever  would  have  healthy  and  hardy  children, 
muft  not  only  live  temperately  themfelves,  but  muft 
take  care,  that  their  children,  efpecially  in  their  infancy, 
be  kept  from  all  manner  of  grofs  food,  as  meat  and 
.fauces,  and  be  allowed  to  indulge  very  fparingly  in 
fweat-meats,  but  by  no  means  to  touch  ftrong  liquors. 
"With  every  bit  of  the  one,  or  lip  of  the  other,  an  infant 
(fwallows  the  feeds  of  a  variety  of  fpecies  of  difeafe^. 
For  it  being  impoflible  that  the  ftomach  of  a  child 
Should  be  ftrong  enough  to  digeft  what  thofe  of  grown 
people  cannot,  .without  prejudice  to  their  conftitutions, 
^nd  (hortening  of  their  days,  it  is  plain,  that  fucfa  fub- 
(lances  muft  turn  to  crudities,  which  muft  mix  with 
and  corrupt  the  whole  mafs  of  blood«  If  a  child  is 
Clever  ufed  to  indulgence  in  his  refpeft,  he  will  fuffer  no- 
thing from  the  refufal  of  wjiat  is  not  fit  for  him.  For 
|ie  will  be  juft  what  he  is  made  by  habit  and  cuftom. 

From  the  timp  a  child  begins  X.6  fpeak,  to  four  or  five 
years  o^  age,  is  the  proper  period  for  breaking  and 
forming  his  tern perT  If  that  importa»t  work  is  not  done 
T^ithin  tKis  time,  it  is,  in  moft  children,  not  to  be  done 
at  all.  For  the  mind  quickly  acquires  a  degree  of  obr 
ilinacy  and  untraiSlablenels,  that  is  not  to  be  conquered 
by  any  methods  which  tender  parents  can  bring  ihem- 
felves  to  ufe«  And  habits  once,  rooted,  are  not  to  be 
eradicated  but  by  very  violent  means. 

Of  all  the  follies,  which  (hew  themfelves  in  innume- 
rable different  ways,  in  the  cooduA  ot  oyr  weak  and 
ihort-fighted  fpecies,  there  is  none  that  is  more  general, 
that  goes  more  extravagant  lengths,  or  proves  mora 
fatal,  than  that  which  appears  in  the  partiality  of  fond 
parents  for  their  children.  To  love  our  pflfsfpring  with 
Xhe  utmoft  tendernefs,  to  labour,  to  wilh,  and  to  pray 
for  their  real  good,  is,  no  doubt,  our  indifpenfable  duty. 
But  to  fhut  our  eyes  againft  their  faults,  or  to  refolve  not 
to  corredl  them  for  fear  of  giving  a  little  pain ;  to  efte- 
minate  and  enervate  their  fpirits  by  fondling  them  ;  to 

F  4  grant 

•  A  common  cuftomwith  indudrious  nurfes,  to  quiet  the  children  com- 
^Bitted  to  tbeir  care,  tliat  theymny  in  the  mean  timegoop  witiiocher  bufinelsr 
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grantto  their  importunity  what  we  ought  on  all  accounts 
to  refufc ;  to  hurt  their  conftitutions  by  indulging  them 
in  what  is  improper  for  them  ;  to  negle<5l  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  minds  with  ufeful  knowledge,  through 
fear  of  oyerburdening  their  faculties ;  and  above  all, 
to  be  fo  weak  as  to  let  them  know  our  weaknefs ;  if 
there  be  any  infirmity  beyond  this,  it  muft  be  fpmewhat 
I  have  never  heard  of. 

.  By  that  time  people  come  to  be  parents,  it  is  to  be 
expected  they  fliould  be  pad  the  folly  of  youth,  the 
ufual  excufe  for  the  next  greateft  weaknefs  olf  hum^n 
nature,  I  mean  romantic  love.  But  we  fee  every  day 
inftances  to  the  contrary;  parents  indulging  their  chil- 
dren in  every  wrong  tendency,  and  even  delighted  with 
that  very  obftinacy,  and  thofe  very  follies,  which  they 
j^annot  but  think,  muft  one  day  make  both  them  and 
their  children  unhappy;  allowing  thcmfelves  to  be  over- 
pome  by  theic  folicitations,  to  grant  them  what  they 
know  muft  prove  hurtful  to  them;  and  withholding 
from  them,  at  their  defire,  what  they  know  is  their 
«  good. 

A  proof  of  the  mifchiefs  arifing  from  fondnefs  for  chil- 
dren, is,  That  .we  find  by  experience,  the  fools  in  a 
great  family  are  generally  the  eldett  and  youngeft,  whofe 
fate  is  commonly  to  be  moft  doted  on.  Thofe  in  the 
middle,  who  pafs  neglefted,  are  commonly  found  to 
turn  out  beft  in  life.  Natural  fons,  foundlings,  and 
out-cafts,  often  make  "their  way  better  in  the  world,  by 
their  own  induftry,  with  little  or  no  education,  than 
thofe  who  have  been  brought  up  in  eifeminacy  and  ex- 
travagance, and  with  expeftations  of  a  fortune;  whofe 
.education  is  by  thofe  means  in  a  great  meafure  defeated. 

If  you  obferve  your  child  given  to  falfehood,  one  of 
the  worft  tendencies  that  can  difcover  itfelf  in  a  young 
mind  (as  implying  a  kind  of  natural  bafenefs  of  Ipirit)^ 
^he  point  in  view  muft  be,  to  endeavour  to  raife  in  him 
fuch  a  fenfe  of  honour,  as  may  fet  him  above  that  bafe 
praftice.  For  this  purpofe,  it  may  be  proper  to  exprefs 
the  utmoft  afionifhment  upon  the  firft  information  of  his 
tranfgreffing  that  way;  to  feem  to  dift)eiicve  it,  and  to 
punilh  him  rather  with  fliame  and  the  lofs  of  your 

favour^ 
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favour,  than  any  other  way;  and  if  you  can  raife  in  him 
a  fenfe  ot  Jhame,  you  will  quickly  habituate  him  to  take 


i:arc  of  fallipg  into  IbatnctuTadions,  A  turn  to  pilfering 
ot  piay-thmgs,  or  fweet-raeats,  is  to  te  treated  i n the  fame 
manner;  as  i$  alfo  a  difpoiition  to  tricking  at  play,  and 
in  purchaiing  of  play-things  of  others  his  equals. 

To  remove  out  of  the  way  one  great  temptation 
to  lying,  or  equivocsition  (which  is  as  bad),  it  will  be 
9  good  method  to  let  him  know,  he  may  always  expeA 
to  be  pardoned  what  he  has  done  amifs,  upon  an  honed 
and  ingenuous  confeilion.  For  indeed  there  is  no  fault 
a  child  is  likely  to  be  guilty  of,  that  is  fo  bad  as  a  lie» 
or  trick,  to  expufe  it.  Therefore  it  will  be  beft,  before 
you  mention  what  you'  have  to  accufe  him  of,  to  put  it 
\n  his  power  to  fave  the  puni(hment,  by  making  the  dif- 
covery  himfelf ;  intimating,  that  you  know  more  than 
he  may  think  of,  and  that  you  will  treat  him  accord- 
ingly as  you  find  be  deals  ingenuoufly  with  you,  or 
otherwife.  j 

If  your  fonfeems  to  fliew  a  turn  to  craft,  and  fly  deceit,")^  ^j^4^  -cV 
which  appears  in  fome  children  very  early,  and  is  a  ^^^Y  j^    Jt^tl%. 
unpromifingcharafter,  the  likelieft  way  to  break  himBrb^^"^^, 
of  that  vice,  is  by  (hewing  him  that  his  little  arts  are  s^pjHIaP^^ 
feen  through;  by  triumphing  over  him,  and  ridiculing 
his  ineffedlual  cunning  in  the  fevered  manner  you  can;^^ 
and  by  fufpeding  fome  defign  in  all  he  fays  and  does,  . 

and  patting  him  to  fuch  inconveniences  by  your  fufpi-y  J^t^^^j^*^ 
cions  of  him,  as  may  make  hirp  refolve  to  be  open  and 
boneft,  merely  in  felf-aefence. 


If  his  bent  be  to  paflSion  and  refentmcnt,  fliutting  him  ^ ^j^CLC!^^ 


/^ 


yp,  and  keeping  him  from  his  diverfions  and  play-fel 


:v^ 


lows,  is  the  proper  method  of  treating  him;  becaufe  it^    ^u 
gives  Jiim  an  opportunity  for  what  he   mod  wants,*  to^ 


wit,  confideration,  and  attention  to  his  own  weaknefs,  (J^L/^^^^^^^^^^ 
which  is  all  that  is  in  early  age  neccfTary  to  the  conqued  o 
of  it. 

If  he  appears  timorous  or  cowardly,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  accudom  him  by  degrees  to  Crowds,  to  dormy 
weather,  to  rough  waters,  to  the  light  of  counterfeit 
fighting-matches,  and  to  be  handled  a  little  roughly, 
but  without  danger  of  being  hurt,  by  others  of  his  own  • 

age. 
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age.  If  his  temper  feems*  too  boifterous,  fo  that  he  is 
always  ready  to  quarrel,  and  loves  fighting  for  fighting's 
fake,  keeping  him  among,  the  female  part  of  the  family 
is  the  likelieft  mechanical  means  I  know  for  foftening 
his  manners. 

If  he  (hews  too  much  fdf-conceit,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  mortify  him  from  time  to  time,  by  fliewing  him  his 
defects,  and  how  much  he  is  exceeded  by  ethers.  If 
he  is  bafhful  and  timorous,  he  muft  be  epcouraged  and 
commended  for  whatever  he  docs  well. 

If  a  child  feems  inclined  to  fauntering  and  idlene&, 
emulation  is  the  proper  cure  to  be  adminiftred.  If  hta 
fees  others  of  his  equals  honoured  and  carefTed  for  ufing 
a  little  diligence,  he  rauft  be  of  a  temper  uncommonly 
infenfible,  and  of  a  fpirit  uncommonly  abjed,  if  he  i« 
jiot  moved  to  emulate  their  improvements. 

Lying  a-bed  in  a  morning,  or  pafling,  at  any  time; 
a  whole  day»  without  doing  fomewhat,  toward  his  im- 
provqmcnt,  if  in  health,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  allow^ 
ed  in  a  child  who  is  come  to  the  age  of  learning  to  fp^ll. 
And  if  he  is  from  his  infancy  accuftomed  to  hear  fchools 
and  places  of  education  fpoke  of  as  fcenes  of  happinefs; 
and  has  books  (not  fweet-meats,  play-things,  or  fine 
clothes)  given  him  as  the  moft  valuable  prefents  and  the 
richeft  rewards,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  moved  to  exert 
Jiimfelf. 

But  all  this  is  diredly  contrary  to  the  common  prac- 
tice of  threatening  a  child  with  fchool  whenever  he 
does  amifs,  of  fetting  him  a  taik  ats  a  puniihment,  and 
of  fending  for  him  from  fchool,  from  time  to  time,  as  a 
gratification. 

A  tendency  to  prodigality  in  a  child  is  to  be  curbed 
as  early  as  poffible.  For  he  who  will  in  his  youth  la- 
viQi  away  half-pence,  wnen  ne  comes  to  manhood  will 
b^  apt  to  Iquander  away  gumeas.  The  bell  methods  I 
know  t'or  correctmg  this  bias  in  a  child,  are  fuch  as 
thefe  :  Encouraging  him  to  fave  a  piece  of  money  fome 
little  time,  on  the  promife  of  doubling  it,  and,  which 
is  to  the  fame  purpofe,  leflening  his  allowance  (but  not 
by  any  means  depriving  him  wholly  of  pocket-money) 
in  cafe  of  mifcondu(5t ;  obliging  him  to  give  an  en^ 

a6^ 
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aft  account  of  his  manner  of  laying  out  his  money,  by 
memory  at  firft,  and  afterwards  in  a  written  account, 
regularly  kept ;  putting  in  a  purfe  by  itfelf  a  penny  or 
fixpence  for  every  penny  or  fixpence  given  hira,  and 
Shewing  hin),  from  tinie  to  time,  the  fum  ;  and  fo 
forth. 

There  is  no  error  more  fatal  than  imagining,  that 
pinching  a  youth  in  his  pocket-money  will  teach  him 
frugality.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  only  occafion  his 
running  into  extravagance  with  fo  much  the  more  eager- 
nefs,  whenever  he  comes  to  have  money  in  his  own 
hands  ;  as  pinching  him  in  his  diet  will  make  his  ap- 
petite only  the  more  rapacious.  In  the  fame  manner, 
tonfining  him  too  much  from  diverfions  and  company, 
will  heighten  his  defire  after  them  :  And  overloading 
and  fatiguing  him  with  ftudy,  or  with  religious  exer- 
cifes,  will  difguft  him  againft  learning  and  devotion. 
For  human  nature  is  like  a  ftream  of  water,  which,  if 
too  much  oppofed  in  its  courfe,  will  fwell,  and  at  length 
overflow  all  bounds;  but,  carefully  kept  within  it$ 
banks,  will  enrich  and  beautify  the  places  it  vifits  in 
its  courfe. 

If  you  put  into  the  hands  of  your  child  more  money 
than  is  fuitable  to  his  age  and  difcretion,  expeft  to  find 
that  he  has  thrown  it  away  upon  what  is  not  only  idle, 
but  hurtful.  A  certain  fmall  regular  income  any  child 
above  fix  years  of  age  ought  to  have,  and  I  (hould  think 
no  extraordinary  advance  proper  upon  any  account. 
When  he  comes  to  be  capable  of  keeping  an  account, 
he  ought  to  be  obliged  to  it.  He  will  thereby  acquire 
a  habit  of  frugality,  attention,  and  prudence,  that  will 
be  of  fervice  to  him  through  his  whole  life.  On  the 
contrary,  giving  a  young  perfon  money  to  fpend  at  will, 
without  requiring  any  account  of  it,  is  leading,  or  ra- 
ther forcing  him  upon  extravagance  and  folly. 

As  to  a  turn  to  covetoufnefs  and  hoarding,  it  is  in  a 
child  a  frightful  temper,  indicating  a  natural  inclination 
to  fordid  felfiflinefs.  This  being  a  difpofition  which 
ftrengthens  with  years,  and  holds  to  the  laft,  when  it 
begins  to  appear  fo  early,  it  is  to  be  expeded.  it  will 
pome  to  an  exceffive  degree  in  time.     A  lad  ought  to 

be 
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f>e  broke  of  this  unhappy  turn,  by  fhcwing  hirn  the 
cdioufnefs  of  it  in  the  judgment  of  all  open*hearted 
people,  and  by  expofing  bis  churliHinefs  to  the  ridicule 
of  his  equals.  Children  ought  to  be  accuftomed  from 
their  earlieft  years,  tp  bring  tjiemfeives  with  eafe  to 
quit  what  they  may  have  a  right  to  ;  to  give  away  part 
.of  their  fruits,  or  fweet-meati,  and  to  heftow  out  of  their 
pocket-money  for  the  jrelief  of  the  poor, 

A  natural  perverfenefe  and  obftinacy  in  the  temper  of 
a  child,  it  is  hardly  poflible  tp  break  after  feven  or  eight 
jears  of  age,  till  reafon  and  experience  do  it,  which 
may  never  happen^  And  even  before  that  early  period, 
it  is  not  in  fome  to  be  conquered,  but  by  fevcre  means ; 
chough  feverity  naay  be  ufed  without  violence,  as  by 
iconfinement  and  dieting.  When  a  parent  finds  him- 
ielf  obliged  to  coine  to  extremities,  the  mildeft  way  of 
proceeding  is*to  refolve  to  go  through  with  it  at  once. 
2c  is  likewife  a  more  effe<^ual  method  to  punilh  once 
with  fome  feverity,  than  a  great  many  times  in  a  fu- 
perficial  manner.  For  when  once  a  child,  of  a  (lurdy 
Spirit  and  conftitution,  becomes  accuftomed  to  puni(li-« 
inent,  he  grows  hardened  againft  it,  till  at  length  it 
lofes  its  efibds,  and  becomes  no  puniihment.  I  need 
not  add,  that  corrcdion^  when  things  come  to  the  ex- 
tremity which  renders  it  abfolutely  necefiary,  ought  al- 
^rays  to  be  adminiftered  with  coolnefs  and  deliberation, 
and  not  without  vifible  reludance,  that  the  child  may 
plainly  fee  it  is  not  pailion  in  the  parent,  but  a  regard 
to  his  good,  and  abfolute  necefiity  that  brings  it  upon 
})im.  And  as  nothing  but  a  vifible  pravity  of  mind  i$ 
fufEcient  to  make  fo  rough  a  remedy  neceflary,  fo  when- 
ever the  perverfcnefs  or  wickednefs  of  difpofition  which 
occafioned  it  feems  perfeAly  conquered,  it  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  given  over,  and  a  quite  contrary  behaviour 
to  be  aflumed  by  the  parent.  For  the  danger  of  hard- 
ening the  temper  of  a  child,  by  making  him  too  fami- 
liar with  punilhment,  is  almoft  as  bad  as  any  fault  in- 
tended to  be  correded  by  it.  Confinement^  dieting, 
reftraint  from  the  amufements  allowed  to  others  his 
equals,  the  lofs  of  his  father's  or  mother's  favour,  and, 

fibove 
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above  all,  difgrace,  arb  much  the  mod  ingenuous  punilh- 
Hients  to  be  inflidled  on  young  gentlemen. 

When  it  is  found  neceffary  to  inflidt  difgrace,  the  ut- 
moft  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that  the  whole  family  ap- 
pear to  be  of  a  mind.  If  the  father  chides,  and  the 
mother,  or  any  other  perfon  encourages,  what  eflFed: 
can  be  expefted  to  be  worked  upon  the  mind  of  the 
child  ?  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  meets  with  cold- 
nefs  and  difcouragement  from  every  body,  he  will 'find 
faimfelf  under  a  neceifity  of  amending  bis  manners  in  his 
own  defence. 

To  make  the  young  mind  the  more  fufceptible  of  a 
fenfe  of  fliame,  and  to  infpire  it  with  fentiments  of  true 
honour  ;  youth  ftiould  be  very  early  taught  to  entertain 
worthy  thoughts  of  the  dignity  of  Human  Nature,  and 
the  reverence  we  owe  ourfelves,  fo  that  they  may  be 
made  to  (land  in  fo  much  awe  of  themfelves  as  not 
to  do  a  mean  adion,  though  never  to  be  known  to  anj 
creature^ 

All  methods  of  education  ought  in  general  to  be  di- 
reded  to  the  improvement  of  fome  good  tendency,  or 
the  corredion  of  fome  wTong  turn  in  the  mind.  And 
that  parent^  or  tutor,  who  thinks  of  forming  a  rational 
creature,  as  he  would  break  a  hound  or  a  colt,  by  fevc- 
rity  alone,  without  endeavouring  to  redify  the  judg- 
ment and  bend  the  will,  (hews  himfelf  wholly  igpoFant 
of  human  nature,  and  of  the  work  he  has  undertaken. 
From  the  time  a  child  can  fpeak,  it  is  capable  of  being 
reafoned  with,  in  a  way  fuitable  to  its  age,  and  of  being 
convinced  of  the  good  or  evil  of  its  adions,  and  is  ne- 
ver to  be  correded  without ;  otherwife  you  may  con- 
clude, that  the  efFed  will  ceafe  with  the  fraart.  A  fenfe 
of  honour  and  (harae,  and  of  the  right  and  wrong  of 
adions,  are  the  proper  handles  of  education,  as  they  lead 
diredly  to  virtue,  and  lay  a  reflraint  upon  the  OMnd  it- 
felf.  Punifhmenr,  if  not  managed  with  great  judg- 
ment, and  adminiftered  rather  as  a  mark  and  atten- 
dant of  that  difgrace,  into  which  a  youth  has  brought 
himfelf  by  bad  behaviour,  may  have  no  other 
effed;  than  that  of  perfuading  him,  that  the  pain  is 
a  great   evil,  which  he   ought   not   to  think,  but  be 
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taCight  to  defpife  it.  Or  it  may  tend,  if  overdone,  to 
harden  and  brutalize  his  temper^  and  lead  him  to  ufe 
others  as  he  has  been  ufed.  .  Paltry  rewards,  as  fine 
clothes  or  play-things,  ought  likewife  never  to  be 
bellowed  without  a  caution,  that  they  are  given  not  as 
things  valuable  in  themfelves*  but  only  as  marks  of  fa- 
vour and  approbation.  If  this  be  not  taken  care  of,  a 
child  may  be  led  to  lopk  tipon  fuch  baubles  as  the  fum-^ 
mum  boniim  of  life,  which  will  give  him  a  quite  wrong 
turn  of  mind,'  . 

In  chiding,  or  corredling,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take 
th^*  utmoft  cafe  not  to  reprefeiit  to  a  young  perfon  his 
tault  as  unpardonable,  or  his  cafe  as  defperate  ;  but  to 
leave  room  for  reformation  ;  left  he  think  he  has  utterly 
loft  his  chafaeler,  And  fo  become  ftupidly  indifferent 
about  recovering  your  favour,  or  amending  his  man- 
ners. Nor  is  the  recovery  of  any  , perfon  undi^r  thirty 
years  of  age  to  be  wholly  defpaired  of,  where  there  is  a 
fund  6f  fenfe,  and  an  ingenuous  teniper  to  work  upon.  ^ 
,   A  turn  tp  cruelty,'  appearing  in  a  child's  delighting 

/}J   all  in  teazing  bis  equals,  in  pulling  in  feds  to  pieces,  and. 

%4^/JjPJ^'^y^    in  torturing  birds,  frogs,  cats,  or  other  animals,   ought 
J       ^\%iju  ^y  ^  means  to  be  rooted  out  as  foon  ^s  poffible.    Chil- 

^^^^"^"^"^^  /^ren  ought  to  be  convinced  of  what  th^y  are  not  gene- 

^^^^^^^JjJ&fw^ally  aware  of.  That  an  animal  dan  feel,  though  it  can- 
JL      uJ^^^  complain,  and  that  cruelty  to  a  beaft  or  infed,  is  as 

-If  ^^  ^fJXiUQh  cruelty,  and  as  truly  wicked^  as  when  exercifed 
/  y     n         upon  our  own  fpecies. 

/p  7^^*^^  There  are  few  children  that  may  not  be  formed  to 

/  ir^i^4fe<^ablenef9  and  goodnefs,  where  a  parent  has  the  con- 

r^"^^    'T^fcience  to  ftudy  carefully  bis  duty  in  this  refpeft,  the 
•    ^  -^^     fteadinefs  to  go  through,  with  it,  and  the  fagacity  to 

^^^iCijA^     manage  properly  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  mind,  to 

m^^f/T  ^^^^^  pl^y  them  againft  one  another,  to  fupply  what  may  be; 
^  /    adefedive,  to  corretl  what  may  be  wrong,  and  to  lop  oft' 

6  4ff^  ^^<tP^S¥  would  have  his  fon  be  of,  when  a  man ;  and  let 

^^  ^    ^  him  cultivate  that  in  him,  while  a  child.     If  he  would 

/^  ^!^^^4>|^not  have  him  fierce,  cruel,  or  revengeful,  let  him  tako 

^      -•     iJ^^^^  early  to  flxew  his  difpleafure  at  every  inftance  of 


A^^(^yil^'*'what  may  be  redundant. 


Let  only  a  parent  confider  with  himfelf  what  temper 
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furlinefsy  or  malice,  againft  his  play-fellows^  or  cruolty 
to  brutes  or  infedls.  if  he  would  not  wifh  him  to  prove 
of  a  fretful  and  peevifh  temper,  ready  to  loofe  all  pa- 
tience at  every  little  difappointment  in  life,  let  him  take 
care  from  the  firft,  not  to  humour  him  in  all  his  childifli 
freaks,  not  to  fliew  him  that  he  can  refufe  him  nothing, 
nor  efpecially  to  give  him  what  he  a(ks,  becaufe  he 
cries  or  is  out  of  humour  for  it,  but  for  that  very  rea- 
fon  to  withhold  what  might  otherwife  be  fit  for  him. 
If  he  would  not  have  him  a  glutton,  when  he  comes  to 
be  a  man^  let  him  not  confult  his  appetite  too  much  ia 
his  childhood  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

It  is  a  moft  fatal  miftake,  which  many  parents  are  in 
with  refpe(9:  to  the  important  bufinefs  of  forming  the 
moral  charader  of  their  children.  That  the  faults  of 
children  are  of  little  confequence.,  Xet  it  IT  the  very 
lame  dilpolition,  which  makes  a  child,  or  youth,  pal- 
fionate,  falfe^  or  revengeful,  and  which  in  the  man  pro- 
duces murder,  perjury,  and  all  the  moft  atrocious  crimes. 
The  very  fame  turn  of  mind,  which  puts  a  child,  or 
youth,  upon  beating  his  play* fellows  with  his  little 
harmlefs  hand,  will  afterwards,  if  not  correded,  arm 
him  with  a  fword  to  execute  his  revenge.  How  then 
can  parents  be  fo  unthinking  as  to  connive  at,  much 
more  to  encourage,  a  wrong  turn  of  mind  in  their  chil- 
dren ?  At  the  fame  time  that  they  would  do  their  ut« 
moft  to  rectify  any  blemifli  in  a  feature  or  limb,  as 
knowing  that  it  will  elfe  be  quickly  incurable ;  they 
allow  the  mind  to  run  into  vice  and  diforder,  which 
they  know  may  be  foon  irretrievable. 

If  your  child  threatened  to  grow  crooked,  or  de- 
formed ;  if  he  were  dwarfifti  and  ftunted ;  if  he  were 
weak  in  one  or  more  of  his  limbs  ;  or  did  not  look  with 
both  eyes  alike  ;  would  you  not  give  any  thing  in  the 
world  to  have  fuch  infirmity  ftrengthened,  or  wrong 
caft  of  features  redrefled  ?  Would  you  put  off  endea- 
vouring this  for  one  day  after  you  had  difcovered  the 
dcfedl  ?  And  will  you  trifle  with  a  deformity  of  infi- 
nitely greater  confequence,  a  blemilh  in  the  mind  ? 
Would  you  anfwer  to  any  one,  who  advifed  you  to  a 
remedy  for  weak  hams,  or  an  arm  threatening  to  wither; 

that. 
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that,  as  your  child  grew  op,  they  would  ftrengthen  of 
themfelves,  and  therefore  it  was  needlefs  to  take  any 
trouble  at  prefent  ?  Why  then  fliould  you  put  off  ufing 
your  utmoft  endeavours,  add  that  as  foon  ad  poffible^ 
for  breaking  the  impotency  of  his  paffions,  bettering 
his  temper,  and  ftrehgthening  his  judgment  ?  Will  you 
fay,  that,  though  your  child  is  now  at  fix  years  old, 
fretful,  perverfe,  crafty,  given  to  idlenefs,  lying,  and 
difobedience  ;  it  does  not  follow,  that  he  muft  be  fo  at 
twenty  or  thirty  ?  Why  do  you  not  likewife  perfuade 
yourfelf,  thai  he  inuft  outgrow  fquinting,  or  a  high 
Ihoulder?  Toii  cannot  think  a  fhort  neck,  or  a  wrong 
caft  of  the  eye,  a  worfe  blemifti  than  a  turn  to  falfehoodj 
malice,  or  revenge  ?  Yet  you  encourage  your  fon,  at 
three  years  of  age,  to  vent  his  fpite  upon  whatever  dif- 
obliges  him,  even  upon  the  floor,  ji'hen  he  catches  a 
fell.  He  alks  you  what  you  have  got  in  your  hand  : 
you  do  not  choofe  to  let  him  have  it ;  and  you  have  not 
the  courage  to  tell  him  fo.  You  therefore  put  him  off 
with  anfwering,  that  it  was  nothing.  By  and  by,  he 
has  laid  hold  of  fomewhatnot*fit  for  him,  which  be  en-* 
deavours  to  conceal.  You  a(k  him  what  he  has  got : 
Has  he  not  your  own  example  and  authority  for  putting 
you  off  with  a  (huffling  anfwer  ?  He  a(ks  fomewhat  not 
fit  for  him.  You  refufe  it :  he  falls  a  crying :  you  give 
it  him.  Is  tjiere  any  furer  way  of  teaching  him  to 
make  ufe  conftantly  of  the  fame  means  for  obtaining 
ivhatever  his  wayward  will  is  fet  upon  ?  You  trick  him 
up  with  tawdry  ornaments,  and  dangle  him  about  after 
all  manner  of  ftiews  and  entertainments,  while  he  ought 
to  be  applying  to  his  improvement  in  fomewhat  ufeful. 
Is  not  this  teaching  him,  that  finery  and  gadding  are 
the  perfeftion  of  life  ?  Is  net  this  planting  in  his  mind 
with  your  own  hand  the  feeds  of  vice  and  folly  ?  Yet 
you  would  turn  away  a  nurfery-maid,  who  Ihould,  for 
her  diverfion,  teach  him  to  fquint,  or  fiammer^  or  go 
awry. 

It  is  ftrange,  that  parents  fhould  either  be  fo  weak» 
as  to  look  upon  any  fault  in  the  minds  of  their  children 
as  of  little  coniequence,  and  not  worth  correding;  or 
that  they  fliould  not  generally  have  the  fagacity  to  dif- 

tinguifli 
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tinguifli  between  thofe  infirmities,  which,  beinjj  the 
effects  of  unripe  age,  muft  of  courfe  cure  themfelves, 
and  thofe,  which,  being  occafioncd  by  a  wrong  call  ia 
the  mind,  are  likely  to  grow  ftronger  and  ilronger. 
Thoughtleflhefs,  timidity,  and  love  of  play,  which  are 
natural  to  childhood,  may  be  expeded  to  abate  as  years 
come  on.  But  it  is  evidently  not  fo  with  a  turn  to  de- 
ceit,  malice,  or  perverfenefs. 

I  cannot, help  adding  here  one  advice  to  parents, 
which,  if  it  fliould  not  be  thought  over  complailant,  is 
however  well  meant.  It  is,  that  they  would  take  care 
to  fet  before  their  children  an  unexceptionable  example. 
The  confeqUence  of  ^  negledl  of  this  will  be,  that  chil- 
dren will  be  drawn  to  imitate  what  is  bad^  and  be  pre- 
vented from,  regarding  what  good  advice  may  be  given 
them.  Do  not  imagine  you  can  effedually  inculcate 
upon  your  fon  the  virtues  of  fobriety  and  frugality, 
while  he  fees  your  houfe  and  your  table  the  fcenes  of 
luxury  and  gluttony ;  or  that  your  afFeded  grave  leffons 
will  attach  him  to  purity  and  piety,  while  your  con*    ^ 


verfation  is  interlarded  with  fwearing  and  obfcenity;  or 

that  you  can  perfuade  him  to  think  of  the  care  of  his  ,^.*y^*^ 

foul  as  the  great  concern,  while  he  fees  that  you  live •* '^'>*''*^^'*'^^ 

only  to  get  money.  LiM/%A^r^ ^^ 

Thofe  natural  inclinations  of  the  human  mind  ought  '^'^'^^''^  /^ 
to  be  encouraged  to  the   utmoft  (under  proper  ^^g^^^^ .y^jL^-yyvfi^^^ 
tJons)  which  tend  to  put  it  upon  adion  and  excelling*  .jf^  y^^ 

Whoever  would  wilh  his  fon  to  be  diligent   in  '  *    '^         '    '' 
dies,  and.  active  in  bufinefs,  can   ufe  no  bettei 
for  that  purpofe,  than  ftirring  up  in  him  emi 

defire  of  praife,  and  a  fenfe  of  honour  and  (hame.     Cu-^^  v    ^^v^^^* 
riofity  will  put  a  youth  upon  inquiring  into  the  nature  ar^^^^*^, 
and  reafons  of  things,  and  endeavouring  to  acquire  uni- 
verfal  knowledge,      i  his  paflfion  ought  therefore  to  hi 
excited  to  the  utmoft,  and  gratified,  even  when  it  Iliew 
itfclf  by  his  aiking  the   moft  childidi  qucllions,  which 
Ihould  always  be  anfwered  in  as  rational  and  fittisfyingT^^^^^^*^  ^♦■'^ 
a  manner  as  pofiible.  ftZlyjU^ 

It  IS  by  habit  rather  than  precept,  that  a  young  per-Wj^^r^  *    p 
fon  is  bfift  formed   to  readinefs  and  addrefs  in  doing  Uy^ —    L^i^^LAm 
things.     If  your  fon  hands  a  glafs  or  a  ica-cu]^wk-  ^M^ 

w^tc  ijLi^  >t^ -j*^-^****-  i^r^'^^^^i^ 


excelling*  ^Jh-  u^^ 

in  his  ftu-  i/^^^  ^  a 

tter  means  D^n/^  4i^ 
lulation,  a  Iv^'^^  g 
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Avardly,  he  will  profit  more  by  making  him  do  it  over 
aj^ain,  direfling  him  how,  than  by  preaching  to  him 
an  hour.  It  is  the  fame  in  fcholarihip,  and  in  his  be- 
hiviour  to  his  equals,  as  to  jufticeandfincerity;  which 
Ihews  the  advantage  of  a  focial,  above  a  lolitary  educa- 
tion- Therefore  opportunities  of  planting  proper  habits 
in  youni^  people  ought  to  be  fought,  artd  they  kept  do- 
ing, merely  that  by  praftice  they  may  come  to  do  things 
well  at  laft. 

On  this  head,  1  cannot  help  remarking  on  the  unhappy 
tonftraint  I  have  often,  with  much  fympathy,  feen  very 
young  children  put  under  before  company.  The  chid- 
ing leftures  I  have  heard  read  to  boys  and  girls  of  eight 
dr  ten  years  of  age,  about  holding  up  of  heads,  puttif>g 
Back  fhoulders,  turning  out  toes,  and  making  legs,  have^ 
I  am  perfuaded,  gone  a  good  way  toward  difgufting  the 
poor  children  againft  what  is  called  behaviour.  Did 
parents  confider,  that,  even  in  grown  people,  the  grace- 
fulnefs  of  behaviour  confifts  in  an  eafy  and  natural  mo^ 
fion  and  gefture,  and  looks  denoting  kindnefs  and  good-^ 
will  to  thofe  with  whom  they  converfe;  and  that  if,  a 
child^s  heart  and  temper  are  formed  to  civility,  the 
outward  exprefltons  of  it  will  come  in  all  due  time; 
did  parents,  I  fay,  confider,  thefe  obvious  things,  they 
would  beftow  their  chief  attention  upon  the  mind,  and 
not  make  themfelves,  their  children,  and  their  friends^ 
uneafy  about  making  courtefies,  and  legs,  twenty  times 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  bodily  infirmities  of  children  may  often  by  pro- 
per management  be  greatly  helped,  if  not  wholly  cured^ 
Crookednefs,  for  example,^  by  fwinging  and  hanging  by 
the  arm  next  to  the  crooked  fide.  Stjuinting,  by  fpec- 
tacles  properly  contrived,  and  by  fhooting  with  the  bow^ 
A  paralytic  motion  in  the  eyes  by  the  cold  bath  and 
nervous  remedies.  Weaknefs  in  the  eyes,  by  waihing 
them  in  cold  water,  and  not  fparing  .them  too  mucbl 
Baflifulnefs  and  bluflaing,  by  company  and  encourage-* 
nient.  Crookednefs  in  the  legs,  by  being  fwung  with 
moderate  weights  faftened  to  the  feet,  and  ufing  riding, 
as  an  cxercife,  more  frequently  than  walking ;  never 
ftanding  for  any  time  together  j  and  by  iron  ftrength- 

eners 
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eners  properly  applied.  Shooting  with^he  long-bow  is 
good  for  ftrengthening  thfecheffj^^arn^ 
aiia^  regutaT'  hourg*l5f '^dtet  anHreft,  and  fimplc  food, 
for  the  appetite.  Riding,  efpecially  on'^a  hard-trotting 
horfe.  is  the  firft  of  exerciies/ana  a  cure  tor  complainlT, 
whicD  no  naedJcine  m  the  diipentatory  willreacli.  5tam> 
lering^s  cured  by  pcopW  who  protels  thai  artr  And 
even  dumbnefs  fo  far  got  the  better  of,,  that  perfons  born 
fb  are  brought  to  be  capable  of  holding  a  fort  of  con- 
vcrfation  with  thofe  who  are  ufed  to  them.  Shortnefs 
of  the  neck,  and  (luntednefs,  are  helped  by  being  fwung 
in  a  neck-fwing.  Almoft  any  bad  habit,  as  fb  rugging 
the  fhoulders,  nodding,  making  faces,  arid  the  like,  may 
be  helped  by  continual  attention,  and  making  the  child 
do  fomewhat  laborious,  or  difagreeable  to  him,  every 
time  you  catch  him  at  his  trick. 

Of  thofe  parts  of  education,  which  take  in  fcience^ 
I  fhall  have  occalion  to  treat  in  the  following  book* 

SECT^   VIII. 

... 
Of  the  peculiar  Management  of  Daughter^. 

FEMALE  children  being  as  much  by  nature  rational 
creatures,  as  males,  it  feems  pretty  obt'ious,  that^ 
in  bringing  them  up  to  maturity,  there  is  fome  regard 
to  be  had  to  the  cultivation  of  their  reafon^  as  well  as 
the  adorrling  of  their  perfons.  As  to  the  forming  of 
their  tempers,  the  direSions  above  given  will,  with  fome 
fmall  variation,  ftiit  tbem«  As  girls  are  more  apt  to  run 
into  vanity,  on  account  of  their  beauty  or  drefs,  than 
the  other  fex  ;  it  will  be  neceflary  to  guard  againft  this 
folly,  which,  elfe,  will  grow  with  years,  till  it  becomes 
unfufFerable,  And  after  all,  there  is  no  douht,  but  a 
foolifti  head  is  always  contemptible,  whether  it  be  co- 
vered with  a  cap  or  a  wig.  And  a  creature,  that  values 
itfelf  oniy  Upon  its  form,  and  has  no  other  ambition  but 
to  make  that  agreeable,  muft  be  iunk  to  a  very  low  pitch, 
of  underftanding,  and  has  little  pretence  16  rank  itfelf 
with  rational  beiqgs. 

The  proper  education  of  a  daughter,  if  a  parent  has 
a  mind  (he  fliduld  ever  be  fit  tor  filling  a  place  in  fociety^ 
.   ,       .  G  2  »nd 
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and  being  a  fuitable  companion  and  help  meet  for  a 
man  of  ftnCe,  is,  lirft,  Reading  with  propriety  and  life  ; 
rcadinefs  at  her  nee  die,  elpecially  for  people  in  middling 
flations  ;  a  free  command  of  her  pen,  and  complete 
IcMowiedi^e  of  numbers,  as  far  as  the  rule  called  Pradice. 
A  woman  cannot  with  eafe  and  certainty  keep,  or  exa- 
TDint  the  accounts  of  htr  own  family,  without  thefe 
accompliflitnents,  J  he  knowledge  of  Englifl)  grammar 
o^  orthography  is  abfolurely  neceflary  to  any  perfon, 
who  would  write  to  be  read  Without  fome  acquaint- 
ance with  geography  and  hiilory,  a  w-oman's  converfa- 
tion  muft  be  confined  whhin  a  very  narrow  compafs, 
and  fhe  will  enjoy  much  Icfs  pleafure  in  that  of  her 
hufband  and  his  friends ;  and  his  entertainment  from 
her  converfation  muft  likewife  be  very  much  abridged, 
if  (he  can  bear  no  part  on  any  but  the  fubjedts  of  fafliions 
or  fcandaL 

Plays,  romances,  love-verfes,  and  cards,  are  utter  ruiiji  ^ 
to  young  women.  For,  if  they  find  any  entertainment 
in  them,  they  muft  unavoidably  give  their  minds  a  caft, 
which  can  never  be  fuitable  to  the  ufeful  part  of  a  fe- 
male charader,  which  is  wholly  domeftic.  For,  what- 
ever the  fine  ladies  of  our  age  muft  think  off  the  matter, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  only  rational  ambition  they  can 
have,  muft  be  to  make  obedient  daughters,  loving 
wives,  prudent  mothers  and  miftreffes  of  families,  faith-r 
ful  friends,  and  good  Chriftians  ;  Charaders  much  more 
valuable  than  thofe  of  ikilful  gamefters,  fine  dancers^ 
fingers,  or  dreffers,  or  than  even  of  wits  and  critics. 

SECT.     IX. 

Of  Placing  Touth  out  Apprentices. 

THERE  are  fome  grievances  with  refpeft  to  the 
'prenticing  out  of  youth  intended  for  bufinefs, 
which  I  have  long  wifhed  to  fee  redrefTed.  As,  in  the 
firft  place,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  necefTary,  that  parents 
ftiould  hurry  their  fons  away  from  places  of  education, 
before  they  can,  by  their  age,  be  funpofed  to  be  fuffi- 
eiently  grounded  in  the  various  parts  of  ufeful  and  orna- 
mental knowledge,  or  (which  is  of  infinitely  more  con* 

fcquence) 
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fequence) principled  in  virtue  and  religion,  to  place  them 
out  apprentices  feven  years,  lo  learn  to  fell  a  piece  of 
linen,  or  a  loaf  of  fugar,  where  there  is  an  end  of  all 
opportunity  of  improvement,  except  in  bufinefs.  While 
a  youth  is  at  boarding-fchool,  he  lives  with  one,  who 
is  to  be  fuppofed  qualified  to  inilrud  him,  and  condudl 
his  morals,  and  who  is  evidently  interefted  to  beftow 
his  bed  diligence  for  thofe  purpofes.  Whereas  a  mer- 
chant, or  tradefman,  who  does  not  depend  upon  appren- 
tices, as  a  maRer  of  a  place  of  education  does  upon  pu* 
pils,  and  is  belides  immerfed  in  a  variety  of  bulintfs, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  it  in  his  power  or  inclina- 
tion to  give  much  attention  to  the  conduft  of  his  ap- 
prentices.  On  thefe  confiderations,  I  lay,  it  L'ems  un- 
reafonable,  and  prejudicial  to  youth,  to  be  removed,  as 
they  often  are,  from  boarding-fchool  at  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years,  when  they  are  juft  come  to  be  capable  of 
the  more  manly  and  ufeful  paits  ot  knowledge,  as  geo- 
graphy, mathematics,  philofophy,  moral  and  natural, 
and  the  like  ;  and  to  be  thrull  down  into  a  meichaiii's 
or  tradefman's  kitchen  among  menial"  fervants,  or  let 
loofe  among  a  fet  of  thoughdefs  young  fellows  like 
themfelves,  but  half-principled,  and  therefore  too  liable 
to  be  led  aftray  by  every  leducer.  I  cannot  lee  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  ^  youth's  being  placed  out  for  feven  years  to 
learn  the  myftery  of  buying  in  and  felling  out  half  a 
dozen  different  kinds  of  goods  ;  at  the  fame  time,  that 
to  learn  all  the  intricacies  of  the  bufinefs  of  an  attorney, 
five  years  clerklhip  is  reckoned  fufficient. 

Having  mentioned  the  common  manner  of  entertain- 
ing apprentices,  \  beg  leave  to  add,  that,  though  1  fee 
no  advaotagi?  in  treating  young  people  with  too  much 
delicacy,  yet  it  feems  abfurd  to  place  the  fons  of  mer- 
chants and  fubftantial  tradefmen  with  chamber-maids 
and  footmen.  This  I  know  is  done,  where  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds  apprenticefiiip  is  given.  If  a  gen- 
tleman thinks  it  a  reftraint  upon  his  converfation,  to 
have  his  apprentices  at  his  owi^  table,  it  would  be  no 
great  matter,  methinks,  for  the  fathers  of  the  youth  to 
allow  fomewhat  extraordinary  for  %  feparate  room  and 
proper  accommodations,  to  prevent  their  keeping  com- 
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pany  with  people  beneath  them,  from  whom  they  are 
likely  to  learn  nothing  but  what  i$  mean  and  fordid. 

The  modern  way  of  life  of  our  citizens,   is  indeed 

fuch,  as,  generally  (peaking,  to  expofe  the  youth  placed 

with  them  almoft  to  the  certainty  of  being  debauched, 

if  not  utterly  ruined.     The  mailer  and  miftrefs  of  the 

houfe  engaged  in  the  evenings  in  vifiting,  receiving 

viiits,  attending  clubs,  or  public  diverlions,  or  in  (hort, 

any  way  but  minding  their  own  families.     And  in  the 

fummer-feafon  out  of  town  on  Saturdays  and  Supdays  ; 

forae  half  the  week ;  while  their  apprentices  are  left  to 

themfelves,  expoled  to  the  folicitations  of  the  lewd  wo* 

^k  men,  who  are  allowed,  to  the  fliame  of  law  and  mai^if- 

5*f    ^1?    '^  tracy,  to  inveft  every  Itreet  in  London,  and  to  turn  the 

i/o  7h^^    city  into  a  ^reat  brothel^     The  fenfe  of  the  fatal  hazards 

i  Qi    the  youth  run  during  their  apprenticeftiips  in  London^ 

y  -Yy\^n^  has  determined  many  judicious  parents  of  late  years, 

X   *  j[jL.to  fend  their  fons  to  pafs  them  in  foreign  parts,   where 

Cffv^^^^^'^i  the  way  of  life  of  the  trading  people  is  different  frona 

/.       (^  ^   what  prevails  here. 

SECT.    X. 
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Ofcboojing  Employments  for  Sons,  and  of  providing  For^ 
S^iH^uJU  tunes  for  tbm. 

A      '^  /     TN  order  to  a  perfon's  having  a  chance  for  fuccefs  and 
qJI<H^ g^^  J[   happinefs  in  life,  it  is  neceffary  that  his  parent^  con- 
^    J  fuit  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  before  they   deter- 

xJUf^^T^  **    mine  what  employment  to  put  him  to.     The  negled  of 
^  this  mod  important  particular  has  been  the  caufe  of  in- 

finite didrels  and  dilappointment,  and  has  obliged  ma- 
ny, after  a  courfe  of  misfortunes  and  vexations,  ia  a  way 
of  life  for  which  tiiey  have  not  been  fitted  by  nature, 
to  lay  afide  their  firll  fcheme,  and  enter  upon  that  for 
Tvbich  nature  has  intended  them.  It  is  common  for 
parents  lo  resolve  to  give  their  children  fuch  employ* 
ments  as  fuit  their  own  humour  or  convctiience,  rather 
than  the  capacity  or  natural  bent  of  the  young  perfons, 
who  are  the  moft  concerned  in  the  matter;  to  bring  up 
a  plain  honeft  >outh  to  law  or  phyfic,  or  ihruft  a  heavy, 
plodding  boy  into  a  pulpit  j  to  hamper  a  genius  behind 
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a  cQUDter,  or  bury  him  among  bales  of  goods  in  a  ware<^ 
houfe.'  But  furely  no  parents  of  any  conlideration  can 
hope  to  get  the  better  of  nature,  to  give  bis  child  qua- 
lifications which  {he  has  not  given  him,  or  to  remove 
the  infuperable  difficulties  ihe  has  laid  in  the  way. 

The  tempers  of  youth,  however,  may  in  general  be 
fgid  to  divide  themfelves  into  two  (jpecies.  One  is  the 
inquiiitive,  penetrating,  and  ftudious;  and  the  other,  the 
flow  and  laborious ;  both  valuable  in  their  refpedli  ve  ways. 
-There  are  of  thefe  feveral  fubdivifions,  1  mean  thofc 
who  have  a  particular  turn  to  fome  fmgle  art  or  I'ciencc. 
All  which  ought  to  be  iludied  with  the  utmoft  care  by 
the  parent,  and  humoured  in  the  fcheme  of  life  intended 
for  them.  Had  I  a  fon,  whofe  natural  turn  was  to  me- 
cbanics,  I  fhould  certainly  rather  put  him  apprentice  to 
a  watchmaker,  or  a  niverfmith,  in  which  I  fiiouid  think 
he  could  not  fail  to  become  eminent,  and  confequeurly 
to  get  a  fubiiftence,  if  be  applied  diligently  to  his  bufi- 
nefs,  than  bring  him  up  to  a  learned  proFe^on,  iix  which 
I  could  not  expedl  him  to  make  any  figure*  And  fo  of 
Other  particular  turns. 

;  If  the  genius  of  a  youth  is  bright,  it  will  difcovex 
itfelf  by  its  own  native  ludre  ;  To  that  a  parent  will  be 
at  no  lofs  to  determine  his  fon's  particular  call.  If  his 
capacity  is  flow,  it  will  perhaps  be  neceflary  to  try  him 
with  a  variety  of  employments  and  exercifes ;  and  as  it 
is  found  that  almoil  every  rational  creature  has  a  turn 
for  fomewhat,  and  is  by  nature  fitted  for  fome  place  or 
other  in  fociety,  a  little  time  and  attention  will  difbover 
\vhat  a  parent  fearches  for. 

Whatever  the  pride  of  parents  may  fuggeft,  it  is  plain 
from  obfervation,  that  great  vivacity  and  brightnefs  of 
parts  in  our  fex,  as  well  as  extraordinary  beauty  or  wit 
in  the  other,  do  in  faft  often  prove  fatal  to  both  ;  as 
^hey  naturally  tend  to  fill  the  heads  of  thofe,  who  are 
poflefied  of  them,  with  vanity  and  ambition,  and  to  put 
them  upon  romantic  projeds,  which  take  off  their  at- 
tention from  the  ferious  bufinefs  of  life.  Not  but  that 
men  of  the  fined  parts  are  fometimes  found  as  fteady 
and  prudent  in  the  management  of  their  affairs,  as  the 
^ull  and  plodding;  fome  of  which  likewife  are  found 
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to  grovel  all  their  lives-long  in  poverty  and  obfcurity. 
But  genv rally  fpeaking,,it  is  otherwife.  So  that  a  pa- 
tent, who  has  reafon  to  look  upon  his  fon,  as  one  who 
promifes  to  make  a  figure  by  his  parts,  ought  to  be  hum^ 
bh  and  cautious ;  for  when  fuch  fly  out,  they  go  dread*- 
iul  lengths  in  vice  or  folly ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
a  parent's  proijpedls,  with  regard  to  his  fon's  natural 
abilities,  be  lels  pleafing,  he  is  not  therefore  to  defpair 
of  making  him  fit  for  fome  ufeful  and  valuable  ftation 
in  life. 

It  is  a  very  great  roiftake  fome  parents  run  into,  that 
the  greatell  kindnefs  they  can  do  their  children  is  to 
give  them,  or  leave  them  a  great  fortune.  With  this 
view  fome  labour  and  toil  all  their  lives,  pinching  them- 
felves  and  their  families,  and  grudging  their  children 
an  education  fuitable  to  their  fortunes,  only  to  heap  up 
an  enormous  capital,  which  is  likely  to  be  diifipated  in 
much  lefs  time  than  it  coil  to  amals  it. 

If  a  young  gentleman  is  to  inherit  a  large  eftate, 
■without  a  fuitable  education,  his  great  fortune  will  only 
make  hhn  the  more  extenlively  known  and  defpifed. 
And,  if  his  profpeds  in  life  be  meaner,  he  will  have  the 
more  occafion  for  an  univerfal  education,  to  give  him  a 
chance  for  railing  himfelf  in  the  world.  Experience 
flievvs,  that  it  is  not  in  ft.d  thofe  who  have  fet  out  in 
life  with  large  capitals,  that  live  happieft,  and  hold  out 
longell  in  credit.  One  half  ot  fuch  traders,  on  the 
ftrengih  of  their  large  fortunes  and  exienfive  credit, 
Tun  into  the  tatal  error  of  over-trading,  and  the  other 
into  expenfive  living.  Whereas  a  young  man,  who  has 
been  prudcntiy  educated,  and  provided  by  his  parents 
•with  a  fortune  fufficient  fur  letting  him  on  foot  in  bufi- 
nefs,  knowing  thar  he  has  no  fuperfluous  wealth  to  truft 
to,  and  confeqj'cntly,  that  it  muft  be  by  frugality,  irv- 
duftry,  and  priK'ence,  that  he  muft  think  to  raife  him- 
felf, will  be  likely  to  apply  with  fteadinels  and  dili- 
gence to  his  bpfinefs  ;  of  u  hich  he  will  in  the  end  reap 
the  fruits.  And  if  it  fliouJd  happe?n,  in  fpite  of  bis  ut- 
moll  care  and  pruderxe,  that  he  fliould  come  to  misfor- 
tunes, which,  I  btlieve,  no  parent  will  pretend  to  infure 
his  fon  againft,  a  well-accompliihed  man  is  not  likely 

ever 
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ever  to  be  long  deftitute  of  a  fubfiftence.  Upon  the 
whole,  ^  it  is  the  greateil  weaknefs  a  man  of  fubflance 
can  fall  into,  to  cramp  his  fon's  education  for  the  fake 
of  adding  a  few  hundred  pounds  to  his  fortune.  For 
it  is  not  a  few  hundred  pounds  that  will  fupport  him, 
when  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  isg  one  :  but  an  ufeful 
education  will  enable  him  to  get  a  fubfiftence,  when 
fbe  whole  of  his  paternal  fortune  is  goqe. 

SECT.     XI. 

Of  fettling  Children  of  both  Sexes  in  Life. 

WHEN  a  parent  h^s  in  this  manner  equipped  out 
his  fon  with  a  proper  education,  and  fettled  hiin 
in  a  way  of  Ifving,  if  he  has  a  fair  opportunity,  it  will 
be  his  wifdom  to  fee  him,  in  his  own  life-time,  likewife 
fettled  in  marriage.  It  is  on  all  accounts  the  fafeft  and 
beft  ftate.  And  a  man  is  always  lefs  likely  to  break 
loofe  from  virtue,  after  he  has  entered  into  a  fettled  way 
of  life,  than  before. 

What  I  have  faid  of  a  fon,  may  be  urged  with  ftill 
more  reafon  with  refped  to  a  daughter.  It  may  often 
be  much  more  prudent  totgive  away  a  daughter  in  mar- 
riage on  an  indifferent  offer,  I  mean  as  tocircumftances 
of  wealth,  than  to  let  flip  an  opportunity  of  feeing  her 
placed  out  of  harm's  way.  But  no  confideration  will 
make  up  for  the  unhappinefs  fhe  will  be  doomed  to,  if 
fhe  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  morofe,  a  furious,  a  drunken, 
a  debauched,  a  fpendthrift,  or  a  jealous  hulband.  If  a 
man  may  be  faid  to  have  (haken  hands  with  happinefs, 
who  has  thrown  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  a  bad  woman, 
much  lefs  reafon  has  a  weak  helplefs  woman  to  expeifl 
ever  to  fee  a  happy  day,  after  (he  comes  into  the  power 
of  a  man  void  of  virtue  or  humanity.  Let  thofe  pa- 
rents, therefore,  who  conftrain  their  children,  for  the 
fake  of  fordid  views,  to  plunge  themfclves  into  irre- 
trievable mifery,  confider  what  they  have  to  anfwer  for, 
in  doing  an  injury,  which  they  never  can  repair,  to 
thofe  whofe  real  happinefs  they  were,  by  all  the  ties  of 
pature  and  reafon^  bound  to  promote. 

It 
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It  is  ta  be  hoped  what  is  here  faid  of  the  danger  of 
conftraining  the  ioclinations  of  children  in  marriage, 
vill  by  no  means  be  conftrued  as  if  intended  to  encou^ 
rage  young  people  to  obilinacy  and  contempt  of  the  ad^ 
vice  of  parents  in  making  a  choice  for  life. 

SECT.    XII. 

Of  retiring  from  Bujinefs^ 

AS  on  the  one  hand  it  is  odious  for  a  man  of  aa 
overgrown  tortune  to  go  on  in  bufinefs  to  a  great 
age,  ftill  driving  to  increafe  a  heap  already  larger  than 
is  neceffary,  to  the  prejudice  of  younger  people,  wbt)| 
ought  to  have  a  clear  ftage  and  opportunity  of  making 
their  way  in  life ;  fo  it  is  vain  for  a  perfon,  who  has 
fpent  his  days  in  an  adive  fphere,  to  think  of  enjoying 
retirement,  before  the  time  of  retirement  be  come.  He 
who  refolves  at  once  lo  change  his  waj  of  life  from  ac- 
tion to  retirement,  or  from  one  ftate  to  another  diredly 
contrary,  without  being  prepared  for  it  by  proper  age 
and  habit,  (or  fome  continuance  of  time,  will  find,  that 
he  will  no  fobner  have  quitted  his  former  way  of  life, 
than  he  will  defire  to  be  in  it  again. 

It  is  on  this,  as  well  as  other  accounts  of  great  ad-* 
vantage,  that  z  man  have  acquired  fome  turn  to  read* 
ing,  and  the  more  fober  entertainments  of  life,  in  his 
earlier  days.  There  is  not  a  much  more  deplorable  fort 
of  exiftence,  than  that  which  is  dragged  on  by  an  old 
roan,  whofe  mind  is  unfurnifhed  with  the  materials 
proper  for  yielding  him  fome  entertainment  fuitable  ta 
the  more  fedate  time  of  life ;  I  mean,  ufeful  knowledge. 
For  the  remembrance  of  fifty  years  fpent  in  fcraping  of 
money,  or  in  purfuing  pleafure^  or  in  indulging  vicious 
inclinations,  muft  yield  but  poor  entertainment  at  a  tim^ 
of  life»  when  a  man  can  at  bed  fay,  he  has  beeo^ 
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SECT.    XIII. 

Of  difpofing  of  Effeas  by  Wilt. 

T  is  a  ftrange  weaknefs  iti  fome  people  to  be  averfb 
to  making  their  wills,  and  difpofing  of  their  eflfei^s, 

i/i^hile 
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while  they  are  in  good  health,  and  have  eafe  of  mind,  . 
and  a  fouiui  judgment  to  do  it  in  a  proper  manner ;  as  if  j 
a  man  muft  certainly  die  foon  after  be  has  made  his  will. ' 
It  is  highly  proper,  that  people,  who  have  any  thing 
confiderable  tq  leave,  fhould  fettle  their  affairs  in  fuch 
a  diftin^l  manner,  that  their  intentions  may  appear  plaid 
and  indifputable,  and  their  heirs  may  not  have  an  end* 
lefs  and  vexatious  law*fuit,  inftead  of  a  fortune. 

For  this  purpofe  I  would  advife,  that  a  gentleman,  at  m 
his  leifure,  draw  up  a  (ketch  of  his  \ril]^  leaving  the  | 
names  of  the  legatees,  and  the  fums  blanks  if  he  choofes 
to  conceal  either  the  (late  of  hi^  a(FairSy  or  the  perfons 
he  intends  to  benefit  at  his  death.     This  draught  he 
may  have  examined  by  thofe  who  are  judges  of  fuch 
matters ;  To  that  he  may  be  quite  eafy  as  to  the  condi- 
tion be  leaves  his  ^ife  and  children,  or  other  rela-f 
tions  in- 

The  calamity  in  which  a  widow  and  orphans  are  in- 
volved, who,  through  fome  quirk  of  law,  or  the  omif- 
fion  of  fome  neceflTary  formality,  find  themfelves  difap- 
pointed  of  their  whole  dependence,  and  have  the  mor-^ 
tification  to  fee  an  heir  at  law  (to  the  (hame  of  law)  4/^ 
feize  on  what  the  deceafed  intendeJ"ibr  their  iupport ; 
the  circumft^nces,  I  fay,  of  a  family  thus  plunged  into 
want  and  mifery,  from  the  fair^^t  expedations,  are  to  the 
laft  degree  deplorable. 

A  man  ought  to  confider  that  it  is  a  tender  point  for 
an  attedtionate  wile  tcTtouch  upon,  and  ought  toiparc 
Eer  the  trouble  of  foliciting  him  upon  this  head,  tov 
It  muit  be  no  ealy  itaFe  of  mind!  ft  woman  mull  be  in, 
who  confiders,  that  (he  and  her  children  depend,  for 
their  daily  bread,  upon  the  (lender  thread  of  the  life  of 
an  hu(band,  who  at  the  fame  time  has  it  in  his  power 
to  fecure  her  effedlually  by  taking  only  a  very  little 
trouble^ 

jftis  an  unjuft  and  abfurd  pradice  of  many,  in  dif- 
poling  oif  their  effeds  by  will,  to  (hew  fuch  exceffivc 
partiality  ^o  fome  of  their  children  beyond  others.  To 
leave  to  an  eldeft  fon  the  whole  edate,  and  to  each  of 
the  other  childreii  perhaps  one  year's  rent.  The  con- 
(equence,  indeed,  of  this  is  often,  that  the  heir,  find- 
ing 
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ing  himfelf  in  poffeflion  of  an  ettate,  concludes  he  ihall 
never  be  able  to  run  it  out ;  and  may  be  got,  through 
extravagance,  juft  within  fight  of  want,  by  ibe  time  his 
induftrious  brothers,  who,  having  no  fuch  funds  to  truft 
to,  were  obliged  to  exert  jherafeKves,  have  got  eftates, 
or  are  in  a  fair  way  toward  them.  This,  I  fay,  is  a 
common  confequence  of  the  unequal  diftribution  of 
eftates.  But,  whatever  the  confequence  be,  it  feems 
pretty  evident,  that  to  treat  fo  very  differently  tbofe  who 
are  alike  one's  offspring,  cannot  be  flridly  juft. 

It  proves  often  a  fatal  error  in  the  difpofal  of  effefts 
for  the  benefit  of  one's  family,  to  leave  them  in  the 
hand's  of  any  private  perfon  whatever,  efjpecially  of  one 
who  has  concerns  in  trade.  1  he  ftate  of  fuch  a  one's 
affairs  muft,  by  the  very  courfe  of  trade,  be  fo  liable  to 
change,  that  no  money  can  be  abfolutely  fafe  which  he 
can  lay  his  hands  upon.  We  fee  every  day  inftances  of 
the  failure  of  traders,  who  have  generally  pafTed  for  men 
of  firft-rate  fortunes,  and  often  fee  young  families  ruined 
by  their  ruin.  If  it  be  plain,  that  the  public  funds  are 
at  leaft  a  more  probable  fecurity  than  any  private,  one 
would  think  it  natural  to  fi:fL  upon  the  beft,  fince  eyeR 
the  beft  is  not  too  fecure. 

SECT.    XIV. 
Of  old  Age. 

WHEN  people  draw  toward  old  age,  the  infirmU 
ties  of  nature,  joined  with  the  various  ills  of  life, 
become  more  and  more  grievous;  and  ftrength  of  mind 
continually  decaying,  the  burden  becomes  at  laft  hardly 
fupportable.  To  wave,  for  the  ^ppefent,  all  moral  or 
religious  confiderations,  I  will  only  obferve,  that,  if  one 
would,  in  any  period  of  life,  or  under  any  diftrefs  what- 
ever, defire  to  have  his  grievances  as  tolerable  as  poflible, 
there  is  no  furer  means  for  that  end,  than  to  endeavour 
to  preferve  an  equal,  compofed,  and  refigned  temper  of 
mind.  To  ftruggle,  and  fret,  and  rage  at  every  misfor- 
tune or  hardfhip,  is  tearing  open  the  wound,  and  ma- 
king it  fefter.  Compofing  the  mind  to  contentment  and 
patience  is  the  moft  likely  means  to  heal  it  up.     It  is 

therefore 
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therefore  obvious  what  condudl  prudence  directs  to  m 
the  cafe  of  diftrefs  or  hardfliip. 

But  in  what  light  does  this  fhew  the  prudence  of 
many  people  ?  Do  we  not  fee,,  that  they,  who  have  no 
confiderable  real  diilrelTes  in  life  to  ftruggle  with,  take 
care  to  make  themfelves  miferable,  by  muftering  up 
imaginary,  or  heightening  inconliderable  misfortunes? 
Does  not  a  courtier,  in  the  midft  of  affluence,  and  with 
independence  in  his  power,  make  himfelf  as  unhappy 
about  a  cold  look  from  the  minifter,  as  a  poor  tradefmaa 
is  at  the  lofs  of  his  principal  cullomer?  Is  not  a  fine  lady 
as  much  diftrefled,  if  her  lap-^og  has  a  fit  of  the  cholic,, 
as  a  poor  woman  about  the  ficknefs  of  a  child  ?  Suchr 
imaginary  unfortunates  complain  heavily  of  the  afflidions 
of  life,  while  neither  labours  under  any  worth  mention-* 
ing  but  what  are  of  their  own  making. 

When  people  have  all  their  lives  allawed  themfclves 
to  give  way  to  foolifti  difcontent  and  uneafinefs,  it  is  no 
wonder  if,  when  they  come  to  old  age,  they  find  them- 
felves  unhappy,  and  by  their  peeviflioefs  make  all  about 
theai  unhappy,  and  put  it  in  their  hearts  tq  t^*i(h  them 
well  out  of  the  world. 

The  art  of  growing  old  with  a  good  grace  is  nbne  of 
the  lead  confiderable  in  life.  In  order  to  this,  it  is  ab- 
folutely  neceflary,  that  a  man  have  fpent  the  former 
part  of  his  days  in  a  manner  confiftent  with  reafon  and 
religion.  He  who  has  paiTed  his  life  wholly  in  fecular 
purfuits,  in  grafping  at  riches,  in  afpiring  after  prefer^ 
ments,  in  amufing  himfelf  with  Ihew  and  oftentation, 
in  wallowing  in  fenfuality  and  voluptuoufnefs,  what 
foundation  has  he  laid  for  pafiing  old  age  with  (lignity? 
What  is  more  univerfally  defpifed  than  an  old  man> 
whofe  mind,  unftorcd  with  knowledge,  and  unaffeded 
\yith  a  fenle  of  gopdncfs,  ftill  grovels  after  the  objefts  of 
fenfe,  ftill  hankers  after  the  fcenes  which  iormerly  en^ 
gaged  him;  fcenes  ofvanityand  folly  in  any  age,  but  in  the 
graver  part  of  life  unnatural  and  nionftrous?  Yet  there  is 
nothing  more  certain  (for  univerfal  experience  confirms 
it)  than  that  according  as  a  perfon  has  formed  his  mind  in 
the  younger  part  of  life,  fuch  it  will  be  to  the  laft.  The 
filling  paffion  feldon^  fails,  till  all  faih.     He.  whp  has 

made 
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made  the  bottle  his  chief  delight,  will  drink  on  even 
'when  he  has  hardly  breath  to  fwallow  a  glafs  of  wine« 
The  impure  Ictcher  will  creep  after  bis  miftrefs,  when 
his  knees  knock  together*  The  mifer,  who  has  all  his 
life  made  riches  his  god,  will  be  fcrambling  after  the 
wedlth  cf  this  world,  with  one  foot  in  the  other.  The 
▼ain  coquet  will  (hew  affedation,  when  (he  can  no 
longer  move  any  paffion  but  pity.  The  brainleis  card- 
player  will  wafte  the  laft  lawfql  remains  of  life  in  an 
amufement  unworthy  of  the  moft  confiderate  age.  Even 
when  all  is  over,  how  do  we  fee  many  old  people  in 
their  converfation  dwell  with  pleafure  on  the  ranities, 
and  even  the  vices  of  their  younger  days  ? 

How  fliould  it  be  other  wife,  than  that  the  mind^ 
which  has  been  for  fifty  years  together  conftantly  bent 
bne  way,  (hould  preferve  to  the  end  the  caft  it  has  re- 
ceived and  kept  fo  long  ?  In  the  fame  manner,  thofe 
who  have  been  fo  wife,  as  to  view  life  in  its  propet 
light,  as  al  tranfient  ftate,  *to  be  temperately  enjoyed 
while  it  lafts ;  who  have  improved  their  minds  with 
knowledge,  and  enriched  thefti  with  virtue  and  piety ; 
have  qualified  themfelves  for  afting  the  laft  concluding 
fcene  with  the  fame  propriety  as  the  reft.  To  fuch, 
their  finding  themfelves  unequal  to  the  adive  or  the 
gayer  fcenes  of  life,. is  no  manner  of  mortification;  In- 
different to  them,  while  engaged  in  them,  they  quit 
them  with  indifference;  fure  to  find  in  retirement  a 
fund  of  the  nobleft  entertainment  from  fober  and  wife 
c6nverfation,  from  reading,  and  from  views  of  that  fu- 
ture world,  for  which  the  confcience  of  a  well-fpent 
life  affures  them  of  their  being  in  a  ftate  of  preparation. 
Ufeful  by  their  wife  and  pious  converfation  w^hile  they 
live,  they  go  off  the  ftage  lamented,  leaving  behind 
them  the  fweet  favour  of  a  good  name,  and  the  univerfal 
approbation  of  the  wife  and  good. 

S  E  C  T.     XV. 

Of  the  Dignity  of  Female  Life^  prudentially  conjidered. 

WITHOUT   the  general    concurrence  of  both 
fexes  in  a  prudent  and  yirtuous  condud,  the 

perfedion 
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perfe6lion  of  human  nature  is  not  to  be  attained.  The 
influence  which  the  fair  fek  have,  and  ought  to  have 
in  life,  is  fo  great,  that  their  good  behaviour  can  give 
a  general  turn  to  the  face  of  human  affairs ;  and  a  great 
deal  more  than  is  commonly  imagined  depends  upon 
their  difcrexion ;  lince  (to  fay  Nothing  of  their  influence 
over  our  fex,  in  the  cbaraders  of  miftrefles  and  wives) 
the  minds  pf  the  whole  fpecies  receive  their  firft  caft 
from  womankind. 

The  dignity  of  female  life,  exclufive  of  what  is  com- 
mon to  both  faxes,  confifls  in  an  equal  mixture  of  the 
referve  with  benevolence  in  the  virgin-ftate,  and  affec* 
don  and  fubmiffion  in  that  of  marriage  \  a  diligent  at« 
tention  to  the  forming  of  the  tempers  of  children  of  both 
fexes  in  their  earliefl;  years,  (for  that  lies  wholly  upon 
the  mother)  and  the  whole  education  of  the  daughters: 
for  I  know  of  none  fo  proper  for  young  ladies  as  a  Home* 
education. 

The  greateft  errors  and  dangers  to  be  avoided  by  la- 
dies are  comprehended  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Vanity  in  womankind  is,  if  poflible,  more  abfurd  thani 
in  the  other  fex.  Men  have  bodily  ftrength,  authority, 
learning,  and  fuch  like  pretences,  for  pufiing  themfelves 
up  with  pride :  But  woman's  only  peculiar  boaft  is 
beauty.  For  virtue  and  good  fenfe  are  never  the  fub- 
jeds  of  vanity. 

There  is  no  endowment  of  lefs  confequence  than  ele- 
gance of  ibrm  and  outfide.  A  mafs  of  flefli,  blood,  bu« 
mours,  and  impurities,  covered  over  with  a  well-co- 
loured flcin,  is  the  definition  of  beatity.  Whether  is 
this  more  properly  a  matter  of  vanity,  or  of  mortifica- 
tion ?  Were  it  incomparably  more  excellent  than  it  is^ 
nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  be  proud  of  whar 
one  has  had  no  manner  *of  hand  in  procuring,  but  is 
Wholly  the  gift  of  Heaven.  A  woman  may  as  reafon- 
ably  be  proud  of  the  lilies  of  the  field,  or  the  tulips 
of  the  garden,  as  of  the  beauty  of  her  own  face.  They 
are  both  the  works  of  the  fame  hand ;  equally  out  of 
buman  power  to  give,  or  to  preferve  ;  equally  trifling 
anddefpicable,  when  compared  with  what  is  fubftanf> 
tialiy  excellent  \  equally  frail  and  perifliing. 

Afre(!lation 
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AfTeclation  is  a  vice  capable  of  difgracing  beauty 
worfe  than  pimples,  or  the  fmall-pox.     I   have  often 
feeii  ladies  in  public  places?,  of  the  moft  exquifite  forms, 
render  themfelves,  by  aflfedation  and  vifible  conceit,  too 
odious  to  be  looked  at  without  difguft  ;  who,  by  a  mo- 
deft  and  truly  female  behaviour,  might  have  commanded 
the  admiration  of  every  eye.  But  I  fhall  fay  the  lefs  upon 
this  head,  in  confid6ration,  that.it  is,  generally  fpcak- 
ing,  to  our  fex  that  female  affedation  is  to  be  charged^ 
A  woman  cannot  indeed  become  completely  foolifti,  or 
vicious,  without  our  affiftance. 
y         *        I     Talkativenefp  in  either  fex  is  generally  a  proof  of  va- 
^^l^^^^jnity  and  folly,  but  is  in  womankind,  efpecially  in  com- 
J?    i i     Jp^^y  ^'^^^  ruMtxKi  and  above  all  with  men  of  underftand- 
\^  A^<^7*^^ing  and  learning,  wholly  out  of  charader,  and  peculiarly 

jdifagreeable  to  people  of  fenfe. 

If  we  appeal  either  to  reafon^  fcripture,  or  univerfal 
confent,  we  fliall  find  a  degree  of  fubmifiion  to  the  male 
fe:^  to  be  an  indifpeniible  part,  of  the  female  charader. 
And  to  fet  up  for  an  equality  with  the  fex  to  which  na* 
ture  has  given  the  advantage,  and  formed  for  authority 
and  adion,  is  oppofing  nature,  which  is  never  done 
innocently. 

The  great  hazard  run  by  the  female  fex,  and  the  point 
in  which  their  prudence  or  weaknefs  appears  moft  con- 
fpicuous,  is  in  love  matters.  To  a  woman's  condud: 
with  regard  to  the  other  fex,  is  owing,  more  than  to  all 
other  things,  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  her  exiftence  in 
this  world  ;  for  I  am  at  prefent  only  confidering  things 
in  a  prudential  light. 

A  woman  cannot  ad  an  imprudent  part  in  liftening 
to  the  propofal  of  a  lover,  whether  of  the  honourable 
X)r  difhonourable  kind,  without  bringing  herfelf  to  ruin 
irretrievable.  If  ftie  does  but  feem  to  hear  with  pa- 
tience the  wanton  feducer,  her  fame  is  irrecoverably 
blafted,  and  her  value  for  ever  funk.  The  mere  fufpi- 
cion  of  guilt,  or  even  of  inclination,  foils  her  reputa- 
tion; and  fuch  is  the  delicacy  of  virgin-purity,  that  a 
puff  of  foul  breath  ftains  it ;  and  all  the  ftreams  that 
flow  will  not  reftore  its  former  luftre.  Nothing  there- 
fgre  can  exceed. the  folly  of  fo  much  as  hearing  one  iigh 

of 
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of  the  difhonourable  lover  :  His  raptures  are  only  the 

exprelfions  of  his  impure  defire.     His  admiration  of  the 

beautiful  and  innocent,  is  only  the  eflfed  of  eagernefs  to 

gratify  his  filthy  pafiiony  by  the  ruin  of  beauty  and  in* 

nocence.     He  pretends  to  love  :  but  fo  naay  the  wolf  dc"  ^{>t/  >4>^2fi^* 

clare  his  defire  tp  devour  the  lamp,     iioth  love  their  n  J^jJJjh 

prey :  but  it  is  only  to  delttoy.  ♦  ^^l^t^  ^'**'^ 

Again,  with  refped  to  honourable  propofals,  prudence 
will  fugged  to  a  woman,  that  the  hazard  (he  runs  ia 
throwing  herfelf  away,  is  incomparably  more  defperate 
than  that  of  the  other  fex,  who  have  every  advantage  * 
for  bettering  or  bearing  their  afflidions  of  every  kind. 
The  cafe  of  the  man,  who  is  unhappily  married,  is  ca<» 
lamitous  ;  but  that  of  the  woman,  who  has  a  bad  huf- 
band,  is  defperate,  and  incurable  but  by  death. 

If  there  be  any  general  rule  for  ladies  to  judge  of  the 
characters  of  men,  who  offer  them  propofals  of  mar- 
riage, it  may  be.  To  find  out  what  figure  they  make 
among  their  fex.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  men  are 
generally  qualified  to  judge  of  one  another's  merits; 
and  as  our  fex  are  accuftomed  to  lefs  delicacy  and  re-i 
ferve  t^an  the  other,  it  is  not  impoflible  to  come  at 
mcfn's  real  charaders,  efpecially  with  regard  to  their  tem- 
pers and  difpofitions,  upon  which  the  happinefs  of  the 
married  life  depends^  more  than  upon  capacity,  learn- 
ing, or  wealth. 

Too  great  a  delight  in  drefs  and  finery,  befides  the  ^ 
expence  of  time  and  money,  which  they  occafion,  in    ] 
fbme  inftances,  to  a  degree  beyond  all  bounds  of  decency    / 
and  common  fcnfe,  tend  naturally  to  fink  a  woman  tq    / 
the  lowed,  pitch  of  contempt  among  all  thofe  of  either  (^ 
fex,  who  have  capacity  enough  to  put  two  thoughts  to- 
gether.    A  creature  who  fpends  its  whole  time  in  drefs- 
ing,  gaming,  prating,  and  gadding,  is  a  being  originally 
indeed  of  the  rational  make ;  but  who  has  funk  itfelf 
beneath  its  rank,  and  is  to  be  confidered  at  prefent^a^ 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  monk^y-fpecies. 

«  SECT, 
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SECT.     XVI. 

Mifcettaneous  Thoughts  on  Prudence  in  Action. 

TO  purfiie  worthy  ends  by  wife  means  is  the  whole 
of  adive  prudence.  And  this  muft  be  done  witb 
refolution,  diligence^  and  perfeverance,  till  the  point  is 
gained,  or  appears  Jmprafticable. 

I  To  retort  an  injury,  is  to  be  alraoll  as  bad  as  the  ag- 
I  greflor.  \Vhen  two  tjirow  dirt  a^ainft  one  another,  caa 
\  cither  keen'"Fimfelf  cle^  ? 

ion  and  contemplation  are  no  way  inconfiftent  ;i 
but  rather  reliefs  to  one  another.  When  you  are  en- 
gaged in  ftudy,  throw  buitnefs  out  of  your  thoughts* 
When  rn  bufinefs,  think  of  your  bufinefs  only. 

To  a  man  of  bufinefs,  knowledge  is  an  ornament.  To 
a  ftudious  man,  action  is  a  relief. 

If  you  ever  promife  at  all,  take  care,  at  lead,  that  k 
6e  fo  as  nobody  may  fuffer  by  trufting  to  you. 
'  If  you  have  debtors,  let  not  your  lenity  get  the  better 
of  your  prudence  ;  nor  your  care  of  your  own  intereft 
make  you  forget  humanity.  A  prifon  is  not  for  the  un-^ 
fortunate,  but  the  knavifti. 

Tradtablenefs  to  advice,  and  firmnefs  againft  tempta-^ 
tion,  are  no  way  inconfiftent^ 

i  There  is  more  true  greatnefs  in  generoufly  owning  a 
fault,  and  making  proper  reparation  for  it,  than  in  ob- 
ftinately  defending  a  wrong  condu(fl.  But,  quitting 
your  purpofe,  retreat  rather  like  a  lion  than  a  cur. 

A  mind  hardened  againll  afHidlion,  and  a  body  a« 
gainft  pain  and  ficknefs,  are  the  two  fecurities  of  earthly 
happinefs. 

Let  a  perfon  find-  out  his  own  peculiar  weaknefs,  and 
be  ever  fufpicious  of  himfelf  on  that  fide.  Let  a  paf- 
fionate  man,  for  example,  refolve  always  to  (hew  lefs 
rcfentment  than  reafon  might  juftify  ;  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  his  erring  on  that  fide.  Let  a  talkative  man  re- 
folve always  to  fay  lefs  than  the  mod  talkative  perfon  in 
the  company  he  is  in.  If  one  has  reafon  to  fufpeft  him- 
felf of  loving  money  too  much,  let  him  give  always  at 
lead  fomewhat  more  than  has  been  given  by  a  noted 
mifen 

A  man. 
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^  man,  who  does  not  know  in  general  his  own  weak- 
nefsy  mud  either  be  a  perfon  of  high  rank,  or  a  fooL 

How  comes  it  that  we  judge  fo  feverelj  the  adlions 
we  did  a  great  while  ago  ?  It  is  becaufe  we  are  now  at 
a  proper  diftance,  and  look  upon  them  with  an  indiffe* 
rent  eje,  as  on  thofe  of  another  perfon.  The  very  ob- 
jefts  which  now  employ  us  fo  much,  and  the  conduft 
we  now  juftify  fo  ftrenuoufly«  can  we  fay  that  the  time 
will  not  come  when  we  fhall  look  upon  them  as  we  now 
do  upon  our  follies  of  ten  or  twenty  years  backwards  ? 
Why  can  we  not  view  ourfelves,  and  our  own  beha- 
viour, at  all  times  in  the  fame  manner?  This  fhews 
^  our'partiality  for  ourfelves  in  a  moft  abfurd  light. 

When  you  are  dead,  the  letters  which  compofe  your 
nanie  will  be  no  more  to  you  than  the  reft  of  the  al- 
phabet. Leave  the  rage  of  fame  to  wits  and  heroesf* 
Do  you  ftrive  to  live  ufefully4in  this  world,  and  yoii 
will  be  happy  in  the  next* 

It  is  beft  if  you  can  keep  quite  clear  of  the  great. 
But  if  you  happen  at  any  time  to  be  thruft  into  their 
company,  keep  up  in  your  behaviour  to  them  the  dig- 
nity of  a  man  of  fpirit  and  worth,  which  is  the  only  true  I 
greatnefs.  If  you  fneak  and  criqge,  they  will  tramplQi 
upon  you. 

Beware  of  mean-fpirited  people.  They  are  com- 
monly revengeful  and  malicious^ 

The  following  advantages  are  likely  to  make  a  com- 
pletely accompliihed  man.  i.  Good  natural  parts. 
2,  A  good  temper.  3.  Good  and  general  education, 
begunearly.  4.  Choice,  not  immeTile,  reading,  and 
carett^l  di^fting.  5.  Ji.xj5iJriliU0ft  of  various  tor  tune. 
6.~  Converiation  with  men  of  letters  and  of  bufinefs, 
7.  Knowledge^of  the  world^  gained  by  converfation> 
bufineis,  and  rravel. 

If  the  world  lulpcdl  your  well-intended  defigns,  be 
not  uneafy.  It  only  fhews  that  mankind  are  themfelves 
falfe  and  artful,  which  is  the  caufe  of  their  being  fuf- 
picious. 

Never  fet  up  for  a  jack-in-an-office.  Men  of  real 
worth  are  modeft,  and  decline  employment,  thouglx 
much  fitter  for  it  than  thofe  who  thruft  themfelves 

H  a  forward^ 
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forward.     But  if  good  can  be  done,  do  it,  if  no  one 
elfe  will. 

How  much  lefs  trouble  it  cods  a  well-difpofed  mind 
to  pardon,  than  to  revenge  ! 

If  your  enemy  is  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  a  lie  to 
blacken  you,  confider  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  think  of 
your  having  fupparted  fuch  a  charader,  as  to  render  it 
impofiible  for  malice  to  hurt  you  without  the  aid  of 
falfehood*  And  truft  to  the  genuine  fairnefs  of  your 
charadler  to  clear  itfelf  in  the  end. 

Whoever  has  gone  through  much  of  life,  muft  re- 
member, that  he  has  thrown  away  a  great  deal  of  ufe- 
lefs  uneadnefs  upon  what  was  muck  worfe  in  his  appre- 
heniion,  than  in  reality. 

A  mifer  will  fometimes  ferve  you  any  way  you  pleafe 
to  a(k  him,  purely  to  fave  his  money. 

If  you  give  away  nothing  till  you  die,  even  your 
own  children  will  hardly  thank  you  for  what  you  leave 
them. 

A  great  number  of  fmall  favours  will  engage  fome 
people  more  to  you,  than  one  great  one.  And  where 
they  hope  for  more  and  more,  they  will  be  willing  to 
go  on  to  ferve  you. 

An  idle  perfon  is  dead  before  his  time. 

The  great  difficulty  of  behaviour  is  in  cafe  of  furprife. 

The  trueil  objeds  of  charity  are  thofe  whom  modefly 
conceals.  ^ 

A  generous  man  does  not  lofe  by  a  generous  man. 

It  will  be  a  great  misfortune  to  you,  if  an  intimate 
friend,  or  near  relation,  falls  into  poverty.  You  muft 
either  lend  your  affiftance,  or  be  ill-looked  upon.  And 
people  are  often  blamed  for  niggardlinefs,  when,  if 
all  the  truth  were  known,  (which  might  be  very  im- 
proper) they  would  be  juftified  in  having  given  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  abilities. 

A  man's  charader  and  behaviour  in  public,  and  at 
home,  are  often  as  different  as  a  lady's  looks  at  a  ball, 
and  in  a  morning  before  (he  has  gone  through  the  ce- 
remony of  the  toilet.  But  real  merit,  like  artlefs  beau- 
ty, Ibines  forth  at  all  times  dillinguifhingly  illuftrious. 

There 
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There  is  nothing  more  agreeable  to  Human  Nature, 
than  to  have  fomewbat  moderately  to  employ  both  mind 
and  body.  There  is  nothing  more  unnatural  than  for 
a  creature  endowed  with  various  adive  powers  to  be 
wholly  inadive;.  Hence  the  filly  and  mifchtevous  in-* 
ventions  of  cards,  dice,  and  other  amufements,  which 
empty  people  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to,  as 
a  kind  of  artificial  employments,  to  prevent  human  na- 
ture from  finking  into  an  abfolutfi  lethargy.  Why 
mi^ht  not  our  luxurious  waiters  nt  Heaven's  mod  in- 
eftimable  gift,  as  wiell  employ  the  fame  eagernefs  of  ac«> 
tivity  in  fomewhat  that  might  turn  to  account  to  them^ 
felves  and  others,  as  in  the  ^nfipid  and  unprofitable 
drudgery  of  the  card-table  ? 

To  fejrye  yoiir  friends  to  yf)ur  own  ruin,  is  romantic. 
To  think  of  none  but  yourfelf^  is  fordid. 

Hiches  and  happinefs  have  nothing  to  do  with  one 
^nother^  though  extreme  poverty  and  mifery  be  nearly 
related. 

Judge  of  yourfelf  by  that  refped  you  have  volunta- 
rily paid  you  by  men  of  undoubted  integrity  an.d  dif-» 
cernment,  and  who  have  no  intereft  to  flatter  you.  AGt 
up  to  your  cbarader.  Support  your  dignity.  £ut  do 
not  make  yourfelf  unhappy,  if  you  meet  not  with  the 
honour  you  deferve  from  thofe  wbofe  efieem  no  one 
values. 

Peipife  trifling  affronts,  ajod  they  will  yanifli#  A 
little  wat^r  will  put  out  a  fire,  whticb,  blown  up,  would 
burn  a  city. 

Give  away  what  you  can  part  with.     Throw  away  ( 
nothing:  you  know  not  how  much  you  may  mifs  it.       ^ 

Provide  for  after-life,  fo  as  to  enjoy  the  prefent.  En- 
joy the  prefent,  fo  as  to  leaye  a  provifion  for  the  time  to 
come. 

Avoid  too  many  and  great  obligations.  It  is  running 
into  debt  beyond  what  you  may  be  able  to  pay. 

Conclude  at  lead  nine  parts  in  ten  of  what  is  handed 
about  by  common  fame  to  be  falfe. 

Wealth  is  a  good  fervant,  but  a  bad  matter. 

Do  not  oflfend  a  bad  man,  becaufe  he  will  (lick  at 
nothing  to  be  revenged.     It  is  cruel  to  infulc  a  good 

H  3  *       man, 
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man,  who  deferves  nothing  but  good.  A  great  man 
may  eafily  crulh  you.  And  there  is  none  fo  mean  who 
cannot  do  mifchief.  Therefore  follow  peace  with  all 
men. 

To  carry  the  triumph  over  a  perfon  ^ou  have  got  the 
better  of,  too  far,  is  mean  and  imprudent :  it  is  mean, 
becaufe  you  have  got  the  better ;  it  is  imprudent,  be- 
caufe  it  may  provoke  him  tP  revenge  your  infolcnce  in 
fome  defperate  way, 
^  Prefents  ought  to  be  genteel,  not  expenfive :  they 
are  not  valued  by  generous  minds  for  their  own  fake, 
but  as  marks  of  love  or  efteem. 

Provide  for  the  worft  :  but  hope  the  be 

I  Set  about  nothing,  without  firll  thinking  it  over  care- 
fully. To  fay,  *^  I  did  not  think  of  that,'*  is  much 
the  fame  as  faying,  "  You  muft  know,  I  am  a  fim- 
I**  pleton," 

/Whoever  anticipates  troubles,  will  find  he  has  thrown 
away  a  great  deal  of  terror  and  anguilh  to  no  purpofe. 
Accuftom  yourfelf  to  have  fome  employment  for 
every  hour  you  can  prudently  fnatch  from  bufinefs. 
This  book  was  put  together  in  that  manner,  elfe  it  could 
never  have  been  writ  by  its  author. 

Live-fo,  as  nobody  may  believe  bad  reports  againft 
you. 

Whenever  you  find  you  do  not  care  to  look  into  your 
affairs,  you  may  affure  yourfelf  that  they  will  foon  not 
be  fit  to  look  into. 

\   Reform  yourfelf  firft,  and  then  others. 
'    Do  not  place  your  happinefs  in  eafe  from  pain :  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  in  this  world ;  but  in  patience  under 
afllidion,  which  is  within  your  reach. 

If  you  are  a  mailer,  do  not  deprive  yourfelf  of  fo  great 
a  rarity  as  a  good  fervant  for  a  flight  offence.  If  you 
are  a  dependent,  do  not  throw  yourfelf  out  of  a  good 
place  for  a  flight  affront. 

Do  what  good  offices  you  can  :  but  leave  yourfelf  at 
liberty  from  promifes  and  engagements. 

Let  no  one  overload  you  with  favours :  you  will  find 
it  an  unfufierable  burden.  Q        i       /  SCh 
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There  are  many  doublings  in  the  human  heart :  do 
not  think  you  can  find  out  the  whole  of  a  man's  real 
charader  at  once,  unlefs  he  is  a  fooL 

If  you  would  embroil  yourfelf  with  all  mankind  at 
once,  you  have  only  to  oppofe  every  man's  prevailing 
paf&on.  Endeavour  to  mortify  the  proud  man  ;  irritate 
4:he  paffionate  ;  put  the  mlfer  to  expence  \  and  you  wili 
have  them  all  againft  you.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
had  rather  live  peaceably,  give  way  a  little  to  the  par- 
ticular weaknefs  of  thofe  you  converfe  with. 

It  will  take  fome  time  to  raife  your  fortune  in  ^  fair 
way,  and  to  fit  you  for  a  better  world:  it  will  therefore 
be  proper  to  begiji  a  pourfe  of  induftry  and  piety  as 
^arly  as  poflible. 

Aim  at  defert  rather  than  reward. 

Let  no  pretence  of  friendlhip  miflead  you  :  he  is  not 
your  friend  who  attempts  it. 

Never  keep  a  bad  fervant,  in  hope  of  his  reformation. 

It  is  feldom  that  either  borrower  or  lender  gets  by 
'  the  bargain^. 

Think  yourfelf  cheap  off  with  a  little  fcandal  for  ex- 
traordinary goodnefs :  bow  many  have  paid  their  lives 
for  their  integrity  ? 

The  friendfhip  of  an  artful  mail  is  mere  felf-interell : 
you  will  get  nothing  by  it, 

•    If  you  truft  a  known  knave,  people  will  not  fo  much 
;is  pity  you,  when  you  fuffer  by  him. 

In  dealing  with  a  perfon  you  fufped,  it  may  be  ufcr 
fill  in  converfation  to  draw  him  into  difficulties,  if  pof- 
fible,  as  they  crofsrsxamine  witnefles  at  the  bar,  in  or- 
-der  to  find  out  the  truth.  It  may  even  be  of  ufe  to  fet 
him  a  talking;  in  the  inadvertency  and  hurry  of  con- 
verfation,  he  may  difcover  himfelf. 

Confider  how  difficult  a  thing  it  rnoft  be  to  deceive 
thiB  general  eye  of  mankind,  who  are  as  much  interefte^ 
to  deted  you,  as  you  are  to  deceive  them. 

He  is  furely  a  man  of  a  greater  reach,  who  can  con- 
duft  his  affairs  without  being  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  tricks  and  temporary  expedients,  than  with  them  ;  he 
who  knows  how  to  fecure  the  intcreft  both  of  this  world 
and  the  next,  than  he  who  cannot  contrive  to  ge"t  a 

H  4  comfortable 
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^comfortable  fubfiftence  in  this  world  without  damning 

bisfouU  ^    . 

It  is  foolifti  to  fhew  your  teeth  when  you  cannot  bite. 

Whoever  loves  injuries,  let  him  provoke  injuries. 

In  profperity,  prepare  for  a  change  :  in  adveriityt 
hope  for  one. 

If  you  are  ilUufed  by  a  man,  efpecially  a  great  one, 
put  up  with  the  injury  quietly,  andbe  thankful  it  was  not 
worfe.  When  they  do  but  a  little  milbhief,  the  world 
has  a  good  pennyworth  of  them. 

If  you  let  alone  making  your  will  till  you  come  taa 
4eath-bed,  you  will  not  do  it  properly. 

If  you  give  at  alL  do  it  cheerfully^ 

it  you  want  to  uiew  a  perfon,  that  you  fee  through 
his  crafty  defigns,  a  hint  between  jeft  and  earned  may 
do  better  th^n  telling  him  bluntly  and  fully  how  he 
ilands  in  your  mind :  from  ^  little,  he  will  guefs  the 
reft. 

With  the  multiplicity  of  bufinefs  every  perfon  has 
to  do,  how  can  people  complain  of  being  diftreflTcd  for 
fomewhat  to  pafs  the  time  ?  Belides  private  affairs  to 
coridqdt,  or  overfee  ;  children  tp  form  to  wifdom  ^nd 
virtue ;  the  diftrcfTed  to  relieve ;  the  unthinking  td 
advife  ;  friends  and  country  to  ferve ;  their  own  paf- 
fions  to  conquer ;  their  minds  to  furnifh  with  know^ 
ledge,  virtue,  and  religion ;  a  whole  eternity's  happi- 
nefs  to  provide  for. 

Try  a  friend  before  you  truft  him^  Truft  him  no 
more  than  is  neceffary.  Bear  with  any  weaknefs  that 
does  not  ftrike  at  the  root  of  friendfhip.  If  a  difference 
arife,  bring  the  matter  to  a  c^lm  hearing.  Make  up 
tne  breach,  if  ppllible.  But  if  friepdfhip  lapguiihes 
for  any  time,  let  it  expire  peaceably. 

There  is  as  much  meaqnefs  in  taking  every  trifle  for 
an  affront,  as  in  putting  up  with  the  groflT^ft  indignity. 
The  jfirft  is  the  charaAer  of  a  bully  ;  the  latter  of  a 
coward:  which  of  the  two  had  you  rathey  be  ? 

In  all  fchemes,  leave  room  for  the  poffibility  of  a  mif-? 
carriage. 

Thofe  are  the  beft  diverfions,  which  moft  relieve  the 
noipd,  and  exerpife  the  body;  ^nd  whic^  bring  th^ 

lealt 
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lead:  expenc^  of  time  and  money.  Mirth  is  one  thing* 
and  mifchief  another. 

It  is  ftrange  to  refleft  a  little  upon  fome  of  the  irre- 
concilable contrarieties  in  human  nature.  Nothing 
feems  more  ftrongly  worked  into  the  conftitution  of  the 
mind,  than  the  love  of  liberty.  Yet  how  very  ready 
are  we  in  fome .  cafes  to  give  up  our  liberty  ?  What 
more  tyrannical  than  fafhion  ?  Yet  how  do  all  ranks^ 
fexes,  and  ages  enflavQ  themfelves  in  obedience  to  it  ? 
There  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  it  is  wholly  in  com-* 
pliance  with  cuftom,  that  many  judicious,  thinking  peo- 
ple, wafte  fo  many  valuable  hours  as  we  fee  they  do, 
at  an  amufement,  which  muft  be  a  flavery  to  perfons 
capable  of  thought,  £  mean  the  card>-table.  JBut  fuch 
people  ought  to  coniider,  how  they  can  juftify  to  them- 
felves the  throwing  away  fo  great  a  part  of  precious 
life,  befides  giving  their  countenance  to  a  bad  pradtice; 
merely  becaufe  it  is  the  fafhion. 

Beftir  yourfelf  while  ypun^;  you  wiU  want  reft 
when  old. 

Do  not  wi(h  ;  but  do. 

Truft  not  relations,  unlefs  they  be  fuch  as  you  would 
think  worthy  ot  trult,  it  they  were  Grangers. 

ii  you  are  not  worth  a  milling  atter  ail  your  debts 
are  paid,  do  not  fpend  a  fliilling  that  you  can  fave« 
Do  not  fquander  away  your  hopes* 

If  you  can  live  independent,  never  give  up  your 
liberty,  and  your  leifure,  much  lefs  your  confcience,  to 
a  great  man.  He  has  nothing  to  give  in  return  for 
them.  If  you  can  but  be  contented  in  moderate  cir- 
cumftances,  you  may  be  happy,  and  keep  your  inefti- 
mable  liberty,  leifure,  and  integrity  into  the  bargain. 

People  are  better  found  out  in  their  unguarded  hours, 
than  by  the  principal  aftions  of  their  lives :  the  firft  is 
nature,  the  fecond  art. . 

If  you  chance  to  have  a  quarrel  with  any  one,  by  no 
means  write  letters,  or  fend  meflages  ;  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  a  hearing,  as  quickly  as  poffible,  before  your  fpi- 
rits  have  time  to  rankle.  Endeavour  rather  to  recon-^ 
cile  than  conquer  your  enemy.  By  fo  doing,  you  take 
from  him  the  inclination  to  hurt  you,  which  is  the  bed 

fecurity^ 
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Security.  When  you  have  reconciled  him,  take  care,  if 
you  find  he  has  aded  a  traiterous  part,  never  to  truft, 
or  be  intimately  concerned  with  him  any  more.  You 
may  love  him  as  a  fcUowrcreature  ;  but  not  confide  ia 
him  as  a  good  man: 

To  gain  applaufe,  you  mud  do  as  the  archer,  who. 
obtains  the  prize  by  hitting  the  mark. 

Aflcirig  a  favour  by  letter,  or  giving  a  perfon  tirte 
to  think  of  it,  is  only  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  get*- 
ting  oflf  handibmely. 

It  is  not  hard  to  find  obt  a  man*8  true  merit,  as  to 
abilities*  He  who  behaves  well,-  is  certainly  no  weak 
man.  But  nothing  is  more  difficulty  tbaiiitofind  out  a 
fiian^s  charafter  as  to  integrity. 

He,  who  never  mift^ehaved  either  in  joy,  in  grief,  or 
furprife,  mud  have  his  wifdom  at  command,  io  a  man- 
tier  almoft  fuperior  to  humanity,  apd  may  be  pronounced 
a  true  hero. 

Hade  is  but  a  poor  apology  :  take  time,  and  do  your 
bufinefs  well. 

If  you  would  not  be  foreftalled  by  another,  or  laughed 
at  in  cafe  of  a  difappointment,  do  not  tell  your  defigns. 

If  you  are  to  be  called  a  fcrub,  let  it  be  for  fparing, 
where  frugality  is  proper.  Who  would  fpare  in  the 
education  of  a  fon  ;  in  carrying  on  a  confiderable  law- 
fuit ;  or  in  defraying  the  expence  of  a  folemnity  ? 

I  would  not  anfwer  for  the  conduft  of  the  ableft  man 
in  the  world,  if  I  knew  that  he  was  fo  conceited  of  his 
own  abilities,  as  to  be  above  advice. 

There  is  more  good  to  be  done  in  life  by  obftinate 
diligence,  and  perfeverance,  than  moft  people  feem 
aware  ot  The  ant  and  bee  are  but  little  and  weak 
animals;  and  yet,  by  conftant  application,  they  do 
wonders* 

I  Do  not  fcold  or  fwear  at  your  fervants :  they  will 
defpife  you  for  a  paffionate,  clamorous  fool.  Do  not 
make  them  too  familiar  with  you  :  they  will  make  a 
wrong  ufe  of  it,  and  grow  faucy.  Do  not  let  theni 
know  all  the  value  you  have  for  them  :  they  will  pre- 
fume  upon  your  goodnefs,  and  conclude  that  you  can- 
I  not  do  without  them.    D9  not  give  them  too  great 
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wages  :  it  will  put  them  above  their  bufinefs.  Do  not 
allow  them  too  much  liberty  :  they  will  want  ftiU  more 
and  more.  Do  not  entreat  them  to  live  with  you :  if 
you  do,  they  will  conclude,  they  may  live  as  they  pleafe. 

Irrefolution  is  as  foolifh  as  raOinefs.  If  the  hufband-^  i 
man  Ihould  never  fow,  or  the  fhip-mafter  never  put  to/ 
fea,  where  would  be  the  harveft,  or  the  gains  ? 

Do  not  think  to  prevail  with  a  man  in  a  fury,  to  calm* 
his  pailion  in  a  moment ;  if  you  can  perfuade  him  to 
put  oflf  his  revenge  for  fome  time,  it  will  be  the  moil 
you  can  hope*  Advice  m^y  fomctiraes  do  good,  when 
you  do  not  expert  it.  People  do  not  care  to  feem  per- 
fuaded  to  alter  any  part  of  their  condudt :  for  that  is  an 
acknowledgment,  that  they  were  in  the  wrong.  But 
they  may,  perhaps,  refled  afterwards  upon  what  you 
faid ;  and,  if  they  do  not  wholly  reform  the  fault  you 
reproved,  they  may  reftify  it  in  fome  meafure. 

To  be  regular  is  prudence ;  to  go  like  a  clock,   is  i>^ 
mere  formality. 

Do  not  wifh  for  an  increafe  of  wealth  ;  it  does  but 
enlarge  the  defires :  whereas  happinefs  conQfts  in  the 
gratification  of  the  wants  of  nature. 

Where  lies  the  wifdom  of  that  revenge,  which  recoils  . 
upon  one's  felf  ?  Inftead  of  getting  the  better  of  your 
enemy,  by  offending  your  Maker  in  revenging  an  injury, 
you  give  your  enemy  the  advantage  of  feeing  you  pu- 
niflied.  If  you  would  have  the  whole  advantage  for- 
give ;  and  then^  if  he  does  not  repent,  the  whole  pu- 
nifhment  will  fall  upon  him. 

Profufe  giving  or  treating  is  laughed  at  by  the  wife, 
according  to  the  old  faying,  *•  Fools  make  feafts,"  &c. 

He  has  a  good  income,  who  has  but  few  occaiions  of 
fpending  :  not  he  who  has  great  rents,  and  great  vents. 

Providence  can  raife  the  meaneft,  or  humble  themigh- 
tieft  :  it  is  therefore  abfurd  for  the  one  to  defpair,  or 
the  other  to  prefume. 

In  difficult  buiinefles,  it  may  anfwcr  good  purpofes, 
to  let  the  propofal  be  made  by  a  perfon  of  inferior  con-- 
fequence,  and  let  another,  whofe  word  will  have  more 
weight,  come,  as  if  by  chance,  and  fccond  the  naotion. 
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Woald  you  puniib  the  fpiteful  ?  Shew  hitn,  that  you 
are  above  his  malice.  The  dart,  he  threw  at  you,  will 
then  rebound,  and  pierce  him  to  the  heart. 

To  get  an  eftate  fairly,  requires  good  abilities.  To 
keep  and  improve  one,  is  not  to  be  done  without  dili- 
gence and  frugality.  £ut  to  lofe  one  with  a  grace« 
when  it  fo  pleafes  the  divine  Providence,  is  a  ilill  no- 
bler art. 

,    He  who  promifes  raOily,  will  break  his  promife  with 
At  fame  eafe  as  he  made  it. 

Keep  a  watch  over  yourfelf,  when  you  are  in  ex- 
treme good  humour :  artful  people  will  take  that  oppor- 
tunity to  draw  you  into  promi&s^  which  may  embarrafs 
you  either  to  break  or  keep. 

Your  adions  mud  not  only  be  right,  but  expedient : 
they  muft  not  only  be  agreieable  to  virtue  but  to  pru- 
dence«  ^ 

You  may  fafely  be  umpire  among  ftrangers,  but  not 
among  friends :  in  deciding  between  the  former,  you 
may  gain ;  among  the  latter,  you  muft  lofe. 

Great  fame  is  like  a  great  eftatCi  hard  to  get,  hard  to 
keep. 

Party  is  the  madnefe  of  many,  for  the  g;uo  of  a  few ; 
feys  Swifi. 

If  it  gives  you  pain,  or  (hame,  to  think  of  changing 
your  fcheme  at  the  remonftraqce  of  your  faithful  friend 
(which  (hews  extreme  weaknefs  in  you),  you  may  get 
over  that  difficulty,  by  feeming  to  have  thought  of  fome 
additional  conlideration,  which  has  moved  you  to  fol- 
low his  advice. 

In  a  free  country,  there  is  little  to  be  done  by  force  ; 
gentle  means  may  gain  you  thofe  ends,  which  violence 
^  would  for  ever  put  out  of  your  power, 

%Jo^'''tuuu    i       ^^  ^^^  ^^  unhappy,  and  can  find  no  comfort  at  home, 
^jO^  /     I  is  unhappy  indeed. 

^  *  I  Never  trufta  man  for  the  vehemence  of  his  afleve- 
T***^  t^?^  I  rations,  whofe  bare  word  you  would  not  truft  :  a  knave 
^  f^^  I  will  make  no  more  of  fwearing  to  a  falfehood,  than  of 
J/u  ^  hf^  affirming  it. 

'  ^^Ui^  Theory  will  fignify  little,  without  addrefs  to  put  your 
^  ij  knowledge  in  pradice. 
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In  afflidion/  conftrain  yourfelf  to  bear  patiently  for 
a  day,  or  fo,  only  for  the  fake  of  trying,  whether  pati- 
ence does  not  lighten  the  burden :  if  the  experiment 
anfwers,  as  you  will  undoubtedly  find,  you  have  only 
to  continue  it» 

If  you  borrow,  be  fure  of  making  punctual  payment; 
elfe  you  will  have  no  more  truft. 

Is  it  not  better  that  your  friend  tell  you  your  faults 
privately,  than  that  your  enemy  talk  of  them  publicly  ? 

A  princely  mind  will  ruin  a  private  fortune.  Keep 
the  rank  in  which  providence  hath  placed  you :  and  do 
not  make  yourfelf  unhappy,  becaufe  you  cannot  afford 
whatever  a  wild  fancy  might  fuggeft.  The  revenues 
of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  would Tiof  De  equal 
{q  the  expence  ot  one  extravagant  perfon. 

W  Here  ttiere  is  a  prolpect  ol  doing  good,  neither  be 
fo  forward  in  thrufting  yourfelf  into  the  dire&ion  of 
the  bufinefs,  as  to  keep  out  others,  who  might  manage 
it  better  ^  nor  fo  backward,  through  falfe  modefty,  as 
to  let  the  thing  go  undone,  for  want  of  fomebody  to  do 
it.  If  no  one  elfe,  who  could  execute  a  good  work 
better,  will  engage  in  it,  do  you  undertake  and  execute 
it  as  well  as  you  can. 

The  man  of  books  is  generally  awkward  in  bufinefs  : 
the  man  of  bufinefs  is  often  fuperficial  in  knowledge* 

In  engaging  yourfelf  for  any  per(bn  or  thing,  you  will 
be  fure  to  entangle  yourfelf,  if  things  fhould  not  turn 
out  toyour-expedlation.  And  if  you  get  off  for  a  lit* 
tie  ridicule,  think  it  a  good  bargain . 

You  may  perhaps  come  to  be  great,  or,  rich ;  but 
remember  the  taxes  and  dedudions  you  will  be  liable 
to,  of  hurry,  noife,  impertinence,  flattery,  envy,  anxiety, 
difappointment;  not  to  mention  rcmorfe,  AH  thefe, 
and  a  hundred  other  articles  fet  on  one  fide  of  the  ac<^ 
count,  and  your  wealth  and  grandeur  on  the  other,  are 
you  likely  to  be  greatly  a  gainer  in  happinefs,  by  quit- 
ting a  private  ftation  for  pomp  and  (hew  ?  Aik  thofe 
who  have  experience. 

Neceflity  and  ability  live  next  door  to  one  another. 

If  you  never  afle  advice,  you  will  hardly  go  always 
right.    If  you  a(k  of  too  many,  you  will  not  know  which 
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way  to  gt>.  If  you  obftinately  oppofe  advice,  you  will 
certainly  go  wrong.  A  wickcfd  counfellor  will  miflead 
you  wilfully :  a  foolifli  one  tboughclefsly. 

Never  take  credit^  where  you  can  pay  ready  money; 
efpecially  of  low  dealers:  they  will  make  you  pay  in- 
tereft  with  a  vengeance. 

Never  refufe  a  good  offer,  for  the  fake  of  a  better 
market:  the  firfl  is  certainty;  the  latter  only  hope. 

To  make  a  thing  come  of  another,  which  you  muft 
at  lad  have  done  yourfelf^  is  an  innocent^  and  often 
ufeful  art  in  life. 

Take  care  of  irrevocable  deeds* 

He  who  has  done  all  he  could/  has  difcbarged  his 
confcience. 

Debt  is  otie  of  the  mod  fubftanttal  and  real  evils  of 
life:  efpecially  when  a  man  comes  to  be  fo  plunged,  as 
to  have  no  profpefl:  of  ever  getting  clear.  An  honeft 
mind  in  fuch  circumftances,  muft  be  in  a  fiate  of  de- 
fpair,  becaufe  there  is  no  hope  of  ever  being  in  a  con- 
dition to  do  juftice  to  mankind. 

Never  let  yourfelf  be  meanly  betrayed  into  an  admi- 
ration of  a  perfon  of  high  rank,  or  fortune,  whom  you 
would  defpife,  if  he  were  your  equal  in  ftation:  none 
but  fools  and  children  are  ftruck  with  tinfel. 

It  is  an  employment  more  ufeful  in  fociety,  to  be  a 
maker-up  of  differences,  than  a  profeffor  of  aftronomy. 
But  it  requires  prudence  to  know  how  to  come  between 
two  people  who  are  bickering  at  one  another ;  and  not 
have  a  blow  from  one  or  other. 

If  you  muft  give  a  perfon,  who  comes  to  aflc  a  fa- 
vour, the  mortiBcation  of  a  denial,  do  not  add  to  it  that 
of  an  affront,  unlefs  he  has  affronted  you  by  his  petition. 

If  you  make  ufe  of  the  faults  of  others,  as  warnings 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  fame  errors,  you  may  profit  by 
folly,  as  well  as  by  wifdom.  If  you  think  of  nothing 
but  laughing  at  them,  I  know  no  great  advantage  you 
can  get  by  that* 

If  you  can,  by  any  fudden  contrivance,  (for  framing 
of  which  you  do  not  find  yourfelf  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  a  lye,  or  any  other  bafer  art,)  draw  off  part 
of  the  attention  of  your  enemy,  or  difconccrt  his  mea- 
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fureSy  as  it  is  comihon  in  war  to  attack  at  fe veral  place9 . 
at  once;  I  bold  it  an  honed  and  laudable  artifice. 

Do  you  not  remember,  when  you  wj\s  about  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  of  age,  that  you  was  very  full  of 
your  own  talents  and  accomplifhmcnts?  Do  you  not 
find,  that  you  have  been  growing  every  year  fince,,^ 
more  and  nK)re  ignorant  and  weak  in  your  own  opinion  ? 
Let  this  teach  you  to  put  a  proper  eftimate  upon  your 
attainments,  and  to  know  that  the  time  will  come,, 
when  (if  you  be  found  worthy  of  true  knowledge)  yoii 
will  refle<^  on  all  youracquifitionain  this  ftate,.  ascom-i 
paratively  mean  and  trivial. 

Look  back  upon  the  difficulties  and  troubles  yon  have 
been  embarraifed  with  in  life;  and  obferve,  whether 
mod  of  them  have  not  been  occafioned  by  mifcondu(3v 
pride,  paffion,  folly,  and  vice:  and  if  you  find  you  can-« 
not  bring  yourfelf  to  give  up  what  has  coft  you  infinite 
trouble  and  vexation,  conclude  yourfelf  a  confirmed 
incurable  madman. 

If  ever  you  engage  in  any  defign  for  the  public  goo<^ 
depend  upon  meeting  with  almoft  as  many  hindrances^ 
as  you  have  different  perfons  to  be  concerned  with. 
You  will  have  a  difliculty  darted  by  almoft  every  onc^ 
to  whom  you  propofe  your  fcheme.  One  will  tell  you^ 
it  will  do  no  good;  another,  that  it  will  do  harm^ 
and  almoft  all  will  be  cold  to  what  is  not  of  their  owa 
propofing.  Some  will  feera  to  come  into  your  fcheme 
at  once,  and  will  by  degrees  draw  you  out  of  the  way 
you  was  in.  By  and  by,  fome  bugbear  ftarts  up  before 
them ;  and  then  they  are  as  hafty  to  defert  you,  as  they 
were  fanguine  to  join  you.  Many  love  to  make  a  ftiew 
of  public  fpirit,  while  there  is  no  trouble  to  be  taken, 
or  expence  to  be  laid  out ;  but  when  you  expeft  themi 
to  beftir  themfelves  in  earneft,  you  find  yourfelf  difap- 
pointed.  Many,  for  the  mere  vanity  of  being  in  a 
fcheme,  will  be  very  bufy  ;  but  if  they  find,  they  can- 
not be  of  the  importance  they  defire,  or  that  they  can- 
not rule  all,  the  public  good  may  Ihift  for  itfelf,  for 
what  they  care ;  they  will  have  no  concern,  where 
they  mutt  go  along  with  others.  The  timoroufnefs  of 
fome  J  the  difficulty  of  others,  with  refpeft  to  their  cha- 
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rafters,  which  they  do  not  care  to  hazard  for  the  pub- 
lic advantage ;  and  the  raftinefs  of  others,  who  will  be 
meddling  ;  the  coldnefs,  the  forwardnefs,  the  pride,  the 
diffidence,  of  thofe  who  ftiould  go  along  with  you,  will 
be  fo  many  obftacles  in  your  way,  which  v^ill  heartily 
plague  you,  if  not  wholly  difconcert  your  fcheme.  But 
we  muft  not,  on  account  of  the  difficulties,  relblve  againd 
attempting  any  thing  for  the  general  advantage.  "On  the 
contrary,  the  more  the  difficulty,  the  greater  the  praife* 
The  proper  method  of  proceeding  on  fuch  occalions,  I 
take  to  be  as  follows : 

Confider  carefully  your  fcheme,  with  its  probable 
confequences,  comparing  it  witb  whatever  you  have 
known  done,  that  may  concide  with,  or  refemble  it, 
either  at  home  or  in  foreign  countries.  Then  talk  it 
over  with  one  or  more  friends,  whom  you  know  to  be 
men  of  underftanding  and  fincerity.  Keep  it  as  private 
as  poffible,  till  it  be  almoft  ripe  for  execution.  Carry 
it  as  far  as  you  can,  before  you  defire  the  concurrence 
of  any  number  of  perfons,  efpecially  of  high  rank* 
They  are  generally,  and  not  altogether  without  reafon, 
iiifpicious  of  whatever  is  propofed  to  them  as  a  project. 
And  one  will  not  be  firft,  and  another  will  not  be  fird, 
in  a  new  fcheme  ;  though  they  will  perhaps  join  with 
others,  efpecially  of  their  own  rank.  By  this  condudl, 
you  may  by  degrees  draw  into  a  concurrence  with  you 
fome  perfons,  whofe  names  may  be  of  fervice,  and  may 
prevent  the  objedions  which  may  be  made  by  others. 
For  when  people  fee  a  delign  going  into  immediate 
execution,  they  will  confider  it  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner from  what  is  only  propofed  as  a  poffible  fcheme, 
but  is  yet  wholly  immature. 

I  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  turn  of  many  peo- 
ple's minds,  who  are  fond  of  what  is  far  fetched,  merely 
for  its  being  foreign.  Whereas  one  would  think  felf- 
love,  which  produces*  fo  many  foolifh  effedts,  might  at 
leaft  produce  one  rcafonable  one,  I  mean,  to  make  peo-P 
pie  fond  of  home,  and  whatever  is  the  produft  of  their 
own  country,  and  their  own  grounds.  Why  fliould  we 
love  our  own  children,  our  own  works,  and  our  owa 
weakneffes  merely  bccaufc  they  are  our  own;  at  the 
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fame  time  that  we  love  foreign  fafhions,  wines,  mufici^ 
aos,  &c.  merely  becairfe  they  are  foreign  ?  For  mj  part, 
X  think  it  is  mubh  more  for  an  EngH/b  gentleman  to 
boftft,  that  the  provifions  of  his  table  are  the  product  of 
bis  own  eftate,  and  the  drefs  be  wears,  the  manufadlure 
of  his  own  country,  than  that  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  hftve  been  ranfacked  to  feed  and  clothe  him. 

If,  while  you  are  young,  and  bad  habits  are  yet  but 
weak  in  you,  you  have  not  ftrength  of  mind  to  conquer 
them,  how  will  you  be  able  to  do  it,  when  they  have 
acquired  ftrength  by  length  of  time  and  pradice  ?  If 
you  do  not  find  yourfelf  now  difpofed  to  look  into  the 
ftate  of  yottr  mind,  and  to  repent  and  reform^  while 
there  is  lefs  to  fet  right,  how  will  you  bring  yourfelf 
hereafter  to  examine  your  own  heart,  when  all  is  con-^ 
fufion  within,'  and  nothing  fit  to  be  looked  into  ?  Or 
how  will  you  bring  yourfelf  to  repent  and  reform, 
when  there  will  be  To  much  to  fet  right,  that  you  will 
not  know  where  to  begin  ?  •-^-^t 

It  is  eafy  to  keep  from  gaming,  drunkennefs,  or  any  fluu^^'^jS^  Y^, 
other  fafhionable  vice.     You  have  only  to  lay  down  a   a   '0^  ^x^C#w 
firm  refolutiod,  and  fix  in  your  mind  a  fteady  averfion  ff^^*^'^ 
againtt  them>     \X^hen  once  j^our  numour  is  known.  n(>  fc  <i^|A^^  •'•^^ 


Dody  will  trouble  you>     They  will  perhaps  i\^v  of  you 

id  will  not  do  as  other 
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do".     At  lafty  thofe  who  cannot  live  without  the  card- '^^  j£S/^i 
table  and  the  bottle,  will  drop  you  ;  and  then  you  have'v^*'^^^  / 
only  to  feek  out  company  where  improvement  is  more  ^,^iyOen^^^ 

Eurfoed  than  amufement.     I  am  miftaken  if  you  will 
t  a  gFeat  lofer  by  the  exchange. 

Make  a  fure  bargain  beforehand  with  workmen  ;  and  j,,^  ^^i^tM^ 
by  no  means  be  put  off  with  their  telling  you,  they  will  I  ^  JLMiJLac^ 
refer  the  price  to  your  difcretion.  ■•^  §\\j^ 

A  perfon,  who  fills  a  place  of  eminence,  will  do  well  .  i^Anf^^^ 
to  obferve  the  following  rules,  i.  Above  all  things  to  •  •^r/ 
aft  a  ftridiy  juft  and  upright  part :  for  that  will  be  fure 
to  end  well.  2*  To  make  his  advantage  of  the  errors, 
rf  his  predeceffbrs.  3.  To  avoid  all  extremes  in  gene- 
ral :  violent  meafures  are  wholly  inconfiftent  with  pru- 
dence,  4.  To  fufpeft  all ;  but  take  care  not  to  feem 
fttfpicious  of  any.     5.  To  be  content  with  a  moderate^ 

I  income, 
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income,  and  moderate  oftentatidfn :  gteatriclie&andgniiif 
deur  infallibly  draw  envy  and  hatred/ '6.  Toxbdeafy  of 
aeoefs  :  ftiffneffi  is  univerfaily  bated  ;  and  affiLbHib)r(tendft 
to  reconcile  people  to  the  private  charader  of  a  pecToa 
whofe  public  condud  may  be  obnoxious.'  7.  To  be^r  all 
opinions,  and  follow  the  beft.  8.  Toliften  attentivelyi » 
the  remarks  made  by  enemies.  9.  To  fli*e«¥  to  infedors 
fomewhat  perfonally  great  in  his  condudt  and  charader : 
it  expofes  a  man  of  rank  to  extreme  contempt,  to  obfervi 
that  what  makes  the  difference  between  him  and  bisin-» 
feriors,  is  chiefly  drefs,  riches,  or  ftation^  10.  To  retire 
in  time,  if  poflible.  with  a  reputatigt^  nnfiill^^/ 

Health  ;  a  good  confcienee  ;  one  hundred  a  ye&r  for 
a  fingle  perfon,  or  two  for  a  family  ;  the  real  necefla-i 
ries  of  life  are  foon  reckoned  up.  If  there  happen  to 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  a  few  converfable  people^  with 
whom  you  may  walk,  or  ride  out,  hear  a  fong,  crack  a 
Jiarmlefs  joke,  or  have  a  game  at  bowls,  you  are  pof* 
feffed  of  the  whole  luxury  of  life.  Where  is  the  man 
whofe  merit  may  challenge  fuch  happinefs  ?  Yet  how 
many  are  there  diflatisRed  in  affluence  beyond  this  ? 

If  you  find  yoarfelf  in  a  thriving  way  keep  in  it* 

Throw  fordid  felf  out  x)f  your  mind,  if  you  think  of 
being  truly  great  in  fpirit. 

A  readinefs  at  throwing  any  fudden  thought  which 
may  occur,  either  in  reading,  or  converfation,  into  eafy 
language,  may  be  of  great  ufe  toWard  improvement  in 
prudence  for  adtion,  and  furniture  for  converfation.  One 
who  accuftoms  himfelf  much  to  making  remarks  of  ^1 
kinds  in  writing,  mud  in  time  have  by  him  a  colled^oD 
containing  fomewhat  upon  every  thing. 

I  do  not  know  a  much  greater  unbappinefs  in  life, 
I  than  that  of  being  connected,  by  blood  or  friendihip^ 
with  unfortunate  neceffitous  people.  A  generous  mirid 
cannot  bear  to  fee  theni  fink,  without  endeavouring  to 
help  them  out  of  their  difficulties.  The  confequence  ot 
which  is,  being  drawn  into  difficulties  by  their  means.  If 
you  lend,  and  aik  for  your  Qwn>  a  quarrel  foUdws. 
And  if  you  give  freely,  they  will  depend  on  your  fupi- 
porting  them  in  idlenefs.  And  after  all,  what  is  moft 
I  vexatious  is,  that  you  can  feldom  do  any  good  to  iitvt- 

prudent 
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phtdefat  and  nnthriying^  people;     Sach  coanedions  a/ 
|irtvdeiit)ftian  will  avoid,  or  give  up  as  foon  as  poffible*    / 
r  ,:Dd  nott&lAk  of  any  great  defign  after  forty  years 
of age. 

,  Xbe  very  deliberating  upon  bufinefs  ift  half  the  bu- 
finefs*  ' 

Your  neighbour  has  more  income  than  enough  ;  you 
have  j oft  enough.  Is  yobr  neighbour  the  better  for 
having  what  he  has  no  ufe  for  ?  Are  you  the  worfe  for 
being  free  from  the  trouble  of  what  would  be  ufelefs 
to  you  ?    . 

Betteir  confider  for  an  hour,  than  repent  for  a  year^ 

Let  fcandal  alone,  and  it  will  die  away  of  itfelf :  op- 
pofe  ic,  and  it  will  fpread  the  fatten 

Let  fafety  and  inno<rence  be  two  indifpenfable  ingre* 
dients  in  all  your  amufements  :  is  there  any  pleafure  in 
what  leads  to  lofs  of  healthy  fortune,  dr  foul  ? 

Take  care  of  falling  out  of  conceit  with  your  wife^ 
yoior  flation,  habitation,  buiinels,  or  any  thing  eire~ 
which  you  cannot  change.  Let  no  comparifons  once 
enter  into  your  mind  :  the  confequeuce  will  be  reftlefs- 
hefs,  envy;  and  nnhtlppinefs. 

.  Bq  not  deiirous  of  fcenes  of  grandeur,  of  heightened 
pleafures  and  diverfions  :  it  is  the  fure  way  to  take  your 
heart  off  froni  your  private  ftation  and  way  of  life,  and 
to  make  you  uneafy  dnd  unhappy;  It  is  a  thoufand  to 
one  but,  if  you  were  to  get  into  a  higher  ftation,  you 
would  find  it  awkward  and  unfuitable  to  you,  and  that 
you  would  only  want  to  return  again  to  your  formetj 
happy  independence. 

There  is  no  time  fpent  more  ftupidly,  than  that  which . 
fome  luxurious  people  pafs  in  a  morning  between  fleep->  I 
ing'and  waking,  after  nature  has  been  fully  gratified^ 
He  who  is  awake,  may  be  doing  fomewhat :  he  who  is 
afleep,  is  receiving  the  refrelhment  neceflary  to  fit  him 
fer  adion  :  but  the  hours  fpent  in  dozing  and  fltimber- 
iilg,  can  hardly  be  called  exiftence. 

CoDfider,^tbe  moll  elegant  beauty  is  only  a  fair  (kin 

drawn  over  a  heap  of  the  fame  flefii,  blood,  bones,  and 

impurities^  which  con^pofe  the  body  of  the  uglieft  dung«* 

hilli-beggar* 
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<!     If  you  have  made  an  injudicioas  friendSiip-,  let  it  (ink 
/gently  and  gradually ;  if  you  blow' it  u^  at  once,  mit* 
/  chief  may  be  the  confequence  :  nerer  difobiigd,  if  you 
C  can  poffibly  avoid  it.  '^* ' 

If  you  want  to  try  experiments,  take  care  at  leaft, 
that  they  be  not  dangerous  ones. 

Better  not  make  a  prefent  at  all,  than  do  it  in  a  piti- 
ful manner  :  every  thing  of  elegance,  is  better  let  alone 
than  clumfily  performed. 

If  you  want  to  keep  the  good  opinion  of  a  great  pcr- 
fon,  whom  you  find  ta  be  a  man  of  underftanding;  dor 
not  thruft  yoarfelf  upon  him,  but  let  him  fend  for  you^ 
when  he  wants  you. .  I>o  not  pump  for  his  fecrets,  but 
flay  till  he  tells  you  th^m  ;  nor  offer  him  vour  pdvice 
unalked;  nor  repeat  any  thing  of  what  paffes  between 
you,  relating  to  family,  or  ftate-afiairs ;  nor  boaft  of 
your  hitiraacy  /witb  him  ;  nor  Ibcw  yourfelf  ready  te 
fneak  and  cringe,,  or  to  make  the  enemy  of  mankind  a 
prefent  of  your  foul  to  oblige  your  patrpo.  If  your 
Icheme  be,  to  make  your  fortune  at  any  rate,  put  on 
your  boots,  and  plunge  through  thick  and  thin. 

It  will  vex  you  to  lofc  a  friend  for  a'  fmart  ftroke  of 
raillery ;  or  the  opmion  of  the  wife  and  good,  for  a  piece 
of  foolifti  behaviour  at  a  merry-making.    • 

The  more  you  enlarge  your  concerns  in  life,  the  more 
chances  you  will  have  of  embarraflments. 

Mankind  generally  aft  not  according  to  right ;  but 
more  according  to  prefent  interell ;  and  moil  according^ 
to  prefent  paflion  :  by  this  key  you  may  generally  get 
into  their  defigns,  and  foretel  what  courfe  they  will  take* 

Iri  eftimating  the  worth  of  men,  kefep  a  guard  upon 
your  judgment,  that  it  be  not  biaffed  by  wealth  or  fplen- 
dor.  At  the  fame  time,  there  is  no  neceffity  for  treat- 
ing with  a  cynical  infolence^  every  perfon  whom  Pro-* 
-vidence  hath  placed  in  an  eminent  ftation,  merely  be- 
caufe  your  experience  teaches  you,  that  very  few  of  the 
great  are  deferying  of  the  efteem  of  the  wife  and  good. 
Confider  the  temptations  which  bcfiege  people  ofdiftinc- 
tion,  and  render  it  alraoft  impbffible  for  them  to  come  at 
truth ;  and  make  all  reafonable  allowances.  If  you  fee 
any  thing  like  real  goodnefs  of  heart  in  a  perfon  of  high 

rank^ 
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rank,  adbijre  it  as  ati  ttncotnmon  inftance  of  excellence, 
which,  ia  a  more  priyaie  ftation,  would  have  riien  to  an 
^xtraordinarj  pitcl^. 

Never  write  letteris  about  'any  affair  that  has  occa- 
€oQed)  or  maj  octafion,  a  difference :  a  djfTecence  looks 
bigger  in  a  letter  than  in  converfatioq. 

Do  not  let  one  failure  |n  a  worthy  and  prajftipable 
fchcme  baffle  you  :  the  more  difficulty  the 'more  glory* 

If  yon  do  not  fct  your  whole  thoughts  upon  a  bu- 
finefs,  while  yoii  are  about  it,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  yoqi 
mifmanage  it :  if  you  fet  your  aifedlions  Immoveably 
upon  worldly  things,  you  w^l  becoD[>e  a  fordid  earthr 
worm. 

Grief  fmothered  prey«  upon  the  vitals :  give  it  vent 
into  the  bofom  of  a  friend :  but  take  care  that  your 
friend  be  a  perfon  of  approved  tendcrnefs ;  elfe  he  will 
not  admiaifter  the  balm  of  fympathy:  of  tried  pru- 
dence ;  elfe.  you  will  not  profit  by  his  advice  or  confo- 
lation :  and  of  experienced  fecrefy;  elfe  you  may  chance 
to  find  yburfelf  betrayed  and  updone. 

In  public  places  be  cautious  of^our  behaviouf :  youi 
know  not  who  may  have  an  eye  upon  you,  and  after- 
wards expofe  your  levity  or  affedation  where  you  would 
lea'ft  wifti  it*  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  naufeous 
than  the  public  behaviour  of  many  people,  who  make 
mighty  pretenCions-to  the  elegances  of  life.  To  go  to 
church,  X%^  ijragedy,  or  an  oratorio^  only  to  dillurb 
all  who  are*  within  reach  of  your  impertinence,  fliews 
a  want,  not  only  of  common  modefty  and  civility,  but 
of  common  feftfe.  If  you  do  not  come  to  improve,  or 
to  enjoy  the  cntwtainment,  you  can  have  no  rational 
fcheme  in  view^  If  you  want  to-  play  off  your  fooleries,  ^  ff  /  / 
you  have  only  to  go  to  a  rout,  where  you  are  fure  np-^  i;/i/#yA/ 
^^li^g  of  fenfe  or  rcafonable  entertainmeni  Win  nave  any^^^ 

ace,  ana  wner-e'  gOnft(|llgbtly  you  can  Ipoil  ncthinR, 

St  to  indecencies  in  places  of  public  vvorlhip,  one  wouid  \ 
tbink  the  -fear  qf  being  ftruck  by  ^he  Power  to  whom  i 
fuch  places  ^re  dedicated,  would  a  little  reHrain  the  / 
public  impiety  of  fome  people. 

Never  difoblige  fervants,  if  you  can  avoid  it  •  Low 
people  are-ofteii  mifchievous ;  and  having  lived  with 
•     '  1  ^  you. 
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you,  bare  it  in  their  power  to  mifreprefept  and  injare 

.    you-  .  .  \      '      / 1 

/y)   •  ^  1      '^^^  ^^'^^  ferf  ants  you  keep,  tbk  wdlrie  jch  will  be 

ff  Qy  Great  people  think  their  inferiors  do  only  their  duty 
l/L^i^in  ferving  them  :  And  that  they  do  (heirs  in  rewarding 
their  fervices  with  a  npd  pr  a  fmile.  The  lower  part  of 
pankiqd  have  nqinds  too  fordid  to  be  capable  of  gratir 
,ude.  It  is  therefore  chiefly  from  t^e  middle  rank  ^:hat 
you  may  look  for  a  lenle  a^d  return  oj  kindnf  (s,  bran; 
thing  worthy  or  laudable^ 

""Do  Vot  let  your  enemy  fee  that  he  has  it  in  his  power 
to  plague  you. 

Beware  of  one  who  has  been  your  enemy,  and  all  of 
a  fudden,  no  body, knows  how,  or  why,  grows  mighty 
loving  and  friendly. 

In  propofing  your  bu,Gne(s,  be  rather  too  full,  than 
too  brief,  to  |)revent  roiftakes.  In  affairs,  of  which  you 
are  a  judge,  make  the  prdpofal  yourfelf.  In  cafes  which 
you  do  not  underftand,  \{^ait,  if  polQble,  till  another 
^ak6s  it  to  you.. 

Be  fearful  of  one  yoii  h^ye  once  got  the  better  oft 
You  know  not  how  you  may  ^ave  irritated  him  ;  nor 
how  deeply  revenge  works  in  his  heart  againft  you.  It 
is  better  not  to  feem  to  Jiaye  got  the  advantage  of  yoot 
^nemy  when  you  haye. 

If  you  aflc  a  favour,  which  you  had  fome  pretentions 
to,  an^  meet  with  a  refufal,  it  will  be  impolitic  to  fhew 
that  you  think  yourfelf  ill  ufed,  Tou  \yill  aft  a  more 
prudent  part  in  feeming  fatisfied  with  the  reafons  given; 
So  you  may  take  another  opportunity  of  foliciting;; 
and  may  chance  to  be  fuccefsful :  for  the  perfon  you 
have  obliged  will,  if  he  has  any  grace,  be  afliamed  and 
puzzled  to  refufe  you  a  fe^ond  time,  "      '    • 

If  you  are  defamed,  confider,  whether  the  profecu- 
tion  of  the  perfon  who  has  injured  you  is  not  more  likely 
to  fpread  the  report,  than  to  clear  your  innocence.  If 
iof  your  regard  for  yourfelf  ivill  teach  you  what  conrftj 
to  take.  ... 

thh; 
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HAVING  in  the  former  book  laid  befcve  the  yaung 
reader  a  ieries  of  dirediops  with  regard  to  his 
f:aadud  in  ipoft  qrcumftance^  in  life^  which,  if  be  will 
follow,  fupplying  their  deJ^ciences  (as  it  i^  impofiible  tq 
frame  a  fyftem  of  ^ri^dej^tials  thaf  ih^ll  fuit  all  pofl^ble 
f  afes  without  deficiency)  by  applying  tq  the  judicious 
and  experienced  for  advice  in  all  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies, and  by  forming  his  condudt  by  th^  bed  rule^ 
and  examples,  be  will  have  gre^t  xeafon  to  hope  fpr 
(uQcefs  and  credit  in  lite,  and  to  h^ve  even  his  difap* 
poiptments  and  misfortunes  afcribed,  at  lead  by  the 
candi4  atnd  benevolent,  to  other  caujes,  rather  than  tq 
i^ror,  or  Qiifcondui^  qn  his  part ;  it  follows  next  to  pro- 
ceed to  .ttje  conlideration  of  what  makes  another  very 
(poofidecabic;  part  of  the  dignity  of  human  life,  to  wit^ 
Xbcj^mpr^yement  of  (he  mind.by  ufeful  and  ornamental 
knowledge. 

It  may.  be  obje&ed,  that,  as  all  our  knowledge  i^ 
(oinparatively  but  ignorance,  it  cannot  be  of  much  im- 
portanq^  «that  we  take  the  pains  to  acquire  what  is  of  fq 
]^^t][e^ confequence  when  acquired* 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  our  knowledge  is  faid 
toibe  inconiiderable  only  in  comparifon  with  that  of  fu- 
jf^ijtov  beings,  and  that  what  we  can  know  is  not  to  be 
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named  in  comparifoa  with  wbat  in  the  prefieot  ftati  lies 
wholly  ottt  of  Qtir  reach.  And  though  this  is  tbex»ie 
not  only  of  our  fbort«fighted  fpeciea,  but  alio  pf  the 
higbedarchangel  in  heaven,  whofe  compreheafioo, being 
fiill  finite  muft  fall  infinitely  (bort  of  the  v^^hole  extont 
of  knowledge,  which  in  the  Divine  Mind  is  ftrtdly  in* 
X  finite ; .  yet  I  belleye  hardly  any  man  can  be  found  fo 
weak  as  to  defpife  the  knowledge  of  an  angel,  cr  fupe- 
i^iox  being,  or  who  would  not  willingly  acquire  it,  if  it 
were  poffible. 

TJi  there  is  a  certain  meafure  of  knowledge,  which  we 
are  fure  is  attainable,  becaufe  it  has  been  attained  by 
many  of  our  own  fpecies,  mod  we  defpife  itbecaufe  we 
know  there  are  vaft  tracks  of  fcience  to  which  human 
fagacity  cannot  reach  ?  Mud  we  fall  out  with  our  eyes 
becaufe  they  cannot  take  in  the  ken  of  an  angel  ?  Mud 
^e  refolve  not  to  make  ufe  of  them  to  fee  our  way  here, 
on  earth,  becaufe  they  are  not  acute  enough  to  ihew 
us  whether  there  are  any  inhabitants  in  the  moon  ? 

Truth  may  be  compared  to  gqld  or  diamonds  in  the 
mine,  the  fmalleft  fragment  of  which  is  valuable.  And 
)f  one  had  the  offer  of  all  the  gold  duft,  or  all  the  fmall 
dliamonds  of  a  mine,  I  believe  he  would  hardly  reje<Si; 
ir,  becaufe  he  could  n6t  have  the  working  of  the  rich 
vein  wholly  to  himfelf.  Truth  is  the  proper  objed  of 
the  underftandiiig,  as  food  is  the  nourifhment  of  the 
body.  Lefs  important  truths  are  ftill  worth  fearching 
for.  Truths  of  great  importance  are  worth  any  labour 
the  finding  them  may  coft.  , 

'  It  is,  therefore,  plainly  one  thing  to  be  conceited  of 
any  acquifitions  we  can  make  in  knowledge,  and  ano- 
ther, to:  defpife  thofe  that  are  within  our  power.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  the  mod  enlightened  angel  above,  is  lefs 
conceited  of  the  vad  treafure^  of  knowledge  he  pofTefTes, 
than  a  dudent  in  bis  fird  year  at  the  univeriity,  is  of  the 
crude  and  indigeded  fmattering  he  has  gained.  Nor  is 
there  any  room  to  dpijbt,  that  knowledge  is  more 
edeemed  by  thofe  fagacioil$  i^eings  who  bed  know  the 
value  of  it,  than  by  our  fhdriviighted  fpecies,  who  have 
gone  fuch  inconfiderable  lengths  in  it. 

%  The 
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TiieipffcfeDt  is^  by  ]io:cnicans  an  age  for  iodidgiog  i^ 
noraoce.  A.  perian,  .nvfaa  thinks  to  have  any  credit 
among  mankind,  or.  to  make  any  figore  in  converfatioo* 
muft  ab&lofely  refolve  to  take  feme  pains  to  imptore 
himfelf.  We  find  more  true  knowledge  at  prefent  in 
ifaops  andcounting^hoafes,  than  could  have  been  found 
an  age  or  two  ago  in  univeriities.  For  the  bulk  of  the 
knowledge  of  tfaoie  times  confided  in  fubtle  diftindions^ 
laborious  difqttifitions,  andendlefs  difputes  about  words. 
The  univerfal  difiufion  of  knowledge,  which  we  obferve 
at  prefent  amoDg  all  ranks  of  people,  cook  its  rife  from 
the  publifhing  thofe  admirable  tS^ys^  the  Spedlator, 
Tatler,  and  Guardian,  in  which  learned  fubjeds  were^ 
by  the  elegant  and  ingenious  authors,  cleared  from  the 
fcholattic  rubbifti  of  Latin  andLogic,  reprefeoted  in  afa« 
miliar  ftyle,  and  treated  in  a  manner  which  people  of 
plain  common  fenfe  might  comprehend.  The  practice 
0f  exhibiting  courfes  of  experiments  in  London^  and  other 
great  cities,  which  was  firft  introduced  by  Wbi/ion^  De^ 
faguliers^  and  others,  has  likcwife  greatly  contributed  to 
the  fpreading  a  tafte  for  knowledge  among  the  trading 
people,  who  now  talk  familiarly  of  thihgs,  their  grandfa- 
thers would  have  thought  it  as  much  as  their  credit  wai 
worth  to  have  been  thought  to  know. 

There  is  indeed  greater  danger,  left  the  flood  of 
luxury  and  vice,  which  overruns  the  nation,  go  on  in« 
creafing,  till  it  deftroy  all  that  is  truly  noble  and  valu« 
able  in  the  people.  I  need  not  fay  danger.  There  is 
not  the  lead  doubt  but  the  debauchery  of  modern  times 
will  (hortly  make  an  end,  either  of  the  nation  or  of  it- 
felf.  The  hiftoFies  of  all  the  ftates  of  former  times, 
where  luxury  has  prevailed,  fi*fficiently  ihew  what  we 
have  to  exped.  However,  at  prefent,  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary,  in  order  to  be  on  a  foot  with  others,  that  we 
take  a  little  pains  to  improye  ourfelves,  efpecially  in 
thofe  parts  of  knowledge  which  enter  commonly  into 
converfation,  as  morals,  hiflory,  and  pfayfiology. 

Nothing  makes  a  greater  di&rence  between  one  be- 
ing and  another,  ^han  different  degrees  of  knowledge. 
The  mind  of  an  igfBtorant  perfon  is  an  abfolute  Toid. 
That  of  a  wrong-headed  perfon  may  be  compared  to  a 

town 
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town  f^ckad  by  an  eaemy,  where,  all  i&  ovartur|Qfe4».  aff4 
nochidg  in  its  proper  ftate  or  place.  Tb^t  p^a.vpifQ 
nan  h  a  magazine  richly  furnilhed.  Therp  its^p^tfi^ 
truths  are  ftoted  up  in  fuch  regular  arrangeiqent, ,  t^9!^ 
refledion  fees  at  once  through  a  whole  feries  of  rpbjq^^&y 
and  obferves  diftinAly  their  relations  and  connedioa>«!« 
We  may  confider  the  mind  of  an  angelic  being  a»  a  vaft 
palace,  in  which  are  various  magazines  Hqred  with 
fublime  truths,  the  contemplation  of  whofe  connec- 
tions, relations,  and  various  beauties,  muft  afford  a  happl- 
nefs  to  us  inconceivable.  The  Divine  Mind  (if  it  may  be 
allowed  Us  to  attempt  to  form  any  faiat  id^a  of  the  Origi- 
nal of  all  perfection)  may  be  confidered  as  the  immenfe 
and  unbounded  treafure  of  all  truth,  where  the  original 
ideas  of  all  things  that  ever  havebeehi  that  now  are,  and 
that  ever  (hall  be,  or  that  are  barely  polfible,  are  continur 
ally  prefent ;  the  continual  contemplation  of  which  infini*- 
tude  of  things,  with  the  infinite  beauties  refulting  froni 
their  various  relations  and  connections,  muft  (if  we  may 
take  the  liberty  of  the  expreffion)  afford  infinite  enter-* 
tainment  and  delight. 

Thifs,  in  proportion  to  the  rank  which  any  being  hold; 
in  the  univerfe,  fuch  are  his  views  and  his  copipreben- 
fion  of  thines.  And  I  know  not  whether  the  difference 
be  greater  betwikt  the  moft  enlightened  of  our  fpecies, 
and  the  loweft  order  of  angelic  beings  j  than  downward 
from  the  moft  knowing  of  our  fpecies  to  the  moft  igno-* 
rant.  To  compare  ^a  illiterate  clown,  or  eveix  a  noble- 
man funk  in  fenfuality  and  ignorance,  (£br  it  ia  the  fam^ 
thing  whether  you  choofe  out  of  the  great  vulgar  or  th^ 
fmall)  with  a  Newton  or  a  Clarke ;  to  compai'e,  I  fay, 
two  minds,  of  which  the  one  is  wholly  blind  and  infen- 
fible  to  every  thing  above  the  mc^re  animal  fundiorv:, 
of  which  a  brute  is  as  capable  as  he ;  and  tbq  other  i$ 
raifed  habitually  above  the  regards  of  ienfe^  and  i?  em- 
ployed in  the  contemplation  of  great  and  fubUme  truthst 
in  fearching  into  the  glorious  works  of  l^k  ^Imigbtjf 
Maker  in  the  natural  world,  an4  his  profound  fcbeme 
of  government  in  the  moral,  and,  by  the  force  of  a  ftii.^ 
pendotts  fa'gacity,  is  able  to  penetrate  into,  and  lay  open 
to  others,  truths  feemingly  beyond  human  reach  ;  by 
knowing  more  of  the  Divine  works^  is  capable  of  form<> 
*  ing 
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ing  mor^  jull  conceptions  of  the  glorious  Author  of  all, 
and  eonfequently  of  paying  him  a  more  rational  obe- 
dience and  dievotion,  and  of  approaching  nearer  to  him; 
to  compare  two  minds  fo  immenfely  diflferent  in  their 
capacities  and  endowments,  what  likenefs  appears  to 
determine  us  to  regard^hem  asof  the  fame  fpccies,  and 
not  rather  to  pronounce  the  one  an  angiel,  and  the  other 
i  brute  ?  '  - 

We  fee,  therefore,  that  though  there  may  be  no  room 
for  pride  or  felf-conceit  on  account  of  our  attainments 
in  knowledge,  fince  the  higheft  pitch  we  can  poffibly 
fbarrto,  will  be  but  inconfiderable  in  comparifon  with 
what  we  never  can  reach  ;  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
room  for  laudable  ambition ;  fince  we  fee  it  is  poffible 
to  e?icel  the  bulk  of  our  fpecies,  for  any  thing  we  know, 
almoft'  as  much  as  an  angel  does  a  brute. 

All  endowments  and  acquifitions  mud  have  a  begin* 
fling.  Time  was,  when  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  did  not  know 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  And  the  time  may,  and, 
no  doubt,  will  come,  when  the  meaneft  of  my  readers, 
if  he  makes  a  proper  ufe  of  the  natural  abilities,  and 
providential  advantages  given  him,  and  ftudies  to  gain 
His  favour,  in  whofe  dijpofal  ail  gifts  and  endowments 
are,  will  exceed  not  only  the  pitch  to  which  the  above- 
mentioned  prodigy  pf  our  fpecies  f cached,  but  will  rife 
(o  1  ftatioq  above  that  which  the  higheft  archangel  in 
heaven  fills  at  prefent,  though  the  diftance  muft  ftill 
continue.'  And  no  one  knows  what  immenfe  advantage 
it  may  be  of,  to  have  endeavoured,  even  in  this  imper- 
fedl  ftate,  to  get  our  minds  opened,  by  the  accefs  of  new 
ideas  and  views ;  to  have  habituated  ourfelves  to  ex- 
amine, to  compare,  to  refled,  and  diftinguifli.  It  is 
evident  that  all  thefe  exercifes  of  the  underftanding 
muft  be  abfolutely  neceflafy  in  any  future  ftate  what- 
ever, for  enlarging  the  fphere  of  our  knowledge,  and  en- 
nobling our  minds.  '  And  what  an  advantage  muft  it  be 
for  future  ftates  to  have  begun  the  work  here  that  is  to 
be  carried  on  to  eternity?  To  what  end)  does  religion, 
and  even  reafon,  dired  us  to  mortify  our  paiBons  and 
appetites,  to  habituate  our  minds  to  the  contemplation 
of  thofe  high  and  heavenly  things  we  hope  to  come  one 
day  to  the  enjoyment  of  ?  No  doubt^  it  is  neceffary  in 

the 
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the  nature  of  things,  that  :our  minds,  in  their  prefent 
infant  ftate  (as  this  may  very  properly  be  called)  be 
formed  and  difciplined,  by  cuftom  and  habit,  to  that 
temper  and  charader,  which  is  to  be  hereafter  their 
glory,  their  perfeftion,  and  their  happinefs*     Trahsfer 
the  view  from  pra(^ice  to  knowledge,  and  you  will  find, 
that  the  analogy  will  hold  good  there  likewife*     It  is 
nece^ary  that  we  cultivate  to  the  utmofl;  all  the  faculties 
of  oor  fouls  in  the  prefent  ftate,  in  order  to  their  ar- 
riving at  higher  degrees  of  perfedion  hereafter.    And 
no  rational  mind  ever  will,  or  can,  rife  to  any  high  degree 
of  perfedion  in  any  ftate  whatever,  and  continue  in  ig« 
norance.     For  if  the  definition  of  a  rational  mind  be. 
♦'  A  being  endowed  with  underftanding  and  will,"  (I 
piention  only  the  two  principal  faculties)  there  is  no ' 
doubt  but  it  is  equally  neceffary  to  the  perfedion,  and 
confequently  to  the  happinefs  of  every  rational  being, 
that  its  underftanding  be  enlarged  ^nd  improved  by 
)snpwledge,  as  that  its  will  be  formed  and  dircded  by  a 
fenfe  of  duty^     To  put  the  matter  upon  its  proper  foot, 
we  ought  to  confider  the  improvement  of  every  faculty 
of  our  minds  as  a  part  of  virtue,  of  which  afterwards. 
And  in  doing  (b,  we  fliall  find,  that  there  ought  to  be; 
no  diftindion  between  %hc  love  of  knowledge  ^and  of 
yirtue  ;  it  being  evident,  that  the  proper  improvement 
and  due  condud  of  the  underftanding  is  ^x\  indifpen- 
fable  pari  of  the  duty  of  every  rational  being.     Juft  fen- 
timents  of  the  fupreme  Governor  of  the  world,  of  our 
own  nature  and  ftafe,  of  the  fitnefs  and  propriety  of 
moral  good,  and  the  fatal  effeds  of  irregularity,  are  the 
only  fure  foundation  of  goodnefs.    Now,  to  attain  full 
and  clear  notions  of  thefe,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  make 
pretty  extenlive  inquiries,  to  carry  our  refearches  acon- 
fiderable  way  into  the  works  of  God,  from  whence  we 
draw  the  cleareft  conceptions  of  his  nature  and  attri- 
butes ;  to  ftudy  our  own  nature  and  ftate,  with  the  va- 
rious paftions,  appetites,  and,  inclinations,  wbicb  en.tcr 
into  our  conftitution;  the  connedions  and  relations  we 
iland  in  to  one  another ;  and  the  different  natures  and 
confequenceS  of  adions,  according  to  the  motives  they 
fpring  from,   and  the  circumftances   which  diverlify 

them 
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them*  All  this,  I  fay,  will  be  of'imracnfe  advantage 
for  rsHiing  us  above  vice,  and  confirming  us  in  a  fteady 
cdirle  of  viftue,  which  is  the  dired  tendency  of  all  true 
knowledge,  :and  the  effed  it  never  fails  to  produce  ia 
every  honeft  and  uncorrupted  mind. 

And  though  it  mud  be  owned,  that  an  illiterate  day-^ 
labourer,  wno  earns  his  living  by  hedging  and  ditching, 
who  is  devout  toward  his  God,  and  benevolent  to  hid 
neighbour,  is  a  much  nobler  and  more  valuable  ()eing 
in  the  fight  of  his  Maker,  than  the  moft  accomplifhed 
courtier,  who  fupportt  his  grandeur  by  the  wages  of 
iniquity ;  nay,  though  it  is  evident,  that  great  know- 
ledge will  even  make  a  wicked  being  the  worfe,  as  it 
enables  him  to  be  more  extenfively  wicked  j  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  knowledge  is  of  no  confequcnce 
to  virtue  ;  but  only  that  vice  is  of  fo  fatal  and  deilruc- 
rive  a  nature,  as  to  poifon  and  pervert  the  bell  things 
where  it  enters.     If  the  above  day-labourer,  by  the 
mere  goodhefs  of  his  heart,  may  be  acceptable  to  God, 
and  efteemed  by  all  good  men,  how  much  higher  might 
he  have  rifen,  with  the  addition  of  extenfive  improve^' 
ments  in  knowledge?  Could  ever  a  Woolajion  or  a  Cud- 
'Worth  have  formed  fuch  juft,  or  fuch  fublime  notions  of 
virtue  and  of  fpiritual  things  ?  Could  they  ever  have  ar- 
rived at  the  pitch  of  goodnefs  themfelves  reached,  or 
could  they  have  reprefented  it  in  the  amiable  lights  they 
have  done,  for  as  to  gain  others  to  the  ftudy  and  praftice 
of  it,  without  extenfively. improved  abilities  ? 

Enough,  methinks,  has  therefore  been  faid  to  invite 
readers,  efpecially  the  younger  fort,  to  engage  in  the 
truly  noble  and  worthy  labour  of  improving  their  minds, 
rather  than  indulging  their  fenfes ;  of  cultivating  th6 
inTmortal  part,  rather  than  pampering  the  body ;  of  a- 
fpiring  to  a  refemblance  of  the  nature  of  angels,  rather 
than  finking  themfelves  to  the!  rank  of  the  brutes. 
'  '  It  is  amazing  and  delightful  to  confider,  what  fecm- 
ingly  difficult  things  are  done  by  means  of  human  lM)ow- 
ledge,  fcanfy  and  confined  as  it  is.  The  wonder^per- 
formed  by  means  of  reading  and  writing  are  fo  ftriking, 
that  feme  learned  men  have  given  it  as  their  opinion^ 
that  the  whole  was  communicated  to  msffikiod  origi- 
3  nally 
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J  s^  naUy  by  fotiie  ibperibr  being*  vOrbat  by  meaiis  of  thd 
^^!c4.  A/^uH^&fi<>us  compofiiibns  of  about  tweiity  diflferem  artlaulfl^ 
*^  ^^^  tions  of  the  bfiman  Voicfe,  performed  by  tfaeaffiftaods 

^PuUUj^^  of  the  lun^s,  the  glottis,  the  toogue,  tbt  lips,  and  <  the 

teeth,  ideas  of  all  fenUble  and  intelligible  obje&s  in  fui^ 
ture,  in  art«  in  fcienice,.  in  biftory,  in  morals,  in  fuppr* 
naturals,  (hould  be  communicable  from  one  mindtd 
another;  and  again,  that  figns  (hould  be  contrived,  by 
"which  .thofe  articulations  of  the  hpman  voice  ihould  be 
expreffed,  fo  as  to  be  communicable  from  obe  mind  td 
another  by  the  eye  ;  this  feems  really  beyond  the  reacii 
of  humanity  left  to  itfelf.     To  imagine,  for  example; 
the  firft  of  mankind  capable  of  inventing  any  fet  of 
founds,  which  fhould  be  fit  to  communicate  to  one  ano^ 
ther  the  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  words  virtue  or 
re6iitude^  or  any  other  idea  wholly  unconheifled  with 
anv  kind  of  found  whatever:  and  afterwards  of  invem-J 
ing  a  fet  of  figns,  which  ihould  give  the  mind^  ^by  the 
eye,  an  idea  of  what  is  properly  an  objed  of  the  fenfe 
of  hearing  (as  a  word,  when  exprefled  with  the  voice^ 
reprefents  an  idea,  which  is  the  mere  objedt  of  the  under-^ 
Handing) ;  to  imagine  mankind^  in  the  firft  ages  of  the 
world,  without  any  hint  from  fuperior  beings^  capable 
of  this,  feems  doing  too  great  honour  to  our  nature.   Be' 
tbat  as  it  will ;  that  one  man  fliould^  by  uttering  a 
fet  of  founds  no  way  connected  with^  or  naturally  re« 
prefentatire  of,  one  fet  of  ideas  more  than  another ; 
tbat  one  man  fliould,  by  foch  feemingly  unfit.  means^> 
enlighten  the  underfiandingi  roufe  the   pafiions,    de**- 
light  or  terrify  the  imagination  of  another ;  and  that 
he  fhould  not  only  be  able  to  do  this  when  prefenti 
viva  voce  \  but  that  he  (hould  produce  the  fame  efie(^ 
by  a  fet  of  figures  no  way  naturally  fit  to  reprcfent  either 
the  ideas  he  would  communicate,  or  (lefs  flill)  the  arti-^ 
culate  founds,  which  are  themfelves  but  reprefentatives 
of  ideas;  and  that  he  (hould  afifed  another  perfon  at 
pleai^fe,  at  the  difiance  of  five  thoufand  miles,  and  with 
as  mtfch  precifion  and  accuracy  as  if  he  were  upon  the 
fpot,  nay,  as  if  he  could  open -to  him  his  mind,  and 
give  htm  to  apprehend  the  ideas  as  they  lie  there  in^ 
their  original  fiate^  is  truly  admirable.    The  tranflating 
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(fb  to  fpeak)  ideas  into  (bunds^  the  tranflating  thole 
ibands  imo  TifiUe  obyeds^  the  traoflating  one  fet  of 
thofo  vi0ble  objeflB  into  another,  or  turning  one  Ian* 
gauge  1  into  another^  as  Hebrew^  Greeks  or  Latin,  into 
Ei^gii/b ;  all  this,  if  we  were  not  familiar  with  it^  would 
appear  .a  fort  of  magic;  but  our  being  accuftomed  to  it 
does  not  leifen  its  real  excellence. 

Again,  if  we  conlider  what  ftrange  things  are  com* 
Bionly  done  by  every  novice  in  numbers,  we  cannot 
help  admiring  the  excellence  of  knowledge.  To  tell 
an  Indian,  that  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  could,  by 
making  a  few  fcrawls  upon  paper,  determine  the  num-> 
ber  of  barley-corns,  which  would  go  round  the  globe 
of  the  earth  ;  would  ftrangely  ftartle  him  !  To  talk  to 
one  unacquainted  with  the  firft  principles  of  arithmetic, 
<^  adding  together  a  fet  of  numbers,  as  five  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  fifty*five,  fix  thoufand  fix  hundred 
andfixty-fix,  feven  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy-« 
leven,  and  fo  on  ;  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty  lines 
of  figures,  efpecially,  if  thofe  linesconfifted  ofagreatmany 
places  of  figures,  going  on  to  hundreds  of  thoufands, 
millions,  billions,  trillions,  and  fo  on,  to  tell  fuch  a  per- 
fon,  that  it  was  not  only  poflible,  but  even  that  nothing 
was  more  eafy  or  trifling,  than  to  determine  the  whole 
amount  of  fuch  a  fet  of  numbers,  and  that  without 
mifiaking  a  fingle  unit,  all  this  would  feem  to  the  untu- 
tored Indian  utterly  incredible  and  impoflible  I  To  tell 
a  Barbarian,  that  nothing  was  more  common,  than  for 
traders  in  this  part  of  the  world,  to  buy  in  goods  to  the 
value  of  many  thoufand  pounds,  to  fell  them  out  again 
in  parcels,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  ten  or  twenty 
ffaillings  each,  to  receive  in  their  money  only  once  a 
year,  and  yet  that  they  committed  no  confiderable  mif* 
take,  nor  fuffered  any  material  lofs  in  the  dealings  of 
naany  years  together,  through  error  or  mifcalculation  ; 
be  would  conclude,  that  either  thole  traders  had  me- 
mories above  the  ufoal  rate  of  human  nature,  or  that 
they  had  fupernatural  aififtance  !  Yet  all  that  has  been 
hitherto  mentioned,  and  a  thoufand  times  more,  is 
what  we  find  perfons  of  the  meaneft  natural  endow- 
ments, and  the  narrowed  educations,  capable  of  acquir* 
ing  !    That  by  obferving  with  fo  fimple  an  inftrument 

as 
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a$  a  quadrant,  tiie  apparent  altitude  of  tbe  pole  at  one 
place,  and  travelling  on^  till  we  find  it  elevated  a  de- 

free,  that  from  thence  we  fhould  determine  with  un- 
oobted  certainty,  the  i^al  circuit  of  th^  whole  globe 
of  the  earth,  and  confequehtlj  its  diameter  and  femidi- 
ameter  !  That  by  an  obfervatiori  of  the  parallax  of  the 
moon,  which  is  not  difficult  to  take,  with  a  few  ded\ic- 
tions  and  calculations,  we  fhould,  by  knowing  the  pro- 
portion between  the  unknown  fides  and  angles  of  a 
triangle  and  thofe  which  are  known,  and  by  form- 
ing a  triangle  according  to  obfervatioo^ .  the  bafe  of 
which  to  reprefent  the  earth's  femi-diameter,  be  as  fure 
of  the  di fiance  from  the  earth  to  the  moon,  as  we  are 
of  the  diftance  and  height  of  a  tower,  viewed  at  two 
ftations!  That  aftronoraersftiould  thence  proceed  through 
all  their  wonderful  difcoveries  and  calculations  :  The 
conGderation  of  thefe  things  gives  no  contemptible  idea 
of  human  knowledge.  If  we  proceed  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  eclipf^s,  determining  the  revolutions  and  paths 
of  comets,  and  fo  forth,  we  cannot  help  looking  upon 
the  degree  of  knowledge  we  are  capable  of  attaining, 
as  highly  worthy  our  attention,  and  viewing  our  own 
nature  as  truly  great  and  fublime,  and  the  Divine  Good- 
nefs  as  highly  adorable,  which  has  endowed  our  mind^ 
with  abilities  in  themfelves  fo  wonderful,  and  promifing 
of  endlefs  improvements  and  enlargements  I 

In  what  light  then  ought  we  to  view  thofe  groveling 
and  mean-fpirited  mortals,  who  make  a  pride  of  declar-* 
ing  their  contempt  of  knowledge  ?  Did  one  hear  a  vici- 
ous perfon  expreffing  his  contempt  of  honeily  and  vir-* 
tue,  fhould  we  think  the  more  meanly  of  them,  or  of 
him  ?  In  the  fame  manner,  when  a  mallow  fop  fneers 
at  what  he  does  not  underftand,  his  low  raillery  ought 
to  cad  no  refledion  upon  learning ;  but  he  is  to  be  con^^ 
fidered  as  funk  from  the  dignity  of  re^fon,  and  fo  far 
degenerate  as  to  make  his  ignorance  his  pride,  whick 
ought  to  be  his  fhame. 

If  we  call  our  eyes  backward  upon  paft  tifties,  or  if 
we  take  a  view  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world,  if  wc 
confider  whole  nations,  or  {ingle  perfons,  nothing  fo  fills 
the  imagination,  or  engages  the  attention,  as  the  con- 
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fpicaousand  illuftrious  honours  of  knowledge  and  learni^, 
ing»  The  ancient  Egyptians^  the  fathers  of  Mfirdom  ; 
the  ftudious  Athenians,  the  cultivators  of  every  elegant 
art ;  the  wife  Romans^  the  xealoua  imitators  of  learned 
Greece  ;  how  come  thefe  nations  tofliine,  like  conllelk- 
tioos,  through  the  deeps  of  that  univerfal  miit  which 
involves  the  reft  of  antiquity  ?  How  eome  the  Pythago* 
ras^Sf  the  jiri/loties^  the  Tullys^  the  Livys  to  appear, 
even  tqus  at  this  diftance,  as  ftars  of  the  firft  magnitude 
injthe  vaft  fields  of  aether?  How  comes  it  that  Afric^ 
finc^  the  fettin^of  learning  in  that  quarter  of  the  worlds 
has  been  the  haoitation  of  obfcurity  and  cruelty  ?  What 
is  the  dlfgrace  of  wild  Indians ^  and  fwinifli  Hottentots  ? 
Is  it  not  their  brutiQi  ignorance  ?  What  makes  our  ifland 
to  differ  fo  much  from  the  afped  it  had  when  Julius 
Cesfar  landed  on  our  coaft,  and  found  us  a  flock  of 
painted  favages,  fcampering  naked  through  the  woods  ? 
What  nation  makes  fuchan  appearance  now,  as  England^ 
wherever  knowledge  is  valued  ?  What  names  of  ancient 
warriors  make  fo  great  a  figure  on  the  roll  of  fame,orlhinc 
fo  bright  in  wifdom's  eye,  as  thofeof  the  improvers  of  art« 
and  fciencesy  who  have  arifen  in  our  illand  ?  Who  would 
not  rather,  in  our  times^  who  know  to  defpife  romantic 
hcfoifm,  choofe  to  have  his  name  enrolled  with  thofe  of 
a  Bacon^  a  BoyU^  a  Clarke^  or  a  Newton^  the  friends  of 
mankind,  the  guides  to  truth,  the  improvers  of  the 
human  mind,  the  honours  of  our  nature,  and  our  world ; 
than  to  have  a  place  among  the  Alexanders^  the  Cafars^ 
the  Lewises,  or  the  Charles^ s^  the  fcourges  and  butchers 
of  their  fellow-creatures  ? 


•  « 
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Of  Education  from  Jv fancy.  Abfolute  NeceJJity,  and 
proper  Method,  of  laying  a  Foundation  of  Mo/  al 
Knowledge. 

HAVING  already  treated  in  part,  of  fo  much  of  the 
education  of  young  children  as  falls  under  the 
care  of  the  parents,  I  will  now,  for  the  fake  of  exhi- 
biting at  once  a  comprehenfive  view  of  the  whole  im- 
provement of  the  mind,  bfegin  from  infency  itfelf  >  and 
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lay  down  a  general  plan  of  knowledge,  and  the  method 
of  acquiring  it.  And  I  doubt  not  but  the  reader  will 
own,  that  a  genius  naturally  good^  and  which  has  been 
cultivated  in  the  manner  hefe  to  be  defcribed,  may  be 
faid  to  have  had  mo(l  of  the  advantages  neceflary  for 
attaining  the  higheft  perfedion  of  human  nature,  of 
which  this  Ilate  is  capable. 

Firft,  and  above  all  things,  it  i$  to  be  rerhembered, 
and  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated,  that,  from  the  time 
a.child  can  fpeak,  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  edu- 
cation, the  forming  of  the  temper  t6  meeknefs  and  obe- 
dience, regulating  the  paflions  and  appetites,  and  habi- 
tuating the  mind  to  the  love  and  pradlice  of  virtue,  is 
the  great,  the  conftant,  and  growing  labour,  without 
which  all  other  culture  is  abfolute  trifling.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  done  by  fits  and  ftarts,  nor  this  moft  important  of 
all  knowledge  to  be  fuperficially  or  partially  communi- 
cated. Every  obligation  of  morality  ;  every  duty  of 
life  ;  every  beauty  of  vittue,  and  deformity  of  vice,  is 
to  be  particularly  fet  forth,  and  reprefented  in  every 
different  light.  It  is  not  a  few  fcraps  of  good  things 
got  by  memory,'  nor  a  few  particular  leffbns  given  from 
time  to  time,  that  can  be  called  a  religious  education. 
Without  laying  before  the  young  mind  a  rational,  a 
complete  and  perfedt  fyftem  of  morals,  and  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  the  work  will  be  defcdive  and  unfiniftied.  Thefe 
important  lefibns  mud  be  begun  early ;  conftantly  in- 
culcated ;  neveir.  loft  fight  of;  raifed  from  every  occa- 
iion  and  opportunity  ;  improved  and  enlarged  as  reafon 
opens;  worked  into  every  faculty  of  the  foul;  begun* 
by  parents ;  carried  on  by  the  niafter  or  tutor ;  ella- 
bli(hed  by  the  man  himfel^  when  of  age  to  inquire 
and  to  aft  for  himfelf ;  ftudied  every  day  and  every 
hour,  while  one  faculty  remains  capable  of  exerting  it- 
felf  in  the  mind  ;  and  the  man,  when  full  of  years, 
rouft  ftill  proceed,  and  at  laft  go  out  of  the  world  en- 
gaged in  the  important  ftudy  of  his  duty,  and  means 
for  attaining  the  happinefs  and  perfedion  for  which  he 
was  brought  into  being. 

The  knowledge    of  morality    and    Chriftianity    is 
the  abfolutely   indifpenfable  part  of  education.     For 

what 
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what  avails  it  how  knowing  a  perfon  is  in  fpeculative 
ifcience,  if  he  knows  not  how  to  be  ufeful  and  happy  ? 
If  this  work  be  negledted  in  the  earlier  part  of  life,  it 
inuft  be  owing  to  fome  very  favourable  circumftances, 
if  the  perfon  turns  out  well  afterwards.  For  the  human 
tnind  refembles  a  piece  of  ground,  which  will  by  no 
means  lie  wholjy  bare  ;  but  will  either  bring  forth 
weeds  or  fruits,  according  as  it  is  cultivated  or  neg- 
lefted;  And  according  as  the  habits  of  vice  and  irreli- 
gion,  or  the  contrary,  get  the  firft  poffeffion  of  the  mind, 
fuch  is  the  future  man  like  to  be. 

We  fee  that  the  grofs  fuperftitions  and  monftrous  ab- 
furdities  of  popery,  by  the  mere  circumftance  of  their 
being  early  planted  in  the  mind,  are  not  to  be  eradi- 
cated afterwards,  though  it  is  certain,  that,  as  regjfon 
opens,  and  the  judgment  matures,  they  mull  appear  ftill 
mdre  and  more  fliocking.  With  how  great  advantage, 
then,  may  we  eftablifh  in  the  minds  of  young  ones  the 
principles  of  a  religion  ftridlly  rational,  and  that  will 
appear  the  more  fo,  the  more  it  is  examined. 

It  is  plain,  that  early  youth  is  the  fitted  feafon  of  life 
for  eftablifliing  firft  principles  of  any  kind,  becaufe  then 
the  mind  is  wholly  difengaged  from  the  purfuits  which 
afterwards  take  poffeffion  of  it.  And  the  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong  is  indeed  the  moft  level  to  all  capaci- 
ties of  any  fcience  whatever.  For  we  are  properly  mo- 
ral agents,  and  are  naturally  qualified  with  fufficient 
abilities  to  underftand  the  obligations  of  morality,  when  . 
laid  before  us,  if  we  can  but  be  prevailed  with  to  ob- 
ferve  them  in  our  pradice  ;  for  which  purpofe  thi?  moft 
effedual  method,  no  doubt,  is  to  have  them  early  incul- 
cated upon  us. 

We  do  not  think  it  proper  to  leave  our  children  to 
themfelves,  to  find  out  the  fciences  of  gramfiiar,  or  num- 
bers, or  the  knowledge  of  languages,  or  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, or  of  a  profeffion  to  live  by.  And  (hall  we  leave 
them  to  fettle  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong  by 
I  their  own  fegacity  ;  or  to  neglefl:,  or  mifunderftand,  a 

religion,  which  God  himfelf  has  condefcended  to  give 
us,  as  the  rule  of  our  faith  and  pradice?  What  can  it 
fignify  to  a  youth,  that  he  go  through  all  the  liberal 
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fciences,  if  'he  is  ignorant  of  the  rules  by  which  he 
ought  to  live,  and  by  which  he  is  to  be  judged  at 
laft.  Will  Greek  and  Latin  alone  gain  hitn  the  efteem 
of  the  wife  and  virtuous  ?  or  will  philofophy  and  oiathe- 
niatics  fave  his  foul  ? 

I  know  of  but  one  objection  againft  the  importance 
of  what  I  am  urging,  which  is  taken  from  the  deplora- 
ble degeneracy,  we  fomeiimes  obferve  the  children  of 
pious  and  virtuous  parents  run  into,  who  have  had  the 
utmoft  pains  taken  with  them,  to  give  them  a  turn  to 
virtue  and  goodnefs. 

But  is  it  not  in  forae  cafes  to  be  feared,  that  parents, 
through  a  miftaken  notion  of  the  true  method  of  giving 
youth  a  religious  turn,  often  run  into  the  extreme  of 

Ifurfeiting  them  with  religious  exercifes,  inftead  of  la- 
bouring chiefly  to  enlighten  and  convince  their  under- 
ftandings,  and  to  form  their  tempers  to  obedience. 
The  former,  though  noble  and  valuable  helps^ appointed 
by  Divine  Wifdom  for  promoting  virtue  and  goodnefs, 
may  yet  be  fo  managed  as  to  difgull  a  young  miod, 
and  prejudice  it  againil  religion  for  life  ;  but  the  latter, 
properly  conduced,  will  prove  an  endlefsly-various  en* 
tertainment.  There  is  not  a  duty  of  morality,  you  can 
have  occafion  to  inculcate,  but  what  may  give  an  oppor- 
tunity of  raifingfome  entertaining  obfervation,  or  intro- 
ducing fomeamufinghiftory  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
flriking  than  the  accounts  of  fupernatural  things,  of 
which  Holy  Scripture  is  full.  And  though  it  may 
fometimes  happen,  that  a  youth  well  brought  up  may, 
by  the  force  of  temptation,  run  into  fatal  errors  in  after- 
life, yet  fuch  a  one,  it  muft  be  owned,  has  a  much  bet- 
ter chance  of  recovering  the  right  way,  than  one,  who 
never  was  put  in  it,  I  am  afliamed  to  add  any  more 
upon  the  head ;  it  being  a  kind  of  affront  to  the  under- 
llandings  of  mankind,  to  labour  to  convince  them  of  a 
truth  as  evident  as  that  the  fun  fliines  at  noon-day. 

That  it  may  unqueftionably  appear  to  be  fully  prac- 
ticable for  a  parent,  or  tutor,  to  cftablifh  youth,  from 
the  tendered  years,  in  principles  of  virtue  and  religion, 
by  reafon,  not  by  authority,  by  underftanding,  not  by 
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Tote  ;  I  will  here  add  a  fketch  of  what  I  know  may  be 
taught  with  fuccefs. 

A  parent,  in  any  ftation  of  life  whatever,  may,  and 
ought  to  beftow  fome  time  every  day,  in  inflrufting  his 
children  in  the  mod  ufeful  of  all  knowledge.     Halt  an 
hour,   or  an  hour  every  day,    will  be  fufficient  to  go 
through  a  great  deal  of  fuch  fort  of  work  in  a  year. 
And  what  parent  will  pretend,  that  he  cannot  find  half 
an  hour  a  day  for  the  mod  important  of  all  bufinefs  ? 
At  three  or  four  years  of  age,  a  child  of  ordinary  parts 
is  capable  of  being  fliewn  and  convinced,  "  That  obe- 
••  dience  is  better  than  perverfencls ;  that  good  nature 
is  more  amiable  than  peeviflinefs  ;  that  knovyledge  is 
preferable  to  ignorance  ;  that  it  is  wicked  to  diffem- 
**  ble,  to  ufe  any  one  ill,  to  be  cruel  to  birds,  or  i;nfeds ; 
**  that  it  is  wrong  to  do  any  thing  to  another,   which 
"  one  would  not  wi(h  done  to  one's  felf;  that  the  world 
was  made  by  one  who  is  very  great,  wife,  and  good, 
who  is  every  wliere,   and  knows  every  thing  that  is 
thought,  fpoke,  or  done  by  men  ;  that  there  will  be 
a  time  when  all,  that  ever  lived,   will  be  judged  by 
God  ;  and  that  they,  who  have  been  good,  will  go  to 
**  heaven  among  the  angels,  and  they  who  have  been 
•^  wicked,  to  hell  among  evil  fpirits/' 

There  are  few  children  of  three  or  four  years  of  age, 
who  are  not  capable  of  having  their  underftandings 
opened,  and  their  minds  formed,  by  fuch  fimple  princi- 
ples as  thefe  :  and  thefe,  fimple  as  they  feem,  are  the 
ground-work  of  morality  and  religion. 

As  the  faculties  ftrengthen,  farther  views  may  by  de- 
grees be  prefented  to  the  opening  mind  ;  and  every 
leflbn  illuftrated  and  inculcated  by  inftances  taken  from 
the  Bible,  and  other  books,  or  from  charadlers  known 
to  the  teacher.  The  afking  queftions  upon  every  head 
and  bringing  in  little  familiar  ftories  proper  for  the  oc- 
cafion,  will  keep  up  a  \oung  one's  attention,  and  make 
fuch  exercifes  extremely  entertaining,  without  whicU 
they  will  not  be  ufeful. 

Bfcfides  all  fet  hours  for  inftruftion,  a  prudent  parent 
will  contrive  to  apply  as  much  fpare  time  as  poflible 
that  way,  and  to  bring  in  fome  ufeful  and  inftruftive  hint 
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on  every  occafion  ;  to  moralize  upon  the  blowing  of  a 
feather,  and  read  a  ledure  on  a  pile  of  grafs,  or  a  flower. 
Can  any  one  think,  that  fuch  a  method  of  giving 
line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  an4 
there  a  little,''  is  likely  to  mifs  having  a  confiderable 
cffed  upon  the  mind,  for  leading  it  to  an  early  habit  of 
attending  to  the  nature  and  confequ^nces  of  adions,  of 
defiring  to  pleafe,  and  fearing  to  offend,  which  if  people 
could  but  be  brought  to  accuftom  themfelves  to  from 
their  youth,  they  would  never,  in  after-life,  adt  the  rafh 
and  defperate  part  we  fee  many  do. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  to  hinder  a  matter  of  a  private, 
place  of  education  to  beftow  generally  an  hour  every 
day,  and  more  on  Sundays,  in  inftruding  the  youth  un- 
der his  care  in  the  principle?  of  prudence,  morality, 
and  religion.  This  may  be  digetted  into  a  fcheme 
pf  twenty  or  thirty  ledlures,  beginning  from  the; 
very  foundation,  and  going  through  all  the  principal 
particulars  of  our  duty  to  God,  our  neighbour,  and  our- 
felves,  and  from  thence  proceeding  to  a  view  of  the 
fundamental  dodrines,  evidences,  and  laws  of  revealed 
religion.  In  all  which  there  is  nothing  but  what  may 
be  brought  down  to  the  apprebenfion  of  very  young 
minds,  by  proceeding  gently,  and  fuiting  one's  expref-^ 
fions  to  the  weak  capacities  of  the  learners ;  doing  all  by 
•way  of  queftion,  without  which  it  is  imgoflihle  to  keep 
upjttieir  attention,  and  in  the  manner  of  familiar  dia- 
logue, rather  than  fet  harangue,  or  magi fteriaf  precept. 
iibove  all  tnings  care  ought  to  oe  taken,  that  religf- 
ous  knowledge  be  as  little  as  poflible  put  oh  the  foot  of 
a  talk  A  parent,  or  teacher,  who  communicates  bis 
inftrudions  of  this  kind  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  tire  or 
difguft  the  young  mind,  though  he  may  mean  well, 
does  more  harm  than  good.  A  young  perfon  will  have 
a  better  chance  for  taking  to  a  courfe  of  virtue  and  re- 
ligion, if  left  wholly  to  himfelf,  than  if  fet  againft  them 
by  a  wrong  method  of  education.  The  mind,  like  a 
fpring,  if  unnaturally  forced  one  way,  will,  when  let 
loofe,  recoil  fo  much  the  more  violently  the  contrary  way. 
The  fir  ft  Sunday-evening's  converfation,  between  the 
matter  and  pupils  in  a  place  of  education,  might  be  upon 
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happinefs  in  general.  Queflions  might  be  put  to  the 
-  eldeft  of  the  youih^  as,  whether  they  did  not  defire  to 
fecure  their  own  happinefs  in  the  mod  effedlual  way; 
or  if  they  would  be  content  to  be  happy  for  a  few  years, 
and  tgke  their  chance  afterwards.  They  might  be 
aiked,  what  they  thought  happinefs  conOfted  in,  if  in 
good  eating,  drinking, , play,  and  fine  clothes  only; 
or  whether  they  did  not  think  a  creature  capable  of 
thought,  of  doing  good  or  evil,  and  of  living  for  ever 
#n  a  future  ftat.e,  ought  to  make  fome  provifion  of  a  hap- 
pinefs fuitable  to  its  fpiritual  part.  For  illutirating  this, 
they  might  be  a(ked  wherein  they  thought  the  refpec- 
tive  happinefs  of  a  beatt,  a  man,  and  an  an^el  confifted. 
They  might  be  taught  partly  what  makes  the  difference 
of  thofe  natures,  and  fome  general  account  given  them 
.  of  the  nature  of  man,  hisfaculties,  palTions,  and  appe- 
tites. They  might  be  aflced.  whether  they  did  not 
think,  that  the  only  certain  means  for  attaining  the 
greatell  happinefs  mankind  are  capable  of,  was  to  en- 
deavour to  gain  the  favour  of  (jrod,  who  has  all  pojQible 
happinefs  in  bis  power. 

The  next  Sunday-evening's  convcrfation  might  be 
upon  the  mod  likely  means  for  gaining  the  favour  of 
Cod,  in  order  to  fecuring  happinefs.  The  youth  might 
be  afked,  whether  they  did  not  think  there  was  a  dif- 
ference in  the  condu<3;  of  different  perfons,  and  in  the 
eflfeds  of  their  behaviour  upon  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
Inftances  might  be  made  ufe  of,  to  ftiew  in  genera), 
that  the  natural  tendency  of  a  virtuous  behaviour  is  to 
diSufe  happinefs,  ^nd  that  vice  naturally  produces  con- 
fuiion  and  mifery.  Tboy  might  be  alkcd,  what  would 
be  the  confequence,  if  all  mengavethemfelves  todrunk- 
ennefs,  and  other  kinds  of  intemperance  ;  or  to  cruelty 
and  violence ;  and  might  be  made  to  fee,  that  if  all 
men  were  wicked,  the  world  could  by  no  means  fub- 
fill.  From  thence  they  might  be  led  on  to  conclude,  that 
it  was  to  be  expedled  vice  would  always  be  difpleafing 
IP  God;  that  confequently  none  ^ut  the  virtuoua could 
^eiConably  expe(5l  to  be  finally  happy,  however  they 
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might  be  fuffered  to  pafs  through  the  prefent  life. 
They  might  then  be  (hewn,  that  all  the  good  or  bad 
adions  of  men  mud  relate  either  to  themfelveSy  to  theic 
fellow-creatures,  or  to  God.  And  that  whatever  a£t ion 
can  have  no  eftedl  either  upon  one's  felf,  or  any  other 
perfon,  and  is  neither  pleafing  nor  difpleafing  to  God, 
cannot  be  called  either  virtuous  or  vicious. 

'  The  fubjedl  of  the  third  evening's  converfation  might 
be  the  introduction  to  the  firft  head  of  duty,  viz.  that 
which  relates  to  ourfelves.  The  youth  might  be  (hewn 
the  propriety  of  beginning  with  that,  as  it  is  neccflTary 
toward  a  perfon-s  behaving  well  to  others,  that  his  own 
mind  be  in  good  order.  They  might  be  taught,  that 
pur  duty  to  ourfelves  confifts  in  the  due  care  of  our 
minds,  and  of  our  bodies.  They  might  be  aflced,  whe- 
ther they  did  not  think  the  uoderltanding  was  lu  be 
improved  with  ufeful  knowledge ;  thp  memory  culti- 
vated and  habituated  for  retaining  important  truth  ;  the 
-will  fubdued  to  obedience ;  and  the  paflions  iubjeded 
to  the  authority  of  reafon.  They  might  be  (hewn,  in 
a  few  general  inftances,  what  would  be  the  confequence 
if  none  of  thefe  was  to  be  done }  wh^t  a  condition  the 
mind  mud  be  in,  which  is  negleded,  and  fuffered  to 
run  to  abfolute  mifrule.  They  might  then  be  inform- 
ed briefly  of  the  ufes  and  ends  of  the  paflions,  and  theic 
proper  condudl. 

The  converfation  the  fourth,  and  one  or  two  fucceed- 
ing  evenings,  might  proceed  to  the  neceffity  and  means 
of  regulating  thefeveral  paflions,  whofe  excefs,  and  the 
bad  confequences  of  fuch  excefs,  might  be  pointed  out. 
The  paflions  not  to  be  ropted  up,  but  put  under  proper 
regulations.  Excefs  in  the  indulgence  of  them,  how 
firft  run  into,  and  pautions  to  guard  againft  it.  Of  felf- 
love,  felf-opinion  or  pride,  ambition,  anger,  envy,  ma^^ 
lice,  revenge,  and  the  refl ;  of  which,  aslfhall  haveoc- 
cafion  to  treat  pretty  copioufly  insthe  third  book,  I  fhall 
add  nothing  farther  at  prefent,  but  refer  the  reader  thi- 
ther for  a  method  of  treating  them,  which  jnay  with 
advantage  be  ufed  in  inftruding  youth,  excluding  what 
may  be  thought  too  abftrad  for  their  apprehenfion. 
For  matters  are  to  proceed  wiih  prudence,  according  to 
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the  various  capacities  of  the  youth  under  their  care  ; 
never  taking  it  for  granted,  that  fuch  and  fuch  psarts  of 
moral  knowledge  are  beyond  their  reach  ;  but  putting 
their  capacities  to  a  thorough  trial,  whith  will  (hew, 
contrary  to  common  opinion,  how  early  the  humao 
mind  is  capabU^  of  comprehending  very  noble  and  ex- 
tisnfive  moral  views. 

To  treat  of  the  due  regulation  of  the  bodily  appetites, 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  will  be  employment  for 
feveral  evenings.  The  love  of  life,  of  riches,  of  food, 
of  ftrong  liquors,  of  fleep,  of  the  oppolite  fex,  (a  fub- 
jecl  to  be  very  Oightly  toi^ched  on)  of  diverfions,  of 
finery  ;  the  due  regulation  of  each  of  thefe  is  to  b,e 
pointed  out,  and  the  fatal  confequences  of  too  great  aa 
indulgence  of  them,  as  ftrongly  as  poffible  fet  forth ; 
with  cautions  againft  th^  fnares  by  which  young  people 
are  firll  led  into  fenfuality,  and  methods  of  prevention 
or  reformation.  Of  all  which  I  fhall  likewife  have  oc- 
cafion  to  treat  in  the  third  book.  The  virtues,  contrary 
to  the  exceiUve  indulgence  of  pallion  and  appetite,  ought 
to  be  ftrongly  recommended,  as  humility,  meeknefs,  mo- 
deration in  defires,  confideration,  and  contentment. 
And  it  is  not  enough  that  young  perfons  underftand 
theoretically  wherein  a  good  difpolition  of  mind  con-» 
lifts.  They  are  to  be  held  to  the  ftridl  obfervance  of  it 
in  their  whole  behaviour.  Qne  inftance  of  malice, 
cruelty,  or  deceit,  is  a  fault  more  neceflary  to  be  pu- 
nifhed,  than  the  negle£l  of  fome  hundreds  of  talks. 
And  it  muft  appear  to  every  underftanding,  that  the 
keeping  a  youth  under  proper  regulations,  even  by  me- 
chanical means,  is  of  great  advantage,  as  he  will  there-i 
by  be  habituated  to  what  is  good,  and  muft  find  a  vici- 
ous courfe  unnatural  to  him.  And  there  is  no  doubft 
but  the  minds  of  youth  may  be  rationally,  as  well  as 
mechanically,  formed  to  virtue,  by  the  pri^dent  conduft 
and  inftrudions  of  mafters,  where  parents  will  give  their, 
concurrence  and  fandlon. 

Several  evenings  maybe  employed  in  giving  the  youth 
a  view  of  our  duty  to  our  neighbour,  under  which  the 
relative  duties  ought  to  be  confidered  ;  and  particularly 
that  fundamental,  but  now  unknown  virtue  of  the  love 
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of  our  country,  very  ftrongly  recommended.  Materials, 
and  a  method  of  inftruding  the  youth  in  the  duties  of 
negative  and  pofitive  juftice  and  benevolence,  may  be 
drawn  from  what  will  be  laid  on  focial  virtue  in  the 
third  book. 

Young  people  6f  good  underftanding  may  be  ratio- 
nally convinced  of  the  certainty  of  the  Divine  exiftence, 
by  a  fet  of  arguments  not  too  abftrad,  but  yet  convin- 
cing. The  proof  a  pojleriori^  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
is  the  fitteil  to  be  dwelt  upon, '  and  is  fully  level  to  the 
capacity  of  a  youth  of  parts  at  fourteen  years  of  age. 
An  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,  a  fet  of  ufeful  moral  re- 
fiedions  upon  his  perfedtions,  and  an  account  of  the 
duty  we  owe  him,  niay  be  drawn  from  what  is  faid  on 
that  fubjeft  in  the  following  book. 

To  habituate  young  people  to  reafon  on  moral  fub- 
je£ts,  to  teach  them  to  exert  their  faculties  in  compa- 
ring, examinii)g,  and  receding,  is  doing  them  one  of 
the  greateft  fervices  that  can  be  imagined.  And  as 
there  is  no  real  merit  in  taking  religion  on  truft ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  a  reafonable  mind  cannot  be  better  em- 
ployed, than  in  examining  into  facred  truth  :  and  as  no- 
thing is  likely  to  produce  a  lafting  efTed  upon  the  mind, 
but  what  the  mind  is  clearly  convinced  of;  on  thefe, 
and  all  other  accounts,  it  is  abfolntelv  neceffary  that 
young  people  be  early  ^aught  to  confider  the  Chrjltian 
rgTigion,  not  as  a  matter  of  mere  form,  handed  down 
from  rather  to  ion,  or  as  a  piece  of  fu^erftjt ipn^^oEjiff- 
in|y~in  being  baptized,  Itnja  called  after  the  Author  of 
oucj;eligio  but  as  a  fu^jed  ot  realomng,  a  fy  ft  em  of 
1[o?fnnes'"ttrbe"ciearIy  p7i^  a  fet  of  fads  efta-^ 

lithed  on  unqueitionable  evidence,  a  body  of  laws  given 
/  Divine  authority,  which  are  to  bejtexihe  heartsjan3' 
regulatS  thellves  ofmcnT  To  give  the  youth  ^  a  place 
oTtducatlon  a  comprehenlive  view  of  only  the  heads  of 
vhat  they  ought  to  be  taught  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
will  very  nobly  and  ufefuUy  employ  feveral  evenings. 
The  particulars  to  be  infifted  on  may  be  drawn  froiu 
tbe  fourth  book. 

The  whole  courfe  may  conclude  with  an  explanation 
of  our  Saviour's  difcourfe  on  the  mount,  Mattb.  v.  vi. 
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and  vii.  which  contains  the  Chriftian  law,  or  rule  of 
life,  and  is  infinitely  more  proper  to  be  committed  to 
memory  by  youth,  than  all  the  catechifms  that  ever  were 
or  will  be  compofed. 

This  may  be  a  proper  place  to  mention,  that  from  the 
^arlieft  years,  youth  ought  to  be  accuftomed  to  the  mod 
reafonable  of  all  fervices,  I  mean  worfliipping  God.  It 
is  no  matter  how  (hort  the  devotion^  they  ufe  may  be, 
fo  they  offer  them  with  decency  and  underflanding ; 
without  which  they  had  better  let  them  alone;  for 
they  will  be  a  prejudice  inftead  of  an  advantage  to 
them. 

Beiides  all  qther  iniprovenfients,  endeavours  ought  to 
^e  ufed  to  lead  young  perfons  to  ftudy,  to  love,  and  to 
form  themfelves  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  fountain  of 
knowledge^  and  rule  of  Ufe.  For  this  purpofe,  fome  of 
the  time  allotted  for  moral  inftrudlion,>in  a  feminary  of 
learning,  may  be  interchangeably  beftowed  in  reading, 
comipeniing,  and  qqeftioning  (he  youth  upon  feled  parts 
pf  Scripture,  as  the  account  of  the  preation  and  flood, 
the  remarkable  charade rs  of  Noab^  Lot^  and  Jbrabam, 
the  miraculous  hiftory  of  the  people  of  Ifrael^  the  iporal 
writings  of  Solomon,  fome  of  the  ^oH  remarkable  pro- 
phecies, with  accounts  of  their  co^ipletions,  the  Gofpel- 
biftory,  and  the  moral  parts  of  the  epiflles.  An  hour 
every  morning  may  be  very  well  employed  in  this^ 
planner. 

A  courfe  of  fuch  jnflrudions  continued,  repeated, 
and  improved  upon,  for  a  feries  of  years,  will  furnifh 
the  young  mind  with  a  treafure  of  the  moll:  valuable 
and  fublime  knowledge,  and  muft,  with  the  Divinet 
blefling,  give  it  a  ca(t  toward  the  virtuous  fide,  whicl^ 
it  muft  at  lead  find  fome  difficulty  in  getting  the  better 
of  in  after-life. 

For  any  man  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  place  of 
education,  who  is  not  tolerably  qualified  for  explaining 
the  nature  and  obligations  of  mprUjity,  and  who  has  no( 
fome  critical  knowledge  pf  Scripture,  is  intolerable  ar- 
rogance and  wibkednefs.  And  that  teacher  of  youth, 
who  does  not  confider  the  forming  of  the  moral  charac^ 
^er  of  his  pupils  as  the  great  ^nd  indifpenfable  part  of 
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his  duty^  has  not  yet  learned  the  firft  principles  of  his 
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SECT.    II. 


Jntention  and  Method  of  Education.     Concurrence  of  the 

Parents  necejfary. 

THE  fooner  a  boy  is  fent  from  home  for  his  educa- 
tion, the  better.  For  though  the  parents  them- 
felves  fliould  be  abundantly  capable  of  judging  of,  and 
refolute  enough  to  keep  up  a  proper  condud  to  the 
child,  which  is  very  feldom  the  cafe,  yet  there  will  al- 
ways be  enough  of  filly  relations  coming  and  going,  and 
of  viiitants  flattering  and  humouring  him  in  alJ  his 
weaknefles ;  which,  though  they  be  entertaining,  as 
indeed  every  thing  is  from  a  pretty  child,  ought  with- 
out all  queftion  to  be  eradicated  as  foon  as  poflible,  in- 
ftead  of  being  encouraged.  The  very  fervants  will 
make  it  their  bulinefs  to  teach  him  a  thoufand  mon- 
key-tricks, and  to  blame  the  parents  for  every  re- 
proof or  corrciStion  they  ufe,  though  ever  fo  feafonable 
and  neceflTary, 

It  is  furprifing  that  ever  a  queftion  fliould  have  been 
made,  whether  an  education  at  home  or  abroad  was  to 
be  chofen.  In  a  home-education,  it  is  plain,  that  the 
advantage  arifing  ftom  emulation,  the  importance  of 
which  is  not  to  be  conceived,  muft  be  loft.  It  is  like- 
wife  obvious,  that  by  a  home-education  youth  miiSes  all 
the  advantage  of  being  accuftomed  to  the  company  of 
his  equals,  and  being  early  hardened  by  the  little  rubs 
he  will  from  time  to  time  meet  with  from  them,  againft 
thofe  he  muft  ,lay  his  account  with  meeting  in  lite, 
which  a  youth,  who  goes  diredly  out  of  his  mother's 
lap  into  the  wide  world,  is  by  no  means  prepared  to 
grapple  with,  nor  even  to  bear  the  fight  of  ftrange 
faces,  nor  to  eat,  drink,  or  lodge  differently  from  the 
manner  he  has  been  ufed  to  at  his  father's  houfe.  A 
third  great  difadvantage  of  a  home-education,  is  the 
miffing  a  number  of  ufeful  and  valuable  friendfliips  a 
youth  might  have  contradled  at  Xchool,  which,  being 
begun  in  the  innocent  and  difinterefted  time  of  life, 
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often  hold  through  the  wijole  of  it,  and  prove  of  the 
mod  important  advantage.  The  fooner  a  young  perfon 
goes  from  the  folitary  ftate  of  home  into  the  focial  life 
of  a  place  of  education,  the  fooner  he  has  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  what  it  is  to  be  a  member  of  fociety,  of  feeing 
a  difference  between  a  right  and  a  wrong  behaviour^  of 
learning  how  to  condud  himfelf  among  his  equals,  and 
in  (hort,  the  fooner  he  is  likely,  under  proper  regula- 
tions, to  become  a  formed  man. 

The  view  of  education  is  not  to  carry  the  pupils  a 
great  length  in  each  different  fcience ;  but  only  to  open 
their  minds  for  the  reception  of  various  knowledge,  of 
which  the  firft  feeds  and  principles  are  to  be  planted 
early,  while  the  mind  is  flexible,  and  difengaged  from 
a  multiplicity  of  ideas  and  purfuits.  Thofe  feeds  and 
principles  are  afterwards  to  be  cultivated  by  the  man 
when  grown  up,  and,  by  means  of  conftant  diligence 
and  application,  may  be  expeded,  through  length  of 
time,  to  produce  the  noblell  and  mod  valuable  fruits. 
From  hence  it  is  evident,  what  conftitutes  the  charadtcr 
of  a  perfon  properly  qualified  for  being  at  the  head  of 
the  education  of  youth.  Not  fo  much  a  deep  Ikill  in 
languages  only,  or  in  mathematics  only,  or  in  any  (ingle 
branch  of  knowledge,  exclufive  of  the  reft  ;  but  a  ge- 
neral and  comprehenfive  knowledge  of  the  various 
branches  of  learning,  and  the  proper  methods  of  ac- 
quiring them,  with  clear  and  juft  notions  of  human  na- 
ture, of  morals,  and  revealed  religion. 

The  moft  perfedt  fcheme  that  has  yet  been  found  out^ 
or  is  poffible  for  the  whole  education  of  youth,  from  fix 
years  of  aijc  and  upwards,  is  where  a  perfon,  properly 
qualified,  with  an  unexceptionable  charadler  for  gentle- 
nefs  of  temper  and  exemplary  virtue,  good  breeding, 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  languages,  writing,  ac-- 
counts,  book-lsicping,  geography,  the  principles  ot  phi- 
lofophy,  matheiDJtics,  hillory,  and  divinity,  ruid  who  is 
difengaged  from  all  other  purfuits,  employs  himfcH,  and 
proper  affiftants,  wholly  in  the  care  and  inlliiuHioa  nf  a 
competent  number  ..•  \o\y'^  placvvi  in  his  own  houfe, 
and  under  his  own  cy. .  \i  *ucii  a  iiiunner,  as  t('  "crom- 
plifh  them  in  all  the  branches  of  ufeful  and  ort*'  menial 
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knowledge,  fuitable  to  their  ages,  capacities,  and  pro- 
fpeds,  and  efpecially  in  the  knowledge  of  what  will 
make  them  ufeful  in  this  life^  and  fecure  the  happinefs 
bf  the  next; 

There  is  no  one  advantage  in  any  other  conceivable 
plan  of  education  which  may  not  be  gained  in  this,  nor 
any  one  difadvantage  that  may  not  be  as  eSedually 
avoided  in  this  way  as  in  any.  If  there  is  any  thing 
good  in  a  child^  it  may,  in  this  method  of  education,  be 
improved  to  the  higheft  pitch ;  if  there  is  any  thing  bad, 
it  cannot  be  long  unknown;  and  may  be  remedied,  if  it 
is  remediable;  if  a  child  has  a  bright  capacity,  there  is 
emulation,  honour,  and  reward,  to  encourage  him  to 
make  the  bed  of  it ;  and  if  his  faculties  be  low,  there 
are  proper  methods  for  putting  him  upon  ufing  his  ut- 
moft  diligence ;  and  there  is  opportunity  to  give  him 
private  affiftance  at  bye-hours,  to  enable  him  to  keep 
nearly  upon  a  footing  with  others  of  his  age.  In  fuch 
a  place  of  education,  the  matter  has  it  in  his  power,  by 
alfiduity  and  diligence,  to  make  the  higheft  improve* 
ments  upon  the  youth  under  his  care,  both  in  humaxi 
and  divine  knowledge;  and,  by  a  tender  and  affedionate 
treatment  of  them,  may  gain  the  love,  the  efteem,  and 
the  obedience  due  to  a  parent  rather  than  a  matter. 
Such  a  place  of  education*  is  indeed  no  way  different 
from  another  private  houfe,  only,  that  inttead  of  three 
or  four,  or  half  a  dozen  children,  there  may  be  thirty 
or  forty  in  family.  Inttead  of  an  indulgent  parent,  who 
might  fondle  or  fpoil  the  youth,  there  is  at  the  head  of 
fuch  an  economy,  an  impartial  and  prudent  governor, 
who,  not  being  biafled  by  paternal  weaknefs,  is  likely 
to  confulc,  in  the  moft  difinteretted  manner,  their  real 
advantage.  Having  no  other  fcheme  in  his  head,  nor 
any  thing  elfe  to  engage  his  thoughts,  he  is  at  liberty, 
which  few  parents  are,  to  beftow  his  whole  time  upon 
the  improvement  of  the  youth  under  his  care.  Having 
no  other  dependence  for  railing  himfelf  in  life,  he  is 
likely  to  apply  himfelf  in  good  earneft  to  do  whatever 
he  can  for  the  advantage  of  the  youth,  and  his  own  re- 
putation ;  as  knowing  that,  though^  foundations,  exhi- 
bitions, fellowftiips,  and  preferments,  will  always  draw 
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pupils  to  public  fchools  and  univerfities,  it  is  quite 
other  wife  with  a  private  place  of  education,  which  muft 
depend  wholly  upon  real  and  fubitantial  care  and  vi(i~ 
ble  improvement  of  the  youth ;  and  that  a  failure  of 
thefe  moil  be  the  ruin  of  his  credit  and  fortune.  And 
fuppofe  a  competent  fet  of  duly-qualified  teachers  em* 
ployed  in  fuch  a  place  of  education,  it  is  plain,  that 
there  is  no  part  of  improvement  to  be  had  at  any  kind 
offchool,  academy,  or  univerfityy  which  may  not  be 
taken  in,  and  carried  to  the  utmoft  length,  the  pupils 
are  capable  of,  according  to  their  age  and  natural 
parts. 

This  is  indeed,  in  the  main,  the  great  Milton's  plaa 
of  a  place  of  education  to  carry  youth  from  grammar 
quite  to  the  finilhing  their  of  ftudies.  In  which  the  very 
circumftance  of  a  perfon's  being  brought  up  under  the 
fame  authority  from  childhood  to  mature  age,  is  of  ia«- 
eftimable  advarttage.  When  a  child  is  firft  put  to_a 
filly  old  woman  to  learn  Itoread,  or  ratjier_miir  J^ -fait 
book^  what  a  number  of  bad  habits  docs  he  acquire,  all 
which  muft  afterwards  ^e  unlearned  ?  When  frond 
thence  he  is  removed  to  a  public,  or  boarding  fchoo), 
with  what  contempt  does  he  look  back  upon  hispooc  old 
miftrefs,  and  how  faucily  does  he  talk  of  her?  The 


cafe  is  the  fame,  when  'c  is  removed  from  fchool  to  y£  Mjd^ 
the  univferfity.  Then  my  joung  m'affcr  thinks  hinilelf^^f^*^  ' 
a  man,  nnas  nimfelf  at  bis  own  difpofal,  arid  refolves 
to  make  ufe  of  that  liberty,  which  no  perfon  ought  to 
be  trufted  with  before  years  of  difcretion.  And  the 
confequences  are  generally  feen  to  anfwer  accordingly. 
But  a  youth,  who  has  been  brought  up  from  childhood 
to  ripe  age,  under  the  fame  perfon,  fuppofing  him  pro- 
perly qualified,  acquires  in  time  the  affedlion  and  the 
fenfe  of  authority  of  a  fon  to  a  parent,  rather  than  of  a 
pupil  to  a  matter,  than  which  nothing  can  more,  or  fo 
much  contribute  to  his  improvement  in  learning,  or  to 
the  forming  of  his  manners. 

Whether  there  are  not  fome  particulars  in  the  very 
conftitution  and  plan  of  certain  places  of  education,  that 
may  be  faid  to  be  fundamentsdly  wrong,  I  fhall  leave 

\  to 
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to*  betteir  judgments,  after  fetting  down  a  ftw  queries* 
on  the  fubjed.  ^ 

Whether  the  moft  perfeft  knowledge  of  two  dead 
languages  is,  to  any  perfon  whatever^  let  bis  views  in 
life  be  what  they  will,  worth  the  expence  of  ten  yeats 
ftud^,  to  the  excludon  of  all  other  improvements  ? 

Whether,  in  order  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of^  Latin 
and  Greekf  there  is  any  real  neccflity  for  learning  by 
rote  a  number  of  crabbed  grammar  rules  ?  And  whe*- 
ther  the  f^me  method  which  is  commonly  ufed  in 
teaching  French  and  Italian,  (in  which  it  is  notorious 
that  people  do  adually  acquire  as  great,  or  rather  a 
greater  maftery)  would  not  be  as  effedual,  and  incom- 
parably more  compendious,  for  acquiring  a  fufiicient 
knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek  ?  I  mean,  only  learning 
to  decline  nouns  and  verbs,  and  a  few  rules  of  cpnflruc-k- 
tion,  and  then  reading  books  in  the  language. 

Whether  the  fuperfluous  time,  beftowed  in  learning 
grammar  rules,  would  not  be  much  better  employed  in 
writing,  arithmetic,  elements  o^  mathematics,  or  other 
improvements  of  indifpenfable  ufe  in  life  ?  efpecially  as 
it  may  be  farther  afked. 

Whether  the  negledl  of  the  firft  principles  of  thofe 
valuable  parts  of  knowledge,  till  the  more  tradable 
years  of  youth  are  paft  (all.  for  the  fake  of  Latin  and 
Greek  )f  is  not  in  experience  found  to  be  a  great  and 
irreparable  lofs  to  thofe  Avho  have  been  educated  in 
that  imperfed  method  ?  And  whether  they  do  not  find 
it  extremely  hard,  if  not  impoffible,  in  after-life,  to  ac- 
quire a  perfed  knowledge  of  what  they  were  not  in 
early  youth  fufEciently  grounded  in  ? 

Whether  the  time  fpent  in  making  Latin  themes  and 
vcrfes  is  not  wholly  thrown  away  ?  V/hether  Engiyb 
people  do  not  commonly  acquire  a  very  fufficient  know- 
ledge of  French  and  Italian^  without  ever  thinking  of 
making  verfes  in  thofe  languages  ?  Whether  putting  a 
U  ^ youth,  not  yet  out  of  his  teens,  upon  compolition  ot  gny 

f  flt  frt^A^itx,    kind^   is  at  ail  rcaiona^ble?  Whether  it  Is  not  reaolring 
L%^,^^p       him  to  produce  what,   from   his  unripe  age  and  unin- 
formed judgment,  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  to  be  jn  him,  J 
L^m^v^^   mcanT^hought  ?   Whether  the  proper  employment 
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4)iofe  tender  years  is  not  rather  planting,  than  reap^ 

ifig?  Whether  therefore  it  would  not  be  a  more  ufe-^ 

iPul  exerciie  to  fet  a  youth  of  fifteen  to  tranflate,  para-  a 

phrafe,  cdmnient  upon,  or  make tabftradts^  from  th^  d^  a/puy^f^ 

prodndiom  of  liiafterly  hands,  than  to  puThim  upon^^^^t^ «^5*^ 

producing  any  thing  of  his  own  ?  -:/ac-^  i>S^J 

Whether  any  knowledge  oi  the  learned  languages;    y   ^ -^  ^^ 
beiides  being  qdaiified  to  underftand  the  fenfe,  and  re-   ^^tt — -jJf- 
lilh  the  beauties,  of  an  ancient  author,  be  of  any  ufe  ?    .^^^  y^^ 
and  whether  the  making  of  themes  or  verfes  does  at  ail  /^^^^g,>*  4^*^i 
contribute  to  that  end  ?  v         .s  ^^-.^ 

Whether,  in  a  feminary  of  learning,  where  fomd 
hundreds  of  youth  are  together,  it  is  by  any  human 
means  {ioffible  to  prevent  their  corrupting  one  another^ 
tindiftinguiihed,  and  undifcovered  ?  Whether  it  is  by 
any  hurtian  means  poffible  to  find  out  the  real  charac^ 
ters,  the  laudable  or  faulty  turns  of  difpofition  in  fuch 
a  number  of  youth,  or  to  apply  particularly  to  the  cor- 
tedion  ot  encouragement  of  each  fault  ot  weaknefs,  as 
they  may  tcfpeftively  require*  ? 

It  is  not  to  expedted  that  the  bufinefs  of  edutiation 
ihould  go  on  to  purpofe,  unlefs  parents  refolve  to  allow 
a  gentleman,  properly  qualified  for  the  important  truit 
to  be  repofed  in  him,  fuch  an  income  as  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  fcheme  without  un- 
eafinefs  and  anxiety,  to  fupport  proper  affiftants,  and  to 
furnilh  himfelf  with  books,  and  the  other  apparatus  ne- 
ceflary  fol:  the  improvement  of  the  youth  under  his 
care* 

L  There 

•  Whoever  is  irt  doubt  about  the  fuHie6^s  of*  the  foregoing  queries,  may 
read,  ibr  fettKDg  his  judgment,  the  following  Authors,  vis.  f/or.  Lib.  I« 
Sat.  X.  upon  the  abfurdity  of  making  verfes  in  a  foreign  language.  Mr« 
Locke's  Treat*  of  Educat.  in  various  places,  paiticularly  page  305,  on  the 
abfurdity  oi potting  youth  upon  making  themes  and  veifes.  Cowley  upon 
that  of  fatiguiaf  them  with  a  needleft  heap  of  grammar  rules.  To  which 
add  the  authorities  of  Taftafuil  Faber^  Mr.  Clarke  Mdton,  CarenUf  the  Govern 
nors  of  the  Princes  of  the  Royal  blood  of  France,  Roger  Afchamy  Ef<i.  Latitt 
preceptor  to  Qi^een  EHxabetb^  and  otiiers  quoted  at  large  by  Mr.  Philips, 
formerly  preceptor  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  his  Com  • 
pendtous  Method  of  teaching  languages,  printed  1750.  And  if  thefe  be  not 
enough  to  condemn  the  laborious  trifling  comitioniy  ufed  in  certain  places 
of  education » let  Mr.  WaUter^  Addifon^  Pope^  and  many  other  able  men^  wb« 
have  writ  OB  the  fiibje^,  be  confulted. 
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There  is  no  danger  of  rewarding  too  well  the  perfoft 

3/      y  I  whofe  faithful  diligence  has,  by  the   Diviae  bleffingi 

>^*'H4X^  4Pilinade  your  fon  a  fcbolar,  a  virtuous  man,  and  a  Chri- 
/         ^*    /!  ftian.    That  the  gentlemen  who  employ,  or  rather  wear 
0^^/4/u^um4»^-  themfelves  out,  in  the  laborious  work  of  the  education 

of  youth,  do  but  too  generally  meet  with  narrow  and  un-^ 
grateful  returns,  is  evident  from  this  demonftration^, 
that  fo  few  of  them  are  feen  to  reap  fuch'fruits  of  their 
labours,  as  are  fufficient  to  put  them  in  eafy,  much  left 
affluent  circumftances,  when  old  age  comes  upon  them^ 
while  fiddlers,  fingers,  players,  and  thofc  who  ferve  at 
bed  only  to  amufe,  and  often  to  debauch  us,  wallow  in 
wealth  and  luxury.  And  ytt^  without  refer ve,  and  with* 
out  difparagement,  be  it  fpoken,  there  is  not  a  more 
valuable  member  of  fociety,  than  a  faithful  and  able 
inftruclor  of  youth. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  expeded  that  the  education  of  youth 
fhould  fucceed  properly,  if  parents  will  thwart  every 
meafure  taken  by  a  prudent  mafter  for  the  advantage 
of  a  child,  taking  him  home  from  time  to  time,  inter- 
rupting  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  and  pampering  and 
fondling  him  in  a  manner  incompatible  with  the  ceco^ 
nomy  of  a  place  of  education,  whereby  a  child  muft  be 
led  to  conclude,  that  it  is  an  unhappinefs  to  be  obliged 
to  be  at  fchool ;  that  it  is  doing  him  a  kindnefs  to  fetch 
him  home,  to  keep  him  in  idlenefs^  to  feed  him  with  rich 
food,  and  high  fauces,  and  to  allow  him  to  drink  wine, 
and  to  keep  fuch  hours  for  eating  and  fleepftig  as  are 
unfuitable  to  his  age.  Did  parents  but  confider,  that  a 
child's  happinefs  depends  not  at  all  upon  his  being  in- 
dulged and  pampered  ;  but  upon  having  his  mind  eafy, 
without  hankering  after  what  he  does  not  know,  and 
will  never  think  of,  if  not  put  in  his  head  by  their  imr 
proper  management  of  him  ;  and  that  the  more  he  is 
humoured  in  his  childifti  follies,  the  more  wants,  and, 
confequently,  the  more  uneafinefles  he  will  have  ;  did 
parents,  I  fay,  conlider  this,  they  would  not  give  them- 
felves and  their  children  the  trouble  they  do,  only  to 
make  both  unhappy. 

1  nave  heurd  of  a  mother,  who  humoured  her  fon  to 
Ithat  pitch  gf  folly,  that,  upon  his  taking  it  into  his  head, 
^  that: 
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that  it  would  be  pretty  to  ride  upon  a  cold  furloin  of 
beef,  which  was  brought  to  table,  fhe  gravely  ordered 
the  fervant  to. put  a  napkin  upon  it,  and  fet  him  attride 
in  the  difti,  that  he  might  have  his  fancy.  And  of 
another,  who  begged  her  little  daughter's  nurfe  to  take 
cafe,  of  all  things,  that  the  child  (hould  not  fee  the 
moon,  left  ftie  Ihould  cry  for  it. 

If  parents  will,  in  this  manner,  make  it  a  point, 
never,  even  in  the  moft  neceflary  cafes,  to  oppofe  the 
wayward  wills  of  infants,  what  can  they  expeft,  but 
that  peevifhnefs  and  pcrverfenefs  (hould  grow  upon 
them  to  a  degree,  that  muft  make  them  unhappy  on 
every  occafion,  when  they  meet  with  proper  treatment 
from  more  reafonable  people  ?  The  youth,  who,  at  his 
ifather's  table,  has  been  ufed  to  eat  of  a  variety  of  diftie*? 
every  day,  than  which  nothing  is  more  pernicious  to 
any  conftitution,  old  or  young,  will  think  himfelf  mifer- 
able,  when  he  comes  to  the  fimple  and  regulated  diet 
of  a  boarding-fchool ;  though  this  lad  is  much  more 
conducive  to  health.  He,  who  has  been  ufed  to  do 
whatever  he  pleafed  at  home,  will'think  it  very  grievous 
to  be  controuled,  when  he  comes  to  a  place  of  educa-' 
tlon.  The  confequenceof  which  will  be,  that  his  com-' 
I^laints  will  be  innutnerable,  as  his  imar»imry  griev- 
ances. Where  the  truth  will  rtot  fecm  a  fuflicient  found- 
ation  for  complaining,  lies  and  inventions  will  be  ciillod,  /  jCu^a^^ 
inT^TOT^^outh  have  very  little  prmciple.  I  hey  wtjl  be  \j;fev^»*^ '^^ • 
likened  to  by  the  forid  parent.  The  number  of  thenx  ^^Ji^^-jf 
will  increafe.  Upon  their  meetiri.?  encouragement.  The-AiT^V' 
education  or  tne  child,  and  his  very  morals,  will  in  this 
manner  be  hurt,  if  not  ruined.  This  is  not  theory; 
but  experienced  and  notorious  fadl.  The  weaknefs  of 
parents  in  this  refpedl  does,  indeed,  exceed  belief.  And., 
unhappily,  the  beft  people  are  often  moft  given  to  thisjl 
tveaknefs,  having  minds  the  moft  fufcepfible  of  tender-" 
liefs  and  affection,  and  of  the  moft  eafy  credulity.  Thfs 
weaknefs  appears  in  all  Ihapes,  and  produces  all  kinds 
of  bad  effeils.  It  is  the  Ccfiife  of  parents  overlookin.^ 
the  moft  dangerous  and  fatal  turns  of  mind  in  their 
children,  till  the  feafon  for  correfting  them  be  paft ;  of 
indulging  ihem  in  the  very  things  they  ought  to  be  re- 

L  2  ftrained  • 
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ftrained  in ;  of  their  hating  thofe  who  endeavour  to 
open  their  eye^  to  the  faults  of  their  children  ;  of 
liftening  to  their  groundlefs  complaints  againfl:  their 
matters ;  of  reftraining  and  hampering  them  in  the 
difcharge  of  their  duty  to  their  children  ;.  and  of  un- 
gratefully imputing  to  the  matter's  want  of  care  the 
failure  of  their  children's  improvement  in  what  nature 
has  denied  them  capacities  fot ;  at  the  fame  time,  that 
they  know  other  youths  have  made  proper  improve- 
ments under  the  fame  care  ;  and  cannot  with  any  co* 
lour  of  reafoa  fuppofe  a  prudent  matter  fo  much  his 
own  enemy,  as  to  negled  one  pupil^  and  afe  diligence 
tvitb  another. 

SECT.    in. 

Procefs  of  Education  from  four  Tears  of  Age^  to  the 
finijhing  of  the  Puerile  Studies  and  Exercifes. 

^^•jbtlT      TpROM  the  age  of^our  to  fix,  a  healthy  child,  of 

p  Mf-f^jL    SP^^  capacity,  may  learn  to  read  Englijh  diftincllyy 

jp*-^^*'^^  ^  ^  according  to  the  fpelling  and,  points.     The  propriety 

"    [j    m^        of  emplialis  and  cadence  mutt  not  be  expeded  at  fo 

early  an  age.  Within  this  period  likewife,  he  may  be 
introduced  into  the  rudiments  of  Latifi^  and  may  leara 
to  decline  by  memory  a  fet  of  examples  of  all  the  de* 
clinable  parts  c^fpeech. 

If  I  did  not  think  feme  knowledge  in  the  Latin  lan« 
guage  abfolutely  neceflary  to  any  perfon,  whofe  ttation 
raifes  him  above  the  rank  of  a  working  mechanic,  I 
ihould  not  recommend  it.  Notwithttanding  what  has 
been  faid  by  many  againtt  the  neceffity  of  any  know- 
ledge of  Latin^  I  mutt  own,  I  cannot  fee  that  an  EngUJb 
education  can*  be  begun  upon  arry  other  foundation. 
Without  grammar,  there  can  be  no  regular  education. 
And  the  grammar  of  one  language  may  as  well  be 
learned  as  of  another,  the  fcience  being  in  the  main  the 
fame  in  all.  It  is  very  well  known,  that  mott  of  the  Eu^ 
ropean  languages  are  more  Xatin  than  any  thing  elfe. 
And  what  more  thorough  method  is  there  of  letting  a 
perfon  into  the  fpirk  of  a  language,  than  by  making 

him 
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him  early  acquainted   with  the  original  roots,  frowi  Wa^vAoj^*^ 
whence  it  is  derived  ?  As  great  part  of  the  Latin  arife^  ttk. 

from  the  Greek,  fome  judicious  perfons  have  thought  it  i^  U^mAP- 
beft  to  begin  with  that  language.  f       % 

Upon  the  whole,  qne  would  think,  no  parent  Ihould  ti^^  y/*^ 
wiQi  his  Ton  brought  up  in  fo  defective  a  manner,  as  to  V7/J^^^^ 
be  at  a  ftand  at  a  Latin  phrafe  in  an  Englifb  book,  or  a      ^    %9^yiC 
faying  of  an  ancient  author  mentioned  in  converfation,  J  fc  *    7  ' 
which  muft  be  very  often  met  with  by  any  man  who  /       • 

reads  at  all,  or  keeps  company  above  the  very  loweft  o^  ^^/^^f*^ 

ranks  of  life.  ijfy^^^^ 

-i^xfyccL  the  age  of  fix  to  eight,  his  reading  may  be  con-    /r  . 

tmued  and  improved,  his  principles  of  Latin,  reviewed"^  Vt^^;^^i/^ 


from  time  to  time,  and  he  may  be  employed  in  reading 
fuch  eafy  books  as  Corderius,  and  fonr 
Colloquies  with  an  Englifb.  Tranflation. 


fuch  eafy  books  as  Corderius,  and  fome  of  Erafmus^%    .  _  dit^^ 
About  this  age  likewife,  children  may  be  taught  to    Cx^iff^ 


read  a  little  French^  a  language  which  no  gentleman, 
or  man  of  bufinefs,  can  be  without.  After  they  have 
gone  through  Boyer^s  Grammar,  and  learned  by  me- 
mory a  fct  of  examples  of  verbs  regular  and  irregular, 
and  common  phrafes,  they  may  read  a  little  colledlion  p  £ 
lately  publi(hed,  called,  Recueil  des  aiiteus,  Frafifois,  ji|{  qM^^^ 
printed  ^lEdinbttrgh.     Les  avantures  de  Gil  B/asj  Le  jf\  • 

liable  boiteux^  Jjes  avantures  de  Telemaqvet  Les  comedies  ^  ^ft-^*^**^ 
de  Moliere^  and  Les  tragedies  d€  Racine^  are  proper  gv  Hyd-^^ 
books  for  youth  to  read  for  their  improvement  in  French,  g/^r   f  ^jT 

They  njuft  likewife  praftife  tranflating  into  French^  and  ' 

ipeaking  the  language. 

From  eight  to  twelve  yeiars  of  age,  they  may  be  em- 


ployed in  the  fanie  manner,   and  may  befides  be  intro-  p 
duced  to  fuch  Latin  authors  as  Jftfiin^  Come-lim  Hs^as,  ^^^  ^    ^ 
Etti^im^  F4mdm^,  qnd  the  lik^  There  is  a  pretty  J™'^^^'^^ 
Colleaion  lately  publiQied,  entitulcd,    SekBa  Latlni  ffi^^  ^ g 
Sermonis  Exemplaria,  &c.  very  proper  for  the  lower  ^^julAy^^^^ 
claiTes.     Ovid  is  an  author  ufually  put  into  the  hands  ^ — 
of  youth  about  th;s  age.     But  for  my  parr,   I  do  not^^  T/^ 

think  any  thing  of  his,  befides  his  Fajli,  at  all  fit  io'c ^r uM^f^ ^^^ 


of  youth  about  th;s  age.     But  for  my  parr,   I  do  not-;?       ~^  1/ 

the  young  and  unprincipled  mind.  His  obfcenities,  iLfxo^jjL^^tnu^ 
and  indecencies  will,  I  hope,  be  readily  given  up.  An&yj  tV^ 
the  bulk  of  his  other  writings  are  either  overftrained^^^^^^^^^^^*^     /^ 

L  ^  y  witticifm 
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witticifms,  bombaftic  rants,  or  improbable  and. men-. 
Itrous  fidlions  ;  none  of  which  feem  proper  for  laying  a 
good  foundation  in  the  young  mind  for  railing  a  fuper- 
Itrufture  of  true  tafte  ;  rational  goodnefs  ;  and  a  fteady 
love  of  truth. 

From  twelve  years  of  age  to  (ixteen  or  eighteen,  that 
is,  to  the  finiftiirig  of  the  education,  properly  fo  called  ; 
for  a  wife  man  never  finifties  his  inquiries  and  improve- 
ments, till  life  itfelf  be  finifhed  ;  in  the  beginning  of 
this  period,  I  fay,  befides  carrying  on  and  improving 
the  at)ove,  a  youth  ought  (and  not  much  before,  ac^- 
cording  to  my  judgment)  to  be  entered  into  writing, 
and  foon  after  into  arithmetic,  and  then  to  read  a  little 
of  the  elements  of  geometry.  Writing  requires  feme 
degree  of  ftrength  of  mufcle,  and  of  light ;  and  num- 
bers and  the  elements  of  geoilietry,  Ibme  ripenefs  of 
judgment,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  generality 
of  youth  before  twelve  years  of  age.  •  > 

The  negledling  too  long  the  firlt   principles  of  geo- 
metry, and  the  knowledge  of  numbers,  is  found  in  ex- 
perience to  be  very  prejudicial  ;    as  a  'perfon,   whofe 
mind  comes  once  to  be  full  of  various  ideas,  and  eager 
s  after  different  purfuits,  as  thofe  of  mod  people  are  by 
jlixteen  or  eighteen,  can  hardly  by  any  means  bring 
Ihimfelf  to  apply  to  any  new  branch  of  knowledge,  of 
/  which  he  has  not?  had,  in  the  young  and  tractable  years 
I  of  life,  fome  principles.     Mathematics,  to  one  who  has 
Jiad  no  tincture  ofthat  fort  oi  _KnqwtedgeTntuted  into 


his  mind  m  youthT^will  be  a  mere  terra  iiicoznita  ^  and 
therefore  too  diiagreeable  and  irkfome  to  be  ever  pur^ 
fued  by  mm  with  any  contiderable  luccel's.  The  cafe 
is  by  experience  tound  to  be  the  fame  with  refpecl  to 
languages,  and  every  other  complex  or  extenfive  branch 
of  knowledge ;  which  gave  occafion  to  the  great  Mr. 
Juocke  to  oblerve,  that  "  the  taking  a  tafte  of  every  fort 
^*  of  knowledge  is  neceflary  to  form  the  mind,  and  is 
**  the  pnly  way  to  give  the  uriderftanding  its- due  im- 
**  provemcnt  to  the  full  extent  of  its  capacity.'* 

Proper  books  for  learning  the  knowledge  of  numbers 
are   FiJhcr'*Sj    IVingate^s^  HUrs,  or  J-Vel/s^s  Arithmetic, 
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For  the  elements  of  geometry  fome  think  Pardit^s  an  ^/^jit^^ 


fon's  geometfy  is  a  very  elegant  cod 
o^  Simpjon's  Luchd  IS  tftc  belt  book  for_a_young  ,  f/  iA 
teginnen  Dt  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics  1  fliallj0-«^  ^^o^ 
Ijpieak  afterwards.      -^"^^^^  ^ jljl^cJ^"^^^^ 

'   About  the  age  of  twelve  it  will  be  proper  for  a  youth  Z^^ 
to  enter  on  the  Greek  language.     From  the  fmall  tVe/I-  ^ic^^,€yf444^^ 
min/ier  Grammar  (which  is  as  good  as  any)  he  may  go       j     A^-' 
on  to  read  the  Ncw-Teftament,  and  from  thence  to  fun-  ffUA^^^^^  » 
dry  CoUe5tions^  and  JlfocrateSj    or   DemoJlbeneSy   FTatOy  IsJLp^ntMCMi 

I  know  00  occafion  a  youth  can  have  to  be  obliged  Jj^v^^rf^^^^***^ 
to  get  any  thing  by  memory  in  learned  or  foreign  Ian-  ^ 
guages,  except  the  declenfions  of  a  fet  of  examples,  a 
few  phrafes,  and  rules  of  conftrudion,  which  lall  may 
b^  learned  in  Englj/h,  The  memory  may  be,  to  much 
greater  advantage,  furnifhed  with  what  may  be  of  real 
ufc  in  life,  than  with  crabbed  grammar  rules,  or  with 
heaps  of  Latin  or  Greek  verfe?  As  to  making  La^ 
tin  or  Greeks  ^h^mes  or  verlcs,  I  would  as  loon  have..  /L^) 
%i  fon  of  mine  taujght  to  dance  on  a  rope.  Jigt  oJ  this '  /  ^^yv^n^^ 
enough,  ^  ^^ 

*TFroS  the  Latin  authors  above-mentioped  a  youth  of  tcf>^^^^'/^^ 
parts,   may,   about  fourteen  and  fifteen,  and  onwards,         ^ 
be  advanced  to  Virgil,  Salluflj  Terence^  Livy^  Tully^  with 
felcdt  parts  of  Hot  ace  (for  many  parts  of  that  author 
ought  not  to  be  in  printj,  and  fp  on  to  Tacitusy  Juvenal^ 
and  Perjius. 

One  of  the  beft  fchool'-books  extant  is  a  fmall  collec- 
tion lately  publiftied,  printed  for  Z.  Hawes^  m  Pater- 
nojier-rowy  which  I  could  wifh  enlarged  to  the  extent 
of  a  volume  or  two  more,  coUedled  with  equal  judg- 
4nent.  It  is  entitled,  Sele6la.  ex  profanis  Jcriptoribus 
hi/iori€B.  This  may  be  read  by  youth  from  ten  years  of 
age  and  upwards ;  and  would  be  very  proper  to  nJake 
tranllations  from,  for  improving  them  at  once  in  ortho- 
graphy, in  writing,  in  ftyle,.and  fentiment.  If  they 
were  to  fpeak  fuch  verfions,  correded  by  the  onafter,  by 
way  of  orations,  before  their  parents,  I  fliould  think  the 
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cod  of  improviDg  their  elocutioOf  and  giviog  them 
<x)urage  to  fpeak  in  public^  might  be  thereby  mach 
better  attained,  than  by  their  being  taught  either  to  a£E 
plays  in  a  dead  language,  or  to  rant  in  atheatrical  man- 
ner Engti/b  tragedies/  To  fpeak  a  grave  fpeech  with 
proper  gracis  and  dignity  may  be  of  ufe  in  real  life. 
The  rant  of  the  ftage  can  never  be  ufed  off  the  ilage. 
And  nraSti^c:  ic  in  youth  has  often  prod^ced  very  bgd 


I  know  no  neceffity  for  a  youth's  going  through  every 
lalEc  author  he  reads.     There  are  parts  in  all  books 
efs  entertaining  than  others.     And  perhaps  it  might 
ave  a  good  ^St€i  to  leave  off  fometimes  where  the  pu- 
pil (hews  a  deiire  to  go  on,  rather  than  fully  iatiate  his 
uriofity. 
When  youth  come  to  read  Horace^  Zivy,  and  fuch 
{authors/ they  may  be  fuppofed  capable  of  entering  a 
little  into  the  critical  beauties  of  the  ancients,  and  of 
ivriting  in  general.     It  will  be  of  great  confeqiience^ 
that  they  be  early  piit  in  the  right  way  of  thinking  with 
Tefpeft  to  the  real* merit  of  the  ancients,  their  excellen-^ 
ces,  which  may  properly  be  imitated,  their  faults  to 
be  avoided,  and  deficiences  to  be  fupplied.    Of  which 
more  fully  afterwards, 

Pope*s  Effay  on  criticifm  may  with  fuccefs  be  com-, 
mented  upon.  From  which,  as  it  takes  in  the  princi^ 
pal  rules  laid  down  and  obfervations  made  by  the  wri« 
ters  before  him,  as  well  as  his  own,  may  be  drawn  a 
general  view  of  the  requifites  for  a  well-written  piece^ 
The  principles  of  this  knowledge,  early  planted  in  the 
mind,  would  b^  of  great  ufe  in  leading  peopje  to  form 
.  their  tafte  by  foi;ne  clear  and  certain  rules  drawn  from 
nature  arid  reafon,  which  might  prevent  their  praifing 
and  blaming  in  the  wrong  place  ;  their  miilaking  noify 
bombaft  for  the  true  fublime ;  a  ilyle  holding  forti| 
more  than  is  expreffed,  for  the  dull  and  unanimated  ; 
bignefs,  for  greatnefs  ;  whining  for  the  pathetic ;  bully- 
ing for  the  heroic  ;  oddity  for  terror ;  the  barbaroos  for 
the  tragical  ^  farce  for  comedy ;  quaint  conceit,  pert 
fcurrility^  or  affeded  cant,  for  true  wit  ^  and  fo  forth* 

The 
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The  beauty  and  advantage  of  method ;  the  force  of  ex* 
preifion  fuited  tQ  the  thought ;  the  caufes  of  perfpicuity 
or  confqiioD,  in  a  writer,  the  peculiar  delicacy  in  the 
turn  of  a  pbrafe  j .  the  importance,  or  infignificancy^  of 
a  thought  i  the  aptnefs  of  a  fimile  ;  themufic  of  cadence 
in  proie,  and  meafure  iu  verfe ;  the  liyelinefs  of  defcrip* 
ison  ;  the  brigbtnefs  of  imagery ;  the  diftindion  of 
charaders ;  the  pomp  of  machinery  ;  the  greatnefs  of 
invention  ;  the  Corrednefs  of  judgment ;  an^  I  know 
not  how  many  more  particulars,  might  with  fuccefs  be 
enlarged  upon  in  teaching  youth  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  upwards. 

When  a  youth  has  acquired  a  readinefs  at  writing 
and  numbers,  he  may  learn  the  beautiful  and  ufeful  art 
of  book-keeping  according  to  the  Italian,  method. 
Though  this  piece  of  knowledge  is  more  immediately 
ufeful  for  traders,  it  ought  not  to  be  negledted  by  any 
perfon  whatever.  Many  an  eftate  might  have  been 
faved,  had  the  owner  of  it  known  how  to  keep  eorreA' 
accounts  of  his  income  and  expences*  Were  there  only 
the  beauty  and  elegance  of  this  art  to  recommend  it,  no 
wife  parent  would  let  his  fon  be  without  what  may  be 
fo  eafily  acquired.  The  bei^  fyften>  of  book-keeping, 
and  the  briefed,  is  fVebJler^s. 

About  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  a  youth  of  if 
parts  may  be  inftruded  in  the  ufe  of  the  globes,  which  li 
will  require  his  having  the  terms  in  geography,  andn 
many  of  thofe  ufed  in  aftronomy,   explained  to  him.  1 
To  this  may  be  joined  to  abridgment  of  the  ancient 
and  prefent  flate  of  nations,  commonly  called  ancient 
and  modern  geography.    The  heft  books  on  the  ufe  oC    r\ 
the  globes  are  Harrises  and  RandaPs  Geography,  or  ^/ 
Gordon^ s  GeograpBRSBt'  grammar ;  which,  with  Hub*  W    ^^^ 
ner's  Compend,  and  Welh's  Geograpbia  Claffica,  will  be  ^^^Jf 
fpfficient  to  introdi^ce  the  pupu  to  a  general  notion  of        ^ 
ancient  and  modern  geography.    A  fet  of  maps  ought 
to  be  turned  to,  and  the  pupil  taught  to  underftand  the 
manoer  of  conftruding  and  uiing  them. 

The  knowledge  of  the  furface  of  our  globe,  and  the 
prefent  ilate  of  nations, ''  is  necefiary  and  ufeful  for  men 
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of  all  ranks,  orders,  and  profeffions.  The  ftatefmancan 
have  no  diftind:  ideas  of  the  intereft  and  connexions  of 
foreign  nations ;  the  divine  no  clear  conception  of 
Scripture  or  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  nor  the  merchant  of 
the  voyages  his  fhips  are  to  make,  the  feats  of  com- 
meice,  and  means  of  coUeding  its  various  articles;  nor 
indeed  the  private  gentleman  bear  a  part  in  common 
iconverfation,  without  underftandmg  the  fituations,  dif- 
tances,  extent,  and  general  ftate  of  kingdoms  and  em- 
pires. In  a  word,  he,  who  does  not  know  geography, 
does  not  know  the  world.  And  it  is  miferable,  that  a 
gentleman  ftiould  know  nothing'of  the  vvovld  he  lives 
in,  but  the  fpot,  in  which  he  was  bord. 

Algebra  is  a  fcience  of  admirable  ufe  in  folving  quet. 

tions  feemingly  inexplicable.     I  would  advife  that  everjr 

youth  of  fortune  and  parts  have  a  tindlure  of  it  about 

C^/  ''\      i^    this  period  of  life.     Hammond* s^  Simpfon^s^  and  Maclau^ 

^/in^l^^j^    Ww^s  treatifes  are  proper  to  be  niade  uie  of-  in  teach-i 

fjl  f  About  the  fame  age,  youth  may  be  let  into  a  general 

;^yxt/iit4  ^^  knowledge  of  chronology,  or  of  the  principal  aeras  and 
P     t  tJLAJ'.    P^"o^s  ^f  the  world,   and  of  the  outlines  of  univerfal 
^^ '     J       hiftory.     This  cannot  be  better  done,  than  by  reading 
;  T^itA^yv*^^    them  ledures  upon  the  Chart  of  the  univerlal  hiftory ,= 
p^  -ww*.4^^'lately  publiftied,  ftiewing  them,  at  the  fame  time,  upon 
/     t^uJiy^^^  terreftrial  globe,  and  in  maps,  the  fituation  and  ex- 
'     I  jj,         *  tent  of  kingdoms  and  empires.  The  chronological  tables 
^  tt^  ^<^^ '  jj^  ^g  tvveniy-firrt  volume  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  may 
'  *         be  confulted  by  ihofe  who  would  defcend  to  more  mi- 

nute particulars  in  teaching  youth  the  knowledge  of 
chronology. 

About  the  age  of  fixteen  or  eighteen,  a  youth  of  good 
parts  may  learn  juft  fo  much  of  logic  as  may  be  ufe - 
ful  for  leading  him  to  an  accurate  and  corred  manner 
of  thinkir\g,  and  judging  of  fuch  truths  as  are  not  capa- 
ble of  mathematical  demonftration.  The  Arijlo^ 
telian  method  of  reafoning  in  mood  and  figure  might 
be  proper,  if  the  ideas  we  affix  to  all  words  were  as 
precife  as  thofe  of  a  right  line,  a  furface,  or  a  cube. 
But  fo  long  as  we  neither  have  in  our  own  minds  at  all 
times,  nor  much  lefs  can  communicate  to  thofe  we  con- 

verfc 
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verfe  with,  the  fame  invariable  ideas  to  the  fame  words, 
we  muft  be  content,  if  we  mean  either  to  receive  or 
communicate  knowledge,  to  recede  a  little  from  the 
rigid  rules  of  logic,  laid  down  by  the  Burger/dykes  and 
the  Scbeiblers^  which  always  hamper,  and  often  miflead 
the  underftanding. 

For  the  purpofe  of  putting  young  perfons  in  the  wavj^^y 
of  reafoning  juftly.  Dr.  Wutt£s  Logic  may  with  fucce(s'^]^4 
be  read  and  commented  on  to  them,  and  fome  of  the  /J  ^^fii^^ 
eafieft  and  moft  fundamental  parts  of  Mr.  Locke*%  Eflay  ^^'**^!^^ 
on  human  underftanding.     After  which  fome  parts  of  1^^34/f*^^*^*^ 
the  writings  of  fome  of  the  clofeft  reafoners  in  morals 
may  be  examined,    and  the  force  of  the   arguments 
Ihewn,  to  lead  the  pupil  to  the  imitation  of  their  man-  ^. 

tier.     Such  writers  as  Dr.  Clarke^  Woollajlon^  and  BiQiop    /jL^^wH^ 
Butler^  author  of  the  Analogy,  will  be  proper  for  this  'ff^^  ^     m 
purpofe.     It  may  alfo  be  ufeful  to  fliew  how  fubtle  men  jnu^J'^^^ 
imperceptibly  deviate  from  found  reafon,  and  lead  their 
readers  into  fallacies.     The  works  of  Hobbes^  Morgan^ 
and    Hebrew  Hutchinfon^    niay,    among    innumerable 
others,  be  proper  examples  to  Ihew,  that  the  femblance 
of  reafon  may  be,  where  there  is  no  fubftance. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  youth,  if  they 
could,  as  a  part  of  their  education,  have  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  a  courfe  of  experiments,  at  firft  exhibited  by 
Defaguliersj  Wbi/lon^  and  others.  They  would  there 
learn,  in  the  moft  entertaining  and  eafy  manner,  the 
grounds,  as  far  as  known,  of  the  noble  fcience  of  phy- 
liology.  And  in  feeing  a  regular  fcries  of  experiments, 
and  obfervations,  in  mechanics,  hydroftatics,  pneuma- 
tics, optics,  aftronomy,  chemiftry,  and  the  like,  would 
have  their  curiofity  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch,  and 
would  acquire  a  tatte  for  knowledge,  which  might  not 
only  lead  them,  in  after-life,  to  purfue  their  own  im- 
provement in  the  moft  valuable  ways,  but  likewife 
might,  by  furniftiing  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  enter- 
tainment, fupply  the  continual  want  of  taverns,  plays, 
mufic,  or  other  lefs. innocent  amufements,  to  fill  up  their 
Vacant  hours.  For  it  is  only  the  want  of  fomething 
within  themfeves,  to  entertain  them,  that  drives  people 
to  routs,  rackets,  or  rtiafquerades,  to  the  fatal  wafte  o£ y  ^ 
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time  and  moneys  and  the  utter  perverfion  of  the  true 
tafte  of  life. 

A  perfon  who  underftands  this  kind  of  knowledge^ 
with  the  help  of  a  very  fe^  ioftruments,  as  a  telefcope^ 
ta  microfcope,  an  air  pump,  ^nd  a  pair  of  Mr.  NeaPs  pa- 
tent globes,  may  go  through  the  grounds  of  this  fort  of 
2\        vj^nowledge,  following  the  method  given  by  Mr.  Martin 
(X  d^t^  '^f^^^'^'^'^n  his  philofopbical  grammar  (guarding  againft  his  er^ 
rj/f^  j^  m/^^%oxi)  to  the  great  entertainment  and  improvement  of  a 
^  y^     fct  of  pupilsp 

"^^T^^   '         Dancing,  fencing,  riding,  muiic,  drawing,  and  other 
-^^v   /  ^^*^'   elegant  arts  and  manly  exercifes,  may,  according  to  the 

circumftances  of  parents,  and  genius  of  children,  be  car- 
ried greater  or  Qiorter  lengths.  For  a  perfon,  whofe 
education  has  fitted  him  for  being  a  ufeful  member  of 
fociety,  according  to  his  ftation,  and  for  happinefs  in  a 
future  ftate,  may  be  faid  to  have  been  well  brought  up, 
*  though  he  (liould  not  excel  in  thefe  elegancies.  And  it 
is  not  fuch  frivolous  accomplifhments  as  thefe  that  will 
znake  a  man  v^uable,  who  has  not  a  mind  endowed 
with  wifdom  and  virtue^  Above  all  things,  to  make 
the  mere  ornaments  of  life,  the  employment  of  life,  is 
to  the  laft  degree  prepofterous. 

It  is  evidently  of  advantage,  that  a  young  gentlemaa 
be,  from  his  infancy  almoft,  put  into  the  way  of  wield- 
ing his  limbs  decently,  and  coming  into  a  room  like  a 
human  creature.  But  I  really  think  it  more  eligible, 
that  a  youth  be  a  little  baihful  and  awkward,  than  that 
he  have  too  much  of  the  player  or  dancing-mailer. 
I  Care  ought  therefore  to  be  taken,  that  he  do  not  learn 
to  dance  top  well*  The  confeq'uence  will  probably  be, 
that,  being  commended  for  it,  he  will  take  all  opportu- 
nities of  exhibiting  his  performance,  and  will  in  time 
become  a  hunter  after  balls,  and  a  mere  dangler  among 
the  ladies. 

^  The  fame  caution  ought  to  be  ufed  with  refped  to 
mufic'  It  is  true,  there  are  very  few  of  the  gocid  peo- 
ple of  England^  who  have  fo  much  true  tafte,  as  to  bc^ 
capable  of  excelling  in  that  alluring  and  bewitching  art. 
But  there  are  inflances  of  the  bad  efieds  of  cuitiratiog. 
it  too  muclu  .   .         ./        vyc        >     /-,        ^  .  ^ 
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So  much  of  thef  riding-lchodl  as  is  ufeful  and  necef-  \ 

fary,  there  is  nothing  to  be  faid  againft  ir.     But  it  is  -     :. 

deplorable  to  fee  many  of  our  gentry  ftudy  the  liberal 
fcience  of  jockey  (hip  to  the  negledt  of  all  the  reft. 

Fencing*  if  pra<3ifed  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  excel  at 
it,  is  the  likelieft  means  that  can  be  contrived  for  get- 
ting a  man  into  quarrels.  And  X  fee  not,  that  the  run- 
ning a  fellow-creature  through  the  body,  or  having  that 
operation  performed  apon  one's  felf,  is  much  the  more  dew  ■ 
firable  for  its  being  done  fecundttm  artem^  Yet  whoever 
wears  a  fword^  ought  to  know  fomewhat  of  the  art  of 
handling  it.  q   ^ 

Drawing  is  an  ingenious  accompliftjmenty  aiid  doe*  /tjUy    ^^ 
oot  lead  dircdly  to  any  vice  that  1  know  of.     It  may      ^-j^    ^ 
even  be  put  upon  the  faifie  foot  with  with  a  tafte  for  ci^'^'^^ 
reading,  as  a  fober  amufement,  which  may  lead  a  young'  ^    rj^f^^ 
gentleman  to  love  home  and  regular  hoars.     But  it  is    '^         m 
fer  from  being  friendly  to  the  conftitution.    Like  all  ^  ihj^ys,  w^ 
fedentary  employments  which   engage  the  attention,  *  ^^^     tf 
it  is  prejudicial  to  the  health,  c^ecially  where  oil-    -^^  ^^U^^: 
cdours  are  nfcd,   which  is  not  indeed    a   neceffary^^^^  '\ 
part  in  drawing.      It  likewife  fixes  and  ftrains   the  «  ^^ 
eyes,  and,  in  fraall  work,  fatigues  them  too  much  to  * 
be  parfoed  to  any  great  length   with  fafety.     At  the 
iamc  time,  to  know  perfpedive,  and  the  other  princi- 
ples of  the  art,  and  to  have  fuch  a  command  of  the 
pencil,  as  to  be  capable  of  ftriking  out  a  draught  of  an 
objei^,  or  view,  not  fo  much  with  delicacy  as  with 
ftrength,  fwiftnefs,  and  fluency,  i&  an  accomplifhment 
very  ornamental,  and  often  ufeful. 

I  will  conclude  this  feftion  with  the  following  re- 
mark, That  there  is  this  difference  between  the  con- 
AxxGt  of  education,  and  the  improvement  of  the  mind 
afterwards,  that  in  education,  the  view  being  to  open 
the  mind  to  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  there  is  no  absur- 
dity in  carrying  on  feveral  ftudies  together,  nor  in  pafs- 
ing  from  one  to  another,  before  the  pupil  arrives  at  great 
perfefkicn  in  the  firft^  on  the  contrary,  in  maturity, 
the  view  being  not  to  learn  the  iirft  principles  (which 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  ftudied  in  youth)  but  to  ac- 
quire a  perfeft  knowledge  of  fubjedls,  it  is  then  impro- 
r  •  3  per 
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per  to  purfue  many  different  ftudies  at  once,  or  to  give 
over  one,  and  proceed  to  another^  till  one  has  carried 
the  former  a  competent  length. 

.SECT.     IV. 

Of  manly  Studies.     Of  a  Method  of  acquiring  a  compe^ 
tent  Knowledge  of  the  Sciences.     Of  proper  Books  and 

Apparatus* 

BEFORE  a  young  gentleman  fets  about  any  parti- 
cular ftudy^  fuppofing  bis  puerile  education  finifh- 
cd,  he  may  prepare  himfelf  for  more  manly  improve- 
ments, by  a  careful  perufal  of  the  following  books,  which 
will  give  him  a  general  view  or  map  of  fcience,  viz. 
The  Preface  to  Chambers'* s  Didtionary.  Clarkh  Me- 
thod of  Study.  BofweVs  Method  of  Study.  Locke's 
Condu(3:  of  Human  Underftanding.  Watts' s  Improve- 
ment of.  the  Mind.  Baker^s  Refleftions  on  Learnings 
an  ingenious  work,  except  upon  the  fubjeds  of  Aflro- 
nomy  and  Philofophy,  where  the  author  has  bewilder- 
ed himfelf  miferably).  Wootton's  Refledlions  on  ancient 
,and  modern  Learning.     Rollings  Belles  Lettres; 

Nothing  will  be  of  more  confeqiience  towards  the 
fuccefs  of  a  young  gentleman's  endeavours  for  his  own 
improvement,  than  his  getting  early  into  a  right  track 
of  reading  and  ftudy  :  For  by  that  means  he  will  fave 
infinite  trouble,  which  many  go  through  by  beginning 
at  the  wrong  end  ;  who,  after  diflreffing  themlelves  in 
purfuing  what  they  have  not  the  necelTary  accomplifh- 
ments  for,  find  themfelves  obliged  to  give  up  what  they 
had  undertaken,  and  go  back  to  firft  principles.  Mert 
thus  fuffcr  great  lofs  of  time  and  labour ;  meet  with 
difcouragement  in  their  (Indies ;  and  the  ftrudlure  of 
learning  which  they  raife,  proves  in  the  end  but  a  piece 
of  patch-work.  Others,  by  being  at  firft  put  upon  a 
wrong  courfe  of  reading,  find  themfelves  plunged  into 
myftery,  fanaticifm,  or  error  of  one  kind  or  other  ;  out 
of  which  it  cofts  them  many  years  to  extricate  them- 
felves. Others,  attaching  themfelves  too  early  and  too 
clofcly  to  one  narrow  track,  as  pure  mathematics,  or 
poetry,  cramp  their  minds  in  their  youth ;  or,  by  giv- 
ing too  great  a  loofe  to  fancy,  unfit  them  for  expatia- 
ting 
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ting  boldly,  and  at  the  fame  time  furely,  hn  the  fields 
of  knowledge.  To  avoid  thefe  radical  errors,  let  a  young 
gentleman  carefully  ftudy  the  books  above  recommend- 
ed, and,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reading,  take 
all  opportunities  of  converfing  with,  and  confulting  men 
of  judgment  in  books ;  of-a  large  and  free  way  of  think- 
ink,  and  of  extenfive  knowledge.  The  coKfequence  of 
which  judicious  manner  of  proceeding  has,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  been  improvement  in  mod  branches  of  fcience 
to  a  mafterly  degree  to  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age. 
But  this  fuppofes  a  fuperior  natural  capacity,  and  vari- 
ous other  advantages* 

Next  after  fuch  a  knowledge  of  languages,  numbers^ 
geometry,  geography,  chronology,  and  logic,  vvhiclx 
may  be  called  inftru mental  ftudies,  after  fuch  a  mode- 
rate acquaintance  with  thefe,  as  may  be  acquired  be- 
fore eighteen  or  twenty,  youth  may  proceed  to  the  more 
manly  ftudies  of  hiftory,  biography,  the  theory  of  go^ 
vernment,  law^^  commerce,  oeconomies,  and  ethics. 

I  mention  thefe  together,  becaufe  there  is  a  connec- 
tion between  them,  which  renders  them  proper  to  be 
carried  on  in  fucceffion,  as  they  will  mutually  affill  and 
throw  a  light  on  each  other.  And  1  advife  a  ftudious 
youth  to  improve  himfelf  in  fuch  branches  of  knowledge 
as  thefe,  before  he  proceeds  to  perted:  himfelf  in  the 
higher  mathematics  ;  firft,  on  account  of  the  incompa- 
rably fuperior  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
our  own  nature,  (late,  and  obligations;  the  indifpenfable 
neceffity  of  underftanding  which  fubjeds  is  fuch,  as  to 
make  all  our  purfuits  appear  comparatively  but  fpecious 
trifling.  And,  fecondly,  becaufe  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  obvioufly  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  not  to  hazard 
any  pofRble  bad  etTecl  upon  a  young  mind,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  faid  of  moft  other  branches  of  ftudy, 
indulged  to  a  great  length.  The  vanity  and  affcdatioii 
which  a  little  unufual  knowledge  in  claffical  learning 
gives  weak  minds,  is  fo  confpicuous,  as  to  have  occafion- 
ed  that  fpecies  of  learning  to  be  termed,  by  way  of  di- 
ftindion,  pedantic  fob  olarJJnp,  And  as  to  mathematics, 
many  inttances  could  be  produced  ot  men  of  very  fine 
heads  for  that,  fcience,  who,  by  accuftoiiiing  thcmfelvcs 

wholly 
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/kJJrl^    (^.j wholly  to  demohftration,  have  run  into  an  affeded  ha^ 

^^y^^  .^     [bit  of  requiring  deinonftration  in  fubje6ts  naturallj  in^ 

-^^^y^    I  ^^P^*^'^^  ^^  *^  ^'^^  ^^  defpifing  all  thofe  parts  of  ftody, 

'  ^"jji-  P  ll  *^  unfcicntlficaJ,  which  do  not  give  the  fatisfadioA  of 

riHt^  Cw|  mathematical  certainty;     Such  perfons  thus  difqualiff-* 

cjn^^^ifit^*^^^  themfelves  for  improvement  in  the  mod  ufeful  parts 

IfiSf  knowledge,  thongh  eminent  in  one  particular  way^ 

may,  upon  ihfe  whole,  be  properly  faid  to  be  itien  of 

narrow  minds*     This  evil  might  have  been  prevented, 

had  they  timeljr' given  themfelves  to  other  inquiries,  as 

well  as  mathematics,  and  been  accufiomed  to  apply  their 

minds  to  various  ways  of  fearehing  into^  and  finding  out 

truth.     But  the  natural  and  almoft  unavoidable  tfkGt 

of  confining  the  mind  to  one  kind  of  purfuit,  is  th6 

hampering  and  narrowing,  inftead  of  enlarging  and  en« 

nobling  it. 

At  the  faille  time  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that 
nothing  tends  fo  much  to  habituate  to  a  juftnefs  of 
thought^  and  accuracy  of  exprefilon,  as  a  tindure  of 
mathematical  knowledge  received  in  youth.  All  that 
is  here  intended  to  be  guarded  againft,  is  the  plunging 
too  deep  at  firft  into  that  ftudy,  which  often  tends  to 
the  exclufion  of  all  others  for  life.  And,  as  was  before 
obferved^  no  part  of  ufeful  or  ornamental  knowledge  is 
to  be  excluded,  confidently  with  ^  a  view  of  a  complete 
improvement  of  the  mind. 

Ufeful  books,  previous  to  the  reading  of  hiftory,  are 
fuch  as  the  following,  viz.  Rollings  Method  of  ftudying 
Hittory,  in  his  Belles  Lettres.  Bmjfefs  Difcours  de 
THiftoire  Univerfelle,  Patterns  Greeks  and  KenneVs  Ro^^ 
man  Antiquities,  Straucbius^s  and  Helvicus^s  Chrono- 
logy, Sleidan  on  the  Four  Monarchies,  Wbear*s  and 
Frefnoy^s  Methods  of  ftudying  Hiftory. 

In  order  to  read  hiftory  with  perfeS  cleamefs,  geo- 
graphy muft  go  hand  in  hand.  The  fy ftem  of  Geogra- 
phy lately  publiftied,  together  with  Anfof^s  Voyage, 
which  contains  fome  new  accounts,  not  in  that  work, 
Welh*s  Geograpbia  Clajjica^  and  Senex's  New  General 
Atlas^  may  be  proper  to  perfect  a  gentleman  in  that  ufe- 
ful branch  of  knowledge. 

To 
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To  be  mafter  of  ancient  biftory,  let  a  perfon  firft  per- 
iife  carefully  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  confulting  all  along 
the  maps  of  tbe  feveral  countrres  which  have  been  the 
icene  of  adioD,  and  referring  every  charader  and 
event  to  its  proper  date.  After  this  general  view  of 
the  whole  body  of  ancient  hiftory,  thofe  who  have  lei^ 
fure,  and  other  advantages,  may  read  as  many  of  the 
originals  as  they  pleafe,  efpeciuUy  upon  more  important 
charaiJlers  and  fads.  They  are  all  along  quoted  by  the 
compilers  of  the  above  excellent  ana  ufeful  w»ork, 
Thofe  who  poffefs  the  learned  languages,  in  which  ^         y 

thofe  originals  were  writ,  find  in  the  perufal  of  them 
a  pet:uliar  pleafure,  even  where  the  facts  related  are 
already  known.  There  is  a  purity  and  beautiful 
fimplicity  in  the  defcriptions  the  ancients  give,  which 
difcerning  readers  do  not  find  in  tbe  works  of 
Uanflators  or  compilers.  Befides  that,  the  very  circum- 
itance  of  the  mind's  letting  itfclf  be  deceived  into  the 
belief,  that  we  read  the  very  words  of  an  ancient  war- 
rior, or  orator,  though  it  is  certain,  thofe  we  have 
afcribed  to  them  by  hiftorians,  are  for  the  mod  part  put 
into  their  mouths  by  the  hiftorians  themfelves  ;•  the 
mind's  perfiiading  itfelf,  that  it  hears  the  very  words 
and  accents  of  an  illuftrious  charad^r  in  antiquity, 
makes  the  perufal  of  an  original  peculiarly  entertaining 
and  ftriking. 

Gentlemen  of  leifure  and  fortune  efpecially,  ought  by 
ro  means  to  be  without  a  little  acquaintance  with  He^ 
rodottis^  Tbucydides,  PolybiuSy  Xenophon,  Diodorus  Sicu^ 
lus.f  and  Plutarch,  the  moft  celebrated  Greek  hiftorians; 
nor  with  jfujlin,  Livy^  Tacitus^  Cafar^  Sallujl^  Suetonius^ 
and  Curtius^  the  greateft  among  the  Romans.  .     , 

Some  of  the  beft  nK)dern  hiftories  are  Puffendorf'%    ^WT^^^^ 
Introdudion,  RapvC%  Hiftory   of  England^  Meztray^  /v^/ 
and  Danish  of  France^  Marianah  of  Spain^  Vertofs  of 
Portugal^  Sir  Paul  Ricauth  of  the  Turks,  Oakley^  of 

the  Saracens,  Du  Haiders  of  China  ; of  the  Piratical 

States  ofBarbary]  Herrera^  of  America  \  Hiftory  of  the  ^ 

Conquelt  of  Mexico  ;  of  Germany  \   of  Naples  ;  of  Tk^  V-^t"    /sJ^Hi 
refice^  by  Machiavel\  of  Venice^  by  Nain  and  Paruta  %(tf   '  ; 
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of  Genoa ;  of  Poland^  by  Connor ;  of  Holland ;  of  F/an-- 
diCrs^  by  Bentivoglio. 

To  read  hiftory  with  advantage,  kcqp  conftantly  in 
view  the  following  ends;  to  find  out  truth ;  to  unravel, 
if  poffible,  the  grounds  of  events,  and  the  motives  of  ac- 
tions ;  to  attain  clear  ideas  of  remarkable  characters, 
cfpecially  of  that  which  diftinguiflies  one  charafler  from 
gnother ;  to  profit  by  the  various  ufeful  leflbns  exhibited ; 
to  ftudy  human  nature,  as  reprefented  in  hiftory,  and 
to  endeayour  to  find  out  which  charaders  you  yourfelf 
tefemble  the  moft;  and  to  remark  whatever  throws  any 
light  or  evidence  upon  religion. 

To  dra\y  up  in  writing  an  epitome  or  abftraft  of  the 
I  moft  (hining  parts  of  hiftory  and  eminent  charadlers,  as 
I  one  proceeds,  adjufting  the  chronology  and  geography 
all  along,  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  fixing  in  the 
mind  a  general  comprehenfive  view  of  the  whole  thread  . 
of  ftory  from  the  oldeft  accounts  of  time  downward, 
clifpofed  according  to  the  feveral  ages  and  countries 
which  make  a  figure  in  hiftory.  But  this  will  require 
leifure  to  execute  it  properly.  Among  the  abridged 
fadts  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  difpofed  a  fet  of  , 
refledions,  moral,  political,  and  theological,  as  they  oc- 
curred in  the  courfe  of  reading,  which  would  in  the 
•whole  amount  to  a  very  great  number  and  variety ;  an4 
would  prove  an  agreeable  and  improving  amufement  in 
advanced  life,  to  perufe,  add  to,  and  corred,  according 
as  one's  judgment  matured,  and  views  enlarged.  A 
man  of  leifure  and  abilities  might,  in  his  colledtion  of  - 
hiftorical  remarks,  unite  together  in  one  view  \vhatevcr 
charadlers  feemed  to  have  any  refemblance,  might  fet 
againft  one  another  fuch  as,  by  making  ftriking  con- 
trafts,  might  fet  off  one  another  to  the  beft  advantage. 
4^  J  He  might  obferve  the  different  condudl  of  the  fame  per-* 
{jJiJUxOfV^^  fon  at  different  times,   and  account,  from  the  different 

circumftances  he  was  engaged  in,  for  thofe  differences 
in  his  behaviour.  He  might  obierve  how  one,  of  per- 
haps the  beft  abilities,  was  unhappily  led  into  fuch  a 
courfe  of  condud  as  has  blafted  bis  reputation ;  how 
another,  by  miffing  certain  advantages,  fell  ftiort  of  the 
charader,  which,  by  a  happy  co-incidence  of  circum- 
ftances 
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fiances,  he  mull  have  attained.  How  feemingly  incon- 
liderable  particulars  in  the  conduct  of  princes  and  great 
men,  have  produced  ftrange  effedls  in  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind, and  what  momentous  confequences  to  the  reft  of 
the  world  depend  npon  the  behaviour  of  thofe  who  are 
at  the  head  of  it. 

Hiftory  is  the  key  to  the  knowledge  of  Human  Na- 
lure,  For  in  it  wc  fee  what  fort  of  beings  our  fellow- 
creatures  are,  by  reading  their  genuine  charaders  in 
their  adions.  ,  Thefe  a  perfon,  who  carefully  ftudies 
hiftory^  may  trace  up  to  their  fource,  and  purfue  and 
unravel  all  the  wonderful  difguifes,  doublings,  and  in- 
tricacies of  the  human  heart.  Life,  as  it  is  generally 
conduded  by  perfons  of  all  ftations,  but  efpecially  of 
the  higheft,  appears  from  hiftory  in  its  true  colours,  as 
a  fcene  of  craft,  of  violence,  of  felfiflinefs,  cruelty,  folly, 
and  vanity.  Hiftory  ftiews  the  real  worth  of  the  ufual 
N)bjeds  of  the  purfuit  of  manlcind  ;  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  fun  ;  nothing  to  be  wondered  at ;  that 
mankind  have  been  from  the  beginning  bewildered  and 
led  from  their  real  happinefs,  and  the  end  of  their  be- 
ing, after  a  thoufanc}  viiionary  vanities,  which  have  de- 
luded and  difappoinced  them  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, and  are  likely  to  do  fo  to  the  laft. 

What  can  be  more  entertaining  or  inftruftive,  than 
in  hiftory  to  trace  this  world  of  ours  through  its  various 
ftates;  obfervc  what  fort  of  inhabitants  have  pofleffed  it, 
in  different  periods ;  how  different,  and  yet  how  much 
the  fame ;  how  nations,  ftates,  and  kingdoms  have  rifen, 
flouriflled,  afi4  funk ;  the  firft  rife  of  government,  pa- 
triarchal, monarchical,  republican ;  what  charaders  have 
appeared  in  different  ages,  eminent  fo^  virtue,  or  infa- 
mous for  wickedncfs ;  to  what  feemingly  flight  caufes 
the  moft  important  events  have  been  owing ;  the  arts, 
by  which  one  man  has  been  able  to  fubdue  millions  of 
hils  fellow-creatures,  and  to  tread  on  the  neck  of  man- 
kind ;  the  motives  which  have  put  men  upon  adion ; 
and  the  weakneffes  which  have  been  the  caufe  of  the 
baffling  of  their  fchemes;  the  force  of  human  pafiions, 
4he  weaknefs  of  reafon,  the  influence  which  prejudices 
#nd  attachments  have  on  the  condud  of  men,  the  fur- 

M  2  prifing 
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heights  to  which  virtue  has  raifed  foiue  men,  the  diffi- 
culties conquered,  the  honours  gained,  and  the  lading 
fame  acquired  by  a  difintereftcd  love  of  their  country, 
the  madnefs  on  which  ambition,  covetoufnefs,  and  love 
of  pleafure  have  driven  men ;  and  through  the  whole, 
the  influence  of  the  unfeen  Providence  dilappointing  the 
counfels  of  the  wife ;  weakening  th^  power  of  the 
mighty ;  putting  down  one,  and  raifmg  another  up  J 
and  working  out  its  own  great  and  important  ends,  b/ 
the  weaknefs,  the  power,  the  virtue,  the  wickednefs, 
the  wifdom,  and  the  folly  of  mankind. 

Hiftoryis  the  great  inftrudor  for  all  ranks  in  life,  but 
efpecially  the  higheft.  For  thofe  who  are  befieged  and 
blocked  up  by  triple  guards  of  fla,ttercrs,  (whofe  chief 
care  and  great  intereft  it  is  above  all  things  to  prevent 
the  approach  of  truth)  in  hiftory  may  fee  charaders  as 
great,  or  greater  than  their  owi>»  treated  with  the  ut- 
moft  plainnefe.  There  the  haughty  tyrant  may  fee  ^ 
how  a  Nero  was  fpoke  of  behind  his  back,  though  dei- 
fied by  the  flavifti  knee  of  Flattery.  Thence  he  may 
judge  how  he  himfelf  will  be  fpoken  of  by  hiftorians, 
\vho  will  no  longer  dread  his  menace  after  l^is  head  is' 
laid  in  the  duft.  Thence  he  may  judge  how  his  cha- 
rader  is  perhaps,  now  treated  in  the  antichamber  of  his 
own  palace,  by  the  very  fycophants  whofe  fervile  tongues 
had,  the  moment  before,  been  lavifhing  the  fulfome  and 
undiflinguiftied  applaufe  od  his  word  vices,  which  they 
had  fan6lified  with  the  title  oi princely  virtues.  Hiltory 
will  faithfully  lay  before  him  his  various  and  important 
duty  (for  the  higher  the  rank,  the  more  extenlive  the. 
fphere  of  duty  to  be  performed),  which  thofe,  who 
come  into  his  prefence,  dare  not,  or  oftener  will  not,  in- 
ftru6l  him  in.  There  he  will  fee  the.  original  of  the 
inditution  of  government,  and  learn,  th*at  power  is  given 
into  the  hands  of  one  for  the  advantage  of  the  many ; 
not,  according  to  the  mondrous  dodrine  of  tyranny  and 
flavery,  the  many  made  for  one.  There  he  will  learn 
every  honed  art  of  government,  and  can  be  engaged  in 
no  difficult  circumdance,  of  which  he  will  not  find  an 
example,  and  upon  which  he  may  not  learn  fome  ufe- 
ul  indrudion  for  governing  mankind*    For  the  human 

fpeciea 
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fpecies  have  been  from  the  beginning  very  much  the 
fame,  and  generally  capable,  by  wife  laws,  ftridlly  exe- 
cuted, by  a  judicious  police  univerfally  prevailing,  and 
by  the  powerful  example  of  perfons  in  high  rank,  of 
being  governed  and  managed  at  the  pleafure  of  able  and 
politic  princes.  There  he  will  fee  the  difference  be- 
tween the  real  glory  of  a  TCitus  or  an  Alfred^  and  the 
4iorrible  barbarity  of  a  Philip  or  a  Lewis.  He  may  fet 
his  own  charatter  and  aftions  at  the  diftance  of  a  few 
centuries,  and  judge  in  his  own  mind,  whether  he  will 
then  appear  in  the  light  of  a  devourer  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  or  of  the  father  of  his  people  ;  of  a  wife  and 
adive  monarch,  or  of  a  thing  of  (hreds  and  patches ;  of 
an  example  to  mankind  of  every  fublime  virtue,  or  a 
general  corrupter  of  manners.  Hiftory  is  the  grand 
tribunal,  before  which  princes  themfelves  are,  in  the 
view  of  all  mankind,  arraigned,  tried,  and,  often  with 
the  greateft  freedom  as  well  as  impartiality,  condemned 
to  €vcrlafting  infamy.  And  though  it  is  the  mark  of  a 
truly  great  mind  to  dare  to  be  virtuous  at  the  ex  pence 
of  reputation  ;  it  is  a  proof  of  a  foul  funk  to  the  loweft 
bafencfs  of  human  nature,  to  bear  to  think  of  deferving 
the  contempt  or  hatred  of  all  mankind,  the  wife  and  ^ 
good,  as  well  as  the  unthinking  and  worthlefs. 

There  is  not  indeed  a  leflbn  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
morals,  that  is  not,  in  the  mod  advantageous  and  plea- 
fing  way,  to  be  learned  in  hiftory  and  biography,  taking 
ix\  ancient  and  modern,  facred  and  profane.  There  the 
niadnefs  of  ambition  appears  in  a  ftriking  light.  The 
dreadful  ravages  produced  by  that  wide-wafting  fury, 
whenever  ftie  has  poflefled  the  frantic  brain  of  a  hero, 
and  fent  him,  like  a  devouring  fire,  or  an  overftowing 
inundation,  fpreading  dcftruftion  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  the  numbers  of  the  innocent  and  helplefs,  who 
have,  in  the  difierent  ages  of  the  world,  been  fpoiled 
and  roaffacred,  to  make  one  fellow-worm  great;  the  hu- 
man hecatombs,  which  have  been  offered  to  this  infer- 
nal demon ;  the  anxious  hours  of  life,  and  the  violent 
deaths,  to  which  unthinking  men  have  brought  them- 
felves, by  the  egregious  folly  of  flying  from  happinefs 
in  purfuit  of  the  jj^antom  of  a  name ;  the  ejctcnfive  and 
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endlefsly- various  views,  which  hillory  exhibits,  of  the 
fatal  confequcnces  of  thi«  vice,  ought  to  teach  the  moft 
inconfiderate  the  wifdom  of  contentment,  and  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  retirement. 

In  hiftory  we  fee  the  moft  illuftrious  charadlers,  for 
that  worth,  which  alone  is  real,  the  internal  excellence 
of  the  mind,  riling  fuperior  to  the  mean  purfuit  of 
riches,  dignifying  and  fandifying  poverty  by  volunta- 
rily embracing  it,  .From  thence  we  cannot  help learO'- 
ing  this  important  hflbn  ;  That  the  external  advantages 
of  wealth,  titles,  buildings,  drefs,  equipage,  and  the  like, 
are  no  more  to  the  man,  than  the  proud  trappings  to  th^ 
horfe,  which  add  not  to  his  value,  and  which  we  evea 
remove,  before  we  can  examine  his  foundnefs,  and  which 
may  be  put  upon  the  ftupid  afs,,a&well  as  the  generous 
fteed. 

The  contrafts  we  find  in  hiftory  between  thofe  na^- 
tions  and  particular  perfons,  who  ftudied  temperance 
and  abftinence,  and  thofe  whofe  beaftly  luxury  renders 
them  infamous  to  pofterity,  ought  in  all  reafon  to  con- 
vince the  readers  of  hiftory  of  the  advantage  of  liviiig 
agreeably  to  the  dignity  of  Human  Nature.  The  fpon- 
taneous  and  voluntary  approbation,  which  the  heart  im« 
mediately  gives  to  virtue,  where  paflion  and  prejudice 
are  out  of  the  way  (as  is  the  cafe  where  we  confider  the 
charader  of  thofe  who  have  been  buried  a  thoufand 
years  ago),  feems  to  be  the  voice  of  God  within  the 
mind,  calling  it  to  the  ftudy  and  pra(€lice  of  whatever 
is  truly  laudable.  Why  does  not  every  prince  judge  of 
himfelf  with  the  fame  impartiality  as  he  does  of  the 
Ca/ars  ?  Why  does  a  private  perfon  indulge  himfelf  in 
vices,  which  all  mankind,  and  even  himfelf  abhor  ia  a 
Sardanapalus^  or  Heliogabalus? 

It  would  be  eafy  to  write  a  book,  as  large  as  this 
whole  work,  upon  the  moral  advantages  of  the  ftudy  of 
hiftory.     But  to  proceed  : 

The  writers  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  may  be  as  pro^ 
perly  mentioned  here,  as  any  where  elfe,  viz,  viz^  Euje- 
bius^  Socrates^  i^c. ;  Cave's  Lives  of  the  Fathers;  Dupin's 
Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory ;  Hi  ftories  of  the  Cownoih  jBower^s 
Hiftory  of  the  Popes  j  Cbandler^s  of  the  Inquifition  ; 
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Sleidan's  Hiftory  of  the  Reformatiori  in  Germany; 
BrandCs  in  the Low-Counir ies ;  Ruchat^s  in  Switzerland  i 
and  Burnetts  in  England  To  which  add,  WbiJhrCi 
Sacred  Hiftory  ;  Jortin^s  Remarks  on  Ecclefiaftical  Hi- 
ftory ;  and  Mo/heinCs  lately-publiflied  work. 

Biography  is  a  fpecies  of  Hiftory,  with  this  pecalia- 
tity,  that  it  exhibits  more  minutely  the  charadters,  and 
fets  forth  to  view  fome  which  are  too  private  for  hi- 
ftory, but  which  are  not  on  that  account  lefs  worthy  of 
being  known,  but  perhaps  more  fo  than  thofe  which^ 
being  more  expofed,  were  more  difguifed  and  afFefted, 
and  confequently  more  remote  from  Nature,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  ought  to  be  the  objed  in  view.  There 
is  no  fort  of  reading  more  profitable  than  that  6f  thel 
lives  and  charadters  of  wife  and  good  nien.  To  find 
that  great  lengths  have  been  adtually  gone  in  learning 
and  virtue,  that  high  degreed  of  perfediod  have  been 
adlually  attained  by  men  like  burfelves,  iritdngled 
among  the  infirmities,  the  temptations,  the  oppolitioti 
from  wicked  men,  and  the  other  varioiis  evils  of  life  ; 
how  does  this  ftiew  us  to  ourfelves  as  uttetly  inexcufable^ 
if  we  do  not  endeavour  to  ernulate  the  heights  we  know 
have  been  reached  by  others  of  our  fellow-creatures^ 
Biography^  in  fliort,  brings  us  to  the  moft  intimate  ac-^ 
quaintance  with  the  real  charaders  of  the  illuftrious 
dead;  fliews  us  what  they  have  been;  and  confequently 
what  we  ourfelves  may  be ;  fets  before  us  the  whole  cha-* 
rader  of  a  perfoii  who  has  made  himfelf  eminent  either* 
by  his  virtues  or  vices;  ftiews  iis  how  he  came  firft  to  take 
a  right  or  wrong  turn  ;  how  he  afterwards  proceeded 
greater  and  greater  lehgths }  the  profpeds  which  in- 
vited hiiti  to  afpire  to  higher  degrees  of  glory,  or  the 
delufions  which  milled  him  from  his  virtue  and  his 
peace ;  the  circuraftances  Which  raifed  hitti  to  true 
greatnefs^  or  the  rocks  on  which  he  fplit  and  funk  to 
infjplmy.  And  how  can  we  more  effedually,  or  in  a 
more  entertaitiing  manner,  learn  the  important  Icflbn^ 
What  we  ought  to  purfue,  and  what  to  avoid. 

Befides  Plutarch,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Suetonius,  and  the 
Ipeft  of  the  ancient  biographers,  the  moderns  are.  to  be 
tonfulted.    The  General  Didionary,  continued  by  the 
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writers  of  Biograpbia  Britannica^  is  a  vaft  treafure  of 
this  kind  of  knowledge.  One  cannot  propofe  to  perufe 
thoroughly  fuch  voluminous  works.  They  are  only  to 
have  a  place  in  a  gentleman's  library,  and  to  be  turned 
to  at  times,  and  feledl  parts  to  be  read  and  digefted. 

A  general  infight  into  the  theoretical  part  of  govern- 
ment, and  law,  feems  neceflary  to  the  complete  im- 
provement of  the  mind.  This  may  be  bed  acquired  by 
a  careful  attention  to  hiftory,  which  Ihews  the  original  ^ 

of  government  ;  its  neceility  and  advantage  to  the 
world,  when  properly  adminftered  ;  its  corruptions  and 
errors  ;  changes  and  revolutions ;  ruin  and  fubverfioir, 
and  their  caufes.  This  is  the  proper  fcience  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  eminent  rank,  who  has  weight  and  influence 
in  his  country. 

Proper  helps  for  this  ftudy  are  the  following,  viz. 

Bacan,  Locke^  and  Sidney^  on  Government ;  Harring" 
tOTis  and  Sir  Thomas  Morels  Works  ;  Grotius  on  the 
Rights  of  War  and  Peace  ;  Puffendorjps  Law  of  Na- 
ture and  Nations,  with  Barbeyrac*s  Notes ;  .  MiltotCs 
Political  Works,  which  are  to  be  read  with  large  allow- 
ances, for  his  zeal  for  the  party  he  was  engaged  in  \ 
Sir  William  Temple's  Works  j  Cqftiglione'* s  Courtier ; 
Rymer^sFcedera;  ^oo^/ Inftitutes;  V EJprit  des  Loix  ; 
Domafs  Civil  Law ;  and  The  Statutes  abridged. 

The  theory  of  commerce  is  clofely  connefted  with 
the  foregoing.  It  is  a  fubjedl  highly  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  any  perfon,  who  would  iuiprove  himfelf  with  a 
general  and  extenfively-ufeful  knowledge;  and  for 
perfons  in  eminent  and  adive  ftations  is  indifpenfably 
neceflary.  Thofe  who  have  any  concern  with  the 
legiflature^  and  thofe  who  are  at  the  head  of  cities  and 
corporations,  if  they  be  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the 
interefts  of  trade,  are  wanting  in  what  is  there  proper 
calling.  Every  perfon,  who  has  either  vote  or  intereft 
in  chooCng  a  Reprefentative  in  Parliament,  ought  to 
make  it  his  bufinefs  to  know  fo  much  of  the  commerce 
of  his  country,  as  to  know  how,  and  by  whom,  it  is 
likely  to  be  promoted  or  difcouraged.  And  if  all  was 
xightly  regulated,  it  is  to  be  queftioned  if  any  one 
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ought  to  be  an  eledory  who  could  not  make  a  toler- 
able figure  in  the  houfe,  if  oot  as  a  fpeaker,  at  lead  as 
a  voter. 

To  acquire  fome  general  uoderftanding  of  the  tbeot  j 
of  trade  afld  commerce,  a  gentleman  may,  with  advan- 
tage, ufe  the  following  books,  viz.  Po/fktbwaite'i  Dic- 
tionary of  Trade  and  Commerce ;  The  Briti/h  Mer^ 
ebant^  3  vols,  in  ismo ;  Sir  Jojiah  Child  on  Trade  y 
Urtariz^s  Theory  of  Trade  and  Commerce  ;  Univerfal 
Library  of  Trade  and  Commerce  ;  The  Merchant's 
Map  of  Commerce  ;  Locke  on  Trade  and  Coin ;  Lex 
Mercatoria  Rediviva;  (MdenburgVsy  Stevens^ i^  and  Loci-' 
yer*s  Pieces  on  Trade  and  Exchange ;  Davenant  oa 
Trade  and  Revenues ;  Gee  on  Trade  ;  Tradls  by  Mr* 
Tucker  of  Bri/lol;  and  AnderfotCs  Hiftory  of  Commerce* 

But  whoever,  from  a  view  to  public  good,  would  per- 
fedly  underftand  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  commerce  of 
thefe  kingdoms,  as  it  is  continually  varying  and  Audio- 
ating,  be  cannot  exped  to  have  a  juft  account  of  it  by 
any  other  means  than  the  informations  of  tbofe  a&uallj 
engaged  in  it* 

A  gentleman  may  aft^wards  read  the  works  of  thofe' 
writers  who  have  treated  of  the  human  nature  and 
faculties,  their  extent  and  improvement,  in  a  fpecula-* 
tive  or  theoretical  way.  After  having  ftudied  hiftory^ 
he  will  be  qualified  to  judge  whether  fuch  authors  treat 
the  fubjedl  properly  or  not ;  and  will  be  capable  of  inw 
proving  and  correAing  their  theory  from  the  examples 
of  real  charaders  exhibited  in  hiftory. 

Mr.  Lockers  Eflay  on  The  Human  Underftanding  is  the 
foundation  of  this  fort  of  knowledge.  There  is  no  good 
author  on  the  fubjeft,  who  has  not  gone  upon  his  ge- 
neral plan.  His  condudl  of  the  underftanding  is  alfo  a 
work  worthy  of  its  author.  The  great  fiiihop  Butler^ 
author  of  the  Analogy,'  in  fome  of  his  Sermons,  which 
might  be  more  properly  called  philofophical  difcourfes, 
has  with  much  fagacity  corrected  feveral  errors  of  the 
writers  on  this  fubjed,  on  the  theory  of  the  paffions^ 
and  other  particulars.  The  works  of  Mr*  Hutcbefon  o£ 
Glafgow  may  be  perufed  with  advantage.  He  is  both, 
on  moft  points^  a  good  reafoner,  and  an  elegant  writer. 

^  Befide& 
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Befides  thefe  authors,  and  others,  who  have  written  ex-t 
prefsly  on  this  fubjed,  many  of  whom  have  faid  good 
things ;  but  have  run  into  fome  difputable  peculiarities 
of  opinion,  on  account  of  which  I  do  not  choofe  to  re- 
commend them ;  befides  thefe,  I  fay,  the  writings  of 
almoil  all  our  celebrated  Engli/b  Divines  and  Moralifti 
q^  contain  valuable  materials  on  this  fubjedl. 

ijf/^^^^^^^i^^^^^jjgf  he  inimitable  Authors  of  the  Speilator^  Tatler^  and 
"^^^^^^^lij^ Guardian^  have  difplayed  the  whole  of  human  life,  in 
^^l/t^iftX^'ff^     all  the  fliapes  and  colours  it  appears  in.     Thofe  admir- 
P  '/^j^^ble  eflays  may  be  read  as  a  ground-work  of  o&conomicS| 

W^*'^' ^        or  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  life. 
O^yuAT^M/^^    There  would  be  no  end  of  giving  a  lift  of  books  ott 

this  head.     The  few  following  are  fome  of  the  beft^ 

^^'*viz.   The  Rule  of  Life  in  Seleft  Sentences,  from  the  An* 

V^^^^^r^^^^cients;  Apophthegms  of  the  Ancients ;  Mafon^s  Self- 

i^^*'^[f^*knowledge ;    Cbarron  on  Wifdom ;    Bacon^s,  Coliier^s^ 

c^^i4/V1.4fV»  and  Montaigne^ s  Effays ;  Fuller^s  Introdudions  to  Wif- 

j^^^^'^;t*v*    dom  and  Prudence  ;    The  Moral  Mifcellany  j    Th^ 

I  Pradical  Preacher ;  and  The  Plain  Dealer,  in  a  vol. 

Of  all  parts  of  knowledge,  which  may  be  properly 
termed  fcientific,  there  is  none,  that  can  be  fo  ill  dif- 
penfed  with  by  a  gentleman,  who  would  cultivate  hii 
mind  to  the  utmoft  perfedtion,  as  that  of  Ethics,  or  the 
grounds  of  morality.  The  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  the  obligations  and  confequences  of  virtue,  and 
the  ruinous  nature  and  tendency  pf  vice,  ought  to  be 
perceived  by  every  well-cultivated  mind  in  the  moft 
clear  and  perfect  manner  poffible.  But  of  this  molt 
important  branch  of  fcience,  and  what  is  very  clofely 
conneded  with  it,  viz.  revealed  religion,  I  Ihall  treat 
in  the  two  following  books. 

The  beft  ancient  moralifts  are  Plato^  Arijlotle^  EpiBe-^ 
tus,  HierccIeSf  Xenopboriy  MJop^  Plutarcb,  Cicero^  Scnecd 
Antoninus.  Among  the  moderns,  befides  thofe  men«* 
tioned  under  other  heads,  and  befides  our  beft  divines, 
as  Barrow,  Tillotfon,  and  the  reft,  the  following  are  ex- 
cellent moral  treatifes,  viz.  Woolajlon^s  Religion  of  Na* 
ture  delineated  (I^Groves^s  Syftem  of  Morality  :  Balffiys 
Trafts ;  Cudwortb^s  Immutable  and  Eternal  Morality  ; 
Cumberland  dc  Legibus.     Add  to  thefe.  Glover* s^  CamP^ 
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helPs^  and  Nettleton^s  Pieces  on  Virtue  and  Happinefti; 
Wilkins  on  Natural  Religion ;  Fiddes  on  Morality ;  The 
Minute  Philofopher ;  and^a/Zr/ygfj  Thou^hts^  But  no 
writer,  ancient  or  modern,  on  this  fubjed,  exceeds,  id 
clofenefs  of  reafoniog,  Prke^s  Review  of  Morals,  lately 
publittied. 

Of  all  ftudies,  none  have  a  more  dired  tendency  to 
aggrandize  the  mind,  and  confequently,  none  are  more 
fuitable  to  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  than  thofe, 
which  are  included  under  the  general  term  of  phyfio- 
^  logy,  or  the  knowledge  of  nature,  as  aftronomy,  ana- 
tomy, botany,  mineralogy,  and  fo  on.  The  (ludy  of 
nature  appears  in  no  light  fo  truly  noble,  and  fit  to  en- 
XK)ble  the  human  mind,  as  when  compared  with  thofe 
of  the  works  of  men,  as  criticifm,  antiquities,,  architec- 
ture, heraldry,  and  the  like.  In  the  former,  all  is  greats 
beautiful,  and  perfedt.  In  the  latter,  the  fubjeds  are 
all  comparatively  mean  and  defedive.  And  whatevev 
is  otherwife,  owes  its  excellence  to  nature,  as  in  poetry^ 
painting,  fculpture,  and  fo  forth.  The  firft  leads  us  to 
know  and  adore  the  greateil  and  mod  perfed  of  beings* 
The  lady  to  fee  and  regret  our  own  weaknefs  and  im* 
perfedlion. 

The  fyftem  of  nature  is  the  magnificent  palace  of  the 
King  of  the  tiniverfe.  The  ignorant  and  incurious,  to 
ufe  the  comparifon  of  a  great  philofopher^  is  as  a  fpider^ 
which  retires  into  fome  dark  corner,  and  wraps  itfelf  in 
its  own  dufty  cobweb,  infenfible  of  the  innumerable 
beauties  which  furround  it.  The  judicious  inquirer 
into  nature,  in  contemplating,  admiring,  and  moralifing 
upon  the  works  of  its  infinite  Author,  proves  the  juft- 
nefs  of  his  own  underftanding,  by  his  approbation  of 
the  perfed  produdions  of  an  infinite-perfed  Being. 

The  fneers  of  fuperficial  men,  upon  the  weaknefs 
which  has  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  fome  inquirers 
into  nature,  ought  to  have  no  influence  to  difcourage 
us  from  thofe  refearches.  If  fome  few  have  fpent  too 
much  time  in  the  (ludy  of  infeds,  to  the  negled  of  the 
nobler  parts  of  the  creation,  their  error  ought  to  fuggeft 
to  us  not  a  total  negled  of  thofe  inferior  parts  of  Aa^-^ 
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tore ;  but  only  to  avoid  the  miftake  of  giving  ourf el vcs 
ivhoUy  to  them.  There  is  no  fpecies,  which  infinite 
Wifdom  has  thought  worth  making,  and  preierving  for 
ages,  whofe  nature  is  not  highly  worthy  of  our  inquir- 
ing into.  And  it  is  certain,  that  there  is  tnore  of  curi- 
ous workman(hip  in  the  firudture  of  the  body  of  the 
titeaneft  reptile,  than  in  the  moft  complicated,  and  moft 
delicate  machine^  that  ever  was  or  will  be  conftruded 
by  human  hands. 

To  gain  the  great  advantage  which  ought  to  be  kept 
in  vie w^  in  inquiring  into  nature,  to  wit,  improvement 
of  the  mind,  we  muft  take  care  to  avoid  the  error  of 
fome,  who  feem  to  have  no  fcheme  but  the  finding  out 
a  fet  of  mere  dry  fafts,  or  truths,  without  ever  thinking 
of  the  inftrudtion  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  obfer- 
vations  made.  An  inquirer  into  nature,  (fays  the  above 
emitient  author,  who  himfelf  went  as  great  lengths  as 
any  one  ever  did  in  that  ftudy)  who  carries  his  re- 
fearcbes  no  farther  the  mere  finding  out  of  truths,  a£ts 
a  part  as  much  beneath  him,  who  ufes  philofophy  to 
lead  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  as 
a  child  who  amufes  himfelf  with  the  external  orna- 
ments of  a  telefcope,  is  inferior  to  the  aftronomcr,  who 
applies  it  to  difcover  the  wonders  of  the  heavens. 

The  truih  is,  a  man  may  be  a  great  aftronomer  and 
pbyfiologift,  and  yet  by  no  means  a  truly  great  man. 
For  mere  fpeculative  knowledge  alone  will  not  make  a 
gn^at  mind ;  though,  joined  with  the  other  neceflary 
endowments,  it  gives  the  proper  idea  of  an  accomplifhed 
character.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton^  Mr.  Boy  ley  and  thofe  who, 
like  them,  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God,  can 
alone  be  faid  to  have  parfued  and  attained  the  proper 
end  of  philofophy,  which  can  be  no  other  way  of  any 
real  fervice  to  moral  agents,  than  in  fo  far  as  it  has  pro- 
per moral  eflfedls  upon  them. 

It  is  ftrange  that  any  man  can  think  of  the  feveral 
wonders  of  nature,  as  the  two  extremes  of  ftupendous 
greatnefs  and  inconceivable  minutenefs,  the  imijiienfe 
variety  and  wonderful  uniformity,  the  frightful  rapidity, 
and  yet  unvarying  accuracy,  of  motions  j  the  countlefs 
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pumbers.  and  yet  ample  provifion,  the  fimplicity  of 
caufesy  and  variety  of  efiec^Sy  and  the  reft,  and  not  be 
irrefidibly  led  to  think  of  the  Maker  and  Governor  of 
fuch  a  glorious  work  \  How  can  men  think  of  a  globe 
twenty-fiye  thou  land  miles  round,  as  the  earth  we  in- 
habit is  known  to  be,  without  thinking  of  the  hand 
which  forme^this  mighty  mafs,  and  gave  it  a  figure  fo 
regular,  as  we  fee  it  has  by  its  Qiadow  call  upon  the 
moon  in  a  lunar  eclipfe^  without  adoring  Him,  who, 
could  as  it  were,  roll  the  ftupendous  heap  between  his 
bands,  and  accurately  mould  it  into  fiiape  ?  But  if  ailro- 
Homers  are  right,  in  calculating  the  magnitude  of  fome 
of  the  othei:  planets  to  exceed  many  hundred  times  this 
on  which  we  live,  and  the  fun  himfelf  to  be  equal  to  a 
million  of  earths,  whofe  figure  we  obferve  to  be  per- 
fedly  regular ;  what  can  we  think  of  the  eye  which 
could  take  in,  and  the  hand  which  could  form  into  regular 
fhape,  fuch  cumbrous  mafTes  ?  If  we  confider  this  un- 
wieldy lump  of  matter  on  which  we  live,  as  whirling 
round  the  fun  in  a  courfe  of  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  miles  in  a  year,  and  confequently,  fixty 
thoufand  in  one  hour,  a  rapidity  exceeding  that  of  a 
cannon-ball  juft  difcharged,  as  much  as  that  does  the 
fpeed  of  a  horfe ;  can  we  avoid  reflediog  on  the  in- 
Qonceiveable  might  of  the  arm  which  brandiQied  it,  and 
threw  it  with  a  force  proportioned  to  fuch  a,  rapidity  ? 
One  would  think  thoie  who  bed  underftand  the  laws 
of  motion,  and  the  exafinefs  necelTary  in  adjuiling  the 
twofold  forces  which  produce  a  circular  or  eliptical  re- 
volution round  a  centre,  fhould  be  the  propereft  perfons 
to  fet  forth  the  wonders  of  Divine  Wifdom,  which 
has  exhibited  fuch  inftancea  of  (kill  in  the  motions  of 
our  earth,  and  other  planets  round  the  fun,  and  in  the 
compounded  motions  of  fatellite^  or  moons  round  them. 
Who  can  furvey  the  countlefs  myrials  of  anin)a1cules» 
which  with  the  help  of  the  microfcope  are  vifible  in 
almoft  all  kinds  of  fluids,  when  in  a  ftate  tending  to 
putrefaction^  without  thinking  on  the  Almighty  Author 
of  fuch  a  profufion  of  life  ?  When  fome  grains  of  fand, 
fome  finall  cuttings  of  human  hairs,  or  any  other  body, 
Y?hofe  real  fize  is  known,  are  put  into  a  drop  of  one  of 
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thofc  fluids  which  exhibit  animalcules,  it  appears  evi- 
dent to  any  eye,  that  a  grain  of  fand  mud  be  equal  to 
the  fizc  of  fon^e  millions  of  them.  For  the  grain  of 
fand  appears  a  body  of  a  great  many  inches  folid,  while 
the  whole  fluid  feems  filled  with  living  creatures,  even 
then  (when  fo  enormoufly  magnified)  too  fmall  to  be 
diftinguilhed  :  I  mean  at  prefent  the  fmalieft  fpecies  of 
animalcules,  for  the  moft  infufions  exhibit  a  great  va- 
riety of  fizes — Two  or  three  times  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London^  Wejiminjier^  and  Soutbwark 
crowded  into  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  fand  !  Every  one 
with  an  organifed  body,  confifting  of  the  various  parts 
neceflary  to  animal  life  !  What  muft  then  be  the  fize  and 
particles  of  the  fluid,  which  circulates  in  the  veins  of 
fuch  animals  ?  What  the  magnitude  of  a  particle  of 
light,  to  which  the  other  is  a  mountain  ? 

Thefe  few  particulars  are  thus  curforily  mentioned, 
only  for  the  fake  of  an  opportunity  of  remarking  upon 
the  oddnefsof  the  call  of  fome  minds,  which  can  fpend 
years  in  examining  fuch  wonders  of  nature,  going 
through  the  calculations  neceflary  to  determine  fadls, 
and  yet  flop  fliort  of  the  reflexions  fo  natural  upon 
making  the  difcovery,  and  for  the  fake  of  which  alone, 
cne  would  think  it  was  worth  while  to  have  beftowed 
the  pains.  For  it  is  reaHy  of  very  little  confequence  to 
us  to  know  theexad  proportion  between  the  magnitude 
cf  a  grain  of  fand  and  an  animalcule  in  pepper-water; 
the  wonderful  regularity  of  the  motions  of  all  the  great 
bodies  in  nature,  defcribing  equal  areas  in  equal  times  ; 
the  amazing  properties  of  light  and  colours ;  and  the 
means  by  which  vifion  is  performed.,  and  the  like  :  it  is, 
I  fay,  of  very  little  confequence  to  know  a  number  of 
fads  which  obtain  in  nature,  if  we  never  confider  them 
farther  than  as  dry  uninterefting  fads,  nor  think  of 
applying  our  knowledge  of  them  to  fome  purpofe  of 
ufefulnefs  for  life  or  futurity. 

The  invitations  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  are  innumerable.    An  animal  body  is  indeed 
a  fyftem  of  miracles.     The  number  of  various  parts 
adapted  to  fuch  various  ufes  ;  the  ftrudure  of  the  bones, 
as  the  fupporters  of  the  whole  frame  ;  the  number  and 
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apt  infertion  of  the  mufcles,  for  performing  the  various 
motions  of  the  body  with  eafe  and  gracefulnefs ;  the 
^ndlefs  variety  of  veflels,  tubes,  and  drainers,  gradually 
leiTening  to  imperceptibility,  with  the  fluids  circulating 
through  them,  and  fecreted  by  them,  for  the  various 
purpofes  of  nature,  which  render  the  body  of  an  animal 
a  fyftem  in  which  a  greater  number  of  dreams  are  con- 
tinually flowing,  than  thofe  which  water  the  largeft 
kingdoms  upon  earth,  or,  more  probably, .  than  all  that 
run  in  all  the  channels  round  the  globe. 

The  eye  alone,  that  miracle  of  nature,  is  a  ftudy  for 
life  !  We  And  how  diflicult  it  is  to  form  and  adjuft  a 
fet  of  glaifes  for  any  compound  optical  infl^rument. 
Yet  gl^fs  is  a  folid  fubflance,  which  will  keep  the  form 
that  is  once  given  it.  Bur  the  eye  mud  be  confidered 
as  a  compofition  of  various  coats  or  pellicles,  of  three 
diflferent  humours,  and  a  fet  of  mufcles  to  alter  the  form, 
of  thofe  humours,  and  the  aperture  of  the  eye,  inftanta- 
Deouf\y,  according  to  the  fltuation,  or  diftance,  bright- 
nefs  or  obfcuirity,  of  the  objed  to  be  viewed  ;  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  whole  mafs  of  the  eye  is  to  be  con- 
iider^d  ^s  a  fyftem  in  which  there  are  innumerable 
fireams  continually  flowing.  Now  as  we  know,  that 
in  order  to  diftinft  vidoq,  the  laws  of  optics  require  the 
figure  of  the  eye  to  be  ftridly  true  and  regular  ;  that 
it  (hould  continue  fit  for  viflon  for  a  few  moments  to* 
gether,  confidering  of  what  foft  and  pliable  fubftanceit 
is  made^  and  how  continually  changing  its  figui'e  and 
ftate,  is  what  we  can  in  no  refpedl  give  an  account  of. 
How  delightful  is  the  fearch  into  thefe  wonders !  How' 
naturally  does  ^t  lead  the  well-difpofed  mind  to  love 
and  adore  the  Almighty  Author  of  fo  excellent  a  work  ! 

There  is  indeed  none  of  the  works  of  nature,  down 
to  the  mod  common  and  contemptible  (if  any  thing 
could  be  fo  called,  which  infinite  Wifdom  has  deigned 
to  make),  that  is  not  found,  when  attentively  examined, 
to  be,  for  curiofity,  of  flrudure,  above  the  apprehenfion 
of  any  human  mind.  What  is  meaner,  or  more  com-- 
ijion  than  a  pile  of  grafs?  Yet,  whoever  with  a  micro- 
fcope,  examines  its  various  parts,  will  find  it  a  work  of 
i'uch  curioiity^  as  to  deferve  his  bighed  admiration. 

In 
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In  tbe  blade  be  will  find  a  doable  coat  tbrougbouty 
between  which  the  veflels,  which  convey  tbe  juices  to 
nourifli  it»  are  difpofed.  The  minatenefs  of  thofe  tuhies 
decreafes  to  imperceptibility.  Nor  do  the  fame  veiTels 
carry  and  return  the  juices.  Ther^  are  in  every  plant, 
and  confequently  in  every  pile  of  grafs^  two  kinds  of 
▼eflels^  analogous  to  the  veins  and  arteries  in  an  animal 
body,  by  ineans  of  which  a  circulation  of  the  juices  is 
performedr  The  blade  is  alfo  fumiAied  with  excre*. 
tory  veflels,  to  carry  off  by  perfpiration  whatever  juices 
znay  be  taken  into  the  plant,  which  may  be  fuperfluous, 
or  unfit  for  its  nourifhment,  and  with  abforbent  veflels, 
at  whofe  orifices  nourifhraent  is  taken  in  from  the  ambi- 
ent air,  as  well  as  from  the  earth  by  the  root.  The  blade 
is  always  furnifhed  with  a  ftrong  fibrous  fubftance  run* 
ning  up  it^  middle,  and  tapering  to  a  point,  for  fup-r 
porting  and  ftrengthening  it.  The  fubftance  of  the 
roots  of  all  plants,  is  quite  different  from  the  other  parts, 
in  outward  form  and  internal  ftrudure.  It  is  fo  ia 
grais.  Every  fingle  tendril  is  furoiihed  with  veiTels^ 
at  whofe  open  mouths  the  proper  juices  enter,  which, 
99  they  mount  upwards,  are  fecreted,  fo  that  thofe 
which  are  proper  for  each  refpeftive  part,  are  conveyed 
to  it ;  and  the  other  particles,  by  means  of  valves  and 
other  contrivances  within  the  vefiels,  are  ftopped  and 
turned  back.  The  fubftance  of  the  root  itfelf  is  of  three 
ibrts,  the  cortical,  or  bark,  the  wqody  part,  and  the  pith. 
Each  of  thefe  has  its  vcflels  or  paffages,  difierently  dif- 
pofed, and,  of  a  different  fize  and  make,  as.  the  micro- 
fcope  {hews.  The  feed  itfelf  is  a  miracle  of  curiofity. 
For  in  every  fingle  grain  the  ftaming  of  the  future  plant, 
or  rather  of  the  plant  itfelf  in  miniature  is  difpofed, 
fo  that  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  only  the  unfolding  of 
the  ftamina,  and  their  enlargement  by  the  addition  of 
new  juices.  If  the  opinion  of  fome  naturalifts  be  well 
founded,  viz.  that  in  the  ftamina  contained  in  a  feed, 
there  are  alfo  contained  the  ftamina  of  the  plant  which 
is  afterwards  to  fpring  from  that,  and  fo  on  for  ever, 
this  increafes  the  wonder  infinitely.  It  is  likewife  ob* 
fcrved,  that  almoft  every  plant,  if  cut  off"  above  the  root, 
will  fend  out  new  branches^  leaves^  and  feeds  almoft 
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endiefsly.  So  that  it  would  feem,  that  every  ftock  of 
every  plant,  and  confequently  every  ftalk  of  grafs,  as 
well  as  every  feed,  contained  almoft  an  infinite  number 
of  other  plants,  branches,  leaves,  and  fo  forth,  in  minia- 
ture. But  I  will  not  urge  thi^  too  far,  becaufe  there  is 
another  hypothefis,  which  does  not  require  fuch  incon*- 
ceiveable  minutenefs  of  ftamina,  nor  their  being  thus 
^ifpofed  one  within  another,  without  end,  from  the 
creation  of  the  firft  plant :  I  tnean^  the  fuppofition  o£ 
thofe  ftamina  floating  in  the  air,  in  infinite  numbers, 
and  being  received  into  proper  matrices,  and  fo  fructi- 
fying, fie  this  as  it  will,  there  are,  as  we  have  (een, 
wonders  without  end  in  fo  defpicable  an  object  as  a 
pile  of  grafs.  After  all  that  has  been  faid,  there  may, 
for  any  thing  we  know,  be  a  thoufand  times  more  un- 
known of  the  internal  fubftance  or  ftrudure  of  a  pile  of 
grafs.  We  know  not  how  two  particles  of  matter  come 
to  adhere'  to  one  another,  why  they  do  not  fall  afunder 
like  grains  of  duft  or  fand.  We  know  not  how  tha 
particles  of  nourifhment  are  taken  into  the  veflcls  of  the 
root  of  a  plant ;  how  they  are  carried  on  and  fecreted 
every  one  to  its  proper  place  ;  what  it  is  in  the  makeof 
the  particles  of  the  juice,  and  effluvia  exhaled  from  the 
root  and  blade,  which  makes  them  tafte  or  fmell  dif- 
ferently ;  what  difpofition  of  the  external  parts  makes 
the  root  part  appear  white,  and  the  blade  green,  and  fo 
oh.  Yet  this  fubjed,  in  which  there  are  fo  many  curi^ 
ofities  known  to  us,  and  enough  of  inexplicable  diificuU 
ties  to  puzzle  all  the  philofophers  of  ancient  and  moderii, 
times  is  no  rarity,  but  it  is  every  where  to  be  met  with. 
The  whole  earth  is  covered  with  it.  Whilft  every 
fingle  pile,  of  which  there  may  be  fome  thoufands  ia 
every  (quare  foot  of  ground,  is  formed  with  ail  the  ad? 
inirable  curiofity  and  exadnefe  I  have  been  here  defcrib? 
ing.  What  then  is  the  art  difplayed  in  all  the  various 
and  numberlefs  plants  of  different  fpecies  which  cover 
the  face  of  the  earth  ?  What  the  profufion  of  wprkx- 
manlhip  in  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  beafts,  birds^ 
£Ihes,  and  infeds,  which  inhabit  all  parts  of  the  eartli 
and  waters;  of  which  every  fingle  individual  difplays 
won4crs  of  inexprefiible  power  and  iQcon^eive^blc  wif- 
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dom  beyond  number  ?  "  Great  aiid  manifold  arc  thy 
''  works,  O  Lord,  in  wifdom  haft  thou  made  them  all." 
If  a  perfon  has  a  ftrong  genius  for  mathematical 
learning,  it  will  be  natural  for  him  to  improve  himfelf 
in  the  higher  parts  of  that  noble  fcience,  as  plain  and 
fpherical  trigonometry,   conic    fedions    and  fluxiont. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  me  abfolutely  neceiTary  to  the 
idea  of  a  well-improved  mind,  that  i  perfon  hie  mafter 
of  thofe  abftrufe  parts  of  mathematics.     On  the  con- 
trary, I  know  not,  whether  the  employing  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  thofe  parts  of  fcience,  which  are  rather  fub* 
lime  and  curious,  than  ufeful  in  life,  can  be  juftified  ; 
at  leaft,  where  ^  perfon  has  a  capacity  for  improving 
himfelf  and  others  in  ufeful  knowledge.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  the  exercifing  the  genius 
Sn  the  moft  difficult  parts  of  ftudy,  is  not  without  its 
ufes,  as  it  tends  to  whet  the  capacity,  and  (harpen  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  which  may^  for  any  thing  we 
know,  be  of  advantage  to  it,  in  fitting  it  for  the  fublime 
employments  of  future  ftates.     Add  to  this,   that  it  is 
not  always  eafy  to  fay  what  is  altogether  ufelefe  in  fci- 
ence. What  has  been  at  its  firft  difcovcry  looked  upon  as 
a  mere  curiofity,  has  often  been  found  aftet wards  capable 
of  being  applied  to  the  nobleft  ufes  in  fcience,  and  in 
life.     This  has  been  experienced  in  no  inftance.more 
frequently  than  in  the  difcovery  of  mathematical  pro*- 
portions.     Thofe  of  triangles  were  .difcovcred  before 
they  were  found  to  be  of  fuch  important  ufeful nefs  ia 
menfuration    and  navigation;    and  thofe   in  common 
geometry,  in  trigonometry,  conies,  and  fluxions,  before 
they  were  applied  to  aftronomical  calculations..    Nor 
can4iny  one  pronounce  with  certainty,  that  thofe  which 
have  not  yet  been  applied  to  any  dired  ufe  for  improv- 
ing fcience,  or  art,  never  will,  or  arc  capable  of  it. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  purfuit  of  any  ftudy,  however  it 
may  feem  merely  curious,  rather  than  ufeful,  is  an  cm-, 
ployment  incomparably  more  noble  and  fuitable  to  the 
dignity  of  human  life,  than  thofe  of  pleafure,  power,  or 
riches.     Though  this  is  not  faying,  that  ftudy  is  the 
fole  bufinefs  of  life,  or  that  it  may  not  be  carried  lengths 
ihconfiftent  with  our  prefent  ftate. 

For 
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For  imprtjvement  in  the  higher  mathematics,    fVol^  ^MkAA^ 
Jitts^s  and  WilforCs  Trigonometry,  Muller*s  or   De   la    ^      w,^-#^ 
Hirers  Conic  fcdions^  DittorCs^  SimpfotCs^  or  MaclaurirCs  ^f'^^  f^ 
Fluxions  may  be  ftudied,  jtA^^y^ 

At  laft  we  come  to  the  fummit  and  pinnacle  of  know-   ^  V/    . 
ledge,  the  utmoft  reach  of  human  capacity,  I  mean  the  gSt^l'^^i'^^^^ 
Newtonian  philofophy.     This  fublime  of  fcience  is  what  v         / 
very  few,  perhaps  not  fix  in  an  age,  have  been  found  ^        Tm^  • 
equal  to.     The  labours  of  that  prodigy  of  our  fpcctes  j  s  ^^**^  // 
the  calculations  and  demonftrations  upon  which  he  has  ^ji^ju^Jf^ 
founded  his  immortal  and  impregnable  ftrudure,  are    n  ^^  t^<J^ 
not  to  beinvefligated,  but  by  onepoffefledof  the  quickeft  '^^^^^^/,\]jU 
penetration,  the  moft  indefatigable  diligence,  leifure,  l^^ 
and  vacancy  of  mind.     There  are,  for  example,  fome  ^^ 
of  his  problems,  which  few  men  can  hold  out  to  go  y-  -L/c^^'*^^^* 
through  ;  few  minds  being  capable  of  keeping  on  the    ^^^^       , 
fkretch  for  fo  long  a  time  as  is  neceflary  for  the  pur-  i^ly^  t/U/^  - 
pofe.     It  will  therefore  be  in  vain  to  advife  readers  in  / 

general  to  try  their  ftrength  in  this  Achillean  bow.     It-  ^^^     ^    1 
is  however,  poffible  to  acquire  a  general  idea  of  his  phi-  JK^^  r^Hy^ 
lofophy  from  Pemberton^s  and  Mavlaurin^s  views  of  it.  ^^^j^^^Z^  ^ 
They  who  Would  go  farther,  muft  read  his  Priticipia  /     / 

with  tb«  Jefuit's  Comment,  and  his  Optics.  >u^^^^^aa^* 

I  will  here  give  a  lift  of  books,  which  will  make  a 
pretty  complete  and  ufeful  coUedion  upon  the  various 
branches  of  natural  philofophy  and  mixt  mathematics. 
Ray^i  Wifdom  of  God  in  the  creation.  Derbani^s  Phy- 
fico-theology.  Nature  difplayed.  Nieuwentyt'* s  Reli- 
gious philofopherl  jiacon^s  and  Boyle* $  Works.  •  Lieu^ 
nvenhoeVs  Arcana.  Adamses  Mtcrographia,  and  Baker'' s 
Employment  for  the  Microfcope.  Ray^s^  Ruyfcb^s^  and 
Gefner^s  Hiftory  of  Animals.  i^7///(f  Ait/y'xOrnithologia. 
Swammerdam  of  Infefts.  KeiVs  and  Gravefande'* s  Phy- 
fics.  Gravefande^s^  Defagulier's,  and  Rowning*s  Expe- 
rimental Philofophy.  HilVs  Hiftory  of  Minerals  and 
Foffils.  BlackwelPs  Herbal.  Martinis  Philofophical 
Grammar,  and  Philofophia  Britannica.  The  Trafts 
which  give  an  account  of  the  late  difcoveries  in  cledri- 
city.  Bales' s  Statics.  Coles's  Hydroftatics  and  Pneu- 
matics. Mifcellanea  Curiofa.  Philof<5phical  Tranfadions 
abridged,  and  thofe  of  the  foreign  academies  of  fciences. 
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Mufchenbroek* s  Phyfical  Effays.  KeiPsf  Win/low^ s^  and 
Heijler^s  Anatomy.  Monro's  Ofteology. ,  Boerbaave*s 
Oeconomia  Anitnalis.  Ray,  Malpbigbi,  Tournefort^  and 
Sloan  of  Plants.  Keirs  and  Gregary^s  Aftronomy. 
Peinberton*s  and  MaclauriiC s  Account  of  Sir  Ifaac  iVrw;- 
torCs  Difcoveries.  Sir  Ifaac* s  Principia,  with  the  Jefuit's 
Comment.  Dr.  HalUyU^  Huygens's^  and  Flam/lead*s 
Works.  WhijiorCs  Religious  Principles  of  Aftronomy. 
SmitVs^  Gregorfs^  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton^  Optics.  Boer'^ 
baave^s  Chemiftry.  To  which  add,  Harrises  Lexicon 
Technicum  ;  Chambers* s  Didlionary  ;  or  the  f^ncyclo^ 
pedie  now  publifhing. 

A  gentleman  of  fortune  and  leifure  will  do  well  to 
furnifh  himfelf  with  a  few  of  the  principal  inftruments 
ufed  in  experimental  philofophy,  as  an  air-pump,  which 
alone  will  yield  almoft  an  endlefs  variety  of  entertain-* 
inent ;  to  which  add  a  condenfing  engine ;  a  micro* 
fcope/  with^the  folar  aj)paratus,  which  likewife  is  alone 
fufficient  to  fill  up  the  leifure  hours  of  a  life ;  a  tele- 
fcope  of  the  Gregorian  conftrudion*;  a  fet  of  prifms^ 
and  other  glafTes  for  the  experiments  in  light  and 
colours  ;  a  fet  of  artificial  magnets  ;  an  eledlrical  ma« 
chine  j  and  a  pair  of  Mr.  N^ale^s  patent  globes^ 

SECT.    V. 

Of  forming  a  Tajle  in  polite  Learning  and  Arts. 

TO  fay,  that  a  gentleman  has  attained  the  utmoft 
perfection  of  the  human  genius,  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  politer  fciences  of  criticifm,  poetry,  oratory,  and 
antiquities,  and  of  the  elegant  arts  of  painting,  mufip^ 
fculpture,  and  architecture,  would  undoubtedly  be  im«- 
proper.  And  yet  it  may  juftly  be  affirmed,  that  a  very 
moderate  (kill  in  them  is  fufficient ;  as  that  kind  of 
knowledge  is  at  beft  only  the  embellifhment,  not  the 
fubftantial  excellence  of  a  character.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied,  that  many,  efpecially  men  of  fortune,  do 
purfue  the  ftudy  of  thofe  elegances  to  lengths  incon*- 
fiftent  with  the  fhortnefs  and  and  uncertainty  of  life, 

and 

*  The  beft  and  largeft  inftruments  of  this  kind,  bevond  comparifoivf 
that  have  ever  been  madCj  arcthofe  coMi-uScd  by  Mr.  Stcrt  oi  Surry-fireci^ 
lA the  Strand,  Undm.     lA^tJUn^' 
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with  the  awful  and  ferious  bulinefs  to  be  done  in  it. 
Solid  and  ufeful  knowledge,  efpecially  among  the  great, 
gives  way  almoft  entirely  to  tafte.  And  even  of  that,  a 
very  great  part  is  only  affedation  and  cant,  rattier  thao^ 
true  dilcernment.  In  mufic,  for  example,  I'think  it 
rouft  be  "Owned,  that  there  are  few  civilized  nations,  in 
which  there  is  fo  little  true  tafte,  as  in  England;  the 
proof  of  which  is,  the  extremely  fmall  number  of  our 
<:aontry-men  and  women,  who  excel  either  in  perform- 
ance or  compolition.  in  France  and  Italy^  on  the  con- 
trary^ and  feveral  other  countries  of  Europe^  there  are 
very  few  towns,  or  evert  villages,  in  which  there  are 
not  fome  able  artifts  in  mufic.  And  yet  we  know,  that 
there  is  not  a  country  in  the  world,  in  which  muficians, 
efpecially  foreigners,  are  fo  much  encouraged,  as  here. 
This  cannot  be  afcribed  to  our  natural  taAe  for  jnuiic  ; 
for  that  would  appear  in  our  excelling  in  the  art.  It 
muft  therefore  be  owing  te  an  a(re<ftation  of  what  we  do 
not  poffefs,  which  cofts  us  a  great  many  thOufands  a- 
year,  and  muft  yield  but  very  little  entertainment.  For 
the  pleafure  a  perfon  receives  from  mufic,  or  any  of  the 
other  beaux  arts,  is  proportionable  to  the  tafte  and  dif« 
cernment  he  has  in  them. 

Perhaps,  the  fame  might  be  faid  of  fome  other  ele- 
gances, as  well  as  of  mufic.  But  I  fliall  only  i^n  gene- 
ral add,  that  whoever  purfues  what  is  merely  ornamen- 
tal, to  the  ncgied  of  the  ufeful  bufinefs  of  life  ;  and, 
inftead  of  confidering  iuch  things  only  as  ornaments 
and  amufements,  makes  them  his  whole  or  chief  em- 
ployment, does  not  underftaad,  nor  adl  up  to,  the  tru$ 
dignity  of  his  nature. 

On  the  ftudy  of  clailical  learning  and  antiquities,  I 
eannot  help  faying,  that  it  is  really  a  matter  of  no  fmall 
eoncern,  to  fee  nien  of  learning  flraining  beyond  all 
bounds  of  fenfe  in  heaping  encomiums  on  the  great  wri-r 
ters  of  antiquity,  which  there  is  reafon  to  think  thofe 
great  men  would  blufti  to  read.  To  hear  thofe  gentle- 
men, pne  would  imagine  the  ancients  all  giants  in  know- 
ledge, and  the  moderns  pigmies.  Whereas  it  is  much 
more  probable,  that  the  antiquity  of  the  v^orld  was  its 
yputh,  or  immature  age,  and  that  the  hu (nan  fpecies, 
.  N  3  like 
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like  an  individual,  have  gradually  improved  by  length 
of  time  ;  and,  having  the  advantage  of  the  inquiries  and 
obfervations  of  the  paft  ages,  have  accordingly  profited 
by  them,  and  brought  real  and  properly  fcientific 
knowledge  to  heights,  which  we  have  no  reafon  to  ima- 
gine the  ancients  had  any  conception  of.  The  whole 
advantage  antiquity  feems  to  have  of  the  prefent  times, 
as  far  a3  we  know,  and  it  would  be  ftrange  if  we  {houl4 
reafon  upon  what  we  do  not  know,  is  in  works  of  fancy. 
The  ftyle  of  the  ancient  orators  and  poets  is  perhapd 
fuperior  to  that  of  any  of  our  produdtions,  in  grandeur, 
and  in  elegance.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  it  (hould  be  fo; 
In  the  popular  governments  of  Greece  and  Rome,  where 
almoft  every  point  was  to  be  gained  by  dint  of  elo- 
quence, and  where  kings  were  clients  to  private  plea-« 
ders,  it  was  to  beexpedled,  that  the  art  of  oratory  (hould 
be  cultivated,  and  encouraged  to  the  utmoft. 

The  very  found  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  gives  thp 
writings  in  thofe  languages  a  fweetnefs  and  majefty, 
which  none  of  ourfeeble,  unmufical  tongues  can  reachJ 
How  ftiould  ah  Engl'ijh  or  Trench  poet  have  aiiy  chance 
of  equalling  the  produdions  of  thofe  who  wrote  in  a 
language  which  exprefled  thecommoneft  thoughts  with' 
more  pomp  of  found,  than  our  modern  tongues  will  lend' 
to  the  molt  fublime  conceptions  J    ^         ^ 

^on  d'apameibomenos  profepbe podoi  okjs  Ach'dleus^  HoM. 

.■■ .  .        . 

«*  The  fwift- footed  Achilles  anfwcred  him." 

Here  is  more  grandeur  of  found  to  exprefs  almoft  no- 
thing, than  Milton  could  find  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
our  language  to  clothe  the  greateft  thoughts  that  per- 
haps ever  entered  into  an  uninfpired  imagination.  For 
'  what  is  there  in  the  liiad^  ftript  of  the  majefty  of  the 
Greeks  that  can  equal  the  following  hymn  to  the  Su- 
preme Boing,  fung  by  the  firft  parents  of  mankind  in 
innocence : 

"  Thefe  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good 
••  Almivljty  !  Thine  this  univerfal  frame, 
•^  Thus  wondrous  fair.    Thyfelf  how  wondrous  then ! 
«*  Unfpeakable !  who  iitt'ft  aboTC  tliefe  heav'ns, 

<.*Ta 
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*'  To  us  Invinhk,  or  dimly  ieen 
-  •*  In  thcfe  thy  loweit  works.     Yet  thcfe  declare 
**  Thy  goodnefs  beyond  thought,  and  pow'r  divine. 
<<'  Speak  ye,  who  boll  can  tell,  ye  Tons  of  light ! 
**  AngeU  !  for  ye  b^iiold  him,  and  with  (ongs 
*•  And  choral  fymphonies,  da)  without  night, 
**  Circle  his  throne  rejoicing.     Vc  in  hcav*n  ! 
S*  On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol, 
"  tiim  firft,  him  lait>  him  midit,  aud  without  end,*'  &c. 

How  would  thefe  thoughts  (hine  in  Homer^s  Greek  ! 
How  would  Lonjinus  have  celebrated  fuch  a  paffage  in 
a  venerable  ancient !  How  would  our  Daciers  and  our 
Popes  have  celebrated  it!  Let  us  not  therefore  be  im- 
pofed  00  by  found  ;  but  while  we  pay  due  praife  to  an-  • 
tiquity,  let  us  not  refufe  it  to  fuch  of  the  moderns  as 
Jiave  deferved  it  even  in  thofe  arts,  in  which  the  an- 
cients have  exhibited  their  utmoft  abilities. 

But  though  it  ^ould  be  confefled,  that  the  ancient 
poets,  orators,  and  fculptoys  have  in  forae  refpedls  out- 
done the  moderns ;  when  this  is  faid,  all  is  faid,  that 
^an  with  truth  be  affirmed  of  their  fuperiority  to  us. 
For  in  mod  parts  of  folid  fcience,  they  were  mere 
children  :  Their  phyfiology  is  egregious  trifling,  and 
groundlefs  hypothefis,  drawn  not  fo  much  from  nature, 
as  from  fancy.  Their  theology  or  mythology  is  a  mix- 
ture of  fenfe,  myftery,  fable,  and  impurity.  Their 
ethics  are  well  enough  for  what  they  have  delivered. 
But  it  is  a  ftru£lure  without  conne<ftion,  and  v^ithout 
foundation.  Whoever  has  ftudied  fVoolla/ton^s  Reli- 
gion of  Nature  delineated,  will  hardly  think  Arijlotlc's 
Ethics,  or  Tullfs  Offices,  worth  reading,  for  th«  faka 
of  improvement  ip  real  and  fcientific  kno\vledge  of  the 
foundation  and  obligations  of  morality.  He  who  has 
digefted  Dr.  Clark^s  noble  work,  will  hardly  have  re- 
courfe  to  Cicero^  Of  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  for  juft 
ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  a  rational  fcheme  of 
religion.  Who  would  name  fuch  philfophers  as  Pliny^ 
or  JElian,  with  Mr.  Boyhf  or  Mr.  Ray?  Who  would 
think  of  comparing  ^rijlotle^s  Logic  with  Mr.  Locke^s^ 
or  Ptolemy^s  Aftronomy  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton^ s? 
There  are  many  whole  fciences  known  in  our  times,  of 
If  hich  the  ancients  had  not  the  lead  fufpicion,  and  arts 
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Which  they  haye  had  no  conception.  All  the  difcove* 
ties  made  by  tbofe  noble  inftruments,  the  telefcope,  the 
inicrofcope,  and  the  air-pump ;  the  phenomena  of 
eledricity ;  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  various 
other  difcoveries  in  anatomy ;  the  whole  theory  of  lijght 
and  colours ;  almoft  all  that  is  known  of  the  laws  by 
which  the  thachine  of  the  world  is  governed  ;  the  me-t 
thods  of  ^Igabra  aqd  fluxions;  printing,  clocks,  the 
compafs,  gunpowder,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more^ 
are  the  produdions  of  the  induftry  and  fagacity  of  the 
inoderns.  It  is  therefore  very  unaccountable,  that 
many  ftudious  men  fhould  exprefs^  on  all  occafiohs,  fuch 
an  unbounded  and  unreafpnabie  admiration  of  the  an*- 
cients,  merely  for  the  elegances  and  fublimities,  which 
appear  in  their  works  of  fancy,  which  are  likewife  dif- 
graced  in  many  places  by  a  trifling  and  childifh  extra- 
vagance, running  often  fo  far  into  the  marvellous,  as 
quite  to  lofe  fight  of  the  probable.  Witnefs  Vtrgirt 
prophetical  harpies,  blieeding  twigs,  and  one-eyed  Brob-^ 
dignagians',  Horner^ s  fpeaking  horfes,  fcoldlng  god-r 
defTes,  and  Jupiter  enchanted  with  Venus* s  girdle;  and 
Chides  firing  of  unqatural  and  monftrous  fidions  fron^ 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  book  ! 

Whoever  may  be  difpofed  to  queftioh  wl^at  is  here 
faid  as  a  peculiar  or  new  notion,  may  read  Mr.  Locke 
on  the  Condu6t  of  the  Underflanding,  and  IVotton's  and 
Baker* s  Refledions  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning ; 
there  he  will  find  the  fubjed  difcuifed  in  a  more  copi- 
ous manner,  t^^n  the  bounds  of  this  treatife  would 
allow. 

It  is  therefore  very  neceflary,  that  in  cultivating  ^ 
tafte,  people  take  qare  to  value  the  ancients  only  for 
what  is  truly  valuable  ^n  them,  and  not  to  prefer  them, 
nniverfally  and  in  the  grofs,  to  the  moderns,  who,  by 
the  advantage  of  fuqceeding  to  the  labours  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  have  acquired  incomparably  the  fuperiprity  over 
them  in  almoU  all  parts  of  real  knowledge  drawn  from 
adual  obfervation ;  in  method  and  clofenefs  of  reafon- 
ing ;  in  depth  of  inquiry ;  in  more  various  ways,  as 
well  as  more  compendious  methods  of  coming  at  truth; 
findi  in  general,  in  whatever  is  ufeful  for  improving  the 
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underftanding ;  advantages  as  much  faperior  to  what 
ferves  only  to  refine  the  imagination,  and  work  upon 
the  paffions,  as  it  is  of  more  confequence  that  a  man  re- 
ceive improvement  in  true  knowledge,  than  that  he  pafs 
|iis  life  in  a  pleating  dream. 

3efides  tt)e  ancient  hiftorians  mentioned  under  tho 
article  of  biftory^  whoever  would  form  his  tafte  upoa 
the  bed  models,  mud  be  in  fome  meafure  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  poets,  as  Homer,  Pindar,  Sophocles,  Eu^ 
ripides,  Callin^acbusy  Tbeocrtttis,  AriftophtCktie^,  Anacreon. 
Their  orators,  as  Demojlbenes,  Ifocrates,  and  j^chines^ 
The  philofophers,  whofe  works  in  that  language  are 
come  down  to  us,  are  to  be  looked  into,  not  fo  much 
on  Recount  of  thei^  fentiments,  of  which  above,  as  their 
fiyle  and  manner,  The  chief  of  them  are,  Flatty,  who 
alfo  gives  an  account  of  the  philofophy  oi  Socrates,  Ari^ 
Jtotle,  JCenQpbon,  Plt^tarcb,  EpiSletus,  Longinus,  yamblu 
fbus,  who  gives  ap  account  of  Pythagoras,  Tbeopbrajlus^ 
Hierocles,  jE,lian^  To  thefe  may  be  added  Pbilo  Ju^ 
daus,  Diogenes  Laertiu^^  and  M^ix.  Tyrius.  The  greateft 
ancient  philofophers,  who  writ  in  Latin,  are  Cicero^ 
Pliny,  Seneca,  Lucretius,  ^intilianf  Lucius  Apuleius,  an4 
Boetbius.  The  beft  Latin  poets  are  Virgil,  Horace,  3>- 
fence,  Juvenal,  Perfius,  Plautus,  Lucretius,  Seneca  the 
tragic  poet,  Martial,  Lucan^  S^^^i^h  Aufonius^  and 
Claudian^ 

Whoever  has  a  mind  to  look  into  the  Fathers,  after  w  '^LitA 

having  got  a  little  acquaintance  with  what  is  afcribed  €f^^i&f^^'^ 
to  Barnabas,  Clement,  Hernias y  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp^^^^^jLA^-^^^^'^^^^' 
and  with  the  remains  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus ,  Ireeneus^ 
Cyprian,  TertuUian,  Ju/lin  martyr,  Origen,  Jerome,  Au-> 
gt^in,  Eufebius,  and  Ladantiur,  or  as  many  of  them  as 
he  can  conveniently  look  into,  may  reft  contented  with 
what  he  will  have  gained  by  that  ftudy^ 

There  may  be  a  few  other  ancient  authors,  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  a  gentleman  may  find  his  advantage  in 
looking  into.  And  there  are  great  parts  of  moft  of  thofo 
here  mentioned,  which  it  were  better  to  pafs  over. 
There  are,  almoft  in  all  the  ancient  uninfpired  writers, 
fiumberlefs  exceptionable  and  wrong-turned  fentiments, 

of 
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of  whicb  the  judicious  reader's  difcernment  will  obviate 
the  bad  effe&s. 
,  Ufeful  books  in  criticifra  are,  HefycJAus^  Suidas^  He-- 

dericus's  Lexicon,  Scapula^  and  Conjian tineas  Lexicon  j 
Ste^bens^s  Thefaurus;'-<^i«/ie;or^AVDi<3ionary;  Potter^s 
CreeK^XiA  Kenneths  jRo;wa«  Antiquities  ;  Montfaucoris 
Palaograpbia  Graca^  and  Antiquite  Expliquee ;  the  va- 
rious authors  colledled  in  Gndvius^s  and  Gronovius^s 
Thefaurus  ;  in  Ballengre^s  Novus  Tbefaufus^  in  Gruter*^ 
Fax  j4rtium\  and  a  multitude  of  others  enumerated  by 
Wajfe  in  his  Memorial  concerning  the  Defiderata  in 
Learning,  printed  in  Bibliatbeca  Literaria^  Land.  lyii. 
No.  iii.  Among  the  ancients,  Arijtotle^  Longinus^  and 
i     ^nntilian.      Among  the   French^    JOacier   and   BoJ/t4, 

0   ?'^n^  ^"^  among  the  Engli/b,  Addifon  and  Pope  are  good 

L^     ^         critics. 


"px^i/yx^ci^iy  "  I  cannot  here  help  making  a  remark  upon  the  man- 

0        Ql^U,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  thofe  profeffed  critics,  who  undertake  tQ 

;  {fa/y^  i''*Hf anflate,  comment,  anfwer,  or  write  remarks  upon  au- 

^^  ^  '       thors.     Thefe  gentlemen  feem  generally  to  run  greatly 

.'  ^"^^^  "^^  into  extremes  either  in  praifing  or  blaming,     I  own  I 

cannot  perfuade  myfelf  that  Horner^  for  examfple,  un- 
derftood  the  anatomy  ot  the  human  body  as  perfedly 
as  Boerhaave^  merely  from  the  circumftance  ef  his 
wounding  his  heroes  in  fo  many  different  parts.  Nor 
can  I  think  that  Mi*.  Cbambers  could  have  extraded  his 
circle  of  the  arts  and  fciences  cut  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyfley,  even  with  the  help  of  Pop^\  and  Dacier^s  notes 
into  the  bargain.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  there  is  fome  of  the  genuine  fpirit  of  poe- 
try in  Sir  Ricbard  Blackmore^s  works,  notwithftanding 
what  the  fatirical  Dean  Swift  has,  in  the  bitternefs  of 
his  wit,.faid  againft  him.  Nor  does  it  clearly  appear  to 
nie  that  all  the- heroes  in  the  Dunciad  deferve  a  place  in 
the  lift  of  votaries  of  the  goddefs  of  DuUnefs. 

I  have  made  this  remark  for  the  fake  of  taking  occa- 
fion  to  caution  readers  not  to  let  themfelves  be  mifled 
by  critics  or  commentators  ;  but,  after  endeavouring  to 
fix  a  fet  of  rational,  clear,  and  indifputable  marks, 
whereby  to  judge  of  the  real  excellences  or  blemifhes 

of 
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of  the  works  they  read,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  to 
read  the  critics,  but  to  ufe  their  own  judgmetit. 

The  beft  Engli/b  poets  are  Speaccr^  Milton^  Sbakejpear^ 
fValkr^  RowCy  Addi/on,  Fope. 

I  mention  only  thofe  whofe  writings  are  generally  in*  ^J>, 
nocent.    Wit  or  genius,  when  applied  to  the  corrupting    fn^  ^  ^*^ 
or  debauching  the  mind  or  manners  of  the  reader,  ought  g^  tg^ 

to  he  doomed  to  in&my  apd  oblivion.    And  it  is  the  "^^^^   ^  w^a 
difgrace  of  our  country  aod  religion,  that  fuch  fluff  as  ,f^,,^^j£s^i^V^ 
the  greateft  parts  of  the  works  of  a  Dryden,  or  a  Congrcve^  /TTM^^'^Ty* 
and  fuch  like,  fliould  be  in  print. 

Among  the  French  there  are  feveral  good  writers  in 
the  Belles  Lettres,  as  Corniille  and  Racine^  Roilin,  Da-    jil. 
ficr^  Fenelan^  Boileoi^^  and  MoHere,  the  beft  writer  of     ' '^ 
comedy  who  has  nouriflied  fince  Terence ;  his  charac- 
ters being  all  well  drawn,  his  moral  always  good,  and. 
his  language  chafte  and  decent.  ;i^^  -     jt 

To  acquire  a  tafte  in  painting,  fculpture,  and  archi-  ikjJjQ  nX^ 
tefture,  travel  is  the  moft  efledlual  mean$.     But  fuch,  ^         ±.      * 
whofe  convenience  it  docs  not  fuit  to  go  abroad,  may  ^yiM^^^  J 
fee  fome  fmall  colledlions  of  valuable  paintings  and  fta-  O^L/^f ti^ 
tues  in  our  own  country,  and  may  with  advantage  read  /  /    Quj 

on  painting  and  defign,  Harris^  Du  Bos,  Richard/on^  '^^W^/^^**^ 
Frefnay^  Laireffcy  the  Jefuit's  Art  of  Perfpeclive,  Des 
Piles^  Roma  Illi^ratcL  Da  Finci,  Grave/amde,  and  Dit^ 
ton  on  Perfpeclive.    T^jL/^^y%fC0 ^lnyi^^^  ^LtT^'y^^  ~ 

On  architedure,  T^fl/Zarfw,  He  Chamhray^  Fdibien^ 
Sebq/iian^  Le  Clerc^  Perrault^  Freart^  and  Evelyn.  And 
on  ftatuary,  Alberti  and  Richard/on. 

SECT.    VL 

Of  Travel. 

THERE  ^re  three  countries,  of  which  it  may  be  an    /^  (L^'^^V^ 
advantage  to  a  gentleman  of  fortune  to  fee  a  little;  ^^  *'    •/ 
I  mean  Holland^  France^  and  luly.    The  firft,  with  Jtyjef^A/y^ 
a  view  to  commerce  and  police  ;  the  fecond  to  the  elc-    f  *  'fZiAM 
^ance  of  life ;  and  the  laft  to  curiofities  in  art,  ancient  u4.€/*'*^^^^ 
and  modern. 


There  is  a  pedantry  in  travel,  as  w^U  as  other  accom-       ^ 
plilhments.    And  where  there  is  not  a  diredl  view  to  .^ajU^  cd'*^^ 
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real  improvement,  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  maj 
be  very  fooli(hly  (pent  in  rambling  over  the  world,  and 
ftaring  at  ftrange  figiits. 

In  order  to  reap  benefit  from  travel,  it  is  abfblutely 
necelTary  that  a  gentleman  know  well  his  own  country 
before  he  fets  out;  that  nothing  he  may  meet  with  may 
be  ftraoge  to  him,  but  what  is  peculiar  to  the  place  he 
travels  through,  by  which  means  he  may  fave  himfelf  a 
great  deal  of  otherwife  loft  labour.  This  will  alfo  en- 
able him  to  deteraiine  immediately  in  what  particulars 
our  own  country  has  the  advantage  of  foreign  parts,  and 
the  contrary.  It  will  alio  be  necefiary,  that  he  make 
himfelf  matter,  before  he  fets  out,  of  as  much  of  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  countries,  apd  what  may  be  wor- 
thy of  his  attention  in  them,  as  can  be  had  in  books,  or 
converfation  with  thofe  who  have  travelled,  by  which 
means  he  will  go  properly  prepared  to  every  place  and 
every  objed^  A  correfpondence  with  men  of  abilities 
and  intereft  in  the  places  one  is  to  go  to,  ought  alio  to 
be  eflabliflied,  before  he  fets  out,  that  no  time  may  be 
loft  in  finding  out  fuch  after  his  arrival. 

The  principal  objeds  of  inquiry  of  a  traveller  are 
evidently  the  characters  and  manners  of  different  na- 
tions, their  arts  of  government,  connedions,  and  inte- 
refts,  the  advantages  or  difadvantages  of  different  coun-. 
tries,  as  to  adminiftration,  police,  commerce,  and  the 
reft,  with  the  ftate  of  literature  and  arts,  and  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  An  account  of  what  one  has  ob«- 
ferved  in  each  diff^ent  country,  with  the  remarks 
which  occurred  upon  the  fpot,  ought  to  be  conftantly 
kept. 

Nothing  fets  forth  to  view  more  confpicuoufly  the 
difference  between  a  young  man  of  fenfe  and  a  fool, 
than  travel.  The  firft  returns  from  foreign  parts  im- 
proved in  eafinefs  of  behaviour,  in  modefty,  in  freedom 
of  fentiment,  and  readinefs  to  make  allowances  to  thofe 
who  differ  from  him,  and  in  ufeful  knowledge  of  men 
and  manners.  The  other  brings  back  with  him  a  laced 
coat,  a  fpoiled  conftitution,  a  gibberifii  of  broken  French 
and  Italian^  and  an  awkward  imitation  of  foreign  ge-. 
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One  good  confequence  of  an  Etigli/b  gentleman's 
haying  feeh  other  countries,  if  be  has  any  underftand^ 
ing,  will  be,  his  returning  home  more  than  ever  difpofed 
to  enjoy  his  own.     For  whoever  rightly  underftands 
wherein  the  true  happinefs  of  a  nation  confiils,  will  ac- 
knowledge, that  thefe  highly-favoured  lands,  were  they 
covered  ten  months  in  the  year  with  fnow,  and  boafted  i   / 
neither  tree  nor  flirub,  would  have  incomparably  the  /  / 
advantage  of  Italj^  with  her  orange  groves,  her  breath-  /  / 
ing  ftatues,  and  her  melting  ftrains  of  mufic ;  oi  France  A/ 
with  all  her  gaudy  finery  and  outfide  elegance ;  and  or 
Spain^  with  her  treafures  from  the  New  World.    Who 
would  compare  with  happy  Britain,  a  country,  in  which 
even  all  thefe  united,  but  which  was  deprived  of  that 
one,  that  firft  of  bleffings,  the  glory  of  Human  Nature^ 
without  which  life  is  but  a  lingering  death !  I  mean,  the  | 
ineftimable  privilege  of  enjoying  in  peaoe  whatever 
Heaven  has  lent,  of  inquiring  freely  into  facred  truths 
and  of  worlhipping  the  Almighty  Father  of  All  in  fin- 
cerity  and  fimplicity,  according  to  the  dictates  of  con*^ 
fcience,  unbiafled  and  unterrified  by  dragoons,  by  racks^^  ] 
and  fires,  and  mercilefs  Inquifitors? 

SECT.   VII. 

Of  the  comparative  Importance  of  the  various  Branches  of 
Knowledge  rejpe£lively,  and  with  regard  to  different 
Ranks  and  Stations. 

WE  have  thus  takeh  a  curfory  view  of  fcience^ 
and  feen  what  is  to  be  ftudied  and  learned,  in 
order  to  acquire  the  diftinguifiied  and  rare  charader  of 
a  man  of  general  and  univerfal  knowledge.  To  be 
completely  matter  of  every  one  of  the  branches  I  have 
here  treated  of,  only  as  far  as  they  are  already  known, 
is  what  no  one  man  ever  will  be  capable  of,  much  lefs 
of  improving  them  by  new  difcoveries  and  additions  of 
his  own.  But  a  man  of  fine  natural  parts,  a  ftrong  con- 
ftitution,  a  turn  to  application,  an  eafy  fortune,  a  vacant 
mind,  and  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  an  early  in- 
trodudion,  in  a  free  and  rational  manner,  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  various  parts  of  knowledge,  and  of  a  let  of 

learned 
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learned  and  communicative  friends,  and  of  travel ;  fucb 
a  perfon  may,  in  the  courfe  of  a  life,  acquire  a  mafterl/ 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  and  principal  parts  of 
fcience,  fo  as  to  apply  them  with  eafe  and  readinefs  to 
his  occafions  for  entertaining  and  inftruding  others,  as 
well  as  enriching  and  aggrandizing  his  own  mind,  and 
perfeding  his  whole  charader.  Such  a  perfon  may  alfo 
improve  Tome  particular  parts  of  knowledge  by  his  fs-^ 
gacity  and  induftry. 

.  To  confider  only  one*s  own  entertainment  and  ad- 
'  vantage,  one  ought  rather  to  defire  a  general  knowledge 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  than  to  carry  any  one  particular 
fcience  to  great  lengths.  For  the  advantage  of  learn* 
ing,  the  improver  of  a  fingle  art  or  fcience  is  the  moft 
valuable  man,  though  he  may  not  be  at  all  a  completely^ 
acoomplifhed  charader. 

The  moft  important  of  all  fciences,  is  ethics^  with 
whatever  is  conneded  with  them,  as  theology,  hiftory, 
the  theory  of  government,  and  the  like.  Next  to  thefc 
phyfiology  at  large,  or  whatever  comes  under  the  head 
gf  pure  and  mixed  mathematics.  Inferior  to  thefe  iit 
importance  are  the  politer  arts  of  poetry,  painting,  archie 
tedure,  and  the  reft.  And  to  poiTefs  ever  fo  perfed  a 
knowledge  of  languages  only,  I  (hould  reckon  the  loweft 
pitch  of  learning. 

For  perfons  of  the  mercantile  ranks  of  life,  the  Lathi 
^nd  French  languages,  writidg,  arithmetic,  and  mer- 
chants' accounts,  geography,  hiftory,  and  the  theory  of 
commerce,  are  the  indifpenfable  branches  of  learning. 
They  may  purfue  the  others  to  what  lengths  their  cir- 
cumftances  and  leifure  will  allow. 

To  accomplifli  a  gentleman  for  the  bench,  or  for  the 
employment  of  a  ch amber- counfellor,  a  perfed  know- 
ledge of  the  theory  of  government,  and  foundations  of 
fociety,  is  indifpenfably  neceflary.  To  which  muft  be 
added  an  immenfe  apparatus  of  knowledge  of  the  feve- 
ral  fpecies  of  law  (which  in  England  is  the  moft  volu- 
minous and  unweildy  of  all  ftudies ;  our  law  being,  to 
the  ftiame  of  juftice,  a  chaos,  not  an  univerfe)  and  almoft 
of  every  thing  elle,  about  which  mankind  have  any 
connedion  or  intercourfe  with  one  another.  As  I  can- 
not 
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not  fee  the  budnefs  of  pleading  at  the  bar,  in  any  other  i 
light  than  that  of  a  mirchievous  inventioni  calculated 
wholly  for  the  purpofe  of  difguifing  truth,  and  altoge-* 
ther  incapable  of  being  applied  to  any  honeft  purpofe^ 
(for  truth  wants  no  colouring)  I  (hall  therefore  fay  no* 
thrng  farther  on  the.  head  of  law. 

The  phyfician  ought  to  be  furniflied  with  a  perfedt 
knowledge  of  the  whole  body  of  phyfiology.  The 
tnain  pillars^  on  which  he  is  to  ere£l  his  flrudure,  are 
anatonny,  chemiftry,  and  botany.  But  the  able  ft  and 
inoft  fuccefsful  of  the  faculty  have  always  acknowledged^ 
that  experience  is  the  only  fure  foundation  for  pradice  ; 
and  have  advifed  ftudents  in  that  faculty,  rather  to 
negleift  all  other  books,  than  thofe,  which  contain  the 
hiftory  of  difeafes,  and  methods  of  cure,  delivered  by 
thofe  who  have  been  eminent  in  the  therapeutic  art. 

As  for  divines^  I  cannot  help,  with  great  fubmiffion^ 
remarking,  that  there  is  no  order  qf  men  whatever^ 
whofe  (ludies  and  inquiries  ought  to  be  more  univerfal 
and  extenfive.  Philological  learning  has,  in  my  hum* 
ble  opinion,  been  too  much  honoured  in  being  regarded 
AS  almoft  the  only  neceflary  accomplifliment  of  thi? 
clergy.  To  form  the  important  chara'der  of  a  teacher  of 
Sacned  Truth,  a  difpenfer  of  Divine  Knowledge  ;  what 
fuperior  natural  gifts,  what  noble  improvements  are  not 
ncceffary,  in  our  times,  when  the  miraculous  powers^ 
by  which  Chriftianity  was  firft  eftablifhed,,  have  ceafed  I 
If  it  be  the  important  bulinefs  of  that  facred  order  of 
men  to  labour  for  the  improvement  of  Human. Nature^ 
it  feen>s  highly  neceflary,  that  they  perfectly  underftand 
Human  Nature.  If  the  reformation  of  mankind  be 
their  province,  they  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
ways  of  men,  as  they  are  to  be  learned  from  hiftory^ 
and  by  converfation.  The  prevailing  vices  of  the  times  ^ 
the  hindrances  to  amendment;  the  current  errors  in 
opinion;  the  fecret  fprings  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  i& 
worked  to  good  or  bad  purpofes;  the  innocent  ftrata- 
gems,  by  which  mankind  are  to  be  won,  firft  to  liften 
to,  and  then  to  follow  advice  ;  the  gentle  arts  of  touch- 
ing their  paflions,  and  a£ling  upon  their  minds,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  will  fuit  their  various  cafts  and  inclinations; 

4  thefe 
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tbefe  ought  to  be  fo  thoroughly  underftood  by  a  ditine, 
that  he  may,  both  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  converfation, 
(by  which  laft,  he  may  gain  as  many,  or  perhaps  more 
profelytes  to  virtue,  than  any  way)  be  completely  fur- 
xiiihed  for  the  inftrudtion  and  reformation  of  mankind. 
The  works  of  nature  hold  forth  diflindly  the  glorious 
Author  of  Nature;  That  knowledge  ought  therefore 
to  be  thought  a  neceflary  part  of  the  learning  of  the 
facred  difpenfers  of  religion,  iince  juft  notions  of  God  ' 
are  the  foundation  of  true  religion.  To  enter  deeply 
into  the  profound  fenfe  and  noble  beauties  of  Scripture, 
a  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  languages,  in  which 
the  facred  books  were  penned,  is  abfolutely  neceiTary* 
For  the  true  idea  of  preaching,  is  making  mankind  ac-^ 
quainted  with  Divine  Revelation,  as  it  (lands  in  the 
Bible,  from  which  every  fingle  dodrine  or  precept,  to 
be  communicated  to  the  people,  is  to  be  drawn,  and 
from  no  other  fountain  whatever.    It  is  therefore  greatly 

f  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  too-prevalent  cuftom  of  taking 
a  detached  paffage  of  Scripture  as  a  motto,  and  de^^ 
claiming  tkpon  the  fubjed  from  the  preacher's  own 
funds,  were  changed  for  a  judicious  practical  comment 
upon  a  conne(3:ed  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  the  audience  might  in  time  comprehend  the 
general  fcheme  of  Revelation,  and  to  read  the  Scriptures 
with  underftanding,  fo  as  to  judge  for  thea;irelves.  To 
be  duly  qualified  for  this,  a  very  great  apparatus  of  cri- 
tical learning,  and  knowledge  of  Oriental  Antiquity, 
and  Hiftory,  civil  and  eccjefiaftic,  is  neceflary.  A  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  obligations  of  morality  b^ing 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  a  teacher  of  virtue,  it  is  required, 
that  he  be  a  matter  in  the  fcience  of  ethics.  And,  as 
much  more  is  to  be  done  with  mankind  by  affe&ing 
their  palfions,  than  by  a  cool  addrefs  to  their  reafoii 

.  (though  truth  ought  to  be  the  bafis  of  the  pathetic), 
the  principles  of  oratory  are  to  be  well  underftood  by  a 
preacher.  Nor  ought  the  embellifhments  of  delivgtjL 
to  be  neglefte^Tas  ( 1  <!:annot  ti&lb  addm^  with  conceri^, 
j  they  are  to  a  uiamcful  degree.  For  while  the  mock- 
^ero  6t  the  theatre  Itudies  now  to  give  the  utmoft  force 

3  ^^ 
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of  utterance  to  every  fyllable  of  the  fuftian  rant^  which 
makes  the  bulk  of  our  ftage  entertainments,  the  vener- 
able explainer  of  the  Divine  will  to  mankind  treats  of 
the  beauty  of  virtue,  the  deformity  of  vice,  ^the  excel- 
lences of  a  religion  which  has  God  himfeif  for  its  author, 
the  endlefs  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  hideous  puni(hments 
of  hell,  and  all  in  a  manner  fo  unmoved  and  unmovingy 
that,  while  the  actor  becomes  tne  rBal  character  he  re- 
fficlents,  and  commands  every  paflion  at  his  pleafure, 
the  preacher  can  nardly  gain  attention ;  hardly  feems 
tiimleli  (if  we  did  not  know  it  bthfcrfflfe J  tS^  l)erieve 
llB  own  doctrines,  or  to  care  wnetner  his  audience  do. 
or  not* 

lUt  to  return ;  there  is  fcarce  any  branch  of  know* 
ledge  which  does  not,  one  way  or  other,  add  a  confirm* 
ation  to  revealed  religion.  Which  (hews,  that  if  it  were 
pollible  for  a  clergyman  to  matter  the  whole  circle  of 
the  fciences,  he  would  find  ufe  and  advantage  from  his 
ncquifitions.  And  in  converfation,  what  an  afcendant 
would  not  a  general  knowledge  of  artt,  of  trade,  of  the 
Various  ways  of  life,  give  a  reformer  of  manners  over 
taaokind,  for  their  advantage,  when  he  could  enter 
into  their  ways,  and  deal  with  them  upon  their  own 
terms  ? 

Gonfidering  the  variety  of  requifites  for  completely 
accompliOiing  a  divine,  one  cannot  help  faying,  with  * 
the  apoftle,  •*  Who  is  fufficient  for  thelc  things  ?"  But 
be  it  at  the  fame  time  obferved,  and  let  this  work,  if  it 
ihould  remain,  inform  pofterity,  that,  by  the  confeffion 
of  all  fober  and  judicious  perfons,  and  to  the  confuRon 
of  the  unthinking  oppofers  of  religion,  and  its  difpenfers, 
no  period,  fince  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  could  boail 
a  fet  of  clergy  of  all  ranks  and  denominations  fuperior 
to  thofe  oi  Britain  at  this  prefent  time,  either  in  human 
learning,  in  knowledge  of  Scripture,  or  fani^ity  of-man* 
ners.    Which  tifingft  being  fid,  .what  ^i»irdfcfinril  be 

f<madr<qiwd  tojiifi-gjUgfli^  biHfe  ^^ 

iif4ii  xY^t^^^^mc^^yStjsiMt- ^^^  take  (h^troDble^  ta  re-  ^ 
nuud^^^m  dtr  th^66c^^^f  thetzlergy  the  galling  yokc^ 
of  fubUcription  to  articlesp'trreedv-aildco'^^^fl'^'^^,.  tha 
^BBfoffiofis^^f  Qaei>;  in-ianm^  particuitm-tininteliigible,  ia 


^ 
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/L/    •/     .fiKweittcfediWe,  and- in  all fijpef fltious ;  if  Holy  Scrip-* 
rf^^H  ^Crt^^re  be,  as  declaped  in  the  articles  of  the  church  of 

England^  the  only,  and  the  fufficient  rule  of  faith. 

The  Hebrew  original,  and  SeptuagirU  tranllation  of 

*  fij    the  Old  Teftament,  the  New  in  the  original  Greeks  with 

-%^a£i.  m  "w^  Bezd^s  Latin  ;  and  Taylor* s  Hebrew  Concordanpe,  and 

^      fj        Schfnidius*s  Greeks  arc  the  foundation  of  a  clergyman's 

t^9uM^^^  -^    library. 

/  j^      ##      »    Some  of  tl>e  beft  commentators  on  Scripture,  are 

'dC^^"^  ^^^^f^rafmxu^  Beza,  Grotius,  and  the  authors  in  the  colledion 

/Co/tcy%^  Jwcalled  Critici  Sdcri^  abridged  in  Poole's  Synopojis.     The 

y^^^  works  of  the  following  writers  are  alfo  Valuable,  viz. 

Mede^  Patrick^  Hammond^  the  Fratres  Polonii,  Vorjlius^ 
RapbeliuSf  Elfner^  Bos^  Calmet^  fVbiiby,  Ainjwortb^  New- 
ton, Locke f  Clarke,  Pyle^  Pierce,  Taylor,  Benfon,  Lowman; 
to  which  add  Fortuita  Sacra s  Knatcbbull  ,on  Select 
Texts,  and  many  more; 
'  '  Befides  the  books<  mentioned  under  the  heads  of  po-» 
lite  learning,  phiiofophy,  and  other  parfs  of  know* 
ledge,  which  no  gentleman  ought  to  be  without,  and 
befides  thofe  recommended  under  the  articles,  ethics, 
and  church-hiftory,  the  following  ought  by  any  means 
to  have  a  place  in  the  lludy  of  every  divine ;  being 
the  beft  helps  for  underftanding  thofe  parts  of  know- 
ledge, which  are  to  him  eflential^  viz.  Jofepbut;  Pbih 
Judaus;  Stillingfteet^s  Origines  Sacrae;  Prideaux^s,  and 
ShuckfordU  Connedions ;  Spencer  on  the  Laws  oiihtyewsj 
Grotius^s,  Locke^sy  Conybcare^s,  Leland^s  jfenkins's'j  Fojler^s^^ 
Benfon  s,  Lardner^s^  Lyttleton^s,  l^ej^s^  DuchaPs  yortin\ 
and  Cbandler'*s  Defences  of  Chriftianity ;  Clarke  on  Na- 
tural and  Revealed  Religion ;  Butler'* s  Analogy ;  Rymer^s 
Reprefentation  of  Revealed  Religion  ;  Millar^ s  Hiftory 
of  the  Propagation  of  Chriftianity ;  Lofw^s^  Edwards* s^ 
and  IVatts^s  Surveys  of  the  Divine  Di^enfations,  and 
Revelation  examined  with  candor. 
,  It  is  with  no  fmall  pleafure  that  all  fincere  lovers  of 
truth  obferve  the  greateft  and  beft  of  men,  in  our  later 
and  more  improved  times,  bravely  afterting  the  noble  and 
manly  liberty  of  rejefting  hypothefes  in  phiiofophy,  and 
fyftems  in  religion  ^  and  daring  to  appeal,  from  conjeo 
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tare  in  the  former,  and  human  authority  in  the  latter^ 
to  the  works  of  God  in  the  natural  world,  and  his  word 
in  Scripture,  the  only  pure  and  uncorrupted  JPountains, 
from  whence  the  candid  and  inquifitive  mind  may  draw 
the  wholefome  iftream  of  unfophifticated  knowledge. 
That  a  worm  of  the  earth  fliould  pretend  to  impofe 
upon  his  fellow-creature  the  poor  invention  of  his  trou- 
bled fancy  for  the  facred  truth  of  Gpd,  while  the  blefled 
volume  of  Divine  Revelation  itfelf  lies  open  to  every 
eye,  is  a  degree  of  prefumption,  which  could  fcarce 
have  been  expeded.     And  yet  it  is  notorious,  that,  by 
means  of  human  interpofition,  the  Divine  fcheme  has, 
efpecially  in  one  church,  been  fo  egregioufly  perverted, 
as  to  be  well  nigh  defeated  of  its  gracious  intention. 
But  all  ibcieties,  who  have  in  any  degree  infringed  the 
freedom  of  inquiry,  have  violated  truth,  and  injured 
the  caufe  of  religion.     Nor  only  they,  who  have  had  . 
power  to  back  with  tbreatenings  and  punifliments  their  i 
own  invented  and  impofed  dofbrines,  but  all  who  have 
made  Holy  Scripture  a  fubjedt  of  party-zeal,  and  have 
loaded  the  world  witlj  fyftems  piled  on  fyftems,  and 
confounded  the  linderftandings  of  mankind  with  fubtle 
diftinAion,  and  volumnious  controverfies,  are  to  be  con- 
lidered  as  nuifances  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  their 
works  to  be  left  a  prey  to  the.  book- worm<     A  clergy* 
man  has  no  occafion  to  crowd  his  library  with  fyftema-^ 
tic  or  polemic  lumber.     Such  authors  may  diftraiJk  hia 
underftanding;  butwill  nbt  enlighten  it.    If  he  cannot  in 
the  Sacred  books,  with  the  help  of  the  bell  commenta- 
tors, read  thfe  truth  of  God,   he  will  not  find  it  in  hu- 
man fyftems  and  controverfies. 

People  of  fortune  are  peculiarly  inexcufable,  if  they 
negleft  the  due  improvement  of  their  minds  in  the  moft 
general  and  extenfive  manner.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  la*, 
mcntedj  th^t  no  rank  is  more  deficient  in  this  refpeft 
than  that  of  the  rich  and  great.  That  they,  who  pre- 
tend to  fet'themfelves  at  the  head  of  the  world,  (hould 
be  obliged  to  own  themfelves  generally  inferior  to  thofe 
they  call  their  inferiors  in  the  very  accotnplifhments 
which  give  the  moft  juft  pretenflonstofuperiority  I  What 
•can  be  more  ihameful  I  The  man  of  bufinefs  may  plead 
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for  his  excufe,  that  he  has  wanted  the  neceflary  leifure 
for  improving  himfelf  by  ftudy  ;  the  man  of  narrow 
fortune,  that  he  could  not  go  to  the  expence  of  educa- 
tion, books,  and  travel ;  but  what  can  a  lord  plead  in 
excufe  for  his  ignorance,  except  that  he  thought  him- 
felf in  duty  bound  to  walle  his  time,  ,and  his  fortune, 
upon  wenches,  horfes,  dogs,  players,  fidlers,  and  flatterers? 

The  proper  and  peculiar  ftudy  of  a  perfon  of  high 
rank  is  the  knowledge  of  the  intereft  of  his  country. 
But  a  man  of  condition  oUght  to  be  ignorant  of  no  part 
of  ufetul  or  ornamental  knowledge. 

I  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  on  the  feveral  ranks 
cf  life,  and  the  peculiar  and  indifpenfable  fcientific  ac- 
complifhments  of  qach  refpedively,  by  adding,  what  can- 
not be  too  often  repeated,  That  a  perfedl  knowledge  of  ma- 
rality  and  Chriftianity  is  the  nobleft  endowment  of  every 
man  and  woman  of  every  rank  and  order.  A  ftrong 
and  thorough  fenfe  of  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  univerfal 
virtue  and  goodnefs,  as  the  only  means  of  happinefs, 
ought  to  be  worked  into  the  underftanding,  the  will, 
and  every  faculty  of  every  rational  mind  in  the  univerfe. 

SECT.   VIII. 

Mifcettaneoiu  Cautions  and  Direilions  for  the  Condud  of 

Study. 

1WILL  add  to  what  I  hare  faid  on  that  part  of  the 
Dignity  of  Life,  which  confifts  in  the  improvement 
of  the  mind  by  knowledge,  a  few  brief  remarks  chiefly 
on  the  errors  which  people  commonly  run  into  in  ftudy, 
which  are  the  caufes  of  their  failing  of  the  end  they 
have  in  view. 

Firft^  reading^  or  rather  running  through,  a  multi- 
tude ot  books,  without  choice  or  diltmittion,  is  nol_the 
way  to  acquire  real  improvement  in  knowledge.  Itis 
only  wliat  we  digeit,  »ftd  IWddiHtand  ckarly,  that  is 
ours.  And  it  is  not  poflible,  that  an  infatiable  devourer 
of  books  can  have  time  to  examine,  recoUeft,.  and  dif- 
pofe  in  his  head  all  he  reads.  The  judgment  of  read- 
ing is,  to  make  one's  felf  maftcr  of  a  few  of  the  befl: 

books 
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books  on  a  fubjeS: ;  in  doing  which,  a  man  of  a  toler- 
able apprehenfion  will  have  acquired  clear  notions  of 
it,  or  at  leaft  of  the  great  lines  and  principal  heads  of  it. 

Some  men  of  abilities  run  into  the  error  of  grafping 
at  too  great  an  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge,  with- 
put  fixing  uppn  one  ftudy,  with  a  view  to  purfue  it  ^a 
competent  length..  Life  is  (hort  and  uncertain,  and 
awful  and  important  the  work  to  be  done  in  it.  Every 
man  haa  his  proper  bufinefs  as  a  citizen,  and  his  proper 
ftudy  as  a  man,  to  purfue.  The  knowledge  more  indif- 
penfably  neceflary  to  one's  particular  rank  and  pro- 
feflion,  and  that  which  every  man  ought  to  be  com- 
pletely matter  of,  I  mean,  of  his  duty,  and  means  of 
happinefs,  are  abfolutely  to  be  made  fure  of.  And  this 
will  not  leave  to  any,  but  people  of  leifurc  and  fortune, 
^  opportunity  of  expatiating  at  large  in  purfuit  of 
fcience.  No  man  can  hope  to  pxcel  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Few  are  able  to  excel  in  one  fingle  branch  of 
knowledge.  And  by  taking  in  too  large  a  fcope,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  men  can  go  but  inconfiderable  lengths 
in  all,  and  accordingly  become  rnere  fmatterers  in  every 
thing,  knowing  in  nothing. 

To  avoid  this  ^rror,  the  rule  is  eafy.  Be  fure  that 
you  underftand  one  thing,  before  you  proceed  to  ano- 
ther :  And  take  care  that  you  allow  for  forgetfulnefs. 
What  you  imderftand  pretty  well  now,  a  few  years 
hence  (if  you  drop  that  ftudy)  will  not  ftand  fo  clear 
in  your  mind  as  at  prefent.  What  apprehenfion  can 
you  therefore  expeft  to  have,  at  fome  diftance  of  time 
hence,  of  what  you  do  now  clearly  underftand.  The 
yiew  in  education  is  very  different  from  that  of  ftudy  in 
mature  life.  In  education,  the  bufinefs  is  to  open  the 
mind  to  receive  the  firft  principles  of  various  know- 
ledge, to  furnifh  it  with  the  uiftruraental  fciences,  to  ha- 
bituate it  to  application,  and  accuftom  it  to  exert  itfelf 
with  eafe  upon  all  kinds  of  refearches,  rather  than  to 
carry  any  one  branch  of  knowledge  to  perfedlion,  which 
4S  not  indeed  pradlicable  at  an  immature  age.  The  in- 
tention, on  the  contrary,  in  the  ftudy  of  the  more  manly 
parts  of  fcience,  in  adult  age,  is  to  furnifti  the  mind  with 
^  comprehenfive  and  diftindl  knowledge  of  whatever 
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may  be  ufeful  or  ornamental  to  the  underftanduig, 
'  Therefore  it  is  plain,  quite  different  fchemes  are  to  be 
purfued  in  ftudy  at  thofe  two  different  periods  of  life. 
This  neceflary  diftinftion  is  very  little  attended  to. 
Accordingly  the  idea,  which  many  educators  of  youth 
feem  to  have  formed  of  their  province,  is,  plunging  a 
yaw  boy  to  a  much  greater  depth  in  languages,  than  he 
will  ever,  at  any  period  of  life,  be  the  better  for,  and 
neglefting  the  neceffary  work  of  laying  an  early  found- 
ation of  general  improvement.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
the  notion  formed  by  many  grown  perfons,  of  learning,* 
is  only,  the  reading  an  infinite  number  of  books;  fo  that 
they  may  "have  it  to  fay,  they  have  read  them,  though 
they  are  nothing  the  wifer  for  it,       >  ,.  ' 

As  fome  readers  are  for  grafpjng  at  all  fcience,  fo 
others  confine  their  refearches  td  one  fiiigle  article. 
Yet  it  is  certain,  that  to  excel  in  any  lingle  art  or 
fcience,  being  wholly  ignorant  of  all  others,  is  not  the 
complete  improvement  of  the  inind, '  Befides,  fome  of. 
the  different  parts  of  knowledge  are  fo  connefted  to- 
gether, and  fo  neceffary  to  one  another,  that  they  cannot 
be  feparatcd.  In  order  to  a  thorough  underftanding  cjf 
morality,  and  religion  (a  ftudy  which  might  the  beft 
pretend  to  exclude  all  others,  as  being  of  infinitely 
greater  confequence  than  all  others)  feveral  collateral 
helps  are  neceffary,  as  languages,  hiftory,  and  natural 
philofophy.  * 

There  is  no  part  of  knowledge,  that  has  been  fingly 
fet  up  for  the  whole  improvement  of  the  mind  fo  much 
as  claflical  learning.  Time  was  when  Latin^  Greeks  and 
Logic  were  the  whole  of  education,  and  they  are  by 
fome  few  narrow  miiids,  which  have  had  little  culture 
of  any  other  kind,  thought  fo  ftill.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  people  will  at  laft  be  wife  enough  to  fee,  that,  ivt 
order  to  the  full  improvement  of  the  mind,  it  is  not 
fufficient  that  one  enter  the  porch  of  knowledge,  but 
that  he  proceed  from  the  ftudy  of  words  to  that  of 
things. 

The  purfuit  of  too  many  different  and  inconfiftent 
ftudies  at  once  is  very  prejudicial  to  thorough  improve- 
ineut.    The  human  mind  is  fo  formed,  that,  without 
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diftinftion,  method,  and  order,  nothing  can  be  clearly 
.apprehended  by  it.  Many  readers  take  a  delight  in 
iieaping  up  in  their  minds  a  cumbrous  mafs  of  mere  uu- 
.connefled  truths,  as  if  a  man  (hould  get  together  a 
quantity  of  ftone^  bricks,  mortar,  timbers,  boards,  and 
.other  materials,  without  any  defign  of  ever  putting 
jthem  together  into  a  regular  building. 

Some  read  by  fits  ai;id  llarts,  and,  leaving  off  in  the 
fiddle  of  a  particular  ftudy  or  inquiry,  lofe  all  the  la- 
bour they  had  bellowed,  and  never  purfuing  any  one 
fubjed  to  a  period,  have  their  heads  filled  only  with 
incoherent  bits  and  fcraps. 

To  prevent  a  turn  to  rambling-  ^ncj  faiintering,  with- 
out being  able  to  colled  your  thoughts,  or  fix  them  on 
any  one  fubjedt,  the  ftudies  of  arithmetic,  mathematics, 
and  logic^  in  youth,  ought  to  have  been  purfued.  But, 
if  you  have  miffed  of  that  advantage,  you  may  con^ 
drain  yourfelf  at  times  to  ftudy  hard  for  fome  hours, 
^ith  a  fixed  refolution,  upon  no  account  whatever  to 
jgive  over,  till  tjie  time  is  o\xU  3y  this  mea^s  you  will 
come  at  length  to  be  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  clo£b 
application.  But  afler  forty  years  of  age,  i^ever  think  of 
^oing  on  with  ftudy,  when  it  goes  againft  the  grain :  na- 
ture, at  tliiat  t^me  of  life,  wUl  not  be  f;hwarted. 

With  fon;ic  men  ftudy  is  mere  inquiry,  no  ipatter 
.about  what.  And  a  difcovery  is  to  them  the  fame, 
whether  it  be  of  an  important  truth,  or  of  fomewhat 
merely  curious,  or  perhaps  not  even  entertaining  to  any 
but  fuch  dull  imaginations  9s  their  own.  Such  readers 
refemble  that  fpecies  of  people,  which  the  Spedlator  di* 
ftinguilhes  by  the  title  of  j^idnuncSf  who  pafs  their 
lives  in  inquiring  after  news,  with  no  view  to  any  th;pg, 
but  merely  hearing  fomewhat  new. 

Were  the  works  of  the  learned  to  be  retrenched  qf 
all  their  fuperfluities  and  fpeciou^  trifling,  learning 
would  foon  be  reduced  into  a  much  narrower  compaf$. 
The  voluminous  verbal  critics,  laborious  commentators, 
and  polemical  writers,  whofe  works  have,  for  feveral 
centuries,  made  the  preffes  groan,  would  then  fhrink 
into  fixpenny  pamphlets,  and  pocket  volumes. 

3uch  a  degree  of  lazinefs  as  will  not  allow  one  to  in-» 
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quire  carefully  into  the  fenfe  of  an  author ;  iropatiencCi^ 
inattentiob,  rambling,  are  difpofitions  in  a  reader,  which 
effedtually  prevent  his  improvement,  even  though  he 
fhould  upon  the  whole  fpend  as  much  time  over  hisi 
books,  as  another,  who  ihail  adually  become  extenfiveljr 
learned* 

Some  coniider  reading  as  a  mere  amufement,  fo  that, 
to  them,  the  moil  diverting  book  is  the  beft.  Such 
readers  having  no  view  to  the  cultivation  of  their  un-. 
derftanding,  there  is  no  need  to  offer  them  any  direc- 
tions for  the  condud  of  ftudy^  The  very  great  num- 
ber of  novels  and  tales,  which  are  continually  publifli- 
ing,  encourage  in  people  a  trifling  and  idle  turn  of 
mind,  for  which  the  prefent  age  is  eminently  remark- 
able, which  makes  any  direft  addrefs  to  their  under- 
flandings  unacceptable ;  and  nothing  can  pleafe  or  gain 
their  attention,  that  is  not  feafoned  with  fome  anmfe- 
znent,  fet  off  in  fome  quaint  or  artificial  manner,  or  doe^ 
not  ferve  to  excite  fome  filly  paflion. 

There  is  nothing  more  difficult,  than  to  come  at  a 
right  judgment  of  our  own  abilities.  It  is  commonly 
obferved,  that  ignorant  people  are  often  extremely  con- 
ceited of  their  own  fancied  knowledge.  An  ignorant; 
perfon,  having  no  manner  of  notion  of  the  vaft  exten- 
iivenefs  of  fcience,  concludes  he  has  maftered  the  whole, 
becaufe  he  knows  not,  that  there  is  any  thing  to  hi 
learned  beyond  the  little  he  has  learned.  But  it  wil^ 
take  many  years  ftudy  only  to  know  how  much  there 
is  to  be  Itudied  and  inquired  into,  and  to  go  through 
what  is  already^  known ;  and  the  mod  learned  belt 
know,  how  mncb,  beyond  all  that  is  known,  is  quite 
out  of  the  reach  of  human  fagacity.  There  is  indeed 
an  infinity  of  things,  in  the  ftridefl  fenfe  of  the  word, 
of  which  we  cannot  even  know  our  own  ignorance,  not 
being  at  all  within  the  reach  of  our  ideas  in  our  pre^ 
lent  ftate. 

That  a  young  perfon  may  not  run  into  the  egregious, 
though  common,  error  at  the  time  of  life,  of  fancying 
himf'elf  the  moll  knowing  perfon  in  the  world,  before  he 
has  gone  half-way  through  the  firft  principles,  or  rudi- 
ments 
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nients  of  knowledge,  let  him  converfe  Trith  a  perfoi^ 
eminent  in  each  branch  of  fcience,  and  learn  jEtom  them. 
what  labour  he  muft  bcftow,  what  books  he  muft  read, 
what  experiments  he  muft  try,  what  calculations  he 
muft  go  through,  what  controverfies  he  muft  examiner, 
what  errors  he  muft  avoid,  what  coUeftions  he  muft 
make,  what  analogical  reafonitigs  he  muft  purfue,  what 
clofe  refemblances  in  fubjefts  he  muft  diflinguifh  from 
one  another  and  fo  forth.  And  after  he  has  gone 
through  alLthat  an  able  mafter  in  each  fcience  ha$ 
prefcribed,  and  has  learned  all  that  is  to  be  leamed,^ 
jmd  feen  that  all  our  learning  is  but  ignorance,  then  let 
him  be  proud  of  his  knowledge,  if  he  can. 

The  univerfal  fmatterer  knows  nothing  to  the  bottom. 
The  man  of  one  fcience,  on  the  contrary,  makes  that 
everything,  folvds  all  difficulties  by  it,  refolves  all  things 
into  it ;  like  the  n^ufician  and  dancing-mafter  in  MoJirre 
who  labour  to  prove,  that  the  welfare  of  flates,  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  world,  depend  wholly  on  the  cultivation 
pf  thofe  two  elegances. 

Some  men  feem  to  have  minds  too  narrow  to  appre- 
hend any  fubjedt  without  firft  cramping  and  hamper- 
ing it.  Nothing-  great  or  generous  can  find  room  in 
their  fouls.  They  view  things  bit  by  bit,  as  one  who 
looks  through  a  microfcope.  A  man  of  fuch  a  charac- 
ter may  know  fome  fubjeds  more  minutely  than  one 
who  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  a  great  man,  and  yet 
fuch  a  one  muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  aperfon  of  vary 
mean  accomplifliments.  For  it  is  not  having  a  heap  of 
pnanimated  knowledge  in  one's  head,  but  having  the 
command  of  it,  and  being  capable  of  applying  and  ex- 
erting it  in  a  mafterly  manner,  that  denominates  atruly 
great  and  highly  accomplifhed  mind. 
'  Men's  natural  tempers  have  a  very  great  influence 
pver  their  way  of  thinking.  Sanguine  people,  for  ex- 
ample, fee  every  thing  very  fuddeniy,  and  often  very 
clearJy  in  one  light.  But  they  do  not  always  take  time 
to  view  a  complex  fubjeft  on  all  fides,  and  in  every  light; 
without  which,  it  is  impofiible  to  determine  any  thing 
about  it  with  certainty.  Thofe  tempers,  when  joined 
ffith  weak  judgments,  make  wild  work  in  matters  of 

inquiry 
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inquiry  and  learning.  For  through  hade  and  eager- 
nefs,  they  lay  falfe  foundations,  or  raife  fuperftrudures 
upon  nothing.  Sanguine  tempers,  however,  are  gene- 
irally  found  to  be  the  fit^eft  for  a.<^ijon,  and  without  a 
coniiderable  degree  of  ^eal  and  warmth,  mep  feldoi^ 
carry  any  great  defign  ij:)to  execution. 

Men  of  cold  faturnine  temper^  ar^^  generally  flow 
and  laborious  in  their  refjsarches,  doubtful  and  unde- 
termined in  their  opinions,  apd  awkward  at  applying 
their  difcoveries  and  obfervations  for  the  general  advan- 
tage of  knowledge,  and  of  mankind.  But  if  the  miner 
did  not  dig  up  the  Q4:e,  the  curious  artift  could  not 
fafliion  the  metal  into  ptenfils  and  inftrmmepts  necefTa]:/ 
4n  life.  The  laborious  fearcher  after  knowledge  is  ne- 
ceiTary  to  the  man  of  genius.  For  it  is  from,  him  that 
he  has  the  materials  he  works  upon,  which  he  would 
not  himfelf  beftow  the  drudgery  of  fearching  aftef. 
For  a  laborious  turn  is  yery  rarely  fpund  to  accon^paqy 
brightnefs  of  genius. 

Some  people's  reading  never  goes  beyond  the  bulk 
of  a  pamphlet,  who  do  not  for  all  that  quit  their  preten- 
iions  to  difputing  and  arguing*  But  converfation  alone 
^oes  not  go  deep  enough  to  lay  a  folid  foundation  of 
knowledge ;  nor  does  reading  alone  fully,  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  digefting  and  rendering  our  knowledge  ufe- 
ful.  Reading  is  neceifary  to  get  at  the  fundamental 
principles  of  a  fcience.  And  the  careful  perpfal  of  a 
few  capital  books  is  fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  Aftec^ 
wards  to  talk  over  the  fubjed  with  a  fet  of  inteHigent 
men,  is  the  bpft  method  for  extending  one's  views  of 
it.  For  in  an  evening's  cqnverfatipn,  you  may  learn  ihc 
fubftance  ot  what  each  of  your  tVicnd$  has  Ipept  manjjc 
montns  m  itudyin&!  '^^ 

il  you  can  find  ooe  or  more  ingenious,  learned,  and 
communicative  friends,  with  whom  to  converfe  upon 
curious  and  ufeful  fubjeds,  to  hear  their  opinions,  and 
a(k  the  adviib,  efpecially  of  thofe  who  are  advanced  in 
life,  and,  naving  been  at  the  feat  of  the  mufes,  are 
qualified  to  diredt  you  the  fhorteft  way  thither  j  if  you 
can  find,  in  the  place  where*  you  live,  fuch  a  fet  of 
friends,  with  whom  to  converfe  freely,  tmd  withetifrttie 
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more  improvement,  in  a  fhort  time,  from  fuch  a  fociety, 
than  from  twenty  years  folitary  fttfdy. 
'*  Some  choofe  only  to  read  on  what  they  call  the  or- 
(hoclox  fide,  that  is,  books  in  defence  of  thofe  opinioi^s 
which'the  bulk  of  people  receive  without  e:i^amining. 
They  conclude,  a  great  number  of  people  cannot  be  in 
the  wrong/'  Others  take  for  granted,  that  whatever  ^s 
generally  received,  muft  be  wrong.  Such  readers  are 
fure  to  perufe'  whatever  comes  oiit  againft  articles,  or 
creeds,  or  religion  in  general.  But  they  do  qot  take  the 
pains  to  give  the  defenders  of  them  the  hearing.  And 
yet  there  is  no  doubt,  but  prejudice  is  equally  wrong 
on  either  fide ;  and  in  our  times,  there  are  almoft  as 
many  prejudiced  againft,  as  in  favo.ur  of,  formerly-re- 
ceived opinions.  There  is  nothing  cotpmendable  in 
believing  what  is  true,  unlefs  that  belief  be  the  effedl 
of  examination.  Nor  is  there  any  merit  in  oppofing 
error,  if  fuch  oppofition  is  accid^ntalj  ai^d  the  efied  gf 
prejudice. 

In  eftabliffiing  a  fet  of  principle's,  moft  people  let 
fhemfelves  be  biaifed  by  prejudice,  paflion,  education, 
Spiritual  guides,  common  opinion,  fuppofed  orthodoxy, 
or  almoft  any  thing.  And,  after  halving  been  habitu- 
ated to  a  particular  way  of  thinking,  which  they  took 
up  without  examination,  they  can  no  more  quit  it,  thaa 
they  can  change  the  features  of  their  faces,  or  the  make 
of  their  perfons.  To  come  at  truth,  one  ought  to  be- 
gin with  throwing  out  of  his  mind  every  attachment  to 
either  fide,  and  bringing  himfelf  to  an  abfolute  indiffer- 
isnce  which  is  true,  or  which  falfe.  He  who  wilhes  an 
bpiiiionto  be  true,' is  in  danger  of  being  mifled  into  the 
belief  of  it  upon  infufficient  grounds;  and  he  who 
wifties  it  to  be  falfe,  is  likely  to  rejedl  it  in  fpite  of  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  for  its  truth.  To  obferve  fome  men 
ftudying,  treading,  arguing,  and  writing  wholly  on  one 
fidcy  without  giving  the  other  a  fair  hearing,  making 
learning  a  party-afrair,"and  ftirring  up  fadion  againft 
truth,  one  would  imagine,  their  minds  were  not  made 
)ike  thofcr  of  moft  rational  beings,  of  which  truth  is  the 
••  '   -  prop^ 
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proper  objed ;  but  that  it  gave  tbem  a  pleafure  to  lofi 
deceived. 

Though  it  19  thebuiinefs  and  the  very  charader  of  a 
wife  man,  to  examine  both  (ides,  to  hear  difieirent  opir 
nionSy  and  to  fearch  for  truth  even  among  the  rubbifl^ 
ef  error  ;  yet  there  are  numberlefs  books,  which  I  can- 
not thifik  the  fhortnefs  and  uncertainty  of  life,  which 
leaves  no  room  for  tedious  trifling,  will  admit  of  exa- 
mining with  the  care  that  muft  be  beftowed  in  trying 
to  find  out  the  author's  meaning,  and  to  learn  fomewhat 
from  him.     As  fome  writers,  Tq  to  fpeak,  never  go 
deep  enough  to  draw  blood  of  a  fubjed: ;   fo  others  re- 
^ne  and  fubtilize  away  all  that  the  underftanding  can 
lay  hold  of^     The  logicians  and  metaphyficians,   witl^ 
their  fubftantial  forms,   and  intentional  fpecies ;  the 
Malebrancbes  and  Behmens  1  What  fruit  there  is  to  be 
got  from  reading  fuch  writers  is^  to  me,  inconceiveable. 
For  the  fate  of  all  fuch  refinements  is,  to  be  found  partly 
unintelligible,  partly  abfurd,  and  partly  of  no  manner 
of  confequcnce  toward  the  difcovery  of  any  new  truth. 
Some  men  have  the  misfortune  of  an  awkward,  and, 
as  it  were,  left-handed  way  of  thinking  and  apprehend- 
ing things.     A  great  thought  in  fuch  minds  is  not  ^ 
great  thought.     For  what  is  in  itfelf  clear  and  diftind, 
to  fuch  men  appears  dim  and  confufed.     Thofe  gentle- 
imen  are  mightily  given  to  finding  difficulties  in  the 
cleared  points,  and  are  great  colledors  of  arguments 
fr^  arid  con.     But  their  labours  have  no  tendency  tq 
give  either  themfelves  or  others  fatisfadion  in  any  one 
fubjeA  of  inquiry.     It  feems  tq  be  their  delight  ta 
darken,  rather  than  enlighten. 

Want  of  education,  or  of  fo  iqucb  culture  as  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  habituating  the  mind  Co  wield  its  faculties^ 
i»  the  fame  fort  of  di  fad  vantage,  for  finding  out  and 
communicating  intricate  truth,  as  a  raw  recruit^s  never 
having  learned  the  military  exercife,  is  for  bis  perform- 
ing the  movements  properly  in  a  review  or  a  battle.  It 
k  therefore  matter  of  compaflion  to  fee  filly  people, 
without  the  leafl:  improvement  by  education^without 

*    / .      the  advantage  even  of  fir  ft  principles,  ftriking4lapii4»(h 

j^^'^^cWSh^w  points  of  fcience,  of  which  they  do  not  fo  much  as 

underft^d 
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underftand  what  it  is  thev  would  affirm  or  deny^  dif- 
putin^  and  confuting  againft  thofe,  who  have  fpent 
tEeir  lives  in  a  particular  ft udy  ;  pretend jngy  pernap» 
the  firlt  moment  they  ever  thought  ot  a  tubjea,  to  iec 
throqgh  the  whole  of  it ;  taking  upon  them  to  make 
liiis  of  arguments^  a  fort  of  tools^  which  they  have  Bto 
nidre  commana  ot,  tnan  i  thoulci  ot  ttie  lietm  ot  a  iliipw 
iiTa  tempeft.  T^Tie  ftiorteft  way  of  finifhing  a  diiputc 
with  people,  who  will  be  meddling  with  what  you  know 
to  be  out  of  their  depth,  is  to  tell  them,  what  reading 
and  ftudy  you  have  beftpwed  upon  it,  and  that  ftill  you 
do  not  think  yourfelf  fufficiently  mafter  of  the  fubjed* 
If  your  antagonift  has  any  modefty,  he  muft  be  (eniiUe^ 
that  it  is  arrogance  in  him  to  pretend,  without  all  the 
neceflary  advantages,  to  underftand  a  fubjed  better  thaa 
ene,  who  has  had  them. 

Men  of  bufinefs,  and  men  of  pleafure,  even  if  they 
have  had  their  minds  in  their  youth  opened  by  educa* 
tion,  and  put  in  the  way  of  acquiring  knowledge,  are 
generally  found  afterwards  to  iofe  the  habit  of  ck»le 
thinking  and  reafoning.  But  no  one  is  lefs  capable  df 
fearching  into,  or  communicating  truth,  than  he  who 
has  been  from  his  earlieft  youth  brought  up^  as  moft  of 
the  great  are,  in  pleafure  and  folly. 

Ther^  is  no  iingle  obftacle,  which  ftands  in  the  way 
.of  more  people  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  than  pride. 
They  have  once  declared  themfelves  of  a  particular 
opinion ;  and  they  cannot  bring  themfelves  to  think 
they  could  poffibly  be  in  the  wrong.  Confequently 
they  cannot  perfuade  themfelves  of  the  neceffity  of 
of  re-examining  the  foundations  of  their  opinions.  To 
acknowledge,  and  give  up  their  error,  would  be  a  dill 
feverer  trial.  But  the  truth  is,  there  is  more  greatneis 
of  mind  in  candidly  giving  up  a  miftake,  than  would 
have  appeared  iri  efcaping  it  at  firft,  if  not  a  very  fhame- 
fill  one.  The  fureft  way  of  avoiding  error,  is,  careful 
examination.  The  heft  way  of  leaving  room  for  a 
change  of  opinion,  which  (hould  always  be  provided 
for,  is  to  be  modeft  in  delivering  one's  fentiments.  A 
man  may,  without  confuiion,  give  up  an  opinion,  which 

he  declared  without  arrogance. 

The 
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The  cafe  of  thofe,  whofe  fecular  interefts  have  en- 
gaged them  to  declare  themfelves  of  a  certain  party^ 
where  confcience  is  not  allowed  to  fpeak  loud,  enough 
to  be  heard  oil  the  fide  of  candid  and  diligent  exami- 
nation,  is  the  moll  remedilefs  of  any,  Thofe  men  have 
nothing  for  it .  biit  to  find  out  plaufible  arguments  for 
their  pre-efl:abli(hed  opinions,  find  themfelves  obliged 
not  to  examine  whether  their  notions  be  true ;  but  to 
contrive  ways  ^nd  means  to  make  them  true  in  fpite  of 
truth  itfdf.  .  If  they  happen  to  be  in  the  right,  fo  much 
the  better  for  them.  If  in  an  error,  having  fet  out 
with  their  backs  upon  truth,  the  longer  they  travel,  the 
farther  they  are  from  it  j  the  more  they  ftudy,  the  more 
they  are  deceived, 

. ., There  ^re  fome  men  of  no  fettled  way  of  thinking  at 
all ;  but  change  opinions  with  every  pamphlet  they  read. 
To  get  rid  of  this  unmanly  ficklenefs,  the  way  is,  to 
labour  to  furnifli,  the  mind  early  with  a  fet  of  rational 
well-grounded  principles,-  which  will,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  lead  to  reafonable  confequences.  Take  for  an  ex- 
ample the  following  one  among  many^  *'  The  only 
**  end  of  a  true  religion  muft  be  to  perfedt  the  human 
**  nature,  and  lead  mankind  to  happinefs.".  The  rea- 
der nluil  perceive  at  once,  that  fuch  a  fundamental 
principle  will  ferve  to  difcover  ^nd  expofe  almoft  all 
the  errors  and  abfurdities  of  falfe  religions,  and  thofe 
which  may  be  introduced  into  the  true.  And  fo  of 
other  general  principles.  ,         .  . 

Artful  declamations  have  often  fatal  efiefls  in  mif-' 
leading  weak  readers  from  the  truth.  A  talent  at  ora- 
tory is  therefore  a  very  mifchievous  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  an  ill-difpofed  man.  It  is  the  wifdom  of  a 
reader,  when  he  has  produftions  of  genius  put  into  his 
hands,  to  examine  all  the  peculiar  notions  he  finds  in 
fuch  writings,  ftripping  them  of  their  ornaments  to  the 
bare  thought ;  which,  if  it  will  fi:and  the  teft  of  cool 
reafon,  is  to  be  received ;  if  not,  the  ftyle  it  is  clothed 
in  ought  to  gain  it  no  favour ;  but  it  ought  to  be  re- 
jefted  with  indignation.  Wit,  humour,  and  raillery, 
have  done  infinite  mifchief  among  fuperficial  readers. 
Of  which  talents  fome  authors  have  fuch  a  command, 

as 
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as  to  be  capable  of  working  up  unthinking  and  unprin- 
cipled people  to  believe  or  pradife  whatever  they 
pleafe. 

Strive  to  underftand  things  as  they  are  in  themfelves* 
Do  not  think  of  conceiving  of  them  otherwife  than  ac- 
cording to  their  real  natures.  Do  not  labour  to  ex- 
plain religion  by  chemiftry,  to  reduce  morals  to  ma- 
thematical certainty,  or  to  think  of  eternal  reditude  at 
an  arbitrary  or  faditious  conftitution.  The  nature  of 
things  will  not  be  forced.  Bring  your  underflanding 
to  them.  Do  not  think  of  reducing  them  to  your  hy- 
pothefis;  unlefs  you  be  indifferent  about  true  know- 
fedge,  and  mean  only  to  amufe  yourfelf  with  a  jeu 

In  reading,  labour  to  get  into  the  full  fenfe  of  the 
author's  principal  terms,  and  the  truths  affirmed  in  his 
propofitions.  After  that,  obferve  whether  he  proves, 
or  only  affirms  roundly;  whether  what  he  fays  is  built 
on  fancy,  or  on  truth,  and  the  nature  of  things.  And 
do  not  pretend  to  believe  him  one  hair's  breadth  be- 
yond what  you  underftand  :  you  cannot  if  you  would* 

In  oonverfation,  or  writing,  if  you  mean  to  give  or 
receive  information,  accurately  define  your  terms.  Keep 
to  the  original  fenfe  you  affixed  to  them.  Ufe  no  tau- 
tology* '1  hink  in  time  what  objedions  may  be  made 
to  what  you  are  going  to  urge.-  Let  truth  be  your  fole 
view.  Defpife  the  pleafure  of  conquering  your  anta- 
gonift.  Pronounce  modeftly ,.  fo  as  to  leave  room  for  a . 
retreat.  Keep  yourfelf  faperior  to  paffion  and  peevifh- 
nefs.  Yield  whatever  you  can,  that  your  antagonifl: 
may  fee  you  do  not  difpute  for  contention's  fake.  Whea 
you  have  argued  the  matter  fully,  and  neither  can 
bring  over  the  other,  drop  the  fubjed  amicably,  mu.- 
tually  agreeing  to  differ. 

If  you  would  thoroughly  re-examine  a  fubjed  of  inL- 
portance,  fancy  it  to  be  quite  new  to  you,  before  you 
begin  to  inquire  into  it.  Throw  out  of  your  mind 
all  your  former  notions  of  it ;  and  put  yourfelf  in  the 
place  of  an  honeft  Indian^  to  whom  a  miffionary  is  ex- 
.plaining  the  Chriftian  religion.  Take  every  fingle 
itUought  to  pieces,  and  reduce  every  complex  idea  to 

its 
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its  iimples.  Get  into  the  author's  precife  fenfe  in  erery 
gener^  term  he  ufes.  Strip  his  thoughts  bare  of  all 
fiouriflies.  Turn  every  fingle  point,  in  every  compU- 
cated  fubjefl,  all  the  ways  it  is  capable  of*  View  every 
aiinute  circumftance  thkt  may  have  any  weighty  not  in 
one,  but  in  all  lights.  Throw  out  of  your  mind  every 
defire  or  wiih,  that  may  bias  you  either  for  or  againft 
the  propofition.  Shake  oflevery  prejudicei  whether  in 
favour  of  or  againil  the  author.  Let  the  merit  of  every 
iingle  argument  be  duly  weighed ;  and  do  not  let  your- 
felf  be  too  ftrongly  influenced  by  one  you  underftand 
fidly,  againil  another,  which  you  do  not  fo  clearly  fee 
through ;  or  by  one  you  are  familiar  with,  againft  one 
that  may  be  new  to  you,  or  not  to  your  humour.  The 
weight  is  of  more  confequence  than  the  number  of  ar- 
guments. Labour  above  all  things  to  acquire  a  clear 
methodical,  and  accurate  manner  of  thinkings  fpeaking^ 
or  writing.  W  ithout  this,  ftudy  is  but  fruitkis  fatigue^ 
and  learning  ufelefs  lumber. 

Do  not  form  very  high  or  very  hddto  notions  of  per- 
ibns  or  things,  where  a  great  deal  is  to  be  faid  on  both 
jGxles.  Whatever  is  of  a  mixed  nature  ought  to  be 
treated  as  fuch.  Judging  of  truth  in  the  lump  will 
make  wild  work.  If  an  author  pleafes  you  in  one  place, 
do  not  therefore  give  yourfelf  up  implicitly  to  him.  If 
he  blunders  in  one  place,  do  not  therefore  conclude 
that  his  whole  book  is  ncmfenfe.  Efpecially,  if  he  writes 
well  in  general,  do  not  imagine,  from  one  difficult  paf- 
fage,  which  you  cannot  reconcile  with  the  reft^  that  he 
meant  to  contradid  his  whole  book ;  but  rather  con- 
clude that  you  mifunderftand  him.  Perhaps  mathe* 
matics  are  the  only  fcience  on  which  any  author  has, 
or  can  write,  without  falling  into  miftakes. 

Take  care  of  falfe  aflbciations.  Error  may  be  an- 
cient; truth  of  late  difcovery.  The  many  may  go 
wrong,  while  the  few  are  in  the  right.  Learning  does 
not  always  imply  judgment  in  an  author,  or  foundnefs 
in  bis  opinions.  Nor  is  all  vulgar  error  that  is  believed 
by  the  vulgar.  Truth  ftands  independent  of  all  external 
things.    In  all  your  refearches,  let  that  be  your  object. 

3  lake 
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Take  care  of  being  mifled  by  words  of  n(5^  meaning, 
of  double  meaning,  or  of  uncertain  iignification.  Re- 
gard always  in  an  author  the  matter  more  than  the  ftyle. 
It  is  the  thought  that  inuft  improve  your  mind.  The 
language  can  only  pleafe  your  car.  if  you  are  yourfelf 
to  write,  or  to  preachy  you  will  do  more  with  mankind! 
py  a  fane  ftyle  than  deep  thought^  All  men  have  ears 
and  paffiohs';  few  ftyong  underttandings  to  work  upon. 

If  you  give  yourfelf  up  to  a  fantaftical,  over-heated, 
gloomy,  or  fuperftitious  imagination,  you  may  bid  fare-* 
wel  to  reafon  and  judgment.  Fancy  is  to  be  correfted, 
moderated,  reftrained,  watched,  and  £iifpeAed,  not  in- 
dulged and  let  loofe.  Keep  down  every  palEon,  and, 
in  general,  every  motion  of  the  mind,  except  cool 
judgment  and  reflexion,  if  you  really  mean  to  find  out 
truth.  What  matter  whether  an  opinion  be  yours,  or 
your  mortal  enemy's?  If  it  be  true,  embrace  it  without 
prejudice;  |ffalfe,  reje£l  it  without  mercy :  truth  baJi 
fiothing  to  do  with  your  felf-love,  or  your  quarrels. 

The  prednlous  man  believes  without  fufficient  evi- 
dence. The  obftinate  doubts  without  reafon^  The 
fanguine  is  convinced  at  once.  The  phlegmatic  with* 
holds  hisaflent  long.  The  learned  has  his  hypothecs. 
The  illiterate  bis  prejudice.  The  pi^oud  is  above  being 
convinced.  The  fickle  is  not  of  the  fame  opinion  two. 
days  together.  Young  people  determine  quickly.  The 
old  deUberate  long.  The  dograatift  affirms  as  if  he 
went  upon  niathematical  demonftratic/n  The  fceptic 
doubts  his  own  faculties,  when  they  tell  him  that  twice 
two  are  fyxxi^  Some  will  believe  nothing  in  religion 
that  they  can  fully  underfiand.  Others  will  believe 
pothing  relating  to  a  point  of  doArine,  though/the  bare 
propofition  be  ever  fo  clear,  if  it  be  polfible  to  ftart  any 
difficnhy  about  the  modus  of  it.  Fa(hion,  the  only  rule 
of  life  among  many,  efpecially  almofl  univerfaliy  in  the 
higher  ranks,  has  eyenuconfiderable  influencein  opinion, 
in  tafte,  in  rcadilig^  and  in  the  methods  of  improving 
the  mind.  It  runs  through/ politics,  divinity,  and  all 
Irat  the  mathematical  fciences.  And  there  are  a  fet  of 
people  at  this  day  weak  enough  to  think  of  making 
CXcn  them  yield  to  it/ and  of  new-modelling  and  taking 
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to  pieces  a  fyftem  of  philofophy  founded  in  demon- 
fl  rat  ion. 

Parents  mav  have  mifl^d  us:  teachers  may  have  mif- 
infor  ncd  us .  fpiriuial  i^viides  in  many  countries  do  no- 
torioufly  miflcad  the  people,  and  in  all  are  fa  lible* 
The  ancient  phiiofophers  dilTcred  among  themlelvts  in 
fundamentals.  The  fathtr^*  of  the  church  corjtradift 
one  another,  and  often  contradid  both  fcripture  and 
yeafon.  Popes  and  councils  have  decreed  againil  one 
another.  We  know  our  anccftors  to  have  been  in  the 
wrong  in  innumerable  inftances:  and  they  had  the  bet- 
ter of  us  in  fome.  Kings  repeal  the  edifls  c  f  tht  ir  pre- 
decelTors ;  and  parliaments  abrogate  afts  of  fornur  par-  . 
liaments.  Good  men  may  be  millaken.  Bad  men  will 
not  ^rtick  to  deceive  us.  Here  is  iht-refort  no  manner 
of  foundation  for  implicit  belief.  If  we  nit  an  to  come 
at  truth,  there  is  but  one  way  for  it ;  to  attend  to  the 
cool  and  miprejuuiced  dictates  of  reaibn,  that  heaven- 
born  diredor  within  us,  which  will  never  mifltad  u^  in 
any  affair  of  conlequence  to  us,  unlels  we  neglcdl  to 
ufe  its  allillance,  or  give  ourfeives  up  to  the  govern- 
ment of  our  paffions  or  prjejudices.  More  efpecia.ly  we 
of  this  age  and  nation,  woo  have  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  Divine  revelation,  which  alio  convinces  us  of  its 
authority  by  reafon,  fliould  be  peculiarly  unjuHifiable 
in  quitting  thofe  facred  guides,  to  whole  condud  Hea- 
ven itfelf  has  entrufted  us,  and  of  which  the  univerl'al 
freedom  of  the  prefent  happy  times  allows  us  the  ufe 
without  reftraint,  and  giving  ourfeives  up  to  be  led 
blindfold  by  any  other.  And,  befides  reaibn  and  reve- 
lation, there  is  no  perfon  or  thing  in  the  univerfe,  that 
ought  to  have  the  leall  influence  over  us  in  our  fearch 
after  truth. 

AH  the  operatipns  of  the  mind  become  eafy  by  habit. 
It  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  habituate  yourfclf  to  exandne, 
refleft,  compare,  and  view,  in  every  light,  all  Kinds  of 
fubjf'dts.  Mathematics  in  youth,  rational  logic,  luch  as 
Mr.  Locke  5^  and  converfarion  wdth  men  of  clear  heads, 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  accuftom  you  to  a  readi- 
nefs  and  juftnefs  in  realoning.  But  carefully  avoid  dif- 
putinp  for  difputing^s  fake.     fLeep  on  improving  and 
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enlarging  your  views  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  part 
ef  knowledge  is  connected  with^  and  will  throw  a  light 
upon  another.  Review  from  time  to  time  your  former 
inquiries,  efpecially  in  important  fubjedls.  Try  whe- 
ther you  have  not  let  yourlelf  be  impofed  upon  by  fome 
fallacy.  And  it  you  find  fo,  though  you  have  publilhed, 
your  opinion  throu^ti  all  Europe^  make  not  the  leaft  he^ 
fitation  to  own  your  miltake,  and  retradt  it.  Truth  is 
ahove  all  ffther  regards.  And  jt  is  infinitely  worfe  t^ 
continue^bftinately  in  a  miftake,  and  be.  the  caufe  of 
erroMfl  others,  ttian  to  be  thought  fallible^  or.  in  other 
wordSy  to  DC  thought  a  mortal  man.  In  examining  into 
truth,  keep  but  one  fingle  point  in  view  at  a  time;  and 
when  you  have  fearched  it  to  the  bottom,  pafs  on  to 
another,  and  fo  on,  till  you  have  gone  through  all,  and 
viewed  every  one  in  every  different  light.  At  laft,  fum 
up  the  coUedive  evidence  on  both  fides.  Balance  them 
againft  one  another,  and  give  your  affent  accordingly, 
proportioning  your  certainty  or  perluafion  to  the  amount 
of  the  clear  and  unqueflionable  evidence  upon  the 
whole. 

In  reafoning  there  is  more  probability  of  convincing 
by  two  or  three  folid  arguments  clofely  put,  than  by  as 
many  dozen  inconclufive  ones,  ill  digelled,  and  impro- 
perly ranged.  1  know  of  no  way  of  reafoning  equal  to  the . 
Socratic^  by  which  you  convince  your  antagonift  out  of 
his  own  months  1  could  name  feveral  eminent  writers, 
who  have  fo  laboured  to  eflablifli  their  opinions  by  a 
multiplicity  of  arguments,  that,  by  means  of  over- 
proving,  they  have  rendered  thofe  dodlrincs  doubtful, 
which,  with  a  third  part  of  the  reafoning  beftowed  by 
them,  would  have  appeared  unqueflionable 

Of  all  difputants,  thofe  learned  controverfial  writers 
are  the  mofl  whimtical,  who  have  the  talents  of  work- 
ing themfelves  up  in  t;heir  clofets  into  fuch  a  pafRon,  as 
to  call  their  antagonifls  names  in  black  and  white  ;  to 
ufe  railing  inftead  of  reafoning,.  and  palm  off  the  public 
with  rogtACy  rajcaly  dog^  and  blockhead^  for  folid  confu- 
tations, as  if  the  academy,  at  which  they  had  ftudied, 
had  l^een  that  of  Billingsgate. 
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If  one  thinks  he  is  in  the  right,  it  can  be  no  great 
matter  with  how  much  mpdefty  aiid  temper  he  defends 
truth,  fo  he  does  not  give  it  up. '  And  if  he  fbould  be 
found  affterwards  to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  which  in 
moft  difputable  points  is  always  to  be  apprehended,  his 
modeft  defence  of  his  opinion  will  gain  hiiti»  with  all 
reafonable  people,  a  pardon  for  his  miftake.  There 
are  fo  many  fides,  on  which  moft  fubjeds  may  be  view- 
ed, and  fq  many  confiderations  to  b,e  taken  in,  that^a 
wife  man  will  always  exprefs  himfelf  modeftly  even  on 
thofe  fubjeds  which  he  has  thoroughly  ftudied.  Nor 
can  thete  be  any  danger,  but  coptrariwife  great  advan- 
tage, in  hearing  the  opinion  of  others,  if  one  converies 
with  men  of  judgment  and  probity ;  and  thofe  of  con- 
trary charadlers  are  not  fit  for  converfation.    ^ 

It  is  remarkable,  and  quite  contrary  t6  what  pne 
would'  expeft,  (hat  young  people  are  more  pofitive  in 
affirming,  and  more  given  to  difpqte,  than  the  aged  and' 
experienced*  One  would  think  it  fliould  be  natural  for 
youth  to  be  diffident  of  itfelf,  and  inclinable  to  fubmit 
to  the  judgment  of  thofe  who  have  had  unqueftiofiably 
fuperior  advantages  for  inforknation.  3ut  we  find  on 
the  contrary,  that  a  young  perfbn,  viciwing  a  fuhjed 
only  from  one  fide,  and  feeing  it  in  a  very  llrong  and 
lively  manner,  i^  from  the  fanguine  temper  natural  to 
that  time  of  life,  led  to  difpute,  afiirm,  and  deny,  with 
great  obftinacy  and  arrogance.  This  is  one  of  the  moft 
difagreeable  and  troublefome  qualities  of  youth,  other- 
wife  fo  amiable  and  engaging.  It  i6  the  bufinefs  and 
effed  of  prudence  to  correft  it.    '     ' 

The  abilities  of  men, '  taken  upon  an  average,  are  fo 
very  narrow,  that  it  is  vain  to  exped  that  ever  the  bulk 
of  a  people  fiiould  be  very  knowing.  Moft  men  are 
endowed  with  parts  fufficient  for  enabling  them  to  pro- 
vide for  themfelves  and  their  families,  and  fecure  their 
future  happinefs.  ^  But  as  to  any  thing  greatly  beyond 
the  common  arts  of  life,  there  are  few  that  have  either 
capacity  or  opportunity  of  reaching  it.  Human  know- 
ledge itfelf  very  probably  has  its  limits,  which  it  never 
will  exceed,  while  the  prefent  ftate  lafts.  The  fyftem 
of  the  world,  for  example,  was  originally  produced,  and 
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has  been  unce  conduded,  by  a  wifdom  too  profound 
for  hbman  capacity  to  trace  through  all  its  fteps.  Hi- 
Aory,  at  leaft  profane,  beyond  the  two  thoufand  years 
lad  paft»  is  come  down  to  us  fo  defedlive,  and  fo.  mixed 
with  fable,  that  little  fatisfadion  is  to  be  had  from  it. 
And  the  hiftory  of  fucceeding  ages  is  far  enough  from 
being  unexceptioilably  authenticated;' though  this  is 
not  denying,  that  phyfiology  and  hiftory  are  ftill  highly 
worthy  our  attention  and  inquiry.  What  I  have  faid  of 
thefe  two  confiderable  heads  of  ftudy,  may  be  affirmed 
in  fome  degree  of  moft  branches  of  human  knowledge, 
mathematics  and  mathematical  fciences  excepted.  It 
is  the  goodnefs  of  the  Author  of  our  being,  as  well  as 
the  excellence  of  our  nature,  and  the  comfort  of  our 
prefent  ftate,  that  the  knowledge  of  our  duty,  and  means 
of  happinefs,  ftands  clear  and  unqueftionable  to  every 
found  and  unprejudiced  mind ;  that  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  Wrong  is  too  obvious,  and  too  ftriking, 
to  efcape  obfervation,  or  to  produce  difficulty  or  doubt ; 
unlefs  where  difficulties  i^re  laborioufly  fought  after, 
and  doubts  induftrioully  raifed ;  that  where  we  moft, 
need  clearnefs  and  certainty,  there  we  have  the  moft  of 
^hem ;  that  where  doubts  would  be  moft  diftra£ling» 
there  we  muft  raife  them  before  we  can  be  troubled 
with  theni,  and  that  where  we  moft  need  full  proof  to 
determine  us,  there  we  have  fuperabundant.  For  with 
refped  to  our  duty  arid  future  elpedations^  our  own 
hearts  aire  made  to  teach  us  them  ;  and,  as  if  the  inter- 
nal monitor,  Confcience,  was  not  fufficient.  Heaven  it- 
felf  defcends  to  illuminate  our  minds,  and  all  Nature 
exerts  herfelf  to  Inculcate  this  grand  and  important  lef* 
fon.  That  Virtue  leads  to  happinefs,  and  Vice  to  de- 
ftrudion.  Of  which  fubjedl  mote  fully  in  the  follow- 
ing book; 
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BOOK   III. 

Of  Virtue. 


INTRODUCTION. 

AS  the  human  fpecies  are  to  exift  in  two  different 
dates,  an  embodied,  and  a  fpiritual ;  a  mortal 
life  on  earth,  and  an  immortal  hereafter ;  it  was  to  be 
expeded,  that  there  fhould  be  certain  peculiar  requi- 
fites  for  the  dignity  of  each  of  the  two  different  Hates 
refpe6lively ;  and  that,  at  the  fame  time,  there  fhould 
be  fuch  an  analogy  between  that  part  of  the  human  ex»- 
iftence,  which  was  to  be  before  death,  and  that  which 
was  to  be  after  it,  as  (houid  be  fuitable  to  different 
parts  of  the  fame  fcheme ;  fo  that  the  latter  fhould  ap- 
pear to  be  the  fequel  of  the  former,  making  in  the  whole 
the  complete  exiflence  of  the  creature,  beginning  with 
the  entrance  into  this  mortal  hfe,  but  knowing  no  end. 
In  the  two  parts  of  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature, 
which  we  have  already  confidered,  to  wit.  Prudence 
and  Knowledge,  it  is  evident,  that  the  immediate  view 
is  to  the  improvement  and  embellifhment  of  life,  and 
for  difFufing  happinefs  through  fociety;  at  the  fame 
time  that  many,  if  not  the  greatefl  part,  of  the  direc- 
tions given  for  the  condud  of  life,  and  of  the  under- 
(landing,  are  likewife  ufeful  with  a  view  to  the  future 
and  immortal  flate.  And  indeed  there  is  nothing  truly 
worthy  of  our  attention,  which  does  not  fome  way  Hand, 
connefted  with  futurity. 
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The  two  parts  of  the  fubj  ft  which  ftill  remain,  I 
mean,  of  Morals,  and  Revealed  R  hgion,  do  moft  im- 
mediately and  direftly  tend  to  prepare  us  for  a  future 
ftate;  bur,  at  the  fame  time,  are  highly  neceflarv  to  be 
ftudied  and  attended  to,  if  we  mean  to  ellablifli  the  hap- 
pinefs  even  of  this  prefent  mortal  life  upon  a  fure  and 
folid  foundation.  But  every  one  of  the  four,  and  every 
confiderable  particular  in  feach  of  them,  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  for  railing  our  nature  to  that  perfection  and 
happinefs,  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature  will,  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing books,  appear  more  illuftrious  than  the  preceding 
part  of  this  work  reprefents  it.  So  that  the-fubjcdt  rifcs 
in  its  importance,  and  Remands  a  higher  regard.  Might 
the  abilities  of  the  writer  improve  accordingly.  Might 
the  infinite  Author  of  the  univerfal  economy  illuminate 
his  mind|  and  fecond  his  weak  attempt  to  exhibit  in 
one  view  the  whole  of  what  mankind  hare  to  do,  in  or- 
der to  their  anfwering  the  ends  which  the  Divine  Wif- 
dom  and  Goodnefs  had  in  view,  in  placing  them  in  a 
ftate  of  dlfcipline  and  improvement  for  endlefs  perfec- 
tion and  happinefs. 

To  proceed  upon  a  folid  and  ample  foundation  in  the 
following  dedudlion  of  morals,  it  feems  proper  to  take 
an  eKteniive  profpedl  of  things,  and  begm  as  high  as 
poflible. 

Firft,  it  may  be  worth  while  briefly,  and  in  a  way 
as  little  abftiaft  or  logical  as  poflible,  to  obviate  a  few 
artificial  difficulties  that  have  been  ftarted  by  fome  of 
thole  deep  and  fubtle  men,  who  have  a  better  talent  at 
puzzling  than  enlightning  mankind.  One  of  thofe 
imaginary  difficulties  is.  The  poflibility  of  our  reafon's 
deceiving  us.  "Our  reafon,"  fay  thofe  profound  geih- 
tlemen,  **  tells  us,  that  twice  two  are  four.  But  what 
'*  if  our  reaion  impoies  upon  us  in  this  matter?  How, 
"  if  in  the  world  of  the  moon,  two  multiplied  by  two 
**  fhould  be- found  to  make  five?  Who  can  affirm  that 

this  is  not  the  cafe?  Nothing  indeed  feeras  to  us  more 

unqueftionable  than  the  proportions  among  numbers, 

and  geometrical  figures.  So  that  we  cannot  (fuch  is 
**  the  make  of  our  minds)  lb  much  as  conceive  the  pof- 
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**  fibility  that  twice  two  (hould,  in  any  other  world,  or 
**  flate  of  thiDgSy  make  more  or  lefs  than  four,  or  that 
**  all  the  angles  of  a  plain  triangle  ihould  be  either 
'<  more  or  le(s  than  exadUy  equal  to  two  right  ones. 
^  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  other  beings  may  not  un* 
**  derftand  things  in  a  quite  different  manner  irom  what 
"  we  do.'* 

It  is  wonderful  bow  any  man  (bould  have  hrt  upon 
fuch  an  unnatural  thought  as  this ;  fince  the  very  diffi- 
culty is  founded  upon  a^flat  contradidion  and  impoffi- 
biiity.  To  fay,  I  am  convinced  that  twice  two  are 
four,  and  at  the  iame  time  to  talk  of  doubting  whether 
my  faculties  do  not  deceive  me,  is  faying,  that  1  believe 
twice  two  to  be  fonr,  and  at  the  iame  time  I  doubt  it ;  or 
rather,  that  I  fee  it  to  be  fo,  and  yet  I  do  not  fee  it  to  be 
£o.  A  felf-evident  truth  is  not  collected,  or  deduced,  but 
intuitively  perceived,  or  feen  by  the  mind.  And  other 
worlds,  and  other  dates  of  things,  are  wholly  out  of  the 
queftion.  The  ideas  in  my  mind  are  the  obje&s  of  the 
perception  of  my  mind,  a»  much  as  outward  obJ€<£ls  of 
sny  eyes.  The  idea  of  two  of  the  lunar  inhabitants  b 
as  diHind  an  objeA  in  my  mind,  lb  far  as  concerns  the 
number,  as  that  of  two  {hillings  in  my  hand.  And  I 
fee  as  clearly,  that  twice  two  lunar  inhabitants  will 
make  four  lunarians^  as  that  twice  two  (hillings  will- 
make  four  {hillings.  And  while  I  fee  this  to  be  fo,  I 
fee  it  to  be  fo,  and  cannot  fufpedt  it  polBble  to  be  other- 
wife.  I  may  doubt  the  perceptions  of  another  perfon, 
if  1  cannot  my felf  perceive  the  fame  ob}e£t :  But  I  can- 
not doubt  what  I  myfelf  perceive,  or  believe  that  to  be- 
po{Iible,  which  1  fee  to  be  impoiTible. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  to  qucdion  the  informa- 
tion of  our  faculties,  or  the  conclu{ions  of  our  reafon^- 
without  fome  ground  from  our  faculties  themfelves,  is 
a  dire<^  impo{libiIity.  So  that  thofe  very  philofophers,. 
who  pretend  to  queflion  the  informations  of  their  facul- 
ties, neither  do,  nor  can  really  queftion  them,  (b  long  a&- 
they  appear  unqueftionablc. 

To  be  fufpicious  of  one^s  own  judgment  in  all  cafes 
where  it  is  poflSble  to  err,  and  to  be  cautious  of  pro- 
ceeding to  too  ralh  conclufions^  is  the  very  character  of 

wifdom. 
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Wifdom.  But  to  doubt,  or  rather  pretend  to  doubt, 
where  reafon  fees  no  ground  for  doubt,  even  where  the 
mind  diftindly  perceives  truth,  is  endeavouring  at 
a  pitch  of  folly,  of  which  Human  Nature  is  not  ca* 
pable. 

If  the  mind  ts  zxiy  thing,  if  there  are  any  reasoning 
faculties,  what  is  the  object  of  thofe  reafoning  facuU 
ties?  Not  falfehood:  For  falfehood  is  a  negative,  a 
mere  nothing,  and  is  not  capable  of  being  perceived,  or 
of  being  an  objed  of  the  mind.  If  therefore  there  is  a 
rational  mind  in  the  univerfe,  the  objedl  of  that  mind  is 
truth.  If  there  is  no  truth,  there  is  no  perception* 
Whatever  the  mind  perceives,  fo  far  as  the  perception 
is  real,  is  truth.  When  the  reafoning  faculty  is  de- 
ceived, it  is  not  by  diftindly  feeing  lomething  that  is 
not,  for  that  is  impofiible  ;  but  either  by  not  perceiving 
fomething,  which,  if  perceived,  would  alter  the  ftate 
of  the  cafe  upon  the  whole,  or  by  feeing  an  objed  of 
th^  underftanding  through  a  falfe  medium.  But  thefe, 
or  any  other  caufes  of  error,  do  by  no  means  aflfed  the 
perception  of  a  fimple  idea ;  nor  the  perception  of  a 
fimple  relation  between  two  fimple  ideas;  nor  a  fimple 
inference  from  fuch  fimple  relation.  No  mind  what- 
ever can  diftindly  and  intuitively  perceive,  or  fee,  twice 
two  be  five  :  Becaufe,  that  twice  two  ihould  be  five,  is 
an  impoffibility  and  fel&contradidion  in  terms,  as  much 
as  faying  that  four  is  five,  or  that  a  thing  is  what  it  is 
not.  Nor  can  any  mind  diftindly  perceive,  that  if  two 
be  to  four  as  four  is  to  eight,  therefore  thrice  two  is  four, 
for  that  would  be  diftindly  perceiving  an  impoflibility. 
Now  an  impoffibility  is  what  has  no  exiftence,  nor  can 
exift.  And  can  any  mind  perceive,  clearly  perceive, 
what  does  not  exift? 

To  perceive  nothing,  or  not  to  perceive,  is  the  fame. 
So  that  it  is  evident,  fo  much  of  any  thing  as  can  really 
be  perceived,  muft  be  real  and  true.  There  is  there- 
fore either  no  obj:ed  of  mind,  no  rational  faculties  in  the 
univerfe ;  or  there  is  a  real  truth  in  things  which  the  mind 
perceives,  and  which  is  the  only  objed  it  can  perceive, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  impoffible  for  the  eye  to 
fee  abibltrte  nothing,  or  to  fee,  and  not  fee,  at  the  fame 
time»  3  The 
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The  only  point  therefore  to  be  attended  to,  is  to  en- 
deavour at  clear  perceptions  of  things,  with  all  their 
ci re un> (lances,  connexions,  and  dependences  ;  which 
requires  more  and  more  accoracy  and  attention,  accord- 
ing as  the  concluiion  to  be  drawn  arifes  out  of  more  or 
Ids  complex  premifes ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  a  mind 
capable  of  taking  in  a  much  greater  number  and  variety 
of  particulars,  than  can  be  comprehended  by  any  hu- 
man being,  and  of  feeing  clearly  through  all  their  mu- 
tual relations,  however  minute,  extenfivc,  or  compli^ 
cated.  To  fuch  a  mind  all  kinds  of  difficulties  in  all 
parts  of  knowledge,  might  be  as  eafy  to  inveftigate,  as 
to  us  a  common  queilion  in  arithmetic,  and  with  equal 
certainty.  For  truths  of  all  kinds  are  alike  certain  and 
alike  clear  to  minds,  whofe  capacities  and  ftates  qualify 
them  for  inveftigating  them.  And  what  is  before  faid 
with  regard  to  our  fafety  in  trufting  our  faculties  in 
mathematical  or  arithmetical  points,  is  equally  juft  with 
refped  to  moral  and  all  other  fubjefts.  Whatever  is  a. 
real,  clear,  and  diftindl  objed  of  perception,  muft  be 
fome  real  exiftence.  For  an  ablolute  nothing  can  never 
be  an  objeft  of  diftind  perception.  Now  the  differences, 
agreements,  contrails,  analogies,  and  all  other  relations  ob- 
taining among  moral  ideas,  are  as  eiTentially  real,  and  as 
proper  fubjeds  of  reafoning,  as  thofe  in  numbers  and  ma- 
theniatics,  I  can  no  more  be  deceived,  nor  bring  myfelf 
to  doubt  a  clear  moral  propofition,  or  axiom,  than  a 
mathematical  one.  I  can  no  more  doubt  whether  hap- 
pinefs  is  not  preferable  to  mifery,  than  whether  the 
whole  is  not  greatefr  than  any  of  its  parts.  I  can  no  more 
doubt,  whether  a  being  who  enjoys  fix  degrees  of  hap- 
pinefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  labours  under  one  degree 
of  miiery,  is  not  in  a  better  fituation  than  another,  who 
enjoys  but  three  degrees  of  happinefs,  and  is  expofed  to 
one  of  mifery,  fuppofing  thofe  degrees  equal  in  both, 
than  1  can  doubt  whether  a  man,  who  is  pofTefied  of 
fix  thouland  pounds  and  owes  one,  or  another,  who  is 
worth  orly  three  thoufand  pounds  and  owes  one,  is  the 
richer.  And  fo  of  all  other  cafes,  where  our  views 
and  perceptions  are  clear  and  diftind.  For  a  truth  of 
one  fort  is  as  much  a  truth,  as  of  another  j  and,  when 

fully 
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fully  perceived,  is  as  incapable  of  being-  doubted  of  or 
millaken. 

Yet  fome  have  argued,  that  though,  as  to  numbers 
and  mathematics,  there  is  a  real  independent  truth  in  the 
nature  of  things,  which  could  not  poflibly  have  been 
otherwife,  it  is  quite  different  in  morals.  Though  it 
was  impoffible  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  twice  two 
fhould  be  five,  it  might  have  been  fo  contrived,  that, 
univerfally,  what  is  now  virtue  (hould  have  been  vice, 
and  what  is  now  vice  fhould  have  been  virtue.  1  hat 
all  our  natural  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are  wholly 
arbitrary  and  faditious ;  a  mere  inflindl  -or  tafte  ; 
very  fuitable  indeed  to  the  prefent  flate  of  things :  but 
by  no  means  founded  in  rerum  naturd^  and  only  the 
pure  effed  of  a  pofitive  ordination  of  Divine  Wifdom, 
to  anfwer  certain  ends. 

It  does  not  fuit  the  defign  of  this  work  to  enter  into 
any  long  difcuflion  of  knotty  points.  But  I  would  afk 
thofe  gentlemen,  who  maintain  the  above  dodrine. 
Whether  the  Divine  fcherne  in  creating  an  univerfe,  and 
communicating  happinefs  to  innumerable  beings,  which 
before  had  no  exiflence,  was  not  good,  or  preferable  to 
the  contrary  ?  If  they  fay,  there  was  no  good  in  creating 
and  communicating  happinefs,  they  mult  fhew  the  wif- 
dom of  the  infinitely-wife  Creator  in  choofing  rather  to 
create  than  not.  They  mufl  fhew  how  (to  fpeak  with 
reverence)  he  came  to  choofe  to  create  a  world.  For 
iince  all  things  appear  to  him  exadly  as  they  are,  if  it 
was  not  in  itfelf  wifer  and  better  to  create  than  not,  it 
mufl  have  appeared  fo  to  him,  and  if  it  had  appeared 
fo  to  him,  it  is  certain  he  never  had  produced  a  world. 

To  this  fome  anfwer,  that  his  creating  a  world  was 
not  the  confequence  of  his  feeing  it  to  be  in  itfelf  better 
to  create  than  not ;  but  he  was  moved  to  it  by  the  be- 
nevolence of  his  own  nature,  which  attribute  of  good- 
nefs  or  benevolence  is,  as  well  as  benevolence  in  a  good 
man,  according  to  their  notion  of  it,  no  more  than  a 
tafle  or  inclination,  which  happens,  they  know  not  how, 
to  be  in  the  Divine  Nature ;  but  is  in  itfelf  indifferent, 
and  abftrading  from  its  confequences,  neither  amiable 

nor 
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nor  odious,  good  nor  bad.  To  this  the  reply  is  eafy;  to 
ivit.  That  there  is  not,  nor  can  be,  any  attribute  in  the 
Divine  Nature,  that  could  poflibly  have  been  wanting  ; 
or  the  want  of  which  would  not  have  been  an  imper- 
fedlion :  for  whatever  is  in  his  nature,  is  neceffary,  elfe 
it  could  not  be  in  his  nature ;  neceffity  being  the  only 
account  to  be  given  for  his  exiftence  and  attributes. 
Now  what  is  in  its  own  nature  indifferent;  cannot  be 
faid  to  exift  neceflarily ;  therefore  could  not  exift  ih 
Godv  To  queftion  whether  goodnefi  or  ben'evolence  iiK 
the  Divine  Nature  is  neceffary  or  accidental,  is  the  fdme; 
as  queitioning  whether  the  very  exiftente  of  the  Deity 
is  neceflaty  or  accidental.  For  whatever  is  in  God,  is 
God.  And  to  queftion  whether  the  Divine  attribute 
ofj  goodnefs  is  a  real  perfe^ftion,  or  a  thing  Indifferent, 
that  is|  to  doubt,  whether  the  Divine  Nature  might  not 
have  been  as  perfect  without,  as  with  it ;  comes  to  the 
fame  as  queftioning,  whether  exiftence  is  a*  thing  in- 
different to  the  Deity,  or  not.  His  whole  nature  is  ex- 
cellent ;  is  the  abftra6t  of  excellence  ;:  and  nothing  be- 
longing to  him  is  indifferent;  Of  which  mote  hereafter. 
.It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  bisnevolehce  of  the 
Divine  Nature  is  in  itfelf  a  real  excellence  or  perfeAion, 
independent  of  our  ideas  of  it,  and  cannot,  without  the 
I  higheft  abiurdity^  not  to  fay  impiety,  be  conceived  of^ 
{ as  indifferent.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  it  muft  have 
been  upon  the  whole  better  that  the  univerfe  fhould  be 
created,  and  a  number  6f  creatures  produced  (in  order 
to  be  partakers  of  various  degrees  and  kinds  of  happi- 
nefs)  than  not ;  elfe  God,  who  fees  all  things  as  they 
are,  could  not  have  feen  any  reafort  f6r  creating,  and 
Cherefi)re  would  not  have  created  them.    . 

Let  it  then  be  fuppofed,  that  fome  being  (hould, 
through  thooghleffnefs  and  voluntary  blindnefs  at  firft, 
and  afterwards  through  pride  and  rebellion,  at-  length 
work  up  his  malice  to  that  degree,  as  to  wifli  to  deftroy 
the  whole  creation,  or  to  fubje^  millions  of  innocent 
beings  to  unfpeakable  mifery  ;  would  this  likewife  be 
good  ?  Was  it  better  to  create  than  not  ?  and  is  it  like- 
wife  better  to  deftroy  thafl  preferve  ?   Was  it  good  to 

give 
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give  being  and  happine&  to  innumerable  creatures  ?  and 
would  it  likewife  be  good  to  plunge  innumerable  inno- 
cent creatures  into  irrecov<srabIe  ruin  and  mifery  ?  If 
thefe  feeming  pppofltesbe  not  entirely  the  fame,  then 
there  is  in  morals  a  real  difference,  an  eternal  and  un« 
changeable  truth,  proportion,  agreement,  and  dtfagree^ 
ment,  in  the  nature  of  things  (of  which  the  Divine  Na- 
ture is  the  bafis)  independent  on  pofitive  will,  and 
which  could  not  have  been  otherwife;  being  no  more  ar» 
bitrary  or  fa<5titious,  that  what  \%  found  in  numbers,  or 
mathematics.  So  that  a  wickedly-difpofed  being  wouldi, 
fo  long  a$  he  continued  unreformed,  have  been  as  really 
fo  in  any  other  ftate  of  things,  and  in  any  other  world,, 
as  in  this  in  which  we  live ;  and  a  good  being  would 
have  been  equally  amiable  and  valuable  ten  tboufand 
years  ago,  and  in  the  planet  Jupter^  as  upon  earth,  and 
in  our  times ;  and  the  difference  between  the  degrees 
pf  goodnefs  and  malignity  are  as  determinate,  and  as 
difltndly  perceived  by  fuperior  beings,  as  between  a 
hundred,  a  thoiifand,  and  a  million, ;  or  between  a 
line,  a  furface,  and  a  cube* 

^  Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  we  can  enter  a 
very  great  way  into  the  Divine  fcheme  in  the  natural 
world,  and  fee  very  clearly  the  wifdom  and  contrivance, 
which  (bine  confpicuous  in  every  part  of  it.  I  bdieve 
nobody  ever  took  it  into  his '  head  to  doubt,  whether 
the  inhabitants  of  any  other  world  would  not  judge  the 
fun  to  be  proper  for  giving  light,  the  eye  for  feeing,  the 
ear  for  bearing,  and  fo  forth.  No  one  ever  doubted 
whether  the  angel  Gabriel  conceived  of  the  wifdom  of 
God  in  the  natural  world,  in  any  manner  contrary  to 
^ hat  we  da  Why  then  fhould  people  fill  their  heads 
with  fancies,  about  our  perceptions  of  moral  truth,  any 
more  than  of  natural. '  There  is  no  doubt,  but  we  have 
all  our  clear  and  immediate  ideas,  by  our  being  capable 
of  feeing,  or  apprehending  (within  a  certain  limited 
fphere)  tilings  as  they  are  really  and  effentially  in  them- 
felves.  And  we  may  be  affured,  that  fimple  truths  do 
by  no  means  appear  to  our  minds  in  any  ftate  effentially 
different  from  or  contrary  to  that  in  which  they  appear 
to  the  mind  of  the  angel  Gabriel. 
^  '  That 
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That  there  is  a  poflibility  of  attaining  certainty,  by 
fenfdtion,  intuition,  deduSion,  teltimony,  and  inspira- 
tion, feeras  ealy  eoo.ugh  to  prove.  For,  tirft,  where 
fenfation  is,  all  other  ajrgujuents  or  proofs  are  fuperflu- 
ous.  What  I  feel  1  cannot  bring  myiclf  to  doubt,  if  I 
would.  I  rauft  either  really  exill  or  not.  But  I  cannot 
even  be  miftakcn  in  in^aginiiig  J  feel  myowxicxiftencej 
for  that  neceffarily  fuppoles  my  exifling.  I  feel  my 
jnind  eafy  and  calm.  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  bring  royfelf 
to  doubt,  whether  my  mind  is  c^iy  and  calm.  Becaufe 
1  feel  aperted  internal  tranquillity  ;  and  ihere  is  nothing 
within  or  without  me  to  perfuad.e  me  to  doubt  the 
reality  of  what  I  feel ;  and  yi^hat  I  really  feel,  fo  far  as 
I  really  feel  it,  muft  he  real ;  it  being  abfurd  to  talk  of 
feeling  or  perceiving  what  has  no  real  existence. 

Again,  there  is  no  natural  abfurdity  in  fuppoflng  it 
poIEble  for  ^  human  or  other  intjelligent  mind,  to  arrive 
at  a  clear  and  diftincSt  perception  of  truth  by  intuition. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fuppofition  of  the  poffibility  of 
a  faculty  of  intelligence  neceffarily  infers  the  poffi- 
bility of  the  exigence  of  truth,  ^^  the  pbjed  of  in- 
telligence, knd  of  iruth^s  being  in  the  univerfe  ca- 
pable of  underftanding  truth,  jthere  muft  be  truth  for 
that  being  to  underftand  ;  and  that  truth  mpfl  be 
within  the  reach  of  his  underftanding.  But  as  it  is 
felf-evident,  that  there  are  an  iu^nite  number  of  ideal, 
or  conceivable  truths,  it  is  likewife  evident,  there  muft 
be  an  infinitely  comprehenfive  underftanding,  which 
perceives  this  infinity  of  truths.  To  talk  of  a  truth  perr 
ceiveable  by  no  mind,  or  that  never  has  been  the  objedt 
of  any  perceptive  faculty,  would  be  a  felf-contradidion. 
Mind  is  the  vtty  fuhftratumoi  truth.  An  infinite  mind 
of  infinite  truth.  That  a  finite  underftanding  may  at- 
tain a  finite  perception  of  truth,  is  neceffary  to  be  ad- 
mitted, -  unlefs  we  deny  the  poffibility  of  the  exiftence 
of  any  finite  underftanding.  For  an  underftanding 
capable  of  attaining  no  degree  of  knowledge  ^f  truth, 
or  an  underftanding  which  neither  did  nor  could  un-^ 
derfland  or  perceive  any  one  truth,  is  a  contradiction  in 
words.  Proceeding  in  this  train  of  reafoning,  we  fay. 
Either  ^here  is  no  fuch  thing  as  intuition  poffible,  or  it 

muft 
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muft  be  poffible  by  intuition  to  perceive  truth  ;  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  fenfation  poffible,  or  it  muft  be  pof- 
fible for  the  mind  to  perceive  real  objeds.  That  what 
we  adlually  and  really  apprehend  by  intuition  and  fen- 
fation, muft  be  fomewhat  veal,  as  far  as  aftually  and 
really  apprehended  ;  it  being  impoffible  to  apprehend 
that  which  is  not.  Now,  the  evidenceof  the  reality  of 
any  exiftenee,  or  the  truth  of  any  propolition,  let  it  be 
conveyed  to  the  mind  by  dedudtion,  by  teftimony,  by 
revelation,  or  if  there  were  a  thoufand  other  methods  of 
information,  would  ftill  be  reducible  at  laft  to  dired: 
intuition  ;  excepting  what  arifes  from  fenfation.  The 
mind,  in  judging  of  any  propofition,  through  whatever 
channel  communicated  to  it,  or  on  whatever  arguments 
cftabliflied,  judges  of  the  ftrength  ot  jthe  evidence  ;  it 
makes  allowance  for  the  objections  ;  it  balances  the  ar- 
guments, or  confiderations  of  whatever  kind,  againft 
one  anofner,  it  fees  which  preponderates.  And  fup- 
pofing  this  to  be  done  properly,  it  fees  the  true  ftate  of 
the  cafe,  and  determines  accordingly  ;  nor  can  it  poffi- 
biy  determine  contrary  to  what  it  fees  to  be  the  true 
ftate  of  the  cafe. 

When,  for  example,  I  confider  in  my  own  mind,  on 
one  hand,  the  various  evidence  from  authorsand  remains 
of  antiquity,  that  there  was  formerly  fuch  a  ftate  as  the 
Roman,  which  conquered  great  part  of  this  fide  of  the 
globe  ;  and  on  the  other,  find  no  reafon  for  doubting 
of  the  exiftenee  of  fuch  a  ftate  in  former  times,  I  find 
it  as  reafonable  to  believe  it,  and  as  impoffible  to  doubt 
it,  as  to  doubt  the  folution  of  a  qucftion  in  numbers  or 
quantity,  which  I  had  proved  by  arithmetic  vulgar  and 
decimal,  and  by  Algebra.  And  fo  of  other  inftances. 
So  that,  though  it  would  not  be  proper  to  fay,  I  fee,  by 
intuition,  the  truth  of  this  propofition,  **  there  was 
**  once  fuch  a  city  as  Rome  s'**  yet  I  may  with  the 
utmoft  propriety  fay,  I  fee  fuch  a  fuperabundancc  of 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  propofition,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fee  no  reafon  to  think  that  any  valid  objec- 
tions can  be  brought  againft  it,  that  I  intuitively  fee 
the  evidence  for  it  to  be  fuch  as  puts  it  beyond  all 
poffibility  of  being  doubted  by  me,  and  feel  that, 
'    '  though 
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though  I  (hould  labour  ever  fo  much  to  bring  my felfta 
queftion  it,  I  abfolutely  cannot ;  nor  can  I  conceive  it 
poillble  that  it  (hould  appear  queftionable  to  any  perfon, 
i/i^ho  has  fairly  confiderisd  it, 

Suppofe,  in  the  fame  manner,  (in  a  point  which  has 
been  difputed)  a  man,  of  a  clear  head,  to  have  tho^ 
roughly  examined  all  the  various  evidences  for  the 
Chriftfan  religion,  allowing  to  every  one  its  due  weight, 
and  no  more ;  fuppofe  him  to  have  attentively  confi* 
dered  every  objedion  againft  it,  allowing,  likewife,  to. 
every  one  impartially  its  full  force  ;  fuppofe  the  refult 
of  the  ^vhple  inquiry  to  be  bis  finding  fuch  a  prepon-> 
derancy  of  evidence  for  the  truth  ot  Chriftianity,  as 
fljould  beyond  all  comperifon  over-balance  the  whole, 
weight  pf  the  objections  againft, it ;  I  fay,  that  fuch  a 
perfon  would  then  intuitively  fe^  the  evidencefor  Chrif- 
tianity to  be  unfarmountable ;  and  could  no  more 
bring  himfelf  to  doubt  it,  than  to  doubt  whether  all  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones ;  nor  to 
conceive  the  pofiibility  of  any  other  perfon^s  doubting 
it,  who  bad  fairly  confidered  both  (ides  of  the  queftion. 

In  the  fame  manner  a  perfon,  who  ihould  carefully 
examine  the  arguments  in  a  fyftem  of  ethics,  and  (hould 
clearly  and  convincingly  perceive  the  ftrength  of  each, 
the  cpnne^fiion  of  one  with  another,  and  the  refult  of 
the  whole ;  might  in  the  ftrideft  propriety  of  fpeech  be 
faid  to' fee  intuitively  the  truth  aqd  jufto^fs  of  tha^ 
fyftem  of  ethics. 

If  fo,  then  it  is  plain,  that  certainty  is,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  equally  attainable  upon  all  fubjeCls,  though 
beings  of  our  limited  capacity  may  not,  iit  our  prei^l 
imperfedt  ftate,  be  capable  of  attaining  it  In  the  fame 
manner  as  the  truth  of  the  moft  obvious  axiom  in  aritbr 
metic  or  geometry,  may  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  an  infant, 
or  an  idiot ;  which  appears  felf-evident  to  the  firil 
glance  of  any  mind  that  is  capable  of  nutting  two 
thoughts  together.  How  comes  it  to  pais,  that  the 
truth  of  fuch  an  axiom  as  the  following  appears  imoie- 
diately  inconteftable :  That  if  from  equal  quantities 
equal  quantities  be  fubtraClcd,  equal  quantities  will  re« 
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main  ?  How  comes,  I  fay,  the  truth  of  this  axiom  to, 
appear  at  once,  while  moral  doctrines  furnifli  endlefs 
difpute  ?  The  obvious  anlwer  is,  from  the  fmiplicity 
of  the  terms  of  the  propofition,  and  of  what  is  afiirmed 
of  them,  which  leaves  no  room  for  ambiguity  or  uncer- 
tainty; and  from  the  narrownefs  of  the  fubjedl'to  be 
coniidered,  or  the  fmallnefs  of  the  number  of  ideas  to 
be  taken  in,  which  prevents  all  danger  of  puzzling,  or 
diflrading  the  underftandiog,  and  rendering  the  refult 
or  conclufioQ  doubtful.  Suppofe  the  arguments  for 
Chriftianity  to  be  exadly  one  thoufand,  and  the  objec- 
tions againft  it  exactly  one  hundred:  Suppofe  an  angelic, 
or  other  fuperior  underftanding,  to  perceive  intuitively 
the  exadt  (late  of  each ;  and  to  fee  dilUndly  the  hun- 
dred objedions  to  be.  furmountable,  or  not  valid,  and 
the  arguments  to  every  one  folid  and  conclufive  ;  I  fay, 
that  fuch»a  being  would  intuitively  lee  the  truth  of 
Chriftianity  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  human  mind  fees 
the  truth  of  any  complex  demonftration  in  Euclid. . 

It  is  therefore  certain,  that  all  evidence  whatever  is 
to  be  finally  tried  by,  and  reduced  to  intuition,  except 
that  which  we  have  from  fenfation :  That  truth  of  all 
kinds  is  equally  capable  of  being  intuitively  perceived^ 
and  of  being  afcertained  to  minds  fitted  for  reccivintj 
and  examining  it :  That  moral  truth  is  in  no  refpe(!t 
naturally  more  vague  or  precarious  than  mathematical ; 
but  equally  fixed,  and  equally  clear,  to  fuperior  minds; 
and  probably  will  be  fo  hereafter  to  thofe  of  the  human 
make,  who  fliall  attain  to  higher  improvements  in  future 
ftates  :  And  that  in  the  mean  time  our  duty  is  to  examine 
carefully,  and  to  aft  upon  th^refult  of  candid  inquiry. 

That  we  are,  in  fome  inftances  of  inconfiderable  im- 
portance to  our  final  happinefs,  liable  to  error,  is  no 
more  than  a  natural  confequence  of  the  impctfedlion  of 
our  prefent  ftate,  and  the  number  of  particulars  necef- 
fary  to  be  taken  in,  in  order  to  find  out  the  true  flate  of 
things  upon  the  whgle.  But  this,  fu  far  from  proving 
the  impoffibility  of  coming  at  truth,  or  thiit  we  are  ex- 
pofed  to  irremediable  error,  (hews,  that  truth  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  attained  by  fuch  intelligent  beings  as  fliall 
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with  proper  advantages  of  capacity  and  m^ans,  fet 
themfelves  to  the  finding  it  out  with  fincerity  and  dili- 
gence. 

The  annount  of  what  has  been  faid  on  moral  certainty 
is  briefly  as  follows,  viz. 

That  it  is  felf-c6ntradiftory  to  talk  of  doubting  the 
perceptions  of  our  faculties,  it  being  impoffible  to  per- 
ceive a  truth  clearly,  and  yet  to  doubt  it. 

That  our  fimple  ideas,  being  the  imaiediate  obje6l$ 
of  ourunderftandings,  and  being  level  todired  intuitioir, 
are  capable  of  being  with  the  greateft  exadtnefs  exa- 
mined and  compared,  in  order  to  the  finding  the  truth 
or  falfehood  of  any  propofition,  whofe  terms  are  not  top 
complex,  or  otherwife  out  of  the  reach  of  our  facultiesr. 
And  that  whatever  the  underftanding  clearly  determines; 
after  mature  examination^  to  be  truth,  it  is  impoffible 
to  doubt. 

That  whatever  any  mind  really  perceives  muft  be 
real,  as  far  as  perceived.  That  therefore,  there  muft  be 
real  truth  perceiveable,  clfe  there  could  be  no  perceptive 
faculty  in  the  univerfe ;  fince  falfehoods  and  impoffibili- 
ties  are  not  in  the  nature  of  things  perceiveable,  being 
non-entities. 

That  all  kiilds  of  truths  appear  equally  certain  t6 
minds  capable  of  inveftigating  them.  That  moral  truth 
is  in  its  own  nature  no  more  vague  or  precarious,  than 
mathematical;  though  in  fome  inftances  more  diffi^ 
cultly  inveftigated  by  our  narrow  and  defedive  faculties^ 

That  there  muft  be  in  the  nature  of  things*,  (the 
bacfis  of  which  is  the  Divine  Nature)  an  eternal,  effen^ 
tial,  and-  unchangeable  difiference  in  morals  ;  that  there 
is  a  real,  not  a  factitious,  or  arbitrary,  good  and  evil,  a 
greater  and  lefs  preferablenefs  in  different  charafters 
and  a<a:ions.  That,  accordingly,  if  it  had  been  in  the 
nature  of  things  no  way  better  that  an  univerfe  (hould 
be  created,  than  not ;  it  is  evident,  God,  who  fees  all 
things  as  they  are,  would  not  have  feen  any  reafon  for 
creating  an  univerfe,  and  therefore  would  not  have  ex^ 
crted  his  power  in  the  produdlion  of  it. 

That  the  Divine  attribute  of  benevolence,  is,  in  i(s 
own  nature,  really  and  eflentially,  and  without  all  regard 
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the  notions  of  created  beings,  and  exclttfive  of  all  con- 
fequences,  a  perfedion ;  not  an  indifferent  property,  as 
Ibme  pretend.  For  that  nothing  either  evil  or  indif- 
ferent can  be  conceived  of  as  exifting  neceffarily  :  but 
the  Divine  Benevolence  and  all  the  other  attributes  of 
his  nature  e^Siift  rieceflarily. 

That  if  it  was  proper,  or  good,  to  create  an  univerfe 
of  beings  capable  of  happinefs,  it  muft  on  the  contrary 
1^  improper^  ot  morally  wicked,  to  endeavour  to  oppof^ 
the  Divine  fcheme  of  Benevolence,  or  to  wiih  innocent 
beings  cpndemned  to  mifery.  There  is  therefore  aa 
Eternal  and  efiential,  not  a  factitious,  or  Urbitraty,  good 
and  evil  in  morals ;  and  the  foundation  of  moral  good 
is  in  the  neceflary  and  unchangeable  attributes  of  the 
Divine  Narure. 

That  certainty  is  in  the  nature  of  things  attainatjie 
by  fenfation.  That  reality  muft  be  the  objeft  of  fenfa- 
lion,  it  being  impoflible  to  feel  what  has  no  exiftence. 
That  it  is  inipoffible  to  doubt  what  we  perceive  by 
fenfation'. 

That  certainty  is  in  th^  nature  of  things  attainable 
by  intuition.  That  the  exiftence  of  intelligence  necef- 
farily fuppofes  that  of  truth,  a^  the  objedl  of  underftand- 
ing.  That  truth  is  a  Divine  Attribute  ;  therefore  muft 
'exift  neceflarily.  That  every  intelligent  mind  muft  be 
fuppofed  capable  of  intuitively  perceiving  truth.  And 
that  we  find  by  experience,  we  cannot  even  force  our- 
felves  to  doubt  the  truths  we  intuitively  perceive. 

That  fuch  certainty  is  in  the  nature  of  things  attain- 
able in  fubjedls  of  which  we  receive  information  by 
Mtsdu'dtion,  teftimony,  and  revelation,  as  renders  it  im- 
poflible fot  the  mind  to  helitate  or  doubt.  For  that 
the  fum,  or  refult,  of  all  kinds  of  evidence,  however 
complex  and  various,  except  what  arifes  froiti  fenfation  j 
is  the  objedt  of  diredt  intuition. 

.  To  conclude  this  introduftion :  were  our  prefent 
itate  much  more  difadvantageous  than  it  is  ;  did  we 
labour  under  much  greater  difficulty  and  uncertainty, 
than  we  do,  in  our  fearch  after  truth  ;  prudence  would 
Hill  dire£t  us,  upon  the  whole,  what  courfe  to  take. 
The  probability  of  fafety  in  the  main  would  ftill  be 
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upon  the  fide  of  virtue  ;  and  there  would  ftill  be  r^afon 
to  fear  that  vice  and  irregularity  would  end  ill.  This 
alone  would  be  enough  to  keep  wife  and  confiderate 
beings  to  their  duty,  as  far  as  known.  But  our  condi- 
tion is  very  different ;  and  our  knowledge  of  all  necef- 
fary  truth  fufficiently  clear,  extenfivc  and  certain, 

SECT.    I. 

The  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  eJlabUJhed  as  the  Foun^ 

dation  of  Morality ^ 

NOTHING  is  moil  indifputable  than  that  fome- 
thing  now  exifls.  Every  perfonraay  fay  to  him- 
fclf,  **  I  certainly  exift  :  for  I  feel  that  I  exift.  And 
♦*  1  could  neither  feel  that  I  exift,  nor  be  deceived  in 
**  imagining  it,  if  I  was  nothing.  If,  therefore,  I  exift, 
*'  the  next  queftion  is,  How  I  came  to  be  ?*'  Whatever 
exifts,  niuft  ow^  its  being,  and  the  particular  circum<- 
ftances  of  it,  to  fome  caufe  prior  to  itfelf,  unlefs  it  exift^ 
neceflarily.  For  a  being  to  exift  neceiSarily,  is  to  exift 
fo  as  that  it  was  impofiible  for  that  being  not  to  have 
exifted,  and  that  the  fuppoiition  of  its  notexiftipg  (hould 
imply  a  diredt  contradidtion  in  terms.  Let  any  perfon 
try  to  conceive  of  fpace  and  duration  as  annihilated,  or 
not  exifting,  and  he  will  find  it  impofiible,  and  that 
they  will  ftill  return  upon  his  mind  in  fpite  of  all  his 
efforts  to  the  contrary.  Such  an  exiftence  thereforeis 
neceflary,  of  which  there  isnootheraccounttobegiven, 
than  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  exift;  and 
this  account  is  fully  fatisfying  to  the  mind. 

Whatever  difficulty  we  may  find  in  conceiving  of  the 
particular  modus  of  a  neceflary  exiftence  ;  an  exiftence 
which  always  was,  and  could  not  but  be ;  always  con- 
tinuing, but  which  never  had  a  begimiing;  as  all  the 
difficulty  of  fuch  conceptioris  evidently  arifes  from  the 
narrownefs  of  our  finite  and  limited  minds,  and  as  our 
reafon  forces  us  upon  granting  the  reality  and  necef- 
fity  of  them,  it  would  be  contradiding  the  moft  ir- 
tefiftible  conviftions  of  our  teafon  to  difpute  them  j  and 
it  is  indeed  out  of  our  power  to  difpute  them. 

To 
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To  have  recourfe  to  an  infinite  fucceffion  of  dependent 
caufes,  produced  by  one  another  from  eternity,  and  to 
give  that  as  an  account  of  the  exiftence  of  the  world, 
will  give  no  fatisfaftion  to  the  mind,  but  will  confound 
it  with  an  infinite  abfurdity.  For  if  it  be  abfurd  to  at- 
tempt to  conceive  of  one  lingle  dependent  being,  pro- 
duced without  a  caufe,  or  exifting  without  being 
brought  into  exiftence  by  fome  pre-exifting  caufe,  it  is 
infinitely  more  fo  to  try  to  conceive  of  an  infinite  i'cries 
of  dependent  beings  exifting  without  being  produced 
by  any  original  and  uncreated  caufe;  as  it  wouldbe  more 
fliocking  to  talk  of  a  thoufand  links  of  a  chain  hanging 
upon  nothing,  than  of  one. 

That  the  material  world  is  not  the  firft  caufe,  is  evi- 
dent; becaufe  the  firft  caufe,  exifting  ncccflarily,  with- 
out which  neceffity  he  could  not  pollibly  exift  as  a  firll 
caufe,  muft  be  abfolutely  perfect,  unchangeable,  nnd 
every  where  the  fame,  of  which  afterwards.  Tliis  we 
fee  is  by  no  means  to  be  affirmed  of  the  material  world ; 
its'form,  motion,  and  fubftance,  being  endlefsly  various, 
and  fubjeft  to  perpetual  change*  That  nothing  mate- 
rial could  have  been  the  neceffarily  exiftent  firft  caufe 
il  evident,  becaufe  we  know,  that  all  material  fubftanccs 
confift  of  a  number  of  unconnefted  and  feparable  parti- 
cles ;  which  would  give,  iiot  one,  but  a  number  of  firft 
caufes,  which  is  a  palpable  abfurdity.  And  that  the 
firft  caufe  cannot  be  one  fingle  indivifible  atom  is  plain, 
becaufe  the  firft  caufe,  being  necefllirily  exiftent,  muft 
be  equally  neceflary  throughout  infinite  fpace. 

That  chance,  which  is  only  a  word,  not  a  rial  being, 
Ihould  be  the  caufe  of  the  exiftence  of  the  world,  is  the 
fame  as  faying,  that  nothing  is  the  caufe  of  its  exiftence, 
or  that  it  neither  exifts  neceffarily,  nor  was  produced  by 
that  which  exifts  neceffarily,  and  therefore  does  not  exift 
at  all.  Therefi)re,  after  fuppofing  ever  fo  long  a  feries 
of  beings  producing  one  another,^  we  muft  at  laft  have 
recourfe  to  fome  Firft  Caufe  of  all,  himfelf  uncaufed, 
exifting  neceffarily,  or  fo,  as  tliat  the  fuppofition  of  his 
not  exifting  would  imply  a  contradiftion.  This  firft 
cavife  we  call  God. 

The  firft  caufe  muft  of  neceffity  be  one,  in  the  moft 
pure,  fimple,  and  indivifible  manner.     For  the  firft 
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caufe  muft  cxift  neceffarily,  that  is,  it  is  a  direft  ab- 
furdity  to  fay,  that  fomething  now  exifts,  and  yet  there, 
is  no  original  firft  caufe  of  exiftence.  Now,  when  to 
avoid  this  abfurdity,  we  have  admitted  one'  indepen- 
dent, neceflarily  exiftent  firft  caufe,  if  we  afterwards 
proceed  to  admit  another  firft  caufe,  or  number  of  firft 
caufes,  we  Ihall  find,  that  ^11  but  pne  are  fuperfluous. 
Becaufe  one  is  fufficient  to  account  for  the  exiftence  of 
all  things.  And  as  it  will  evidently  be  no  contradic- 
tion to  fuppofe  any  pne  QUt  of  a  plurality  not  to  exift, 
fince  one  alone  is  fufficient ;  it  follows,  that  there  can 
be  but  one  fingle  firft  caufe, 

Befides,  it  will  be  made  evident  by  and  by,  that  the. 
firft  caufe  muft  be  abfolutely  perfeft  in  every  poffible^ 
rcfped,  and  in  every  poffible  degree.  Now  that  which 
ingrofles  and  fwallows  up  into  itfelf  all  poffible  perfec- 
tion, or  rather  is  itfelf  abfolute  perfection,  can  be  but^ 
pne ;  becaufe  there  can  be  but  one  abfolute  Whole  of 
perfeftion. 

We  may  poffibly,  through  inattention,  commit  mi- 
flakes  with  refpefts  to  what  are,  or  are  not,  perfedions 
$t  to  be  afcribed  to  the  firft  caufe,  as  fome  of  the  Hea-i 
thens  were  abfurd  enough  to  afcribe  even  to  their  fu- 
preme  deity,  attributes  which  ought  i;ather  to  be  termed, 
vices  than  virtues.  But  we  can  never  miftake  in  afcri* 
bing  to  the  Supreme  Being  all  poffible,  real,  and  coh- 
fiftent  perfedions.  For  a  Being,  who  exifts  naturally 
and  neceflarily,  muft  of  neceffity  exift  in  an  infinite  and 
unbounded  manner,  the  ground  of  his  exiftence  being 
alike  in  all  moments  of  duration,  and  all  points  of  fpace. 
Whatever  exifts  naturally  and  neceflarily  in  the  Eaft, 
muft  of  courfe  exift  naturally  aijd  neceflarily  in  the^ 
Weft,  in  the  South,  and  in  the  North,  above  and  be- 
low, in  former,  prefent,  and  in  future  times.  What- 
ever exifts  in  this  manner,  exifts  in  a  perfeft  manner. 
Whatever  exift?  in  a  perfedt  manner,  in  refpeft  of  extent 
and  duration,  muft  evidently  be  perfeft  in  every  other 
refpeft,  of  which  its  nature  is  capable.  For  thQ  whole 
idea  of  fuch  a  Being  is  by  the  fuppofition  natural  and. 
neceflary ;  a  partial  neceffity  being  an  evident  abfur- 
dity.  That  the  firft  caufe  therefore  fliould  be  deficient, 
in  any  one  perfeftion  confiftent  with  the  nature  of  fuch^ 

a  Being 
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a  Being  as  we  muft  concludle  the  firfl;  caufe  to  be,  is  as 
evident  a  contradi&ion  as  to  fay,  that  the  firft  caufe 
ipay  naturally  and  necefTarily  exift  in  the  Eaft,  and  not 
in  the  Weft,  at  prefent,  but  not  in  time  paft  or  to  come. 
For  fuppofe  \\  were  argued,  that  the  firft  caufe  may 
not  be  infinite,  for  example,  in  wifdom  ;  I  aik  firft^ 
Whether  wifdom  can  be  faid  to  be  a  property  unfuit- 
able  to  the  idea  of  the  firft  caufe  ?  This  will  hardly  be 
pretended.  No  one  can  imagine  it  would  be  a  more 
proper  idea  of  the  firft  capfe,  to  thinly  of  him  as  of  a 
Being  utterly  yoi4  of  intelligence,  than  a$  infinite  in 
knowledge.  It  is  evident,  that  of  two  beings,  other- 
wife  alike,  but  one  of  which  was  \Yholly  void  of  intel- 
ligence, and  the  other  pofleffed  of  it;  th^e  latter  would 
be  more  perfed  than  the  former,  by  the  difference  of 
the  whole  amount  of  the  intelligence  he  poflefled.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  of  two  beings  otherwife  alike,  but  one. 
of  which  laboured  under  a  vicious  inclination,  which 
occafioned  a  deviation  from,  or  deficiency  of  moral  per- 
fection, and  the  other  was  wholly  clear  of  fuch  imper- 
fe&ion,  the  latter  >yould  be  a  more  perfedt  nature  than 
the  fornier,  by  the  difference  of  the  whole  amount  of 
fuch  negative  quantity,  or  deficiency.  Which  fhews 
the  neceffity  of  afcribing  to  the  Supreme  Being  every, 
pofiible  real  perfcftion,  and  the  a^furdity  of  fuppofing 
the  fmalleft  imperfedion  or  deficiency  to  be  in  his  na-| 
ture. 

If  it  be  evident  then  that  wifdom,  in  any  the  loweft^ 
degree,  is  an  attribute  fit  to  be  afcribed  to  the  firft: 
caufe^  and  if  whatever  is  in  the  firft  caufe,  is  in  him 
naturally  and  neceffarily,  that  is,  could  not  but  have 
been  in  him^  it  is  obvious,  that  fuch  an  attribute  can- 
not be  in  him  in  any  lim^ited  degree,  any  more  than  he 
can  naturally  and  neceffarily  exift;  in  one  point  of  fpace, 
and  not  through  all,.  It  is  an  evident  contradiflion  to 
fuppofe  the  firft  caufe  exifting  naturally  and  neceffarily, 
and  yet  limited,  either  as  tp  his  exiftence  or  perfec- 
tions ;  becaufe  it  is  plain,  there  can  be  nothing  to  limit 
them,  which  is  the  fame  as  faying,  that  they  muft  be 
unlimited.  Farther,  whatever  is  in  the  nature  or  ef-* 
(enge  of  the  firft  caufe,  muft  be  in  him  naturally  and 
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neccfiarily ;  tliat  is,  is  an  eflential  attribute  of  his  na- 
ture, or  could  not  but  have  been  in  his  nature;  for  if 
it  had  been  poffible  that  his  nature  could  have  beea 
without  any  particular  attribute,  it  certainly  would,  by 
the  very  fuppofition.  Now,  whatever  is  neceflarily  an 
sfttribute  of  Deity,  is  Deity.  And  limited  Deity  is  a 
contradifl:ion  as  much  as  limited  infinity.  For  infinity 
is  unbounded,  knowledge  is  unbounded,  power  is  un- 
bounded, goodnefs  is  unbounded.  Thefe  and  the  reft 
are  the  ncceflary  attributes  of  Deity.  And  as  they  are 
in  him,  they  together  form  the  idea  of  Aipreme  Deity. 
The  Deity,  or  firft  caufe,  muft  therefore  be  poflcfled 
of  every  poffible  pcrfeftion  in  an  infinite  degree,  alt 
thofe  perfedions  being  naturally  infinite,  and  there  be- 
ing nothing  to  limit  the  Deity,  or  his  pcrfedions. 

We  cannot  therefore  avoid  concluding,  that  the  firft 
caufe  is  poffeflTed  of  infinite  intelligence,  or  knowledge, 
that  his  infinite  mind  is  a  treafure  of  an  infinity  of- 
of  trutlis,  that  he  has  ever  had  at  all  moments  from  all 
eternity,  and  ever  will  to  all  eternity  have  in  his  view, 
3nd  in  adual  contemplation,  all  things  that  ever  have, 
exifted,  that  do  now,  or  ever  (hall  exift,  throughout  in- 
finite fpace  and  duration,  with  all  their  connexions,  re- 
lations, dependences,  gradations,  proportions,  diffe- 
rences, contrafts,  caufes,  efFefts,  and  all  circumftances 
of  all  kinds^  with  the  ideas  of  all  things  which  are 
merely  poffible,  or  whofe  exiftence  docs  not  imply  a^ 
contradidion,  though  they  have  never  aftually  exifted, 
with  all  their  poffible  relations,  connexions,  and  cir- 
cumftances, whofe  idea  is  conceivable.  In  one  word, 
the  Divine  mind  muft  comprehend  all  things  that  by. 
their  nature  are  capable  of  being  know^or  conceived. 

From  the  Cime  neceffary  connexion  between  the  in- 
finity of  the  firft  caufe  in  one  particular,  and  in  all,  we. 
cannot  avoid  concluding,  that  he  muft  be  infinite  in 
goodnefs ;  it  being  -felf-evident,  that  goodnefs  or  be- 
nevolence muft  in  any  ftate  of  things  be  a  perfeftion, 
and  the  want  of  any  degree  of  it  a  deficiency.  To  be 
infinite  in  goodnefs,  is  to  poflcfs  fuch  benevolence  of 
nature,  as  no  conceivable  or  poffible  meafure  of  good- 
nefs can  exceed,  or  which  can  never  be  fatisfied  with 
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exerting  itfelf  in  afts  of  goodnefs,  in  a  manner  fuitable 
to  propriety  and  reditude. 

Here  a  proper  diftinftian  ought  to  be  made  between 
goodnefs  and  mercy.     Though  it  is  denionftrably  cer- 
tain, that  the  Supreme  Being  is  infinite  in  goodnefs,  we 
muft  not  imagine  he  is  infinite  in  mercy.     Becaufe  we  ^-i/x.'*''*'^*^ 
can  fuppofe  innumerable  cafes,  in  which  ihercy  to  par-  ^   ^^^jy^i^^^^ 
*^'ilars  would  imply  a  defefl:  of  goodnels  upon  tfie  ^^         -^ 
>vuOle.     In  i'uch  cafes,  it  is  evident,  tliat  the  greatelf  ^/T^T^C^ 
goodnefs,  upon  the  whole,  will  appear  in  refufing  mercy"^^^  ^"*^^?J^ 
to  particulars ;  not  in  granting  it.     We  muft  therefore:  ^^^'''*^*  *^L- 
conclude,  that  mercy  will  certainly  be  refufed  to  all  0jt^^^^*n\/^ 
inch  offenders,  whom  juflice  and  goodnefs  to  the  whole^  ^J^^^"^^*^  ^ 
require  to  be  punifhed.     Thus  the  Divine  goodnefs  is        ^^^^ 
pot  bounded  in  its  extent,  but  only  regulated  in  its  ex-^^^    *     -^ 
ertion  by  wifdom  and  jullice.  --  u'^^'^'^^^^lfp^a 

From  the  fame  neceflity  for  concluding  that  the  firft  i^^.*^  A^ 
caufe  muft  be  uniformly,  and  in  all  confiftent  refpeds 
infinite,  we  muft  conclude,  that  he  is  poflefled  of  an 
infinite  degree  of  power;  it  being  evident,  that  power 
is  a  perfedion,  and  preferable  to  weaknefs.  Infinite 
power  fignifies  a  power  at  all  moments  from  eternity  to 
eternity,  and  throughout  all  fpace,  to  produce  or  per- 
form whatever  does  not  either  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  imply  an  exprefs  contradiftion,  as  making  fome- 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  at  the  fame  time,  or  oppofes 
fome  of  jhe  other  perfeftions  of  his  nature,  as  the  doing 
fomething  unjuftj^  cruel,  or  foolifli.  And  indeed  all 
fach  thingi  are  properly  impoffibilities.  Becaufe  it  is 
altogether  as  impoffible  that  a  Being  unchangeably  juft^ 
good,  and  wife,  fhould  ever  change  fo  as  to  ad  contrary 
to  his  effential  charader,  as  that  a  thing  fliould  be  and 
not  be  at  the  fame  time. 

From  the  fame  neceflity  of  concluding  upon  the  uni- 
form and  univerfal  infinity  of  the  firft  caufe,  we  cannot 
avoid  concluding,  that  he  is  infinite  in  juftice  and  truth, 
it  being  felf-evident,  that  truth  is  a  perfedion,  and  pre- 
ferable to  falfehood.  The  Divine  nature  muft  be  the 
very  ftandard  of  truth ;  he  muft  be  entirely  mafter  of 
the  exad  ftate  of  all  things,  and  of  all  their  relations 
and  connedionsj  he  muft  fee  the  advantage  of  ading 
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^cording  to  the  true  ftate  of  things,  and  the  right  ilate 
of  the  cafe,  rather  than  according  to  any  falfe  or  fidi- 
tious  one ;  and  muft  percpjve,  more  generally  and  uni- 
v^fally  than  any  creature,  that  the  confeqiience  of  unir 
yerfal  truth  muft  be  univerfal  order,  perfedion,  and 
liappinefs;  and  of  univerfal  falfehqod  and  deception, 
univerfal  mifery  and  confufion. 

If  there  be  any  other  natural  or  iporal  perfedlions^ 
for  whjich  we  have  no  names,  and  of  which  we  have  nq 
ideas,  it  is  evident,  not  only  that  they  muft  be  in  the  Di^ 
vine  Nature  ;  but  that  they  muft  exift  in  Him  in  ai^ 
unlimited  degrep.  Or,  to  fpeak  properly,  every  poflible 
and  confiftent  perfedion  takes  its  origin  from  its  being 
an  attribute  pf  the  Divine  Nature,  and  exifts  by  the 
fame  original  r^eceftity  pf  nature,  as  the  infinite  mind 
itfelf,  the  fubjiratum  of  all  perfedipn,  exifts.  So  that 
the  neccffity  of  ej^iftence  of  the  moral  perfedions  of  the 
Deity  is  the  very  fame  as  that  of  the  natural.  Try  tq 
annihilate  fpace,  or  immenfity,  in  your  mind ;,  and  you 
:will  find  it  impoftlble.  For  it  exifts  neceflarily ;  and 
is  an  attribute  of  Deity.  Try  tp  annihilate  the  idea  of 
Teditude  Jn  your  mind  \  and  you  will  ftnd  it  equally 
impofiible;  the  idea  of  rectitude,  as  fomewhat  real, 
ivill  ftill  return  upon  the  underftanding.  Reditude  i^ 
therefore  a  neceflary  attribute  of  Diety  ;  and  all  the 
Divine  moral  attributes,  of  which  we  have  any  ideas^ 
arc  only  reditude  differently  exerted.  And  the  redi- 
tude  pf  the  Divine  Nature  is  the  proper  bafis  and 
foundation  qf  moral  good  in  the  difpofition  or  pradice 
of  every  moral  agent  in  the  univerfe  j  or,  in  other  words, 
virtue,  in  an  intelligent  and  free  creature,  of  whatever 
rank  in  the  icale  of  being,  is  nothing  elle  than  a  con- 
formity of  difpofition  and  pradice  to  the  neceflary,  eter- 
nal, and  unchangeable  reditvide  of  the  Divine  Nature. 

Of  every  pofitive  firaple  idea  th^t  can  enter  into  our 
Qiinds,  it  may  be  faid,  that  it  is  either  fomething  be- 
longing to  the  Divine  Nature  (to  fpeak  according  to 
our  imperfed  way)  or  it  is  a  work  of  his,  or  of  fpme 
creature  of  his.  We  do  not  fay,  God  made  immenfity 
or  fpace,  duration  or  eternity,  truth,  benevolence,  redi^ 
lude^  and  the  reft.    But  thefe  are  clear,  pofitive,  fimple 
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ideas  in  our  minds.  Therefore  they  muft  exift.  But 
if  they  exift,  and  yet  are  cxot  npiade  by  God»  they  muft 
be  neceflarily  exiftent.  Now  we  know,  that  nothing 
exifts  neceflarily,  but  what  is  an  attribute  of  Deity,  that 
is,  one  of  our  imperfeft  and  partial  conceptions  of  his 
infinite  nature,  which  ingrofles  and  fwallows  up  all 
poffible  perfedbions. 

Though  we  have  here  treated  of  the  perfeftions  of 
the  firft  caufe  feparately,  and  one  after  the  other,  we  are 
not  to  form  to  burfelves  an  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
?is  confifting  of  feparable  or  difcerpible  partSj^  to  be  con- 
ceived of  fingly,  and  independently  on  one  another.  In 
treating  of  the  human  mind,  we  fay  it  confifts  of  the 
faculties  of  underftanding,  will,  memory,  and  fo  forth. 
But  this  evidently  conveys  a  falfb  idea  of  a  mind.  It  is 
the  whole  mind  that  underftands,  wills,  loves,  hates,  re-^ 
members,  fees,  hears,  and  feels,  and  perforins  all  the 
other  funftions  of  a  living  agent.  And  to  conceive  of 
its  faculties  as  feparable  from  or  independent  on  one  ano- 
ther, is  forming  a  very  abfurd  notion  of  mind  which 
cannot  be  confidered  as  confifting  of  parts,  or  as  capable 
of  divifion.  When  we  fay  whatever  is  ah  attribute  of 
Deity  is  a  Deity  itfelf,  which  is  demonftrably  true,  we 
ought  to  uilderftand  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  we 
fay,  that  whatever  is  a  faculty  of  the  human  mind  is  the 
iniiid  itfelf.  Thus,  though  immenfity  alone,  truth 
alone,  infinite  power  or  wifdom  alone,  though  no  one 
of  thefe  perfedlions  alone  is  the  full  and  complete  idea 
of  Diety,any  more  than  underftanding  alone,  will  alone, 
or  memory  alone,  is  of  the  human  mind,  yet  all  the  firft, 
together  with  the  other  attributes,  as  they  fubfift  in  the 
Divine  mind,  are  Deity,  and  all  the  latter,  with  the 
other  mental  powers,  are  the  human  mind,  and  yet  nei- 
ther the  former  nor  the  latter  can  be  conceived  of  as 
4i vifible  or  made  up  of  parts. 

As  the  neceflary  exiftence  and  abfolute  perfeftion  of 
God  render  it  proper  and  reafonable  to  afcribe  to  hint 
the  creation  of  the  univerfe  ;  fo  his  omniprefence,  in- 
finite power,  and  wifdom,  make  it  reafonable  to  con- 
clude that  he  can,  with  the  utmoft  facility,  without  in- 
terruption, for  infinite  ages,  condu(Jl  and  govern  both 
'        •  the 
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the  natural  and  moral  world,'  Though  the  dodrine  of 
Providence  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  wife  Hea- 
thens, and  is  therefore  commonly  confidered  as  a  point 
of  natural  religion  ;  yet^  as  revelation  only  fets  it  in  a 
clear  and  fatisfaftory  light,  I  fhall  put  off  what  I  have 
to  fay  upon  it  to  the  fourth  book. 

Our  being,utterly  incapable  of  forming  any  (hadow 
cf  an  idea  adequate  to  the  true  nature  and  effence  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  is  no  more  an  objeSion  againft  the 
certainty  of  his  exiftence,  than  the  impoffibility  of  ouir 
conceiving  of  infinite  begirininglefs  duration,  is  againft 
_.  its  reality.  What  our  reafon  compels  us  to  admit,  muft 
^ —  not  be  rejefted,  becaufe  too  big  for  our  narrow  minds  ta 
comprehend,  nor  indeed  can  we  rejed  it,  if  we  would. 
Let  us  therefore  do  our  utmoft  to  conceive  of  the  Su- 
preme  Being  as  the  one  independent,  neceffarily-exift* 
cnt,  unchangeable,  eternal,  immcnfe,  and  univerfal 
mind,  the  foundation,  oryi/^r/f^:/;72  of  infinite  fpace,  dur- 
ation, power,  wifdo^n,  goodnefs,  juflice,  and  every  other 
poffible  perffeftion ;  without  beginning,  without  end, 
Without  parts,  bounds,  limits,  or  defeats ;  the  caufe  of 
all  things,  himfelf  uncaufed ;  the  preferver  of  all  things,^ 
himfelf  depending  on  no  one;  the  upholder  of  all  things, 
himfelf  upheld  by  no  one :  from  all  moments  of  eternity,' 
to  all  momentsof  eternity,  enjoyingtheperfedion  of  hap- 
pinefs,  without  the  poflibility  of  addition  or  diminution ; 
before  all,  above  all,  and  in  all ;  poflefling  eternity  and 
immenfity^fo  as  to  be  at  once  and  for  ever  fully  mafler  of 
every  point  of  the  one  and  moment  of  the  other;  pervad- 
ing all  matter,  but  unaffeAed  by  all  matter  ;  bellowing 
bappineis  on  all,  without  receiving  from  any ;  pouring 
forth  without  meafure  his  good  gifts, ,  but  never  dimi- 
nifliing  his  riches ;  let  us  in  a  word  think  of  him  as, 
the  All,  the  Whole,  the  Perfeftion  of  Perfeftion. 

While  we  view  his  adorable  excellences  according 
to  our  limited  and  partial  manner,  let  us  take  care  not 
to  conceive  of  him  as  made  upof  parts,  who  is  the  moft 
perfect  unity.  While  we  confider,  in  fucceflion,  his 
icvcral  attributes  of  power,  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  the 
reft,  let  us  take  care  not  to  form  a  complex  or  com- 
pounded idea  of  him,  whofe  effence  is  abfolutcly  pure 
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and  firaple.  We  are  not  to  think  of  various  attribute^ 
and  then  fuperadd  the  idea  of  God  to  them.  The  per« 
fedion  or  abftradl  of  wifdom,  power,  goodnefs,  aod 
every  other  attribute,  in  one  limple  idea,  in  the  ond  ' 
Univerfal  Mind,  which  fills  infinitude,  is  the  mod  per* 
fedl  idea  we  can  form  of  incomprehenfible  Deity. 

Here  is  a  Deity  truly  worthy  to  be  adored  !  Vfhat 
are  the  Jupiters  and  ^unos  of  tlje  Heathens  to  fuch  a 
God?  What  is  the  common  notion  of  the  obje^l  of 
worfhip ;  a  venerable  perfonage  fitting  in  heaven,  and 
looking  down  upon  the  world  below  with  a  very  acute 
and  penetrating  eye  (which  I  doubt  is  the  general  no* 
tion  among  the  unthinking  part  of  Chriftians)  what  is 
fuch  a  God  to  the  immenfe  and  unlimited  nature  we 
have  been  confidering  1 

SECT.    It 

An  Idea  of  the  Divine  Scheme  in  Creation.  The  bappineft 
of  confciotis  ^eings^  the  only  End  for  wbicb  they  were 
brought  into  Exijience.  Happinefs^  its  fouadatioJU 
Univerfal  Concurrence  of  all  Beings  with  the  Dimm 
Scheme  abfolutely  necejfary  to  univerfal  Happinefs. 

SO  far  we  have  gone  upon  a  rational  foundation  ia 
eftablifhing  the  exiftence  of  God,  and  his  beii>^ 
pofTefled  of  all  poffible  perfedions.  From  the  abfolute 
and  unchangeable  perfection  and  happinefs  of  God,  it 
appears,  as  obferved  above,  that  his  defign,  in  creating; 
mud  have  been,  in  conliftency.  with  wifdom  and  redi-« 
tude,  to  produce  and  communicate  happinefs.  This 
muft  be  kept  in  view  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
fcheme.  When  we  think  of  the  Creator  as  laying  the 
plan  of  his  univerfe,  we  muft  endeavour  to  enlarge  our 
ideas  fo,  as  to  conceive  properly  of  what  would  be  wor- 
thy of  an  infinitely  capacious  and  perfedt  mind,  to  pro« 
jed«  No  partial,  unconnedted,  or  inconfiftent  defign 
would  have  fuited  Infinite  Wifdom.  The  work  of  a 
God  muft  be  great;  uniform,  and  perfect.  It  muft,  ia 
one  word;  be  an  Univerfe. 
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In  fuch  a  plan,  where  all  was  to  be  full,  and  no  void^ 
or  chafm,  it  is  evident,  there  muft  be  an  extenfive  va- 
riety, and  innumerable  different  degrees  of  excellence 
and  perfedion  in  things  animate  and  *  inanimate,  fuit- 
able  to  the  refpedlive  places  to  be  filled  by  each,  higher 
or  lower,  rifing  one  above  Mother  by  a  juft  and  eafy 
jgradation,  Thi^  we  cart  accdrdingly  trace  in  the  fmall 
part 'of  the  fcale  of  being,  which  our  obfervatiori  takes 
in.  From  crude,  unprepared  dull,  oi*  earth,  we  pro- 
ceed to  various  Jirata  impregnated  with  feme  higher 
qualities.  From  thence  to  pebbles,  and  other  foffil 
fubftances;  which  feem  to  be  endowed  with  a  fort  of 
vegetative  principle.  Next  we  proceed  from  the  loweft 
and  fimpleft  of  vegetables,  up  to  the  higheft  and  mod 
curious ;  among  which  the  fenfitive  plant  feems  to  par- 
take of  ibmething  like  animal  life.  As  the  polype,  and 
fome  other  reptiles,  feem  to  defcend  a  little,  as  if  to 
meet  the  vegetable  creation:  Tlien  we  come  to  ani- 
mals endowed  with  the  fenfe  of  feeling  and  tafting  <>nly^ 
as  various  ihell-fi(fa.  After  them  follow  fuch  as  have 
more  fenfes,  till  we  come  to  thofe  that  poflefs  fomewhat 
analogous  to  human  faculties,  as  the  faithfulnefs  of  dogs, 
the  generous  courage  of  the  horfe;  the  fagacity  of  the 
elephant,  and  the  mifchievous  low  cunning  of  the  fox 
and  ape.  Suppofe  a  human  creature,  of  the  meaneft 
natural  abilities,  from  its  birth  deprived  of  the  faculty 
^  of  fpeech,  how  much  would  it  be  fuperior  to  a  monkey? 
How  much  is  a  Hottentot  fuperior  ?  From  fuch  a  hu- 
man mind  we  may  proceed  to  thofe  which  are  capable 
of  the  common  arts  of  life  ;  and  from  them  onward  to 
fuch  as  have  fome  degree  of  capacity  for  fome  one  branch 
of  art  or  fcience.  Then  we  may  go  oh  to  thofe,  who 
are  endowed  with  minds  fufceptible  of  various  parts  of 
knowledge.  From  which  there  are  a  great  many  de- 
grees of  natural  capacities,  rifing  one  above  another,  be- 
fore we  reach  fuch  a  divine  fpirit  as  that  of  a  Newton. 
Perhaps  fome  of  the  lower  orders  of  angelic  natures  might 
not  be  raifed  above  him  at  a  much  greater  diftance; 
than  he  was  above  fome  of  his  fpecies. 

Even  among  the  inhabitants  of  different  elements 
there  is  an  analogy  kept  up.     Various  fpecies  of  fillies 
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approach  very  nearly  to  bcafts,  who  live  on  dry  land,  ia 
form  and  conftitution.  Several  fpecies  unite  the  aquatic 
and  terreftrial  charadters  in  one.  The  bat  and  owl  joirt 
the  bird  and  beaft  kinds ;  fo  that  the  different  natures 
run  almoft  into  another ;  but  never  meet  fo  clofely,  as 
to  confound  the  diftinAiom 

Thus  J  fo  far  as  we  can  trace  the  divine  plan  of  crea- 
tion, all  is  full,' and  all  connefted  !  And  we  may  rea- 
fonably  conclude,  that  the  fame  uniformity  amidft  va- 
riety takes  place  through  the  univerfal  fcale  of  being, 
above  our  fpecies,  as  well  as  below  it,  in  other  worlds 
as  well  as  ours^  This  was  to  be  expedled  in  an  univer- 
fal fyftem  planned  by  one  immenfe  and  dil-compre- 
hending  mind. 

Conlidering  the  unbounded  and  unlimited  perfei^ions 
bi  the  firft  caufe,  who  has  exifted  from  eternity,  has 
had  an  infinite  fpace  to  adl  in,  an  infinity  of  wifdom  t6 
fuggeft  fchemes,  and  infinite  power  to  put  thofe  fchemes 
in  execution  for  effefting  whatever  infinite  goodnefii 
might  excite  him  to  propofe  :  conlidering  thefe  things, 
l^hat  ideas  may  we  form  of  the  aftual  exertion  of  fuch 
perfedions  ?  What  may  they  not  have  produced  ;  what 
may  they  not  be  every  moment  producing ;  what 
they  may  not  produce  throughout  an  endlefs  eternity ! 
There  is  no  determinate  time  we  can  fix  for  infinite 
tvifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs  to  have  begun  to  exert 
themfelves  in  creating,  but  what  will  imply  an  eternit5r 
pafl,  without  any  exertion  of  creating  power.  And  it 
is  not  eafy  to  fuppofe  Infinite  Goodnefs  to  have  let  an 
eternity  pafs  without  exerting  itfelf  in  bringing  any  one 
creature  into  exiftence.  Whither  then  does  this  lead 
us  ?  There  is  no  point  in  eternity  paft,  in  which^can 
conceive,  that  it  would  have  been  improper  for  innnitd 
wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs  to  have  been  exerted. 
And  he,  who  from  all  eternity  has  had  power,  in  all 
probability  has  from  all  eternity  had  will  or  inclination 
to  communicate  his  goodnefs.  Let  us  try  to  imagine 
then,  what  may  be  the  whole  effedl  of  infinite  power, 
wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  exerted  through  an  infinite  du- 
ration paft,  and  io  an  unbounded  fpace.  What  ought  to 
be  the  number  of  produ(5tions  of  infinite  power,  wifdom, 
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and  goodnels,  throughout  immenfity  and  eternity? 
What  may  we  fuppofe  the  prefent  degree  of  perfedlioa 
of  beings,  who  have  exifted  from  periods  diilant  from 
the  prefent  beyond  all  reach  of  human  numbers,  and 
have  been  conftantly  improving  ?  What  degrees  of 
knowledge,  of  power,  of  gdodnefs,  may  fuch  beings 
have  by  this  time  acquired  ?  Let  readers,  who  have  ac- 
cumftomed  themfelves  to  fuch  trains  of  thinking,  pur- 
fue  thefe  views  to  their  full  extent;  To  add  here  all 
tliftt  may  be  deduced  from  fuch  confiderations^  may  not 
be  neceffary. 

It  is  afterwards  demonftrated,  that  the  happinefs  of 
the  proper  creatures  was  the  fole  view,  which  the  Di- 
vine Wifdom  could  have  in  producing  an  univerfe. 
Now,  happinefs  being  a  primary  or  fimple  ideu,  it  nei- 
ther needs^  nor  is  capable  of  any  explanation^  or  of 
being  exprefled,  but  by  fome  fynonymous  term,  which 
likewifes  communicates  a  fimple  ideaj  as  fatisfadion,' 
pleafure,  or  fuch  like.  But  it  is  of  good  ufe  to  under- 
fiand  what  makds  real  happinefs,  and  how  to  attain  it. 

/The  foundation  or  ground  of  happinefs,  thenj  is  ^*  A 
*'  confcious  being's  finding  itfelf  in  that  ftate,  and  fur- 
**  nilhed  with  all  thofe  advantages,  which  are  the.  moft 
♦^  fuitable  to  its  nature,  and  the  moft  conducive  to  its 
**  improvement  and  perfeftion." 

Here  is  a  fubjeft  for  an  angel  to  preach  upon,  and  the 
tvhole  human  race  to  be  his  audience.  It  is  the  very 
fubjeft,  which  the  Ambaflador  of  heaven  came  to  this 
world  to  treat  of,  and  explain  to  mankind. 

Happinefs  is  no  imaginary  or  arbitrary  thing.  It  is 
what  it  is  by  the  unalterable  nature  of  things,  and  the 
Divine  Ordination.  In  treating  of  fuch  fubjedis,  it  is 
common  to  fpeak  of  the  nature  of  things  feparately 
from  the  pofitive  will  of  the  Supreme  Being.  To  un- 
derftand  this  matter  rightly,  it  is  neceflary  to  remember, 
that  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  Divine  Nature  is  in- 
cluded, or  rather  is  the  foundation  of  all.  Thus  when 
it  is  here  faid,  that  happinefs  is  fixed  according  to  the 
unalterable  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  determined  by 
the  pofitive  will  of  God,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  Su- 
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j^remeBeingjindeterminingwhatihouldbethchappinefs 
of  the  creature,  and  how  he  fliould  attain  it,  has  aded 
according  to  the  abfolute  reftitude  of  his  own  nature. 

But  to  return,  no  creature  is,  or  can  be  fo  formed,  as 
to  continue  fteadily  and  uniformly  happy,  through  the 
whole  of  its  exiftence,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  in  a 
ftate  unfuitable  to  its  nature,  and  deprived  of  idl  the  ad- 
vantages neceffary  for  its  improvement  and  perfedlion. 
It  is  a  dircdt  and  felf-evident  impoffibility,  that  fuch  a 
creature  (hould  be.  Were  the  foundation  of  happinefs 
dependent  upon  the  refpeftive  imaginations  of  ditferent 
creatures,  what  occafion  for  all  the  pompous  apparatus 
we  know  has  been  made  for  preparing  the  human  fpe* 
cies  for  happinefs  ?  Had  it  been  poffible,  or  confiftent 
with  the  Divine  Perfeftions  and  nature  of  things,  that 
mere  fancy  (hould  have  been  a  foundation  for  happi* 
ftefs,  there  had  needed  no  more  than  to  have  lulled  the 
creature  ihto  a  pleaGng  delulion,  a  golden  dream,  out 
of  which  he  (hould  never  have  waked.  And  there  is 
no  doubt,  but,  if  the  happinefs  of  our  fpecies  and  other 
rational  agents  could,  properly,  have  been  brought  about 
in  this,  or  any  other  lefs  operofe  manner,  than  that  which 
is  appointed,  there  is  not  the  leaft  doubt,.!  fay,  but  the 
unbounded  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  of  the  Governor  of 
the  world,  who  brought  them  into  bei^jg  orl  purpofe  for. 
happinefs,  and  cannot  but  choofe  the  >^(ie(t  and  be(t 
ways  for  gaining  his  ends,  would  have  brpught  them  to. 
happinefs  in  fuch  a  way.  But  it  is  evident,  that  jheo. 
man  could  not  have  been  man,  that  is,^  an  intelligent^ 
free  agent ;  therefore  couH^not  have  filled  his  place  in 
the  fcale  ot  being ;  for  as  he  Itands  in  the  place  between 
angels  and  brutes7]^e3BMO)^-Ye--lken..exad  what  he 
is,  or  not  nave^  beerTat  all.  An  infinitely  perfedt  Au- 
thoir,Tnie  creates  at  all,  wiH  necelTarily  produce  a  work 
free  from  chafms  and  blunders.  And  to  think  of  the 
God  of  Truth  as  producing  a  rational,  intelligent  crea- 
ture, whofe  whole  happinefs  Ihould  be  a  deception ; 
what  can  be  conceived  more  abfurd,  or  impious?  If 
fuch  a  creature  is  formed  for  contemplating  truth,  could 
he  likewife  have  been  brought  into  exiftence,  to  be  irre- 
fiftibly  led. into  a  delufion?   To  what  end  a  faculty  of 
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reafoning,  to  be^  by  his  very  make  and  itate,  drawn  into 
unavoidable  error? 

Befides  all  this,  let  any  man  try  to  conceive  in  hi^ 
awn  mind  the  pofEbility  of  bringing  about  a  general 
and  univerfal  happinefs  upon  any  other  footings  than  the 
concurrence  of  all  things,  in  one  general  and  uiliform 
courfe,  to  one  great  and  ixrvpomut  end  ;  let  any  man 
try  to  conceive  this,  I  fay,  and  he  will  find  it  in  vain. 
If  the  foundation  of  univerfal  happinefs  be,  Every  be- 
ing's finding  itfelf  in  fuch  circumftances  as  bed  fuit  its 
nature  and  Hate,  is  it  pollible,  that  every  beii^  (hould 
find  itfelf  in  thofe  circumftances,  if  every  being  adled  a 
part  unfuitable  to  its  nature  and  ft  ate  ?  On  the  contrary, 
a  deviation  fron>  that  condud,  which  fuits  a'reafonable 
nature,  is  the  very  definition  of  moral  eviL  And  every 
deviation  tends  to  produce  diforder  and  unhappinefs. 
And  every  lefler  degree  of  f»ch  deviation  tends  to  draw 
on  greater,  and  this  deviatixHi  into  irregularity  would  in 
the  end  produce  univerfal  unhapprnefs  ;  but  that  it  is 
over-ruled  by  fuperior  Wifdopi  and  Goodnefs,  So  that^ 
inftead  of  the  fopbiftical  maxim,  **  That  private  vices 
**  are  public  benefits,"  we  may  eftablifti  one  much  more 
juft^  *^That  the  fmalleft  irregularities,  unreftrained^ 
^  and  encouragedy  tend  to  produce  univerfal  confufion 
^  and  mifery/*' 

In  confequence  of  the  above  account  of  the  true 
foundation  of  happinefs,  it  is  plain,  that  different  na-« 
tures  will  re(}uire  a  different  provifion  for  their  happi- 
nefs. The  mere  animal  will  want  only  what  is  necef<- 
fary  for  the  fupport  of  the  individual,  and  the  fpecies. 
Whatever  is  fuperadded  to  that,  will  be  found  fuper- 
fluous  and  ufelefs,  and  will  go  unenjoyed  by  the  animal. 
But  for  a  higher  nature,  fuch  as  that  of  man,  another 
fort  of  apparatus  muft  be  provided.  Inafmuch  a»  he 
partakes  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  the  rational  nature,  it 
is  plain  he  cannot  be  completely  happy  with  a  provifion 
made  for  only  one  half  of  his '  nature.  He  will  there* 
fpre  need  whatever  may  be  requifite  for  the  fupport  and 
comfort  of  the  body,  as  well  as  for  the  improvement  of 
the  mind.  For  the  happi;iefs  of  an  angel,  or  other  fu-* 
perior  power,  a  provifion  greatly  fuperior^  and  more 
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than  all  that  wq  can  conceive,  may  be  neceflary.  And 
the  higher  the  nature,  the  more  noble  a  happinefs  it  is 
capable  of.  The  per  fed  happinefs  enjoyed  by  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  the  neceffary  confequence  of  the  abfo- 
lute  and  unlimited  perfedlion  of  his  nature. 

The  Supreme  Mind,  in  laying  the  plan  of  an  univerfe, 
hiuft  evidently  have  propofed  a  general  fchenie,  which 
iliould  take  in  all  the  various  orders  of  being ;  a  fcheme 
in  which  all,  or  as  many  as  poflible  of  the  particulars 
ihould  come  to  happinefs^  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
that  the  happinefs  of  the  whole  (hould  be  confilleat 
with  that  of  individuals^  and  that  of  individuals  with 
that  of  the  whole,  and  with  the  nature  of  things,  or, 
more  properly,  with  the  Divine  Rectitude.  We  cannot 
imagine  Infinite  Wifdom  propofing  a  particular  fcheme 
for  every  individual,  when  the  end  might  be  gained  by 
a  general  one.  For,  to  gain  various  ends  by  one  means, 
is  a  proof  of  wifdom.  As,  on  thVcontrary,  toTKive  re- 
courfe  to  different  means,  to  gain  an  end,  which  liiTgHt 
hace  been  obtained^  by  one^Ts  of  jv^eaknefs. 

Let  the  univerfal  plan  of  things  have  been  what  it 
would,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  general  and  uni- 
verfal perfedion,  it  is  abfolately  neceffary,  that,  in  ge- 
neral, all  things  inanimate,  animate,  and  rational,  con- 
cur in  one  delign,  and  co-operate,  in  a  regular  and  uni- 
form manner,  to  carry  on  the  grand  viev^.  To  fuppofe 
any  one  part  or  member  to  be  left  out  of  the  general 
Tcheme,  left  to  itfelf,  or  to  proceed  at  random,  is  abfurd. 
The  confequence  of  fuch  an  error  muft  unavoidably  be, 
a  confufion  in  the  grand  machinery,  extending  as  far  as 
the  fphere  of  fuch  a  part  or  member  extended.  And 
as  it  is  probable  that  no  created  being,  efpecially  of  the 
loweft  ranks,  has  extenfive  enouj^h  \devvs  of  things,  to 
know  exadlly  the  part  it  ought  to  ad,  it  is  plain,  that 
proper  means  and  contrivances  mull  have  been  ufed  by 
Him  who  fees  through  the  whole,  for  keeping  thofe  be- 
ings to  their  proper  fphere,  and  bringing  them  to  per- 
form their  refpeSive  parts,,  lo  as  to  concur  to  the  per- 
fection and  happinefs  of  the  whole. 

The  inanimate  is  the  loweft  part  of  the  creation,  or 
tl^e  loweft  order  of  being*     As  it  is  of  itfjlf  incapable 
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happinefs,  it  is  plain  that  all  it  is  fit  for,  is  to  contribute 
to  the  happinefs  of  beings  capable  of  enjoying  it.  To 
make  inanimate  matter  perform  its  part  in  the  grand 
fcheme,  nothing  will  anfwer,  but  foperior  power  or 
force,  as,  by  the  very  fuppdfition  of  its  being  inanimate; 
it  is  only  capable  of  being  aft'ed  upon,  riot  of  ading. 
So  that  every  motion,  every  tendency  to  motion,  iri 
every  fingle  atom  of  matter  in  the  univerfc,  muft  be 
cffeded  by  the  agency  of  fome  Irving  principle.  And 
without  being  afted  by  fome  living  principle,  no  one 
atom  of  matter  in  the  univerfe  could  have  changed  its 
ftate  from  motion  to  reft,  or  from  reft  to  motion ;  but 
muft  have  remained  for  ever  in  the  ftatfe  it  was  firflf 
created  in. 

The  Suprertie  Mind  being,  as  we  have  feen,  unrver- 
fally  prefent  in  every  point  of  infinite  fpace,  where  there 
is,  or  is  not,  any  created  being,  material  or  immaterial, 
muft  be  intimately  prefent  to  every  atom  of  matter,  and 
every  fpirrtual  being,  throu]ghout  the  univerfe,  Hi^ 
power  is,  as  we  have  feen,  neceflarily  infinite,  or  irre- 
jiftible ;  and  his  wifdom  perfeft.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dently rto'more,  nor  fo  much,  for  a  Being,  endowed  witH 
fuch  an  advantageous  fuperiority  over  the  material  crea- 
tion, to  aSudte  thevaft  univerfe,  as  for  a  man  to  move 
his  finger  or  ey.e-lid.  His  prefence  extending  through 
infinitude,  puts  every  atom^of  matter  in  the  univerfe 
within  his  reach.  His  powfer  being  irrefiftible,  enables 
him  to  wield  the  nroft  enormous  mafles,  as  whole  planets 
at  once,  with  any  degree  of  rapidity,  with  as  little  diffr- 
culty,  or  rather  infinitely  lefs,  than  a  man  can  the  lighteft 
ball.  And  bis  wifdom  being  abfolutely  perfed*,  he  can- 
not but  know  exaftly  in  what  manner'  to  diredb,  regu- 
late, and  adluate  the  whole  material  machine  of  the 
world,  fo  as  it  may  the  beft  anfwer  his  various,  wife,  and 
noble  purpofes.  And  it  is  certain,  that  all  the  motions 
and  revolutions',  all  the  tendences  and  inclinations,  as 
they  are  commonly,  for  want  or  better  terms,  called; 
all  the  laws  of  nature,  the  cohefion  of  bodies,  the  at- 
*  tradlion  and  gravitation  of  planets,  the  efflux  of  light 
from  luminous  bodies,  with  all  the  laws  they  are  fubjedt 
tO;  muft  be  finally  refolvcd  into  the  aftion  of  the  Sir- 
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preme  Being,  or  of  beings  employed  by. him,  whatever 
intervening  inftrumentality  may  be  made  ufe  of.  Thus 
the  inanimate  creation  is  wrought  to  the  Divine  purpofc 
by  fuperior  power,  or  force. 

To  bring  the  animal,  irrational  natares  to  perform 
their  part  in  the  general  fcheme,  it  was  neceflary  to  en- 
dow them  w^th  a  few  ilrong  and  powerful  inclinations, 
or  appetites,  which  iliould  from  time  to  time  foUcit 
them  to  eafe  the  pain  of  defire  by  gratifying  them  -,  and 
to  give  them  capacity  enough  to  confult  their  own  pre- 
fervation  by  means  fit  »for  the  purpofe,  which  are  eafily 
found.  Befides  inftindl,  they  feem  to  be  endowed  with 
a  kind  of  faculty  in  fomef  meafure  analogous  to  oti-r  lea- 
fbn,  which  reftrains  and  regulates  inftiflft,  fo  that  wc 
obferve;  they  (hew  fomething  like  thought  and  fagacity 
in  their  purfuit  of  their  gratifications,  and  even  ibew 
fome  traces  of  reflection,  gratitude,  faithfulnefs,  and  the 
like*-  Their  apprehenfions  being  but  weak,  and  theijc 
fphere  of  adion  narrow,  they  have  it  not  generally  in 
their  power,  as  creatures  of  fuperior  ca^pacities,  and  en-j 
,  dowed  witli  extenfive  liberty,  to  go  out  of  the  track  pre- 
fcribed  them,  and  run  into  irregularity.  By  thefe  means, 
the  brute  creatures  are  worked  to  the  Divine  purpofe, 
and  made  to  fill  their  fubordinate  fphere,  and  contri- 
bute, as  faf  as  that  extends,  to  the  regularity,  perfedion, 
and  happinefs  of  the  whole. 

We  come  now  to  w^hat  Wie  reckon  the  third  rank  of 
being,  the  rational  creation ;  which  muft  likev\ifc,  acr 
cording  to  the  Dhdnc  S;  heni,'e,  concur  wiih  the  ether 
parts,  and  contribute  in  their  fphere  to  the  j^erfediou 
^nd  happinefs  of  the  univerfal  fyftem. 

The  rational  world  bcin^i-  the  part  the  m.A\  in.(  rfT.iry, 
and  of  the  greateft  importance,  as  their  happin/is  w .  s 
the  principal  view  the  Sapreme  Being  mall  have  \u'ii^, 
in  the  creation,  their  concurrence  is  wirdl  can  the  le/ll 
J3e  difpenfed  with. .  Should  the  whole  material  fyftem 
run  to  ruin ;  fhould  funs  be  luft  in  eternal  darknefs  ; 
planets  and  comets  rufli  out  on  all  fides  into  the  infinite 
expanfe,  or  the  fixed  ftars  leave  their  fiations,  and  dafii  # 

pgainft  one  another ;  and  fliould  an   univerfal  fentence 
pf  annihilation  be  pafled  upon  the  animal  world  ;    the 
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deftruAion  of  both  the  inanimate  and  animal  crcittion 
would  not  be  fo  great  a  difturbance  of  the  Divine 
fcheme,  would  not  be  fuch  an  important  breach  of  the 
general  order  and  regularity  nccclfary  to  univerfal  per- 
fection and  happinefs,  as  a  general  defed of  concurrence 
dr  irregularity  and  oppolition,  in  the  rational  world, 
for  whole  happinefs  the  inferior  creation  was  brought 
into  being,  and  whofe  happinefs,  ftioulJ  it  totally  mif- 
carry,  the  Divine  (chemc  muft  be  totally  defeated, 

SECT.    III. 

Oftbjp  Nature  ofMiVi,  and  ImmortalUy  of  the  Soulp 

IN  order  to  underftand  what  it  is  for  our  Ipecies  tQ 
concur,  in  a  proper  mapner,  with  the  Divine, 
Scheme,  and  to  obferve  what  wife  means  haye  been 
contrived  by  the  Divine  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  for 
bringing  us  to  the  reguifite  concurrence  in  conliftence 
with  our  nature  and  ftate,'  it  will  be  neceffary  to  confi- 
der  a  little  the  human  nature  and  charafler. 

It  is  commonly  faid,  that  we  underftand  matter  bet- 
ter than  fpirit ;  that  We  know  lefs  of  our  fouls  than  of 
our  bodies/  But  this  is  only  a  vulgar  error.  And  the 
truth  is,  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  internal  fubflance 
of  either  one  or  the  other.  But  we  know  enough  of 
the  properties  and  ftate  of  both,  to  know  how  to  feek 
the  good  of  both,  would  we  but  aft  according  to  our 
knowledge. 

That  which  raifes  the  human  make  above  the  brute 
creatures,  is  our  having  capacities,  which  enable  us  to 
take  more  extenfive  views,  and  penetrate  farther  into 
the  natures  and  cohneftiohs  of  things,  than  inferior 
creatures;  our  having  a  faculty  of  abftraft  refleftion; 
fo  that  we  can  at  pleafure,  call  up  to  our  minds  any 
fubjeft  we  have  formerly "  known,  which,  for  aught 
that  appears,  the  inferior  creatures  cannot  do,  nor  ex- 
cite in  themfelves  the  idea  of  any  abfent  objeft,  but 
what  their  fenfes,  either  direftly  or  indireftly,  recal  to 
their  memory ;  and  laftly,  that  we  are  naturally,  till 
we  come  to  be  debauched,  more  mafters  of  our  paffions, 
^nd  appetites,  or  more  free  to  choofe  and  reflife,  than 

the  inferior  creatures.  It 
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It  is  impoflible  to  put  together  any  confifteftt  theory 
of  our  nature,  or  ftate^  without  taking  in  the  thought 
pf  our  being  intended  for  immortality.  If  we  attempt 
10  think  of  our  exiftence  a$  terminating  with  this  life, 
all  is  abrupt,  confufed,  and  unaccountable.  But  when 
the  prefent  is  confidered  as  9  ftate  of  difcipline,  and 
ititrodudion  to  endlefs  improvernent  hereafter ;  though 
we  cannoi  fay,  that  we  fee  through  the  whole  fcheme, 
vft,  yet  fee  fo  much  of  wifdom  and  delign,  as  to  lead 
us  to  conclude  with  reafon,  that  the  whole  is  contrived 
in  the  moft  proper  manner  for  gaining  the  important 
end  of  preparing  us  for  immortal  happinefs  and  glory. 

And  that  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  our  fpecies  fornacd 
for  immortality,  will  appear  firft,  by  confidering  the 
nature  of  the  mind  itfelt^  which  is  indeed,  properly 
fpeaking,  the  being  ;  for  the  body  is  only  a  fyftem  of 
matter  inhabited  and  aftuated  by  the  living  fpirir. 

That  the  mind  may,  in  a  dependence  upon  the  infi- 
pite  Author  of  life  and  being,  continue  to  exift  after 
the  diflblution  of  the  body,  there  is  no  reafon  to  quefti- 
PB.  For  individuality  and  indifccrpibility  being  infepa* 
rable  properties  of  mind,  it  is  plain  that  a  mind  can  die 
only  by  annihilation.  But  no  one  can  fhew  that  there, 
is  any  connection  between  death  and  annihilation.  On 
the  contrary,  the  mortal  body  itfelf  is  certainly  not  an- 
nihilated at  death,  nor  any  way  altered  in  its  effence, 
only  its  condition  and  circumftances  are  not  the  fame 
gs  when  animated  by  the  living  principle,  which  is 
aMb  the  cafe  of  the  mind.  Bat  if  the  mind  be  a 
principle  originally  capable  of  thought  and  felf-mo- 
tion  by  its  own  nature  ;  it  follows,  that  it  may,  for 
any  thing  we  know,  think  and  ad  in  one  ftate  as  well 
as  another ;  in  a  future  as  well  as  in  the  prefent.  If  it 
were  poffible  to  conceive  of  a  material,  thinking,  and 
felf-moving  principle,  which  is  a  flat  contradiftion, 
inaftivity  being  infeparable  from  the  idea  of  matter ; 
yet  it  would  not  thence  follow,  that  ihe  thinking  prin* 
ciple  muft  lofe  its  exiftence  at  the  diflblution  of  the 
grofs  body.  The  moral  proofs  for  the  future  exiftence 
of  the  human  fpecies  would  flill  remain  in  force,  whe- 
ther we  were  cohlidcred  as  embodieijl  fpirits,  or  as  mere 

R  4  body 
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body.  Nor  is  there  any  contradiflion  in  the  idea  of  an 
immortal  body,  any  more  than  of  an  immortal  fpirit ;, 
nor  is  any  being  immortal,  but  by  dependence  on  the. 
Divine  Supporting  Power.  Nor  does  the  notion  of  the 
poflibili'^y  of  a  faculty  of  thinking  fuperadded  to  matter, 
at  all  afied:  the  point  in  queftion.  Though  it  is  certain, 
that  a  pretended  fyftem  of  matter  with  a  thinking  fa- 
culty, muft  either  be  nothing  more  than  matter  ani- 
mat»:d  by  fpirit,  or  a  fubftance  of  a  quite  oppofite  nature, 
to   all  that  we  cajl  matter,  about  which  we  cannot  rea- 

Si'U,  having  no  ideas  of  it.  Farther,  we  have  reafon 
to  conclude,  that  the  body  depends  on  the  mind  for  life 
and  motidn  ;  not  the  mind  on  the  body.  We  find,  that 
the  mind  is  not  impaired  by  the  lofs  of  whole  limbs  of 
tilt  body  ;  that  the  mind  is  often  very  active,  when 
the  body  is  at  reft  ;  that  the  mind  correds  the  errors, 
pjc:ir»  ted  to  it  thVough  the  fenfes ;  that  even  in  the  de- 
cay, diiorder,  or  total  fufpenlion,  of  the  fenfes;  the 
mind  is  affefted  juft  as  fhe  might  be  expefted  to  be, 
when  obliged  to  ufe  untoward  inftruments,  and  to  have 
Throng    reprefentations,   and  falfe   impreflions,    forced 

'upon  her,  or  when  deprived  of  all  traces,  and  quite  put 
out  of  her  element.  For,  the  cafe  of  perfons  intoxicated 
with  liquor,  or  in  a  dream,"  or  raying  in  a  fever,  or 
diftraded,  all  which  have  a  refemblance  to  one  another, 
may  be  conceived  of  in  the  following  manner.  The[ 
mind,  or  thinking  being,  w^hich  at  prefent  receives  im- 
preflions only  by  means  of  the  material  organ  of  the 
brain,  and  the  fenfes  through  which  intelligence  is  com- 
municated into  the  brain  ;  the  mind,  I  fay,  beingat  pre-^ 
fent  confined  to  ad  only  within  the  dark  cell  of  the  brain» 
and  to  repeive  very  lively  impreflions  from  it,  whichisthe 
confequenceofalawofnature,tous  inexplicable;  maybe 
cxadly  in  the  fame  manner  affeded  by  the  impreflSons 
made  on  the  brain  by  a  difeafe,  or  other  accidental  caufe, 
as  it  they  were  made  by  fome  real  external  objed.  For 
exarnple,  if  in  a  violent  fever,  or  a  frenzy,  the  fame  im- 
preflions be,  by  a  preternatural  flow  of  the  animal  fpi- 
rits,  made  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  as  would  be  made 
if  the  perfon  was  to  be  in  a  field  of  battle,  where  twq 
armies  were  engaged ;  and  if  at  the  fame  time  it  hap^ 

uencd^ 
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pened,  that  by  the  fame  means  the  fame  impreffions 
ihould  be  made  on  the  'auditory  nerve,  as  would  be 
inade  if  the  perfon  were  within  hearing  of  the  noife  of 
cirum$,  the  clangour  of  trumpets,  and  the  fliputs  of  men ; 
l)ow  (hould  the  fpiritual  being,  immured  as  ftie  is  in 
her  dark  cell,  and  unuf<pd  to  fuch  a  deception  as  this^ 
how  fhould  (lie  know  it  was  a  deception,  any  more, 
than  an  Indian^  who  had  never  feen  a  piAure,  could 
find  at  the  firft  view,  that  the  canvas  was  really  flat, 
though  it  appeared  to  exhibit  a  landfcape  of  feveral 
miles  in  extent  ?  It  is  therefore  conceivable  that  the 
mind  may  be  ftrongly  a.nd  forcibly  affeded  by  a  mate- 
rial fyftem,  without  being  itfelf  material^  And  that 
the  mind  is  not  material,  appears  farther,  in  that  fhe 
abftrads  herfelf  from  the  body,  when  fhe  would 
apply  mod  clofely  to  thought ;  that  the  foul  is  capa- 
ble of  purely  abftradt  ideas,  as  of  redlitude,  order,  vir- 
tue, vice,  and  the  like ;  to  which  matter  furniflies  no 
archetype,  nor  has  any  connedlion  with  them  ;  that  it 
is  affedted  by  what  is  confeffedly  not  matter,  as  the 
fenfe  of  words  heard,  or  read  in  books,  which  if  it  were 
material  it  could  not  be :  which  fhews  our  minds  to  be 
quite  different  beings  from  the  body,  and  naturally  in- 
dependent on  it  \  that  we  can  conceive  of  matter  in  a 
>vay,  which  we  cannot  of  fpirit,  and  contrariwife ;  mat- 
ter being  flill  to  te,  without  any  contradidlion,  con- 
ceived of  as  divifible  and  inadive ;  whereas  it  is  impof- 
iible  to  apply  thofe  ideas  to  fpirit,  without  a  direft  ab- 
furdity,  which  fhews,  that  the  mind  is  the  fame,  con- 
fcious,  indivifible,  identical  being,  though  the  body  is 
fubjedt  to  continual  change,  a,ddition,  and  diminution; 
that  the  mind  continues  to  improve  in  the  mod  noble 
and  valuable  accompUfliments^  when  the  body  is  going 
fafl  to  decay  ;  that,  even  the  moment  before  the  diflb- 
lution  of  the  body,  the  vigour  of  the  mind  feems  often 
wholly  unimpaired  ;  that  the  interefls  of  the  mind  and 
body  are  always  different,  andoftefioppofite,asinthecafe 
of  being  obliged  to  give  up  life  for  truth.  Thefe  confi- 
^erations,  attended  to  duly,  fhew,  that  w^e  have  no  reafon 
to  queftion  the  poflibility  of  the  living  principle's  fub- 
Ming  after  the  diffolution  of  the  material  vehicle. 
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As  to  the  difficulty  arifing  from  the  confideration  of 
the  clofe  connedion  between  the  body  and  foul,  and 
the  impreffions  made  by  the  one  upon  the  other,  whicH 
bas  led  fome  tp  queftion  whether  they  are  in  reality  at 
all  diftindt  beings,  it  Is  to  be  remembered,  that  this  con- 
Hedion,  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in  the  prefent 
flate,  is  wholly  owing  to  the  divine  difpofal,  and  not  to 
anjr  likenefs,  much  lefs  famenefs,  of  the  thinking,  intel- 
ligent agent  with  the  grofs  corporeal  vehicle.  If  it  had 
fo  pleafed  the  Author  of  our  being,  he  could  have  fixe4 
fuch  a  natural  conueftion  between  our  mind^  and  the 
moon,  or  planets^  that  their  various  revolutions  and 
afpedls  might  have  aSe6t^d  us,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
now  the  health  or  diforder  of  our  bodies  does.  But 
this  would  not  have  made  the  moon  and  planets  a  part 
of  us.  No  more  do  the  mutual  impreffions  made  reci- 
procally by  the  mind  and  body,  prove  them  to  be  the 
iame,  or  that  the  human  nature  is  all  body,  efpecially 
<?onfidering  that,  as  already  obferved,  in  many  cafes  we 
evidently  perceive  an  independency  and  difference  be- 
tween them. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  there  is  any  abfurdity  in 
conceiving  of  the  animating  principle  as  exifting  even 
before  conception  in  the  womb,  nor  of  a  new  union 
commencing  at  a  certain  period,  by  a  fixed  law  of  na- 
ture, between  it  and  a  corporeal  vehicle,  which  union 
may  be  fuppofed  to  continue,  according  to  certain  efta- 
blifhed  laws  of  nature  for  a  long  courfe  of  years ;  and 
ihay  be  broke,  or  diifolved,  in  the  fame  regular  manner ; 
fo  that  the  fyftem  of  matter,  to  which  the  animating 
principle  was  united,  may  be  no  niore  to  it  than  any 
other  fyftem  of  matter. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  all  living  creatures,  efpecially 
our  fpecies,  on  their  firil  appearance  in  life,  feem  at  ^ 
lofs,  as  if  the  mind  was  not,  in  the  infant  ftate,  quite 
engaged  and  united  to  its  new  vehicle,  and  therefore 
could  not  command  and  wield  it  properly.  Sleep,  in- 
firm old  age,  fevere  ficknefs,  and  fainting,  feenti,  ac- 
cording to  certain  eftablifhed  laws  of  nature,  partly  to. 
loofen  or  relax  the  union  between  the  living  principle, 
tfxe  mind^  and  the  material  vehicle :  and,  as  it  were,  to 
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fet  them  at  a  greater  diftance  from  one  another,  or 
make  them  more  indifferent  to  one  another,  as  if  (fa 
to  fpeak)  almoft  beyond  the  fphere  of  one  another's  at- 
traction." Death  is  nothing  more  than  the  total  diflblu- 
tion  of  this  tie,*  occafioaed  in  a  natural  way,  by  fome 
alteration  in  the  material  frame,  not  in  the  mind; 
•whereby  that  which  formed  the  nexus,  or  union,  what* 
ever  that  may  be,  is  removed  pr  dtfengaged.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  anxiety  and  diftrefi;,  under  which  the 
mind  commonly  feels  itfelf  at  death,  is  owing  rather  tq^ 
the  manner  and  procefs  of  the  diflblution^han  to  tbe^ 
diflblution  itfelf.  For  we  obferve,  that  very  aged  pef^ 
ions,  and  infants,  often  die  without  a  ftruggle.  The 
union  between  foul  and  body,  being  already  weak,  is 
eafily  diffolved.  And  if  fleep  be,  as  it  feem$,  a  par- 
tia}  diffolution  of  this  union,  or  a  fetting  the  mind  and 
body  at  a  greater  diftance  from  one  another,  the  reafon 
why  it  gives  no  difturbance  is,  that  it  comes  on  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  not  forcibly  to  tear  in  pieces,  but  gently  to 
relax  the  ligatures,  whatever  they  are,  between  the  ma- 
terial and  fpiriiuai  natures.  That  there  is  an  analogy  I 
between  deep  and  death  is  evident  from  obferving,  that 
ileep  fometimes  goes  on  to  death,  as  in  lethargic  cafes, 
and  in  the  effects  of  ftrqng  opiates.  And  it  is  remark- 
able, that  the  life  of  a  perfon,  who  has  taken  too  large 
^  dofe  of  opium,'  cannot  be  faved  but  by  forcibly  wake- 
ing  him;  as  if  the  mutual  adion  of  the  mind  and  body 
vpon  one  another  was  the  medium  of  the  union;  and 
ihat,  if  their  mutual  a£lion  upon  one  another  comes  to 
be  leffened  to  a  certain  degree,  they  become  indifferent 
%o  one  another,  and  the  union  between  them  ceafes  of 
courfe,  as  two  companions  walking  together  in  the  dark 
inay  come  to  lofe  one  another,  by  dropping  their  con- 
yerfation,  and  keeping  a  profound  filence. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  condition  in  which  the  mind, 
juft  difengaged  from  the  body,  feels  itlelf,  is  very  much 
like  to  that  of  dreaming ;  all  coufuiion,  uncertainty, 
and  incoherence  of  ideas ;  and  that,  in  fome  meafure, 
like  the  infant-mind  newly  entered  upon  a  ftate  wholly 
unknown,  it  finds  itfelf  greatly  at  a  lofs,  and  exerts  it- 
self with  much  difficulty  and  difadvantagej  till  a  little 

time 
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:tiine  and  habit  qualifies  it  for  a  new  and  untried  fcene 
of  aftion*. 

If  the  true  account  of  the  human  nature  be,  that  the 
fpiritual,  adlivp,  thinking  principle  is  united  to  a  fubtile 
€therial  vehicle,  whofe  i:efidence  is  jn  the  brain,  and 
that  death  is  the  departure  of  the  foul  and  fpirit  from 
the  body ;  which  w^s  the  notion  of  the  Platonic  Philo- 
Xophers,  and  jfewijb  rabbii,  and  feems  to  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  apoftle  Paul\  if  this  be  thejtrue  account 
^f  the  human  make,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
the  poffibility  of  the  mind's  thinking  and  ^ding  in  a 
ft  ate  of  total  Reparation  froni  the  grofs  terreftrial  body, 
notwithftanding  the  feeming  difficulty  of  a  fufpenfion 
of  thought  in  profound  fleep,  or  in  a  fainting  fit.  For 
the  embodied  and  feparate  ftates  are  fo  very  diflfcrent, 
tliere  is  no  reafoning  from  one  to  the  other  on  every 
point.  It  may  be  iiyipoflible  for  the  mind,  while  impri- 
foned  in  the  body,  in  a  great  diforder  of  the  animal 
frame,  to  join  ideas  together,  for  want  of  its  traces  in 
/^  the  brain^  and  other  impl)ments  of  reafoning,  to  which 
'  it  has  all  along  been  accuflomed^  ^nd  which  it  cannot 
do  without;  and  yet,  it  may  be  pofiible  for  the  fame 
xnindy  when  freed  from  its  dark  priibn,  to  go  to  work  iq 
a  quite  .different  manner,  to  receive  impreffions  imme- 
diately from  the  obje6t§  themfelves,  which  it  received 
before  by  the  intervention  of  the  fenfes,  and  to  contrive 
for  itfelf  memorial  traces^  and  the  other  necelfary  appa-r 
ratus  for  improvement,  in  a  much  more  perfeft  man-: 
.  ner.  It  may  then  be  able  to  penetrate  into  the  internal 
fubftance,  and  examine  the  minute  arrangement  of  the 
fmalleft  corpufcles  of  all  kinds  of  material  fyftems.  By 
applying  its  du6tile  and  delicate  vehicle,  which  may  be 
coniidered  as  all  fenfatipn,  all  eye,  all  ear,  and  touch,  it 

•  The  author  is  not  afliamed  to  confefs,  that  he  now  thinks  his  formcc 
opinion  concerning  the  Rate  of  the  dead,  ae  reprcTeiited  in  thefe  paragraphs, 
erroneous ;  though  be  choofes  not  to  alter  the  text  on -that  account ;  think  • 
ing  it  hardly  fair  to  kflen  the  value  of  former  editions,  by  adding  to  fuc- 
ceeding  ones  what  is  better  laid  before  readers  in  feparate  publications. 
The  author  is  now  inclinable  to  think  Dodbor  Law's  opinion,  in  his  Theory 
of  Religion,  mure  rational,  as  well  as  more  fcriptural,  than  the  generally  re- 
ceived notion  of  the  fouPs  being  in  a  full  ftate  of  confcioufnefs  and  a^ivity 
between  death  and  refurreflion.  It  is  a  point  of  mere  fpeculation,  no  way 
materially  affedting  either  faith  or  maxmtrs, 

may 
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*nfay  accurately  take  off,  not  only  the  real  form,  but  the 
internal  nature  and  (late  of  things,  with  all  their  pror^ 
perties,  and  prefent  them  to  the  immediate  intuition  of 
the  perceptive  principle,  juft  as  they  are  in  themfelves; 
\vhereas  at  prefent  the  mind  apprehends  things  only  as 
the  dull  and  rmperfetSl  bodily  fenfes  exhibit  them  to  it. 
It  may  be  able  to  contraft'  itfelf  to  the  examination  of 
ihe  internal  flirufture  of  the  body  of  the  minuted  ani- 
malcule J  and  it  may,  as  it  goes  on  to  improve  and  en- 
large its  powers,  come  to  fuch  a  perfedion,  as  to  diffufe 
its  adlijal  prefence  and  intelligence  over  a  kingdom,  or 
round  the  whole  globe,  fo  as  to  perceive  all  that  paffe* 
in  every  fpot  on  the  face  of.it.  It  may  enter  into,  and 
examine  the  fublime  ideas  which  are  treafured  up  in 
the  mind  of  an  angel,  and  as  now,  by  perufing  a  book, 
it  acquires  new  views,  and  by  flow  degrees  perfe As  thofe 
it  had  before  acquired ;  fo  it  may  hereafter  attain  fuch 
a  capacity  of  comprehenffon,  as  to  be  able  to  take  off  at 
one  intuition  a  whole  new  fcience.  Thus  new  powersr 
and  faculties,  for  which  we  have  at  prefent  no  names, 
may.  be  for  ever  fpringing  up  in  the  mind,  which  will 
ever  find  new  employment  in  examining  and  inquiring 
into  truth.     For  the  objeft  of  the  mind  is  infinite. 

That  our  fpecies  ftiould  have  another  ftate  to  enter 
Upon,  wholly  different  from  the  prefent,  is  fo  far  from 
being  unreafonaUe  to  expedl,  that  it  is  analogous  to 
the  whole  fcheme  of  Nature.  For  there  is  no  fpecies, 
as  far  as  we  know,  that  do  not  live  in  different  fuccef^ 
five  flates.  But  to  inflance  only  the  infeft  tribe,  many 
of  that  fpecies,  befides  their  animalcule  ftate,  before 
they  be  propagated  from  the  male,  in  which  they  differ 
in  nothing  from  the  whole  animal  creation,  appear  firfl: 
as  eggs,  and  afterwards  as  living  reptiles,  capable  of 
motion  and  feeding ;  then  they  enter  upon  their  nymph  or 
aurelia  ftate,  and  continue  for  fevcral  months  as  it  were 
coffined  up  in  their  flougb,  and  totally  infenfible.  At 
laft  they  burft  their  prifon,  expand  their  wings,  and  fly 
away  in  the  ftiape  of  butterflies,  dragon-flies,  or  other 
winged  infefts,  according  to  their  feveral  fpecies.  This 
fucceflion  of  ftates,  of  which  the  laft  is  the  moft  perfeft, 
has  been  confidered  as  emblematical  of  our  mortal 
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life,    our  intermediate  ftate,  and  tefurredion  to  im^ 
mortality. 

But  the  mod  irrefragable  proofs  for  the  future  im- 
mortality of  the  human  fpecies,  feparate  from  thofe 
which  revelation  yields,  are  taken  from  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  perfeftions  of  the  Maker  and  Governor  of 
the  world,  who  defigns  all  his  works  according  to  infi- 
nite wifdom  and  goodnefs,  and  according  to  the  true 
date  of  things.  No  one  can  fuppofe  that  the  God  of 
Truth  would  have  allowed  that  a  whole  order  of  rational 
creatures  ftiould,  by  any  means  whatevej:,  be  mifled  into 
an  univerfal  perfuafion  of  a  ftate  for  which  they  net^er 
were  intended.  For  it  is  evident;  that  if  we  a^ojiot 
jbrmed  tor  a  future  immortal  ftate,  we  can  have  no 
more  concern  with  any  thing  beyond  death,  than  with 
the  world  in  the  moon^  and  confequentlyji  our  whold 
bufinefs  being  with  the  prefent  life,  it  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  our  infinitely  wife  Creator  would  have  fuf- 
fered  our  attention  to  have  been  taken  oflf  from  it^  by 
our  being  led  into  the  notion  of  any  other ;  much  le^ 
that  our  whole  fpecies  fliould  be  irrefiftibly  pofleiTed 
with  the  fame  ufelefs  and  hurtful  delufion:  nor  that  he 
would  have  univerfally  imprefTed  their  minds  with  a 
falfe  notion  of  an  account  to  be  hereafter  given  of  all 
their  thoughts,  words,  and  adions.  Had  he  wanted 
them  to  conform  thenifelves  to  his  general  fcheme  in 
the  government  of  the  world,  he  could  have  brought 
that  about,  and  certainly  would,  by  any  other  means^ 
rather  than  by  fuffering  them  to  be  mifled  into  a  feries 
of  groundlefs  imaginations  and  delufions.  Nor  would 
the  infinitely-wife  Creator  have  given  us  thefe  vaft  and 
infatiable  defires  after  endlefs  improvement  in  know-" 
ledge,  this  reach  of  thought,  which  expatiates  through 
creation,  and  extends  itfelf  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
univerfe ;  nor  would  he  have  fired  our  fouls  with  the 
profpedt  of  an  endlefs  exiftence  for  carrying  on  thofe 
improvements,  only  to  curfe  us  with  a  cruel  difappoint'- 
ment.  Nor  would  he  have  made  the  human  foul  for 
himfelf;  fixed  its  defires  and  wifties  upon  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  his  own  perfections  ;  drawn  and  engaged  it  to 

love^  admire,  and  breathe  after  the  fruition  of  him ; 
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taifed  it  to  this  lofty  height  of  ambition  only  to  throvr 
it  down,  baffled  and  difappointed,  into  a  Hate  of  infeo- 
fibility  and  annihilation.  Nor  would  he  have  formed 
the  mind  with  a  capacity  for  continual  advances  ia 
goodnefs,  and  nearer  approaches  to  bimfelf,  only  to  give 
us  an  opportunity  of  fitting  ourfelves  for  a  future  ftatc 
of  perfe^ion  and  happinefs,  to  which^  according  as  we 
Upproached  nearer  and  nearer^  we  fliould  approach 
Hearer  and  nearer  to  the  total  difappointment  of  all  our 
labours  and  all  our  hopes^  and  find  the  whole  at  laft  to 
have  bpjen  no  other  than  a  golden  dream^ 

The  only  reafon  why  any  one  has  recourfe  to  artifice 
Und  deceit,  is^  that  he  has  not  fagacity  enough  to  gaia 
his  ends  by  proceeding  in  a  fuir  and  open  manner. 
Whoever  is  mafter  of  his  fcheme,  has  no  need  of  tricki 
ftnd  arts  to  conipafs  his  defigns.  And  who  will  dare  to 
afiirm,  that  Infinite  Wildom  had  no  way  of  bringing 
about  his  important  defigns  for  the  good  of  his  univerfe, 
but  by  deluding  his  reafonuble  creatures,  or  fuSering 
them  to  be  univerfally  deluded,  which  is  the  fame^  into 
the  belief  of  a  future  Utopia  ?  We  know  of  nothiog  ia 
nature  analogous  to  this*  Whatever  our  fpecies,  or  any 
other,  are  liable  to  be  miftaken  in,  is  owing  to  the  mere 
imperfedion  of  fenfe  or  und^rfianding,  unavoidable  io 
beings  of  inferior  rank:  but  we  h^ve  no  idea  of  a  whole 
fpecies  irrefiftibly  led  into  a  pofitive  error,  efpecially  of 
fuch  confequence  as  that  of  the  expe<^ation  of  a  future 
ftate,  if  it  were  an  error.  And  here  it  is  highly  worthy  of 
remark,  that  it  is  not  the  weak,  the  fliort-fighted,  and  the 
Ignorant  part  of  the  human  kind,  that  are  moil  incU- 
jiable  to  the  perfuafion  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
as  might  have  been  expelled  were  it  an  error;  but  quite 
otherwife;  While  the  mcfl:  fordid,  degenerate,  and  bar- 
barous of  the  fpecies  have  overlooked,  or  not  been  fuf- 
ficiently  perfuaded  of  it;  the  wifell  and  greateft  of  man- 
kind have  been  believers  and  teachers  of  this  important 
dodrine;  which  fiiews  it  in.  a  light  wholly  unaccount-* 
able,  if  it  be  fuppofed  an  error. 

The  irregular  difiribution  of  happinefs  and  mifery  in 
the  prefent  ftate  renders  it  highly  probable,  that  this  is 
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only  a  part,  not  the  whole  of  the  Divine  economy  with 
refpedl  to  our  fpecies. 

Do  we  not  find,  that  in  the  prefent  ftate,  the  higheft 
degree  of  goodnefs  is,  in  fome  cafes,  attended  with  the 
greateft  unhappinefs?  For  though  virtue  muft,  in  gene- 
ral, be  owned  to  be  the  likelieft  means  for  procuring 
happinefs  in  the  prefent,  as  well  as  future  ftate ;  yet 
there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule.  I  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  every  man,  who,  from  a  courfe  of 
thoughtlefthefs  and  libertinifm,  has  had  the  happinefs 
to  be  brought  to  fome  concern  about  theinterefts  of  ftr- 
turity,  whether  he  does  not  how  fuffer  a  thoufand  times 
more  of  the  anguilh  of  remorfe  from  a  refledlion  upoft 
the  leaft  failure,  than  he  did  formerly  for  the  groffeft 
enormities;  If  fo,  it  is  evident,  that  improvement  in 
virtue  brings  with  it  fuch  a  delicacy  of  fentiment,  a& 
muft  often  break  in  upon  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind^ 
and  produce  an  uneafinefs,  to  which  the  hardened  fin- 
ner  is  wholly  a  ftranger.  So  that  in  this  inftance  we 
V  fee,  that  virtue  is  not  in  the  prefent  life  its  own  reward, 
which  infers  the  neceffity  of  a  future  reward  in  a  life  t6 
come« 

Nor  is  the  permiffion  of  perfccution  or  tyranny,  by 

which  the  beft  of  mankind  always  fuffer  the  moft  fe- 

verely,  while  wickednefs  reigns  triumphant,  at  all  re- 

concileable  with  the  Goodnefs  of  the  univerfal  Gover- 

-nor,  upon  any  footing  but  that  of  a  future  ftate,  wherein 

the  fufferings,  to  which  the  mere  incapacity  of  rcfifting, 

or  the  ftrift  adherence  to  truth,  has  expbfed  multitudes 

of  the  fpecies,  of  the  beft  of  the  fpecies,  ftiall  be  fuitably 

made  up  for.    When  an  Alexander^  or  a  Ciefar^  is  let 

,  loofe  upon  his  fellow-creatures,  when  he  pours  defola- 

'   tion,  like  a  deluge,  over  one  fide  of  the  globe,  and 

plunges  half  the  human  fpecies  in  a  fea  of  their  own 

!    blood,  what  muft  be  the  whole  amount  of  the  calamity 

fuflTered  by  millions,  involved  in  the  various  woes  of 

war,  of  which  great  numbers  muft  be  of  the  terader  fex, 

and  helplefs  age !  What  muft  be  the  terror  of  thofe  who 

dread  the  hour  when  the  mercilefs  favage,  habituated 

to  fcenes  of  cruelty,  will  give  orders  to  bis  hellhounds 

to  begin  the  general  mafl'^re  ?  What  the  carnage  when 

it 
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it  is  beguo  ?  Men  ilaughtered  ia  heaps  in  the  llreets 
knd  fields:  women  raviftied  and  murdered  before  their 
hufbands'  faces ;' children  dafhed  againft  the  walls 
in  the  fight  of  the  parents;  cities  wrapt  in  fli'mes; 
the  (bouts  of  the  conquerors ;  the  groans  of  the  dying; 
the  ghaftly  yifages  of  the  dead  ;  univxrrfal  horror,  mi- 
fery,  and  defolation.  All  to  gain  a  fpot  of  ground,  an 
ufelefs  addition  of  revenue,  or  even  the  vifionary  fatif- 
faftiori  of  a  founding  name,  to  fwell  the  pride  of  a 
tvretched  worm,  who  will  himfelf  quickly  fink  among 
the  heaps  his  fury  has  mdde,  himfelf  a  prey  to  the  uni- 
verfal  leveller  of  mankind.  And  what  is  all  hifl:ory  full 
of  but  fuch  horrid  fceneS  as  thefe?  Has  not  ambition  or 
fuperflition  fet  mankind,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  in 
arms  againft  one  another ;  turned  this  world  into  a  ge^ 
neral  (hamble;^',  and  fattened  every  foil  with  flaughtered 
thoufatids? 

The  blood-thirfty  inquifitor,  who  has  grown  grey  in 
the  fervice  of  the  Mother  of  Abominations,  who  has  long 
made  it  his  boaft,  that  none  of  her  priefts  has  brought 
fo  many  hundreds  of  viftims  to  her  horrid  altars  as  him- 
felf; the  venerable  butcher  fits  on  his  bench.  The 
helplefs  innocent  is  brought  bound  from  his  dungeon^ 
where  no  voice  of  comfort  is  heard,  no  friendly  eye 
glances  compafilon ;  where  damp  and  (tench,  perpetual 
darknefs  and  horrid  filence  reign^  except  when  broken 
by  the  echo  of  his  groans;  where  months  and  years 
have  been  languifiied  out  iii  want  of  all  that  Nature  re- 
quires ;  an  outcaft  from  family^  from  friends,  from  eafe 
and  affluence,  and  a  pleafant  habitation,  from  the  ble(red 
light  of  the  world*  .  He  kneels;  be  weeps;  he  begs  for 
pity.  He  faes  for  mercy  by  the  love  of  God,  and  by 
the  bowels  of  humanity.  Already  cruelly  exercifed  by 
torture.  Nature  (hudders  at  the  thought  of  repeating 
the  dreadful  fu(rerings,  under  \^hich  flie  had  aluiofl: 
funk  before.  Heprotefts  his  innocence.  He  calls  Hea- 
ven to  witnefs  for  him ;  and  implores  the  Divine  power 
to  touch  the  flinty  heart,  which  all  his  cries  and  tears 
Cannot  move.  The  unfeeling  monfter  talks  of  hercfy, 
and  profjination  of  his  curfed  fuperftition.  His  furious 
%t?\  for  prieftly  power  and  a  worldly  church,  ftops  his 
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ear  againft  the  meltinj^  voice  of  a  fellow-creature  pro- 
ftrate  at  his  feet.  And  the  terror  neceffarj^  to  be  kept 
tip  am')ng  the  blinded  votaries,  renders  cruelty  a  pro- 
per inftrumcnt  of  religious  flavery.  The  dumb  execu- 
tioners drip  him  of  his  ngs.  The  rack  is  prepared. 
The  ropes  are  extended.  The  wheels  are  driven  round. 
The  bloody  whip  and  hiding  pincers  tear  the  quivering 
fleili  fmiTi  the  bones.  The  pullits  raife  him  to  the  roof. 
The  finevvs  criiok.  The  joints  are  torn  afunder.  The 
pavement  fvvims  in  blood.  The  hardened  minifter  of 
infernal  cruelty  (its  unmoved.  His  heart  has  long  been 
fteeled  againtl  compailion.  He  lillens  to  the  groans, 
he  views  the  Ilrong  convullive  pangs,  when  Nature 
fhrinks,  and  llrnggles,  and  agonifing  pain  rages  in  every 
J>ore.  He  counts  the  heart-rending  Ihrieks  of  a  fellow- 
creature  in  torment,  and  enjoys  his  anguifh  with  the 
calmnefs  of  one  who  views  a  philofophical experiment! 
The  wretched  vidim  expires  before  him.  ,  He  feels  np 
movement;  but  of  vexation  at  being  deprived  of  his 
prey,  before  he  had  fufBciently  glutted  his  hellilh  fury. 

iHe   rifes.      No  thunder  roarsi.      No   lightning   blafts 

\hira.  He  goes  on  to  fill  tip  the  meafure  of  his  wicked- 
nefs.  He  lives  out  his  days  in  eafe  and  luxury.  He 
goes  down  to  the  grave  gorged  with  the  blood  of 
the  innocent ;  nor  does   the  earth  caft  up  again  his 

j  curfed  carcafe. 

'  Can  any  one  think  fucb  fcenes  would  be  fufiered  to 
be  afted  in  a  world,  at  the  head  of  which  fits  enthroned 
in  fupreme  majelly  a  Being  of  infinite  goodnefs  and 
perfeft  juftice,  who  has  only  to  give  his  word,  and  fuch 
monfters  would  be  in  an  inftam  driven  by  his  thunder 
to  the  centre;  can  any  one  think  that  fuch  proceedings 
would  be  fuffered  to  pafs  unpunilhed,  if  there  was  not 
a  life  to  com?,  a  day  appointed  for  rewarding  every 
man  according  to  his  works  ? 

Some  have  thought,  that  part  of  the  arguments  for 
the  immortality  of  the  human  foul,  being  applicable  to 
inferior  natures,  might  be  faid  to  prove  too  much,  and 
therefore  to  prove  nothing.  For  that  the  unequal  al- 
lotment of  happinefs  and  mifcry  among  brute  creatures 
feems  to  require,  that  thofe  who  have  fufiered  unjuftly 
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in  this  ftate,  (houldhavc  fiich  fufferings  compenfated  to 
them  in  fome  future  exiftcncc. 

This  difficulty  is  eafily  got  over,  if  we  confider,  firft^ 
that  the  fufferings  of  the  inferior  creation  are,  fo  to 
fpeat,  only  momentary;  whereas  fore-boding  fears  and 
cutting  refleftions  increafe  human  miferies  a  thoufand- 
fold  ;  which  greatly  abates  the  neceffity  of  a  future  ex- 
iftence  to  make  up  for  what  they  may  have  fufTered 
here.  Befides,  jaflice  does  not  require,  that  any  fpecies 
of  creatures  be  wholly  exempted  from  fuffering ;  but 
only,  that,  upon  the  whole,  all  creatures  have  it  in 
their  power  to  be  gainers  by  their  exiftence,  that  is, 
that  they  have  in  their  power  a  greater  {hare  of  hap- 
pinefs  than  mif(^ry.  If  any  one  thinks  it  moft  probable, 
that  all  creatures,  once  introduced  into  exiftence,  are 
to  be  continued  in  being,  till  they  deferve,  by  perverfe 
wickednefs,  to  be  annihilated ;  and  that,  as  material 
fubftances,  which  feem  to  us  to  perifli,  are  only  diffi- 
pated  into  fmall"  invifible  parts,  fo  the  fpirits  of  all  liv-. 
ing  creatures,  at  death,  are  only  removed  into  another 
ftate;  if  any  one,  I  fay,  thinks  he  fees  reafon  to  be- 
lieve the  immortality,  in  a  fucceffion  of  ftates,  of  all 
living  creatures,  I  do  not  fee  that  my  fubjedL  obliges  mo 
to  confute  fuch  an  opinion* 

Though  the  diftinguilhing  charafter  of  man  is  rea- 
fon, it  is  evident,  that  reafon  does  not  in  general  pre- 
vail in  the  prefent  ftate;  but  on  the  contrary,  vice, 
and  folly,  and  madnefs,  feem  to  be  moft  of  what  this 
tvorld  was  made  for,  if  it  be  the  whole  of  man. 
And  furely,  fuch  an  economy  is  not  worthy  to  be 
afcribed  to  an  infinitely  wife  Creator.  Is  it  a  defign 
worthy  of  infinite  Goodnefs  to  produce  into  being  a 
fpecies  to  be  continued  for  feveral  thoufand' years,  to 
harrafs  and  malfacre  one  another,  and  then  to  fink  again 
into  the  earth,  and  fatten  it  with  their  carcafcs?  The 
Creator  can  never  be  fuppofed  to  have  produced  beinj^s 
on  purpofe  for  fuSering,  and  to  be  lofers  by  their  ex- 
iftence, without  any  fault  of  their  own.  Upon  this 
foot,  the  brute  creatures  would  have  eminently  the  ad-^ 
vantage  of  our  fpecies.  But  it  is  very  improbable,  that 
lbs  beneficent  Author  of  nature  has  taken  mgre  care, 
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9nd  made  a  better  provjfion  for  the  inferior  creatures 
than  for  us.  And  ftill  more  unlikely,  that  he  has  given 
the  advantage  upon  the  whole  to  the  moft  worthlefs» 
part  of  our  Ipecies,  and  expofed  the  beft  of  mankind  to 
unavoidable  diftrefs  and  hardlhip,  as  is  confpicuoully 
the  cafe  in  innumerable  inftances  in  this  world.  Fop 
in  the  cafe  of  tyranny  and  perfecution,  it  is  evident^ 
that  all  that  the  good  man  has  to  fupport  him  under  his 
cruel  fufteringSy  is  the  teftimony  of  his  eonfcicnce ;  the 
perfualion  of  the  Divine  approbation ;  and  the  hope  of 
a  future  recompence  of  honour  and  happinefs  for  the 
pain  and  (hame  be  has  fufFered  liere.  But  to  fay  there 
is  no  future  ftate  ©f  retribution,  is  to  fay.  That  He, 
who  placed  confcience  in  the  human  breaft,  did  fo  for 
the  fole  purpofe  of  making  the  beft  of  men  the  moft 
unhappy  v  that  He,  who  moft  loves^  and  beft  knows  the 
fincere  and  upright,  will  ftiew  no  favour  to  the  ilncere 
and  uprighty  but  the  contrary ;  and  confequently,  that 
virtue  is  fometbing  worfe  than  an  empty  name,  being 
a  real  and  fubftantial  misfortune  to  its  moU  faithful  vo-^ 
tary.  To  fay  the  truth,  were  the  p'refent  ftate  the 
ivhole  of  the  human  exiftence,  it  is  evident,  that  to 
give  up  life  for  the  caufe  of  religion^,  fo  far  from  being 
virtue,  the  higheft  pitch  of  virtue,  would  be  directly 
vicious;  becaufe  it  would  be  throwing  away  our  exift- 
ence for  an  abfolute  nothing.  Annihilate  the  reality  o£ 
a  future  ftate,  and  Chriftianity  is  a  delufion ;  coiife- 
quently  not  to  be  fuffered  for. 

There  is,  there  maft  be,  hereafter  a  ftate,.  in  which 
the  prefent  irregularities  (hall  be  redlified,  and  defefU 
fupplied;  in  which  vice  and  folly  fhall  univerfally,  by 
eftabliftied  laws  of  the  Divine  economy,  fink  to  difgracs 
and  puniftiment,  and  wifdom  and  virtue  of  courfe  rife 
univerfally  triumphant,  and  prevail  throughout  tETuni- 
verfe.  For  it  cannot  be  but  that  what  is  faitable  to  the 
character  of  the  univerfal  Governor,  ftiouM  have  the 
advantage,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  world,  of  which  he  is 
the  abfolute  and  irrefiftible  Lord,  and  that  what  oppofes 
perfeft  redlitude  armed  with  Omnipotence,  muft  fooner 
.  or  later  be  cruftied  before  him.  For  he  does  in  the  ar- 
:mies  of  heaven^,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth> 
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whatever  feems.  to  him  good^  and  none  can  ftay  faU 
hand. 

The  virtuous  and  pious  foul  has,  above  all,  fuch  evi- 
dence for  its  own  immortality,  as  it  cannot  doubt.  Pa« 
rifled  from  every  fordid  defire,  purged  from  every  dreg 
of  earth,  and  become  wholly  fpiritual  and  angelic, 
whofe  profpeds  are  large,  whofe  views  fublime,  and 
and  whofe  difpoiition  godlike ;  fuch  a  foul  already  feeU 
her  own  immortality.  Whilft  in  the  body,  ftie  is  fen- 
fible  of  her  own  independence  upon  tbfc  body,  and  fu-  j 
periority  to  it.  While  chained  to  Ae(h,  and  imprifoned 
in  clay,  (he  feels  within  herfelf  ceieftial  vigbur,  decla- 
ring her  nobler  origin.  Attraded  by  the  Divine  in- 
fluence, which  in  degenerate  fpirits  is  clogged  and  over- 
powered by  fenfual  appetite  and  fordid  paQion,  (ho 
raifes  her  defires  to  that  better  world,  for  w^hich  (he 
•was  formed.  She  pants  for  liberty ;  Ihe  breathes  after 
thatftate  of  heavenly  light  and  real  life,  which  fuits  hec 
noble  powers  and  elevated  difpoiition;  (he  fpreads  her 
impatient  wing;  (he  plumes  herfelf  for  flight ;  fhe  darts 
her  angelic  eye  as  it  were  athwart  eternity;  her  vaft 
imagination  already  grafps  futurity;  ilie  leaves  behind, 
in  thought,  this  leiTening  fpeck  of  matter,  and  all  its 
vanities;  flie  hangs  upon  the  verge  of  time,  and  only 
waits  the  powerful  call,  which  fpoke  her  into  being,  to  . 
feixe  the  future  world,  the  glories  of  the  refurredion,  ( 
to  leave  thofe  lower  regions,  and  expatiate  at  large  thro' 
boundlefs  fpace,  to  view  the  immenfity  of  Nature,  and 
to  foar  with  choirs  of  feraphim,  to  prefcnt  herfelf  before 
th^  eternal  throne. 


S  E  C  T.     IV; 

Bxafonahlenefs  and  NeceJJity  cf  the  ConneSlian  between  tks. 
Behaviour  qf  moral  ji^ents  ^and  their  Happinefs.  DiJ-^ , 
cipline  the  only  means  for  bringing  moral  ^^ents  voluu'* 
tarily  to  purfue  Virtue. 

T  TAVING  already  feen,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  the 
Jfx  very  idea  of  a  perfedl  fyftem,  that  there  (hould 
be  a  proper  fubordination,  a  (bale,  riling  by  eafy  and 
juft  degrees,  of  the  various  ranks  of  creauires }  it  is  evi- 
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dent,  that  there  muft  have  been  fuch  a  creature  as  man, 
that  is,  a  fpecies  to  fill  the  place  which  he  poffefles. 
And  it  is  plain,  that  as  his  place  is  iramediately  abova 
the  brute,  and  below  the  angelic  nature,  he  could  not 
poffibly  have  been  formed  oiherwife  than  he  is.  He 
could  not  be  fuperior  to  the  animal  rank,  without  having 
powers  and  faculties  fuperior  to  theirs.  It  is  that  which 
gives  him  his  fuperiority  over  them.  Nor  could  he 
have  been  inferior  to  the  angelic  order  of  beings,  with- 
out falling  Ihort  of  their  powers  and  faculties.  It  is 
the  very  thing  which  places  him  beneath  them.  Man, 
or  whatever  cre^tture  (hould  have  been  made  to  fill  up 
the  chafm  between  the  angelic,  and  the  animal  natures, 
muft  have  been  exadlly  what  we  find  our  fpecies  adhi- 
ally  is.  For  without  fuch  a  rank  as  man,  the  moral 
fyttem  could  npt  have  been  perfed,  confequently  could 
not  have  been  at  all :  for  it  is  impofiible  that  an  abfo-. 
lutely  perfect  Author  fliould  produce  an  imperfeft 
"work.  So  that  there  is  no  room  left  to  complain,  that 
by  creating  man  in  fuch  a  ftation,  it  was  neceflary  he 
ihould  be  endowed  with  nobler  powers  and  faculties 
than  the  brutes,  he  comes  to  be  put  in  a  mpre  elevated 
and  more  precarious  (late.  It  is  true,  that  very  fevv 
of  the  brutes  are  likely  to  fall  (hort  of  the  happinefs  de- 
llined  for  them,  having,  as  already  obicrved,  but  few 
chances  of  miffing  of  it,  and  being  more  efledually 
confined  to  the  track  appointed  them,  than  it  was  pro- 
per fuch  a  creature  as  man  (hould  be.  But  is  not 
the  immenfe  fuperiority  of  happinef^  to  which  a  human 
mind  may,  with  proper  attention,  rife,  a  very  grea^t 
over-balance  for  all  the  difadvantages  our  fpecies  la- 
bour under,  were  there  a  thoufand  for  one?  Would 
^ny  man,  who  had  his  choice  before-hand,  whether  he 
would  be  of  the  human  or^the  brute  fpecies,  deliberately 
choofe  the  latter,  in  which  he  knew  it  was  impoffible  he 
Ihould  ever  attain  any  confiderablc  degree  of  perfeftion 
and  happinefs,  rather  than  the  former,  in  which  he  was 
fure,  if  he  was  not  wanting  to  himfelf,  he  might  rife  to 
greatnefs  and  felicity  inconceivable?  Would  any  ra- 
tional creature  make  this  ^bfurd  choice  merely  upoi^ 
the  coufider^tion,  that  if  he  was  qf  a  fpecies  .endowed 
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with  liberty,  it  was  poflible  he  might  be  fo  foollfh  as  to 
negleft  his  own  intereft,  and  with  open  eyes  run  into 
ruin  and  mifery  ?  What  no  reafonable  being  would 
choofe,  let  not  prefumptuoiis  man  blame  his  Maker  for 
not  putting  in  his  choice.  If  man  is  what  he  ought  to 
be,  and  is  placed  where  he  ought  to  be^  what  has  h^ 
to  do,  but  to  think  of  filling  his  ftation  with  fuch  pro- 
priety as  is  ncccdUry  for  a  reafonable  being  to  ftudy, 
who  is  deiirous  of  attaining  his  own  pertedion  and 
happinpfs  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  are  attain- 
able ? 

If  the  perfed  concurrence  of  reafonable  beings,  as 
well  as  others,  with  the  Divine  Scheme,  was  ncccflary 
to  the  very  notion  of  a  regular  Univerfal  Svftem,  with 
^n  Univerfal  Governor  at  the  he^id  of  it ;  it  Avas  to  be 
expected,  tliat  the  final  Jiappinefs  of  fuch  beings^*  as 
fhould  ftudy  to  confonii  thcmfelvcs  habitually  in  dif- 
pofition  and  practice  to  the  Divine  Sclieme,  Ihould  by 
the  pofitive  ordii^atipn  of  the  Ruler  of  the  world  be 
clofely  connedled  with  their  character,  and  behaviour. 
And  if  it  be  imppffible  to  conceive  a  plan  of  univerfal 
oeconomy  laid  by  an  univerfal  and  perfeft  Mind,  that 
fhould  not  b^  fuita^le  to  his  own  neceflary  natiire  and 
charafter,  but  founded  ifi  mere  arbitrary  Mill ;  it  is 
likewife  impoffible  to  conceive  a  fyftem  in  which  the 
habitual  conformity  of  reafonable  beings  to  the  Grand 
Scheme  of  the  Univerfal  Governor  fhould  not  naturally, 
and  as  it  were  of  ilfclf,  produce  happiucfs.  The  Di- 
vine Scheme  of  Government  is  founded,  not  in  arbitrarv 
will ;  but  in  the  eternal  and  unchajigcable  reditude  of 
the  Divine  Naturp.  And  therefore  it  was  as  much  tyi 
impoffibility  that  it  flipuld*  be  contrary  to  what  it  is^ 
or  that  conformity  to  it  (hould  finally  p^'oducc  any 
thing  but  happinefs,  or  irregularity  any  thin,;  but 
mifery  ;  as  that  the  Divine  Nature,  which  is  nccellarily 
what  it  is,  fliould  have  been  otherwile.  So  that,  till 
the  time  come<{,  when  univerfal  regularity  fl.all  have  the 
fame  natural  tendency  to  promote  order,  pei  fcdion,  and 
happinefs,  as  univerfal  conformity  to  the  fcheme  of  the 
univerfe;  when  the  Divine  Will  comes  to  be  directly 
contrary  to  all  the  moral  perfections  of  his  nature,  till 
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impoffibilities  become  poffible,  and  direft  contradidlions 
the  fame  ;  till  the  time  comes,  when  all  thefe  (hall  hap* 
pen,  there  can  be  no  chance  for  the  happincfs  of  any 
reafoning  being,  who  does  not  ftudy  to  conform  his  dif- 
pofition  and  pradtice  to  the  general  fcbeme  of  the  Rulet 
of  the  world. 

I^et  daring  impious  man  hear  this  and  tremble. 
That  there  is  a  re6titude  in  condud,  which  is  inde- 
pendent upon. any  connefted  happinefs,  feems  fo  evident, 
that  one  would  wonder  how  fome  writers  have  perfuad- 
ed  themfelves,  and  laboured  to  perfuade  others.  That 
the  only  good,  or  reAitude  of  an  adtion,  is  its  tendency 
to  produce  happinefs.  After  what  I  have  faid  to  fhe^ 
the  natural,  as  well  as  judicial  conhedion  betwieen  vir- 
tue and  happinefs,  I  mull  declare,  that  to  me  it  appears 
evident,  That  reAitude  is  prior  to,  and  independent* 
upon,  all  tendency  to  produce  happinefs.  To  prove 
j  this  very  brieffy,  let  it  be  propofed  to  a  perfon,  that  he 
have  his  choice  to  perform  fome  noble  action,  fuch  as 
delivering  his  country,  by  one  of  two  methods,  thfe 
former  of  which  fhall  oblig^  him  to  make  ufeof  a  piece 
of  diffimulation,  which  (hall  hurt  no  ci:eature,  but  if  he 
choofesthe  latter,  he  may  fave  his  country  without  the 
Jeaft  deviation  from  truth.  Ought  a  man  of  integrity 
to  hefitate  one  moment  which  of  the  two  methods  he 
would  choofe  ?  And  does  not  the  preference  of  the  latter 
to  the  former,  the  confequences  of  both  being  the  fame, 
ihew  plainly  a  reditude  in  mere  veracity,  independent 
of  its  producing  happinefs  ?  Again,  werie  a  traveller  to 
fee  fome  ftrange  fight,  which  never  had  been,  or  could 
be  feen,  by  any  pther,  would  it  not  be  evideritly  better 
that  he  gave  an  account  of  it  on  his  return,  exadtly  in 
every  circumftance  as  it  really  was,  than  that  he  (hould 
in  the  fmalleft  circumftance  deviate  from  truth  •  though 
fuch  deviation  (hould  have  no  kind  of  effedt  upon  any 
perfon  in  the  world  ?  Farther,  is  it  not  certain,  beydnd 


/X  aJH>^^^'^^^  poflTibility  of  doubt,  that  the  Supreme  Being  afts  al- 
/^  /^Vays  from  the  greateft  and  beft  motives,  and  according; 
^  }%Xo  the  wifeft  and  moft  perfeft  rules,  at  the  fame  time 

;  '^[^/^'♦♦'Vi^^^^^that  his  happinefs  is,  has  been,  and  will  be,  ncce(rarily3 
^  at  all  nioments,  from  eternity  to  eternity,  the  fame,  un- 
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changeable,  and  abfolutely  perfeft.  Is  the  whole  xtQCu 
^ude  of  created  beings  the  purfuit  of  happinefs?  And 
is  there  no  foundation  for  Divine  Re^itude?  Is  it 
not  reftitude  in  a  prince,  or  a  father,  to  wifti  the  hap- 
pinefs of  his  people,  or  children,  without  regard  to  his 
own  happinefs  ?  Is  not  benevolence  the  more  truly  com^ 
mendable  for  its  being  difinterefted?  Whereas,  upoi^ 
the  fcheme  of  placing  the  whole  of  reftitude  in  pur- 
fuing  the  greateft  happinefs,  it  ought  to  be  quite  the  re* 
verfe.  Ought  not  a  good  njan  to  do  what  is  right,  ra-  1 
ther  than  the  contrary,  if  he  were  fure,  that  himfQlIF  and 
the  whole  univerfe  were  to  be  annihilated  the  ntpL 
moment,  fo  that  it  would  be  impoflible  that  any  4^5^ ^<i/ 
of  happinefs  fliould  be  the  contequence  ? 

Thete  is  plainly  an  independent  reftitude,  pr  good- 
nefs,  in  the  condu6t  of  moral  agents,  feparate  from  the 
connexion  between  virtue  and  happinefs.  And  this  is 
the  foundation  of  the  neceffity  of  their  ading  according 
to  a  certain  fixed  tfourfe ;  and  confequently  of  their 
having  laws  and  rules  promulgated  to  them  by  the  Uni^ 
verfal  Governor.  Nor  does  this  at  all  invalidate  the 
connexion  between  virtue  and  happinefs ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  (hews  that  there  is,  and  ought' to  be,  fuch  a 
connexion.  And,  generally  fpeaking,  there  is  no  fafer 
way  to  try  the  moral  excellence  or  turpitude  of  aflions, 
t;han  by  confidering  the  natural  confequences  of  their 
being  univerfally  pfaftifed.  For  example,  let  it  be  fup- 
pofed  a  queftionable  point.  Whether  the  murder  of  the 
innocent  is  in  itfelf  right,  or  otherwife.  Try  it  by  the 
confequences,  which  muft  follow  the  univerfal  {)radlice 
of  deftroying  all  the  good  and  virtuous  part  of  mankind  ; 
dnd  it  immediately  atppears  to  be  fo  far  from  right,  that 
nothing  can  ^be  conceived  more  contrary  to  reditude. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  il'be  difputed.  Whether  the 
protedlion  and  prefei-vation  of  the  innocent  be  right* 
Let  it  be  confidered,  what  would  be  the  confequences 
of  innocence's  being  univerfally  preferved  and  protedled; 
and  it  appears  evident  beyond  all  poffibility  of  doubt, 
that  nothing  is  more  agreeable  to  redlitude.  Rectitude, 
therefore,  does  not  coniift  in  the  purfuit  of  happinefs  ; 
por  does  the  bappinefsi  confequent  upon  a  certaio  courfe 
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of  conduft,  conftitute  the  reftitude  of  fuch  condud, 
The  true  ftate  of  the  cafe  is,  Certain  adlions  are  firft  '\i\ 
Ithemfelves  right,  and  then  happinefs  is  the  natural  and 
judicial  confequpnce  of  them. 

In  order  to  bring  mankind  to  a  complete  and  perfect 
concurrence  with  the  Univcrfal  Scheme,  it  was  plainly 
neceflary,  that  other  means  Ihould  be  ufed  than  force, 
or  inftind ;  the  firft  of  \Yhich  \yas  fuflicient  for  working 
dead  matter,  and  the  fecond,  the  aqimai  creation,  to  the 
Divine  purpofe.  Had  man  been  only  inanimate  matter, 
nothing  more  would  have  been  neceiTary,  than  that  he 
^ould  be  acled  upoii.  H^d  he  been  a  machine  ;  a 
weight,  or  ^  fpring,  would  have  been  fufficient  to  make 
him  perform  his  motions.  Were  there  nothing  in  man 
bat  the  mere  animal  powers,  were  he  capable  of  being 
wrought  to  nothing  higher  than  the  animal  funftions, 
were  his  nature  f^t  for  no  higher  happinefs,  than  thofe 
of  eating  and  drinking,  and,  after  living  a  few  years', 
and  leaving  behind  him  a  fucceflbr  to  fill  his  place,  and 
continue  the  fpecies,  to.  pafs  put  of  exiftence ;  were  this 
the  cafe,  there  would  have  needed  no  very  grand  appa- 
ratus to  make  him  fill  his  inconfiderable  place,  fo  as  to 
contribute  his  fmall  fliare  to  the  happinefs  of  the  whole, 
and  to  fecure  his  own  mean  portion.  But  it  is  very  much 
otberwife,  as  will  immediately  appear.  I  believe  hardly 
any  one  will  deny,  that  man  (or  however  mod  of  the  fpe- 
cies) are  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  underftanding;  by 
which,  though  weak  indeed  ^nd  narrow  at  prefent,  our 
fpecies  are  yet  capable  of  diftinguifliing  truth  from  falfe- 
hood,  in  all  points  of  importance^  and  with  fufficient 
certainty,  as  fliewn  above.  Now,  in  order  to  a  crea- 
ture%  adiing  properly  its  part,  and  concurring  with  the 
whole,  it  is  evidently  neceflary,  that  it  make  a  proper 
ufe  and  application  of  every  ojie  of  its  faculties.  No 
one  will  pretend,  I  think|  (hat  the  perfection  and  hap- 
pinefs of  the  unjverfe  would  be  as  univerfally  promoted 
by  every  individual's  making  a  wrong  ufe  of  his  facul- 
ties, as  a  right  one ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  every  in- 
dividual's  making  an  improper  ufe  of  his  faculties  woul^ 
produce  the  moil  confummate  diforder  and  imperfedion 
in  the  fyflem,  and  would  be  the  moft  oppofite  to  the 
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Pivine  Scheme,  that  could  be  imagined.  It  follows, 
that,  if  man  is  endowed  with  upderftanding,  he  is  to  be 
l^rought  to  cultivate  and  inform  it,  not  to  ftifle  and  blind 
it ;  to  endeavour  to  enlarge,  not  to  narrow  it ;  to  apply 
it  to  the  fearching  out  of  ufeful  and  important  truth, 
not  to  miflead  it  into  the  belief  pf  falfehoocjs^  nor  to 
employ  it  upon  pbjeds  unworthy  of  it. 

Another  leading  faculty  ;n  the  human  mind  is  will. 
That  there  is  in  man  a  faculty  of  willj^  ox  a  power  of 
chooiing  and  refuflng,^  we  fhall  fee  c(labli(hed  immedi- 
ately. What  I  have  to  fay  at  prefent  is,  That  in  order 
to  man's  concurrence  with  the  Univerfal  Scheme,  it  is 
neceffary,  that  he  regulate  his  will  properly,  or  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  he  may  will  or  defire  whatever  is  for  the 
general  good,  and  will  or  delire  nothing  that  may  be 
generally  prejudicial.  No  man,  I  think,  will  pretend, 
that  it  would  be  better  if  the  wills  of  all  created  beings 
>vere  fet  to  thwart  the  general  fcheme,  than  that  they 
were  formed  to  concur  with  it;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  evident,  that  a  general  oppofition  of  all  beings  to 
y^hat  is  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  right  upon  the 
^holq,  muft  produce  univerfal  confufion,  and  that  if 
there  was  nq  way  to  bring  about  this  general  concur- 
rence, it  were  reafonable  to  exped,  from  the  abfolutely 
perfedl  reftitude  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  World, 
that  an  univerfe  pf  fuch  perverfe  and  unruly  beings 
fliould  be  utterly  deftroyed,  or  rather  never  have  been 
produced.  It  is  plain,  then,  that,  in  order  to  xtian's 
afting  his  part,  and  concurring  with  the  general  fcheme, 
he  muil  be  brought  to  ufe  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind 
properly. 

'  I  promifed  above  to  bring  fome  proofs  for  the  fa<9;  of 
man's  being  a  creature  endowed  with  will,  or  freedom 
to  defire,  and  power  to  determine  himfclf  in  favour  of, 
or  againft  any  particular  objeft.  The  certainty  of  this 
faft  is  founded  in  fenfation,  and  confirmed  by  reafoning. 
Let  any  man  obferve  what  pafles  in  his  own  mind,  and 
he  will  be  obliged  to  own,  that  he  feels  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  will,  or  defire,  and  determine  himfelf  in  fa- 
l^our  of,  or  againft  any  particular  objeft.     We  have  no 

other 
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other  proof  for  our  exiftence,  nor  is  it  in  its  nature  ca-r 
pable  of  any  other,  than  that  we  feel  we  exift. 

But  becaufe  the  reality  of  human  liberty  has  been 
cavilled  at  by  fome  men  of  metaphylical  heads,  who 
have  run  into  greater  difficulties  to  avoid  lefs,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  confider  this  matter  a  little.  I  know 
not  whether  I  am  made  like  the  reft  of  mankind.  But 
I  can  feel  every  thing  pafs  in  my  mind,  that  I  can  con- 
ceive I  (faould  feel,  if  I  was  really  a  free  agent.  For 
example,  in  an  indifferent  cafe :  When  I  look  on  my 
watch,  to  knoiy  whether  it  is  timp  for  me  to  give  over 
writing,  and  I  find  the  hour  come,  when  I  ufually  give 
over,  I  do  not  find  that  I  an^  impelled  to  lay  down  my 
pen,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  index  of  my  watch  is 
moved  to  point  at  the  hQur ;  hut  that  I  gave  over,  be- 
caufe I  think,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  more  proper,  I 
Ihould  give  over,  than  go  on.  Does  my  watch  point 
to  the  hour,  becaufe  it  thinks  upon  the  whole  it  i^  more 
proper  that  it  fhould  point  to  that  hour  than  any  other? 
If  fo,  then  the  watch  and  I  are  brings  of  the  fame  fort, 
endowed  with  much  the  fame  powers  and  faculties. 
Do  I  not  lay  ali4e  my  pen,  becaufe  I  choofe  to  lay  it 
aiide,  that  is,  becaufe  I  am  willing  to.  lay  it  afide  ? 
Should  I  give  over,  if  I  was  unwilling  to  give  over?  If 
I  find  my'  ufual  time  paft,  and  yet  fhould  be  glad  to. 
frnifh  the  head  I  am  upon,  before  I  lay  afide  my  pen, 
does  that  motive  aft  upon  me,  and  for^e  me  l;o  go  on, 
as  a  fpring  adts  upon  a  watch,  or  does  it  a<5t  as  a  confi- 
deratibn  upon  a  rational  creature  ? 

Again,  fuppofe  I  am  tempted  to  do  a  bad  adion,  do 
the  motives  laid  in  my  way  force  my  compliance  ?  Do 
I  not,  on  the  contrary,  feel  that  I  yield  to  them,  becaufe 
I  choofe  to  feize  a  prefent  objeft,  which  I  expeft  to 
yield  me  fome  fancied  advantage  ?  Do  I  not  feel  in  my. 
pwn  mind  a  violent  flruggle  between  the  confiderations 
of  prefent  profit  or  pleafure,  and  thofe  of  wifdom  and 
virtue  ?  Is  it  poffible  I  fhould  feel  any  fuch  ftruggle  if 
I  was  not  free  ?  Does  any  fuch  thing  pafs  in  a  machine  ?^ 
Do  I  not  find,  that  I  fometimes  yield  to  temptations,^ 
which  at  other  times  I  get  the  better  of  ?  Have  not 

others 
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others  refifted  temptations  which  have  proved  too  hard 
for  me  ?  Could  thefe  differences  happen,  if  thej  and  I 
were  machines  ?  Do  not  thefe  inftances  of  temptations 
conquered^  fix  hoth  liberty  and  guilt  upon  me,  in  hav- 
ing yielded  to  what  it  was  plain  I  might  have  refifted 
at  one  time,  if  I  did  at  another  ?  If  it  is  extremely  diffi-* 
cult,  or  what  may  be  called  next  to  impoflibley  to  refill 
all  forts  of  temptations  at  all  times,  does  this  prove  any 
thing  elfe,  than  that  human  nature  is  weak  ?  Were 
man  a  machine,  he  muft  adl  as  a  machine,  uniformly 
and  invariably. 

What  I  have  here  remarked  upon  the  cafe  of  bein^ 
tempted  to  a  bad  aAion,  is  applicable,  mutatis  mutandisp 
to  that  of  an  opportunity  of  doing  3  good  one.  Mo- 
tives,  according  as  they  appear,  will  influence  a  rational 
mind.  But  the  appearance  of  motives  to  our  minds, 
as  well  as  their  influence  over  us,  depends  very  much 
upon  ourfelves^  If  I  am  prevailed  on  by  motives,  do 
motives  force  me  ?  Do  X  not  yield  to  them,  becaufe  I 
choofe  to  yield  to  them  ?  If  this  is  not  being  free,  what 
ss  freedom  ?  What  (hould  I  feel  pafs  in  my  mind,  if  I 
was  really  free  ?  What  may  we  fuppofe  fuperior  beings, 
what  may  we  fuppofe  the  Supreme  trimfelf  to  feel  in  his 
infinite  mind  ?  Does  he,  (with  profound  reverence  be  it 
fpoken)  does  he  aft  without  regard  to  motives  ?  Does 
he  a£t  contrary  to  reafonable  motives  ?  Can  we  fuppofe 
him  uninfluenced  by  proper  motives  ?  Can  we  fuppofe 
he  feels  himfelf  to  be  wholly  uninfluenced  by  reafonable 
and  important  confiderations  ?  Would  we  be  more  free 
than  the  moft  perfeft  of  all  beings  ?  If  he  gives  us 
liberty  and  power  to  a  proper  extent,  what  would  we 
have  more  F-If  we  feel  that  we  have  fiich  liberty,  why 
Aould  we,  contrary  to  pofiibility,  endeavour  to  bring 
ourfelves  to  doubt  of  our  having  it  ?  If  we  cannot  doubt 
of  our  being  free  creatures,  whathavewe  more  to  think 
of,  than  how  to  make  a  proper  ufe  of  our  liberty,  how 
to  get  our  wills  formed  to  a  perfedl  concurrence  with 
the  grand  £:heme  of  the  Governor  of  the  Univerfe,  fa 
that  we  may  behave  properly  within  our  fphere,  which 
^f  we  and  all  other  moral  agents  did,  every  part  muft 
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be  properly  afted,  every  fphere  properly  filled,  and  uni- 
verfal  regularity,  perfedion,  and  happinefs  be  the  refult. 
Some  have  imagined  that  allowing  liberty  or  will  to 
created  beings  was  a  derogation  from  the  Supreme,  to 
\i^bom  alone  the  privilege  of  freedom  ought  to  be 
afcribed.  It  is  certuih  that. this  is  ftridly  true  of  abfo- 
lute,  independent,  original  freedom.  As  it  is  undoubted 
that  independent,  iieceflary,  or  natural  exiftence  is  the 
incomniunicable  privilege  of  the  Firft  Caufe.  But,  as 
we  find  a  limited,  dependent  evidence  may  be,  and 
actually  is,  communicated  to  created  beings,  where  iS 
the  difficulty  or  impropriety  of  fuppofing  a  limited, 
independent  freedom,  or  power  of  choofing  or  refufing, 
communicated  to  cteated  beings.  As  created  beings 
depend  on  the  Supreme  lor  their  exiftence;  and  yet  the 
exiftence  they  enjoy  is  a  real  and  proper  exiftence  ;  fo 
inay  the  liberty  they  enjoy,  of  choofing  op  refufing,  be 
a  real  and  proper. liberty,  and  yet  derived  from,  and 
dependent  on  the  infinite  Giver  of  every  gift. 

If  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  liberty,  in  any  created 
being,  as  fome  have  imagined,  then  it  is  evident,  there 
can  be  no  will  but  that  of  the  Supreme  Being :  for 
)  liberty,  or  a  power  of  choofing  or  refufing,  is  only  ano- 
ther term  for  wilJ.  Will,  or  willingnefs,  implies  free- 
dom in  the  very  term.  Therefore,  the  common  term 
free-will  is  a  tautology,  as  much  as  if  one  ftiould  fay 
voluntary  will.  There  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  will 
but  free  will.  Conftraint,  or  force,  is  the  very  oppofitd 
of  will,  or  willingnefs.  Let  it  be  confidered  then, 
what  the  confequcnce  muft  be  of  afl5rming  that  there 
is  no  will,  but  the  Supreme.  We  find  in  hiftory,  that 
a  monfter  of  an  Emperor  wiftied  that  the  whole  Roman 
people  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  cut  them  all  oft 
at  once.^'-The  fame  temper,  which  led  him  to  defire 
the  deftruftion  of  his  people,  of  whom  he  ought  to  have 
been  the  father  and  protedtor,  would  have  inclined  him 
to  wifti  the  deftrudtion  of  whatever  oppofed  him,  that 
is,  of  all  good  beings  in  heaven  and  earth.  Will  any 
one  pretend,  that  thi$  temper  of  mind  is  agreeable  to 
the  Supreme  will  ?  Is  it  not  blafphemy'to  imagind  thd 
Pivine  will  to  be  againft  goodnefs  ?  But  if  liberty  or 

will 
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tvill  in  a  created  being  i^  irapoffible,  then  what  we  call 
Caligula's  will  was  really  the  Divine  will ;  the  deilruc- 
tion  of  all  goodnefs  was  agreeable  to  the  Divine  mind  I 
It  is  tod  horrible  to  think  of. 

I  know,  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  perpetration  of  thd 
tnoft  wicked  aftion,  that  ever  was  committed,  muft 
have  been  in  one  fenfe  fuitable  to  the  Divine  mind,  and 
fcheme,  elfe  it  would  have  been  prevented  by  his  over- 
ruling power.  In  a  ftate  of  dlfcipline,  it  was  neceffary, 
that  both  the  good  and  the  wicked  (hould  have  liberty^ 
/within  a  certain  fphere,  to  exert  themfelvcs  according 
to  their  refpedlive  charafters,  and  the  Divine  Wifdom 
has  taken  meafures  for  preveliting  fuch  a  prevalence  of 
wickednefs  as  (hould  ^defea^  V^  gracious  ends ;  fo  that 
it  fliall  ftill  be  worth  while  to  have  created  an  uni-^ 
Verfe  ;  though  every  thing  would  have  gone  incompa- 
rably better,  had  no  moral  agent  ever  made  a  wrong 
ufe  of  his  liberty.  Nor  is  there  the  leaft  difficulty  ia 
conceiving  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  propofing  the 
greateft  poffible  happinofs  of  his  crcj^tures,  and  of  a 
wicked  being,  as  Satan,  as  ftudying  how  to  produce  the 
greateft  mifery.  Which  two  inclinations,  if  they  be  not 
diredl  oppofites,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  oppofition 
cbnceivable^  And  if  there  is  a  will  oppofitetothe 
Divine,  there  is  freedom ;  for  freedom  is  neceflary  to 
the  idea  of  will. 

It  being  then  evident,  beyond  contradidion,  that  man 
is  endowed  with  liberty,  or  a  power  of  choofing  to  atSt 
in  fuch  or  fuch  a  manner,  within  the  fphere  appointed 
him  by  his  Maker,  it  follows,  that  to  bring  him  to  a<5t 
his  part  properly,  or  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  the  moft 
conduce  to  the  order,  perfeftion,  and  happinefs  of  the 
whole,  fuch  means  muft  be  ufed  as  are  fit  to  work  upoa 
an  intelligent  free  agent.  Neither  force,  nor  mere  in- 
ftinft,  being  fuiied  to  a  creature  of  fuperior  rank,  fit  to 
be  aded  upon  by  reafonable  motives,  it  is  plain,  that 
nothing  is  fo  proper  to  lead  mankind  to  a  fteady  and 
habitual  attachment  to  reditude  of  condud,  as  placing 
them  in  a  ftate  of  difcipline. 

We  find  by  experience,  that  we  durfelves  (and  per-f 
haps  it  may  be^the  cafe  of  all  orders  of  rational  created 
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bcitigs  in  the  univerfe)  are  not  of  ourfelves  at  firft 
ftrongly  attached  to  any  objeft,  but  what  we  are  led  to 
by  inftind  or  conftitution,  ip  which  there  is  nothing 
either  praife- worthy  or  blameable:  Some  minds  are  in- 
deed obferved  to  be  very  well  or  ill-difpofed,  fo  to  fpeak, 
in  early  youth.  But  the  gopdncfs  of  very  young  per- 
fons  is  generally  rather  negative,  coniifling  in,  a  temper 
fit  for  virtue,  a  foil  proper  to  fow  the  good  feed  in;  and 
free  from  any  unhappy  caft  of  difpofition.  As  on  the 
contrary,  thofe  we  call  utipromifing  children,  are  unfor-* 
tunate  through  feme  deficiency  or  redundancy,  mod 
probably  in  the  material  franie,  which  proves  unfriendly 
to  the  cultivation  of  virtue  in  the  mind,  which  would 
otherwife  fpring  up,  and  thrive  in  it,  almoft  of  itfelf. 
For  virtue  wants  only  to  be  feen  by  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  to  be  loved.  But  the  proper  notion  of  goodnefs 
in  a  moral  agent,  is  a  ilrong  and  habitual  inclination  m 
the  mind^  to  concur  with  the  Divine  fcheme,  or  to  ad 
on  all  occafiohs  according  to  reditude,  arifing  not  from 
irrefiftible,  mechanical  inftind,  nor  from  mere  negative 
bappinefs  of  conftitutiojti,  but  from  clear  and  compre- 
henfive  views  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  of  moral  obli* 
gations.  In  this  there  is  a  real  and  intrinfic  excellence. 
And  were  this  attachment  to  reditude^  on  rational  con* 
fiderations,  univerfally  prevalent  in  all  moral  agents  } 
moral  evil  there  could  be  none.  How  the  moil  effec-' 
tually  to  produce  and  fix  in  the  minds  of  free  agent? 
this  inviolable  attachment  to  virtue,  is  therefore  the 
point  to  be  gained. 

The  Supreme  Mind  perceiving  all  things  as  thej^ 
really  are,  and  having  all  things  abfolutely  in  his  power 
can  ia  no  refped  be  biafled  againft  perfed  reditude ; 
but  mufl  be  more  inviolably  attached  to  it,  fo  to  fpeak,- 
than  any  finite  being,  whofe  views  mufl  be  compara* 
lively  narrow.  And  to  fpeak  properly,  he  is  him£el^ 
the  bafis  and  ftandard  of  reditude.  The  mind  of  an 
ingel,  or  archangel,  muft,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  bis  views  of  things,  be  more  ftrongly  attached  to 
reditude,  than  that  of  any  mortal  in  the  pre&nt  ftate. 
Yet  we  have  no  r^afon  to  imagine  that  fuch  his  attach- 
ment was  congenial  to  him  ^  but  may  rather  conclude 
^  it 
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It  to  be  the  eflfed  of  examination,  habit,  and  gradual 
improvement.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  niind  juft  pro- 
duced into  exiftence^  as  furnifhed  with  inclinations^ 
attachments,  or  even  ideas  of  any  kind.  We  have  nd 
conception  of  thefe  as  other  than  the  effefts  of  improve- 
ment. And  we  conlider  a  mind  at  its  firft  entrance 
into  being,  as  endowed  only  with  the  capacity  of  taking 
in  ideas,  as  the  eyeisof  viewingobjeds,  whenprefented 
to  it.  So  that  we  can  form  no  other  notion  of  the  ele^ 
vated  degree  of  goodnefs,  which  thofe  glorious  beings 
have  attained,  than  as  the  efFed  of  their  having  pafled 
a  very  long  courfe  of  improvement.  Nor  do  the  accounts 
we  hate  in  revelation,  of  the  fall  of  fome  of  them,  feem 
fo  well  to  fuit  any  other  fcheme,  as  that  of  their  hav- 
ing been  at  that  time  in  a  date  of  difcipline  analogous 
to  ours.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  evident,  that  to  fuch 
creatures  as  we  are;  with  capacities  and  all  other  cir- 
cumflances  fuc)i  as  ours  (and  had  they  been  different, 
we  (hould  not  have  been  what  we  are,^  nor  where  vve 
are)  nothing  but  a  ftate  of  difcipline  could  have  an- 
fwered  the  end  of  producing  in  us  the  neceflary  attach- 
ment to  rieditude  or  virtue.  For  this  attachment  or 
inclination  could  not  have  arifen  in  us  of  itfelf>  and 
without  adequate  means; 

SECT.     V. 

UbepYefent  very  proper  for  a  State  of  Difcipline* »  ObjeC'- 

tions  anfwered. 

WERE  we  to  imagine  a  plan  of  a  ftate  of  difci- 
pline, for  improving  a  fpecies  of  beings  fuch  as 
ours  for  high  ftations,  and  e^tenfive  ufefulnefs  in  future 
ftates  ;  how  could  we  fuppofe  it  contrived  in  any  man- 
ner, that  fhould  be  materially  different  from  the  ftate  we 
find  ourfelvcs  in  ?  What  fcheme  could  be  imagined,  like- 
ly to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  planting  in  the  mind  of  the 
creature  the  necelfary  habit  of  obedience  to  the  Supreme 

T  Being ; 

.  •  The  Author  would  not,  if  it  were  to  do  again,  draw  up  the  following 
Se^ion,  altogether  a$  it  iUnds  here^ieeing,  as  he  thinks,  reafon  to  change 
his  opinion,  in  foxbe  pbints  (none  of  them  indeed  of  any  material  conle^ 
qoejtcc}  from  what  it  was,  when  this  book  was  written. 
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Being;  of  giving  it  an  inviolabk  attachment  to  virtue^ 
and  horror  at  irregularity  ;  aod  of  teaching  it  to  ftudy 
a  rational  and  voluntary  concurrence  with  the  general 
fcheme  of  the  Governor  of  the  universe ;  what  Ofiethod^ 
I  fay,  can  we.conceive  of  for  thefe  noble  purpofes,  that 
fliould  not  take  in,  among  others,  the  following  particu- 
lars, viz.  That  the  fpecies  (hould  be  furniftied  with- 
fufficient  capacity,  and  advantages  of  all  kinds,  for 
diftinguifliing  between  right  and  wrong :  That  the  in- 
genuity of  their'  difpofitions,  and  the  ftrength  of  their 
virtue,  (h<?uld  have  full  exercife,  in  order  both  to  its- 
trial,  and  its  improvement  ^•  That  they  (hould  have 
irewards  and  puni(hment8  fet  before  them,  as  the  moft 
powerful  motives  to  obedience :  And.  that,  upon  the 
whole,  they  ihould  have  it  fairlyin  their  power  to  attain, 
the  end  of  their  being  put  in  a  ftate  of  difcipline  ? 

I.€  we  confider  the  prefent  as  a  flate  of  difcipline,  all' 
is  ordered  as  (hould  be.  We  enter  into  Iffe  with  minds 
wholly  unfurniflied  with  ideas,  attachments,  or  bialTes 
of  any  kind.  After  a  little  time,  we  (ind  certain  in- 
ftinfts  begin  to  adl  pretty  ftrongly  within  us^  which  are 
neceflary  to  move  us  to  avoid  yvhat  might  be  hurtful^ 
and  purfue  what  is  ufeful  to  the  fupport  of  the  9niraal 
frame,  and  thefe  inftinds  are  appointed  to  anticipate 
reafon,  vt^hich  does  not  at  firll  exert  itfelf ;  and  bring 
us  to  that  by  mechanical. means,  which  we  are  not  capa* 
ble  of  being  worked  to  by  rational  confiderations.  Na- 
ture has  ordered,  that  t)ur  parents  (hall  be  fo  engaged 
to  us  by  irreiiilible  a(fedion,  as  to  be  willing  to  under- 
take the  office  of  caring  for  us  in  our  hclplefs  yeais  j  of 
opening,  and  cultivating  our  reafon,  as  loon  as  it  begins 
to  appear  ;  and  of  forming  us  by  habit,  by  precept,  and 
example,  to  virtue  and  regularity.  As  we  advance  in 
life,  our  faculties,  by  habitually  exerting  them  upon 
various  objefts,  come  to  enlarge  themfelves,  fo  as  to- 
take  in  a  wider  compafs.  We  become  then  capable 
of  reafoning  upon  actions,  and  their  confequences^ 
and  accordingly  do,  in  general,  reafon  juftly  enough 
about  matters  of  right  and  wrong,  where  paflion  docs 
not  blind  and  miflead  us.  When  we  come  into  the  vigo- 
rous and  flcpunlhing  time  of  life,  e^^cited  by  our  pa(rions 

and 
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and  appetites,  without  which,  with  the  low  degree  of 
rcafon  we  then  enjoy,  we.  ftiould  be  but  half  animated, 
we  proceed  to  enter  into  various  fcenes  of  adidn.  It  is 
true,  that  innumerable-  irregularities  and  follies  are  the 
confequcnce.  But  without  paffions  and  appetites,  we 
could  not  be  the  compounded  creatures  we  are,  noir 
confequently.  fill  our  proper  ftation' between  the  angelic 
and  animal  ranks.  Here  then  is  the  proper  opportunity  ^ 
for  exerci ling,  our  virtue;  for  habituating  us  to  keep 
continually  on  our  guard  againft  innumerable  aflaults  ; 
jFor  watching  over  ourfelves,  that  we  may  riot  be  fur- 
prized,  and  fall  befote  temptation  ;  or  if  we  fall,  that 
by  fuffering  from  our  errors,  we  npay  be  moved  to  greater 
diligence  and  attention  to  our  duty,  toa  ftronger  attach- 
ment to  virtue,  and  a  more  fixed  hatred  to  the  crimes  w hich 
have  brought  fuch  fufferings  upon  its.  And  though 
file  neceffary  propenfions  of  our  nature  do  indeed  even- 
tually lead  us,  through  our  own  folly,  into  irregularity 
and  vice,  it  muft  yet  be  owned  at  the  fame  time,  that 
by  the  wife  and  kind  conftitution  of  nature;  we  have 
innumerable  natural  dire<Stions,  and  advantages,  toward 
reftraining  and  bringing  them  under  fubjedion,  and  ih^ 
numerable  ill  confequences  are  made  to  follow  naturally 
upon  our  giving  a  loofe  to  them*  Which  ought  in  all 
rcafon  to  lead  us  to  refleft,  that  the  government  of  our 
paflions  and  appetites  is  a  part  of  our  wifdom  and  our 
duty. 

Pleafu're  and  pain,  Health  arid  difeafe,  fuccefs  and 
misfortune,  reward  and  puniftiment,  often  at  a  very 
great  dillance  of  lime  after  the  a^ion,  are  made  the 
natural,  or  at  leaft  frequent  confequences  of  our  general 
behaviour  here  j  to  fuggeft  to  us  the  reafonablencfs  of 
concluding  that  an  eitenfive  uniformity  prevails  through 
the  whole  of  the  Divine  moral  government,  and  that 
what  we  fee  here  in  fhadow,  will  in  the  future  ftate 
appear  in  fubftance  and  perfedlion,  and  that  it  not  only 
will,  but  ought,  to  be  fo,  and  cannot  be  otherwife. 

If  we  confider  the  oppofitc  natural  tendences  and 
ieffefts  of  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  prefent  ftate,  we  ftiall 
from  thence  fee  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  former  is 
pleafing  to  the  Governor  of  the  world,  and  the  latter 
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the  contrary.  The  natural  effefts  of  temperance  are 
health,  length  of  days,  and  a  more  delicate  enjoyment 
of  the  innocent  plea fu res  of  life.  The  natural  effefts 
of  gluttony,  drunkennefs,  and  Icwdncfs,  are  difeafe  and 
pain,  di'fguft  and  difappointment,  and  untimely  death. 
The  natural  effects  of  gniverfal  benevolence,  juftice,. 
and  charity,  are  the  love  of  mankind,  faccefs  in  life,, 
and  peace  in  one's  own  mind.  The  confequences  to 
be  expected  from  ill-wiU,  injuftice,  and  felfilhnefs,  are 
the  contempt  and  hatred  of  mankind,  and  puni(hment 
by  the  laws  of  nations.  When  we  £ay  fuch  an  effect 
follows  naturally  from  fiich  a  eaufe,  we  me^n,  that  it 
does  fo  by  the  Divine  appointment.  For  what  ia 
natural,  is  only  fo,  becaufe  the  rcdlitude  req^uires  it  to 
be  fo. 

Now,  if  cur  bodily  frame  is  {o  formed  that  its  well- 
being  confiils  in  temperance,  and  that  an  immoderate 
indulgence  of  appetite  tends  to  diforder  and  unhinge  it; 
if  the  make  of  the  human  mind,  and  our  focial  ftate  in 
life,  are  fuch,  that  the  focial  virtues  tend  to  produce 
univerfal  happinefs,  and  all  this  by  the  conftitution  and 
courfe  of  nature,  of  which  God  himfelf  is  the  Author  ; 
if  thefe  things  be  fo,  w^ho  is  fo  blind,  as  not  to  fee  in 
all  this  a  moral  government  already  eftabliihed  under 
God,  even  in  this  world,  and  going  on  to  perfcdion  I 
That  wc  fee  in  faft  innumerable  deviations  from  the 
natural  connexion  between  virtue  and  happinefs,  and 
vice  and  raifefy ;  and  that,  through  the  petverfcnefsr 
the  vvickednefs,  and  fometimes  the  mere  caprice  of 
mankind,  and  the  unnatural  and  diforderly  (late  things 
are  got  into,  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  natural  confe- 
quences of  things  do  not  invariably  follow,  is  by  no 
means  an  objeftion  againft  the  conclufion  I  have  drawn" 
from  the  ftate  of  things  as  the  Divine  Wifdom  confti- 
tuted  them,  any  more  than  the  poffibility  of  reiifting 
the  power  of  gravitation,  or  lifting  a  heavy  body,  is  a 
proof,  that  there  is  no  fach  law  eftabliflied  in  the  natu*- 
ral  world  by  the  Author  of  Nature. 

That  we  may  not,  by  a  continued  courfe  of  eafe  and 
happinefs,  be  led  either  to  fuch  arrogance  and  pride,  aa 
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to  conclude  ourfelyes  the  lords  of  nature,  and  to  forget 
that  there  is  One  above  us ;  or  to  fix  our  affeAion« 
upon  the  prefent  ftate^  which  is  only  intended  to  be 
tranfient  and  temporary,  not  lading  and  final ;  to  an- 
fwer  thefe  important  ends,  we  are  placed  in  the  fchool 
of  affliQion,  to  be  broke  and  tamed  to  obedience.  That 
happinefs  too  eafily  come  at,  and  a  conftant  feries  of 
fuccefs  and  profperiry,  are  by  no  means  proper  for  fuch 
unprincipled  and  une2Lperienced  beings  as  we  are,  is 
too  evident  from  the  effedls  of  eafe  and  afflueicc,  which 
very  few  can  bear  without  almoft  lofing  their  reafon. 
The  fcenes  of  madnefs  run  into  by  viftorious  prioces,  of 
which  hiflory  is  full ;  the  pranks  from  time  to  time  played 
hy  our  nobility  and  rich  commoners,  dnd  the  fate  of 
whole  nations,  whenever  they  arrive  at  the  pinnacle  of 
greatnefs  and  riches,  ftiew  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  af- 
flidtion  to  force  us  upon  confideration,  to  put  us  in  mind 
of  the  frailty  of  our  nature  and  ttate,  and  to  make  us  re- 
member that  we  are  under  the  government  of  One,  who 
can  raife  or  humble,  afflidt  or  relieve,  reward  pr  punifli, 
as  to  him  feems  good. 

That  we  may  never  lofe  fight  of  our  duty,  nor  have 
it  in  our  power  to  pretend  ignorance,  and  to  tilence  even 
the  poor  excufe  of  thoughtleflnefs,  confcience,  that  ever-p 
watchful  and  faithful  monitor^  Is  placed  within  the 
mind  itfelF,  to  be  always  at  hand,  to  judge  of  our  cha- 
rafters  and  adlions,  and  to  alarm  us  with  its  flings  and 
reproaches,  whenever  we  do  amifs.  And  there  is  n(j 
mind  fo  grofs  and  ftupid,  as  not  to  feel  at  times  fDme 
pangs  of  rcmorfe.  The  very  Cannibal  has  a  clear 
enough  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong,  to  know  wheahe  him-s- 
felf  is  injured,  though  he  will 'not  Hick  to  injure  his 
neighbour.  This  eftedually  fallens  guilt  upon  him. 
And  the  loweft  and  moft  favage  of  mankind,  who  (hall 
hereafter  be  condemned,  will  be  obliged  to  own,  that 
with  all  his  difadvantag'^s  for  knowing  his  duty,  he 
might  have  aded  hi»  part  better  than  he  did. 

Not  only  confcience  within,  but  every  objeft  in  na- 
ture prefents  us  fome  moral  leffon.  Tempell^,  thun-» 
ders,  and  lightnings  from  above;  inundations  anrfearth- 
quakes  from  beneath;  the  fword,  famine,  and  pcftilence 
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in  our  cities ;  difeafes  and  pains  in  our  own  peffonSt  or 
thofe  of  our  neareft  friends  and  relations,  and  death  on 
our  right  hand  and  on  our  left;  what  are  all  thefe  but 
awful  and  yet  kind  warnings  from  the  tender  and  com- 
paflion^te  Fathet  of  mankind,  who  (hews  himfelf  will-* 
ing  to  give  his  poor  unthinking,  (hort-lighted  creatures 
ill  poiHble  advantages  for  virtue  and  happioefs,  that 
might  be  at  all  coniifteht  with  their  nature  as  free 
agents,  with  their  condition  as  beings  in  a  date  of  diC* 
cipline,  and  with  the  grand  and  univerfal  fcheme,  which 
inuft  be  equitable,  unchangeable,  and  uniform. 

And,  as  if  all  this,  and  a  thoufand  times  more  not 
mentioned,  had  not  been  enough,  we  are  taught,  that 
angels  have  a  charge  over  us,  to  affift  us  in  our  trials, 
and  to  prevent  otlr  falling  too  (hamefuUy ;  that  the  Di- 
vine Providence  watches  over  us,  and  fuits  our  circum- 
fiances  to  our  -ftrength  and  ingenuity  of  difpofition. 
And  to  crown  all,  the  Ambafiador  of  heaven,  the  image 
of  Paternal  Peity>  and  brightnefs  of  Divine  Glory  has 
defcended  to  bur  world,  and  in  our  own  riature  (hewn* 
lis,  both  by  his  example  and  his  divine  laws,  what  it  is 
to  live  as  We  ought,  ^nd  hpw  we  may  infallibly  attain 
the  end  of  our  being.  If  this  is  not  doing  enough  for 
us,- — what  would  be  enough  ?  ' 
*  Thus  it  appears  plain,  that  the  prefent  was  intended 
for  a  ftate  of  difcipline,  and  is  very  well  adapted  to 
fhat  purpofe.  Nor  does  the  adual  failure  and  hideous' 
ruin  of  numbers  of  moral  'agents,  who  will  undoubtedly 
be  fount!  hereafter  to  have  perverted  this  ftate  of  difcL* 
pline  for  virtue,  into  an  education  in  vice,  prove,  that 
the  ftate  was  not  intended  for  training  them  up  to  vir- 
tue, or  that  it  is  not  properly  adapted  to  that  purpofe, 
any  more  than  the  amazing  number  of  abortions,  which 
|iappen  in  the  natural  world,-  proves'^  that  the  general 
defign  of  feeds  was  not  to  frudify,  and  produce  plants 
and  animals.  Naturalifts  fliew  us,  that  in  fome  cafes 
millions  of  ftamina  perifti  for  one  that  comes  to  roatu* 
rity.  And,  as.we  conclude  every  feed  of  a  plant,  or 
animal  egg,  was  formed  capable  of  frudification^  fowe 
may,  that  every  moral  agent  was  formed  capable  of  at<- 
taining  happineis.    The  great  difference  is,  that  in  the 
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natdfal  world,  the  numerous  abortions  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  are  the  confeqaence  of  the  common  courfe 
of  nature;  but  in  the  moral,  of  the  fatal  perverfenefs  of 
tinhappy  beings,  who  wilfully  rufh  upon  their  own  de- 
ilrudion. 

Some  have  made  a  djlfEculty  of  conceiving  how  the 
wifefl  and  be.il  of  beings,  who  muft  have  forefeen,  that 
^reat  ni^mbers  of  his  unhappy  (hort-fighted  creatures, 
jin  fpite  of  all  that  ihould  be  done  for  them,  would  ob- 
ftinately  throw  themfelves  into  de(tru(^ion,  and  defeat 
the  end  of  their  creation ;  fome  have  puzzled  them«* 
felves,  I  fay,  how  to  reconcile  with  the  divine  pcr- 
^edtions  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  the.  creating  of  luch 
l^eings. 

'But  what  ftate  of  di&ipUne  for  free  agents  can  becon- 
jccived,  without  fuppofing  a  poffibility  of  their  l}ehaving 
illinit?  Nothing  but  an abfolute  rejR:raint^pon  the  liberty 
.of  the  creature,  which  is  wholly  inconfiftent  with  the 
lure  of  free  agency,  and  of  a  ftate  of  difcipline,  could 
have  prevented  their  ading  in  many  inftances  amifs* 
^ut  the  all*bounteous  Creator  has  effedually  put  it  oqt 
pf  the  power  of  the  moft  prefumptuoufly  infolent  of  hia 
creatures  to  arraign  his  juftice.  For,  if  he  has  given 
to  every  accountable  being  a  fair  opportunity  of  work- 
ing out  his  own  happin^fs ;  if  he  has  put  into  the  hands 
pf  every  in4ividuar the  means;  placed  him  in  the  di- 
leiSt  way  toward  it,  and  is  ready  to  aflifl  him  in  his  en- 
deavours after  it;  if  he  has^  in  ihort,  put  happinefs  \w 
the  power  of  every  accountably  being,  which  he  un- 
doubtedly has^  as  fhewn  above ;  he  lias,  to  all  intents 
and  purpcfes,  done  the  fam6  as  if  he  had  given  it  to 
jBvery  individual.  For  he,  who  points  me  oyt  the  way 
to  get  an  eftate,  or  any  of  the  good  things  of  life,  and 
who  affifts  and  fupports  me  in  my  endeavours  to  procure 
i(,  he  it  is  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  whatever  I  ac- 
quire in  confequence  of  his  advice,  and  by  means  of  his 
protedion  and  affiftance?  Now,  if  the  beneficent  Au- 
thor of  being  has  thus  given  to  every  individual  fuch 
means  of  happinefs,  as  it  rnuft  be  wholly  through  his 
own  perverfenefs  if  he  mifles  it ;  what  fhadow  of  pre- 
tence is  there  for  cavilling,  or  what  difficulty  in  underr 
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Handing  and  vindicating  the  wifdom  and  goodheis  of 
the  adorable  Author  of  exiftence  ?  If  we  lay  the  whole 
blame,  and  with  the  utmoft  juftiqe,  on  him,  who,  ha- 
ving an  opportunity  and  means  for  gaining  any  fecular 
advantage  put  in  his  hands,  negledts  them;  if  we 
ihould  as  much  condemn  the  man,  who,  through  ob- 
fiinacy  or  indolence,  has  let  flip  an  opportunity  of  ma- 
king his  fortune,  as  another,  who  through  extrava- 
gance has  diflipated  one  already  in  his  pofleilion  ;  if  we 
ihould  as  juftly  look  upon  that  perfon  as  our  benefador, 
by  whofe  means  we  acquire  the  conveniences  of  life,  as 
on  the  imniediate  giver  of  a  gift,  what  remains  but  that 
we  juftify  and  adore  the  boundlefs  goodnefs  of  the  uni- 
verfal  Parent  of  Nature,  whp,  by  calling  innumerabk 
creatures  into  exiftence,  by  endowing  them  with  reafon, 
by  placing  thein  in  a  date  of  difcipline,  and  giving 
them  all  poffible  advantages  for  the  improvement  he- 
ceflkry  for  happinefs,  has,  in  effefl,  put  in  the  hands 
of  every  accountable  being  a  felicity  fit  for  a  God  to 
beftow?  And  if  every  individual,  that  (hall  hereafter 
be  condemned,  fliall  be  obliged  to  confefs  his  fentence 
juft,  and  to  own  that  he  might  have  adted  a  better  part 
than  he  did,  the  l)ivine  juftice  and  goodnefs  ftand 
fully  vindicated  in  the  fight  of  the  whole  rational) 
creation. 

For,  what! — Muft  the  infinite  Author  of  exiftence 
(with  reverence  be  it  fpoken)  muft  He  deny  himfelf 
the  exertion  of  his  boundlefs  goodnefs  in  producing  an 
univerfe  of  confcious  beings,  of  whom  numbers  will  in 
the  event  come  to  happinefs,  merely  to  prevent  the  felf- 
fought  dcftrudion  of  a  fet  of  wicked  degenerate  beings? 
Either  there  muft  have  been  no  creatures  brought  into 
being  above  the  rank  of  brutes,  confequently  no  hap* 
pinefs  above  the  animal  enjoyed  by  any  created  being, 
or  freedom  of  agency  muft  have  been  given.  And  what 
freedom  is  conceivable  without  a  poflibility  of  error  and 
irregularity,  and  confequently  of  mifery  ?  But  is  not  th^ 
happinefs  of  one  virtuous  mind  of  more  confequence 
than  the  voluntary  ruin  of  a  thoufand  degenerate  be- 
ings ?  And  is  not  a  ftate,  in  which  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attaining  an  inconceivable  felicity,  if  we-  be 
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riot  inexcofably  wanting  to  ourfelves,  is  not  this  a  ftate 
to  be  wiftied  for  by  mankind,  if  they  had  their  choice 
either  to  come  into  it  or  not?  As  for  thofe  unhappy  be- 
ings of  our  fpecies,  who,  proceeding  from  one  degree  of 
vice  and  folly  to  another,  (hall  at  lad  come  to  be  har- 
dened againft  all  good,  what  is  the  value  of  thoufands 
of  fuch  beings  in  the  eftimation  of  infinite  wifdom  and 
reAirude,  that  their  deftru(3ion  fliould  be  thought  a 
hardlhip  ?  For  what  elfe  are  fuch  degenerate  beings  fit  ?: 
Befides,  we  know  that  Divine  Wifdom  has  fo  planned 
out  his  univerfal  economy,  that  an  inferior  good  fhaP^ 
in  the  end,  proceed  from  what  was  by  wicked  beings 
intended  for  ruin  and  mifchief.  The  whole  human 
fpecies  were  originally  formed  capable  of  happinefs, 
and  every  individual  has  happinefs  in  his  power.  But 
as  the  Divine  Wifdom,  which  perfedly  knew  the  future 
characters  of  all  his  creatures,  with  all  the  circumilance$ 
they  (liould  be  eftefled  by,  forefuw  that  numbers  would 
come  to  deviate  from  the  eternal  rule  of  reftitude,  it  was 
proper  that  a  fecondary  fcheme  ftiould  be  provided,  by 
means  of  which  thofe  free  agents,  who  (hould  not  vo-* 
luntarily  yield  the  due  obedience  and  concurrence  with 
the  general  defign,  Ihould,  by  fuperior  diredion,  be 
forced  to  contribute  to  the  greater  perfedion  and  beauty 
of  the  whole;  Of  this  fecondary  part  of  the  divine 
economy,  we  can  trace  out  fome  very  confiderable  parts, 
as  the  following,  viz.  We  know  that  wicked  and  cruel 
.men,  in  endeavouring  to  root  out  truth,  and  fwecp  vir- 
tue from  theearth,  have  ever  been  made,  in  fpite  of  them- 
fclves,  the  inftruments  of  their  more  general  eftablKh- 
ment.  The  whole  race  of  perfecutors  of  Chriftianity, 
from  Htrod  down  to  Lewis  XIV,  have  fo  egregioufly 
overfliot  themfelves,  as  to  be  the  very  caufes  of  the 
greater  prevalency  of  true  religion,  which  has  given  oc- 
caGon  to  the  well-known  faying.  That  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  has  been  the  feed  of  the  church.  In  more  pri*v 
vate  life,  it  is  notorious,  that  a  very  confiderable  part 
of  the  trials  of  the  virtue  of  good  men  arifes  from  the 
wicked  part  of  the  fpecies.  And  every  trial,  where  the 
•good  man  comes  off  with  honour,  ferves  naturally  to 
eflablifti  his  virtue,  and  to  increafe  his  reward  hereafter. 
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£fhi/u^      The  mere  eontrail  between  the  character  of  th6  pious^ 
^v^   the  temperate  and  benevolent  roan,  and  that  of  the 
^j     bl^phemer,  the  voluptuary,  and  the  hard-hearted,  fets 
-^A^Uc  -n^A^'Uoff  the  former  to  the  utmoft  advantage,  ai^id  prefenfs  it 
J  J     q  to  the  general  obfervation  in  tljie  faireft  point  of  vie\y  ; 
^  lAc^K*^ .  hy  which  votaries  to  ylrtue  are  gained,  and  a  horror  at 

vice  is  raifed  in  every  confiderate  mind.  And  in  the 
future  ftate^  what  powerful  effe^s  may  be  produced  by 
the  fearful  and  exemplary  punifhment^  inflidled  on 
thofe  of  our  fpecies,  or  othefs,  who  have  degenerated 
from  the  dignity  of  their  nature,  and^  as  much  as  they 
*  cocild,  defeated  the  end  of  their  creation,  may  be  ima- 
gined hy  thbfe  who  coniider  what  extenidve  connefStioo» 
between  the  various  orders  of  being  riiay  hereafter  come 
to  be  opened  to  our  view,  and  that,  as  all  moral  and 
free  agents  of  all  orders  are  now  allied,  they  may  here- 
after come  to  be  united,  and  make  one  immenie  and 
univerfal  fociety;.  and  whatever  has  been  originally 
intended  for  ufefulnefs  to  one  order  of  moral  agents, 
ixiay  at  lall  come  to  be  ufeful  to  all.  Something  ana* 
logous  to  this  we  have  in  the  cafe  of  the  fallen  angels, 
whofe  rufi^  is '  n[i^tioned  in  Scripture  as  a  warning 
to  us.       '     . 

It  has  been  faid,  Since  the  Supreme  Being  forefaw, 
ivitbout  a  poflibility  of  errqr,  what  would  be  the  exact 
charadter  of  every  one  of  bis  creatures,  was  it  not  to 
have  been  eicpeded,  thatfuch  of  them  as  he  knew  would 
turn  out  wicked,  and  come  to  ruin,  ihould  never  have 
been  brought  int.0  exiilefice,  or  cut  off  in  the  begin- 
'^  uingbflife?  Gur  Saviour  fays  of  ^arffl/,  for  example, 

that  it  had  heen  better  for  him  nev^rto  have  been  born. 
How  then,  fay  they,  came  he  to  be  born  ?  Or  why 
was  he  not  removed  out  of  life,  before  he  came  tc^  the 
age  of  perpetrating  the  moft.  atrocious  crime  that  eve^ 
was  or  can  be  committed  ? 

*   Though>I  would  not  be  the  propbfer  of  fuch  pre* 
!  fumptuous  queftions,  I  think  it  innocent  enough  to  en« 

dnvour  to  anfwer  them.     And  firft,  if  we  cdnfider, 
•'  that  to  infinite  purity  and  redlitude  wickedness  is  fo 

odious  as  to  render  the  guilty  perfon  altogether  c<)n- 
tcmptible  in  fais  fight|  we  ihall  not  wonder  that  he  does 
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Dot  (lb  to  fpeak)  judge  it  worth  while  to  put  him  out 
bf  esriftence,  but  lets  him  go  on  to  fill  up  the  meafurb 
of  ills  iniquity,  and  reap  the  fruit  of  his  dcnngs.  Again,, 
it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  Infinite  Wifdom  intending 
to  work  out  great  knd  valuable  ends  bj  what  is  defigned 
by  his  wicked  creatures  for  rqin  and  mifehiefy  may 
therefore  think  proper  to  fufier  them  to  go  on  to  heap 
damnation  on  themfelvesy  and  determine  to.makeufe 
of  their  felf-fought  deftrudlion  for  the  advantage  of  the 
more  valuable  part  of  his  ei^eatures.  How  the  charac- 
ter of  one,  who  does  not  yet  exiil,  is  fore-khowable^  we[ 
have  no  conception^  though  we'find  from  fcripture  that 
it  is  fo,  in  the  cafe  of  ^^aj^particularly. 
*  On  the  feemipg  difficulty  of  reconciling  with  the 
Divine  Goodnefs,  our  being  placed  in  a  ft<ite  perhaps 
tnore  difadvantageous.  for  virtue  and  happifiefs  than 
that  in  which  other  orders  of  beings  are  created ;  a 
llate  expofed  to  fuch  a  variety  of  temptations,  as  ren« 
it  hardrbt  beings,  furnifbed  with  fuch  moderate  degrees 
of  ftrength  as  we  are,  to  get  the  better  of  the  important 
conflifb,  on  the  event  of  which  our  eternal  happinefs 
depends ;  on  this  difficulty  the  following  thoughts  may 
ferve  to  vindicate  the  Divine  Goodnefs,  and  to  (hew 
our  condition  to  be  extremely  defirable,  inilead  of  our 
being  hardty  dealt  with,  as  fome  have  infinuated. 

Jf  our  conditijon  were  fuch,  that  one  fingle  deviation 
from  our  duty  would  at  once  irrecoverably  determine 
bur  fate^  or  that  what  may  properly  be  called  human 
infirmity  (hould  doom  ustoirreverfibledcftrudion,  there 
toight  be  fome  pretence  for  complaint.  But  if,  (b  far 
from  that,  at  f<iithful,  conilant,  and  prevailing  endeavour 
to  gain  the '  Divine  Approbation,  with  watchfulaefs 
againft  temptations,  and  repentance  for  our  faults,  fol- 
lowed by  amendment  of  life,  be  the  means  for  attaining 
happinefs;  where  lies  the  mighty  hardfhip.  ?-  Nay,  I 
Would  a(k  any  impartial  perfon,  whether  it  wcue  nwrc 
defirable  to  be  put  in  a  ftate  of  trial,  in  which  -there 
(hould  be  upon  the  whole  fewer  chances  of  mifcarrying, 
but  lefs  allowance  to  be  made  in  the  final  judgment  for 
deviations ;  or  to  be  in  a  ftate  expofed  to  greater  hazards, 

but  with  greater  allowances  to  feilures  ?   Is  it  not  the 
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iame  thing  in  the  event,  how  various  the  temptations  in 
the  ftate  of  trial  may  be,  if  the  merciful  allowances, 
made  by  the  judge,  .be  proportioned  to  them.  -And 
who  can  doubt  that  Infinite  Goodnefs  will  make  all  poffi- 
ble  allowances  hereafter  for  ihofe  failures  of  weak  and 
frail  beings,  which  (hall  be  found  to  have  been  owing 
to  the  mere  infirmity  of  their  nature,  and  the  precari- 
cufnefs  of  the  prcfent  ftate,  not^o  daring  impiety  and 
prefumptuous  wickednefs.  And  it  will  accordingly  be 
hereafter  found,  that  a.corapetent  number  of  our  fpccies 
have  aflually  been  able,  under  the  grcateft  difadvantagcs, 
to  attain  fuch  a  meafure  of  conformity  to  the  Divine 
Will,  as  fhall,  with  the  heavenly  afliftance,  and  allow, 
ances  to  be  made  for  human  frailty,  be  found  proper 
for  rendering  them,  upon  the  Chriftian  plan,  bbjcds  of 
the  mercy  of  the  Judge  of  the  World,  and  capable  of 
being  raifed  to  a  Itate  of  bappinefs ;  which  will  (hew, 
that  the  mifcarriage  of  the  reft  was  wholly  owing  to 
their  own  perverfenefs,  and  that  they  theral'elves  were 
the  whole  caufe  of  that  deftrudion,  which  the  otberSi 
efcaped. 

Every  one  knows,  that,  with  refped  to  the  prefent 
ftate.  exclufive  of  futurity,  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
getting  through  life,  without  fome  fatal  mifcondud, 
which  may  embitter,  and  render  it  unhappy.  •  And 
very  doubtful  it  muft  be  confeffed  to  be,  whether  a  new- 
born infant  (hall  get  over  the  precarious  lime  of  youth, 
without  being  drawn,  through  ralhnefs  and  thoughleiTr 
nefs,  and  the  temptations  of  bad  company,  into  fuch  a 
courfe  of  folly,  as  may  effedually  prevent  his  proving 
a  ufeful  and  valuable  member  of  fociety.  Yet  we  al- 
ways look  upon  the  birth  of  a  child  into  the  world  as  a 
fubjed  of  joy,  not  of  grief  or  complaint,  and  upon  the 
untimely  death  of  a  young  perfon  as  a  calamity ;  be- 
caufe  we  take  into  our  view  the  confidcration  of  its  be- 
ing in  the  power  of  every  perfon,  through.  Divine 
Afliftance,  which  is  never  wanting  to  the  honeft  mind, 
to  behave  w  cU  in  life,  if  he  pleafes,  and  we  hope  he 
will  do  fo.  The  warrior  is  fufficiently  apprized  of  the 
danger  of  engaging  j  a  danger,  which  it  is  out  of  his 
power  to  ward  oflf.     Yet  he  longs  to  mi^  in  the  martiul 
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tumult ;  and  engages  with  joy  in  the  glorious  ftrife* 
Why  fliould  man  think  bimfelf  hardly  ufed  in  being 
placed  in  a  poft  attended  with  occafional  danger ;  but 
in  which  he  mull  be  egregioufly  wanting  to  himfelf  if 
he  mifcarries  finally  ?  But  if  I  Ihould  not  choofe  a  hap^ 
pinefs  attainable  only  through  peril  and  trouble,  but 
would  rather,  through  fordid  ftupidity  and  inadivity^ 
defire  to  decline  exifting  upon  fuch  terms ;  does  it 
therefore  follow,  that  the  infinite  Author  of  exiftence 
may  liot  oblige  me,  in  fpite  of  my  obftinacy,  or  ftupi- 
dity, to  go  through  what  he  may  judge  proper  for  me, 
and  neceffary  for  his  great  ends  ?  Has  not  the  potter 
power  over  the  clay  ?  Suppofe  I  ftiould  not  in  this  life 
be  convinced  of  my  obligations  to  the  Divine  Good-» 
•nefs  upon  the  whole,  does  it  follow  tliat  1  neve^  ihall  ? 
It  has  been  aflced,  why  the  beneficent  Author  of  be- 
ing did  not  purfue  fuch  an  effeftual  fcheme  in  the- 
moral  world  as  he  has  done  in  the  natural  ?  It  was,  for 
example,  the  Divine  intention,  that  the  human  and 
other  fpecies  (hould  abfolutely  be  preferved  as  long  as 
the  world  lafted.  The  two  fexes  are  therefore  engaged 
to  one  another,  and  to  their  common  ofF-fpring,  by  fucK 
powerful  inftinftive  attradions  as  are  found  fully  fufB- 
cient  to  anfwer  this  important  end.  Why  did  not  our 
Maker  plant  in  our  minds  fuch  a  ftrong  and  irrefiftible 
propenfity  to  virtue,  as  would  have  effedually  fecured 
the  univerfal  happinefs  of  the  fpecies  ?  The  anfwer  is  # 
cafy,  y'lL.  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that,  upon  the  / 
^hole,  a  very  great  number  of  the  human  fpecies  will,  | 
through  Divine  Goodnefs,  come  to  happinefs  ;  fuch  a 
number  at  leaft,  as  it  ftiall  in  the  end  appear  to  have 
been,  to  fpeak  after  the  manner  of  men,  worth  while 
to  have  created  the  human  fpecies.  But,  to  propofe  by 
mere  inllinftive  attradions  alone  mechanically  to  draw 
free  agents  to  the  love  and  pradice  of  virtue,  is  contra*- 
didory  to  the  nature  of  the  defign.  Becarufe  what  is 
wanted,  is  not  fo  much,  that  mankind,  and  other 
free  agents,  be  brought  to  go,  like  machines,  in  a 
certain  track,  as  that  the  rational  faculties  be  formed 
in  a  rational .  manner  to  the  entire  love  and  habitual 
purfuit  of  goodnels*     This  (hews  mechanical  mean's 
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to  be  improper  alone  for  that  purpofe,  though  they 
may  prove,  as  we  find,  ufeful  helps ;  and  that  ra* 
tional  means  are  abfolutely  neceflary  for  ading  upon 
rational  natures.  And  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered, 
that  as  the  inanimate  world,  is  made  to  concur  with 
the  Divine  Scheme  iii  a  mechanical,  and  the  animal  in 
an  inftinftive  manner,  fo  rational  beings,  if  they  concur 
at  all,  mull  concur  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  nature, 
I  mean,'  in  a  rational^  free,  and  voluntary  manner. 
.  It  has.likewife  been  faid^  why  did  riot  the  fcheme  of 
the  moral  government  of  the  world  take  in  fuch  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  continual  interpofitions^  as  would  have  effec- 
tually forced  men  to  have  beeb  virtuous  ?  To  this  may 
be  anfwered,  firit,  That  miracles  continued  would  foon 
be  no  miraclqsy  and  confequently  would  have  ho  effe£ts 
different  ftom  thofe  produced  by  the  common  courfe 
6f  nature.  And,  fecondly.  That  if  Omnipotence 
were  continually  from  time  to.  time  to  ftrike  offenders 
dead,  it  is  to  be  queftioned)  whether  abftineoce  from 
Mce,  and  the  forced  practice  of  virtue^  which  would  be 
the  confequence^  would  be  fuificient,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  to  tender  moral  agents  capable  of  any  high  de- 
gree of  happinefs.  ^    . 

For,  fuppofe  it  were  affirmed,  that  there  is  a  natural 
abfurdity,  or  inconfiftency,  in  propofing  to  beftow  upon 
an  order  of  creatures  a  very  high  degree  of  happinefs, 
upon  any  other  footing,  than  in  confequence  of  theif 
having  pailed  with  honour  and  vidory  through  a  fi^te 
of  probation,  in  which  there  was  fome  difficulty  and 
danger,  though  not  unfurmountable ;  fuppofe  it  were 
alledged,  that  there  is  a  nec^ffity  in  the  nature  of  things^ 
that  the  happinefs  of  all  rational  beings  be  proportioned 
and  fuited  to  their  date  of  probation  ;  who  could  con- 
tradid  this,  or  (hew  the  bare  poffibility  how  fuch  a  crea- 
ture, as  man,  could,  in  a  conCftency  with  his  own  na- 
ture, and  the  Divine  Re<5titude,  come  to  fuch  a  degree 
and  kind  of  happinefs,  as  we  believe  to  be  intended  for 
him,  without  fuch  a  preparation,  as  he  is  to  pafs  through 
in  the  prefent  ftate  ?  If  we  judge  according  to  what  ex- 
perience teaches  us  of  our  own  turn  of  mind,  which  in 
all  probability  is  univerfal^  we  cannot  fuppofe  the  hapr 
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pinefs  even  of  heaven  itfelf  would  prove  a  h^ppinefs  to 
beingSy  who  fhould  attain  it  too  eafily.  When  9  prince^ 
educated  from  his  in^cy  in  e^pedation  of  the  regal 
dignity,  comes  to  mount  the  throne  of  his  aoceftorSp  we 
do  not  find,  that  it  gives  him  any  greater  joy,  than  an' 
heir  to  a  very  fmall  fortune  has  in  entering  upon  his 
edate.  But  fuppofe  a  private  perfon  unexpectedly  raifed 
from  poverty,  and  even  from  the  fear  of  death,  to  an 
imperial  throne  >  the  tranfport  of  an  elevation  fo  unex- 
pedted,  from  circumftances  fo  grievous,  will  be  likely  to 
endanger  his  Ixj^iKog  his  fenfes.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed,' 
that  to  a  fpecief  of  beings  created  in  heaven,  or  tran** 
fported  thither  they  knew  not  how,  it  would  in  reality 
be  no  heaven.  Nor  is  there  any  poffibility  of  conceive 
ing  of  an  order  of  beings  raifed  to  a  ftation  of  happinefsy 
without  paffing  through  a  ftate  of  trial,  who  (hould  not 
be  in  danger  of  falling  from  it  again,  for  want  of  having 
been  difciplined  to  virtue,  and  in  a  rational,  as  well  as 
habitual  manner  attached  to  goodnefs  and  obedience. 
So  that  trial  and  difcipUne  feem  neceflary  to  be  gone 
through  by  every  fpecies  (I  do  not  fay  by  every  indivU 
dual)  throughout  the  rational  creation,  fooner  or  later* 

It  has  likewife  been  aiked  on  this  fubjeft,  how  the 
jullice  of  the  immenfely  different  fates  of  two  perfons, 
ene  of  which  proves  obedient,  and  the  other  wicked^ 
appears ; .  fince  it  may  often  be  fuppofed,  that  he,  who 
has  adually  proved  virtuous,  might  in  moce  difadvan- 
tageous  circumftanccs,  have  been  overcome  by  the  fe- 
verity  of  his  trial,  and  been  a  reprobate ;  and  he,  who^ 
by  the  force  of  very  powerful  temptations,  has  been  f«*- 
duced,  might,  in  circumftances  more  favourable  to  vir« 
tue,  have  ftood  his  ground,  and  in  the  end  come  to 
happinefs? 

This  feeming  difficulty  is  not  very  hard  to  obviate* 
For,  firft,  as  to  him,  who  comes  to  happinefs,  no  one 
ever  thought  of  injuftice  in  the  cafe  of  a  benefit  bellow* 
ed«  And  he,  who  is  Lord  of  all,  may,  without  queftion^ 
do  with  his  own  what  he  will ;  he  may  give  to  one  of  hit 
creatures  fuch  advantages  as  fhall  in  the  event  produce 
the  effed  of  qualifying  him  for  final  happine^.    But 
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the  other,  ^vhofe  advantages  were  inferior,  will  not  he 
have  juft  ground  for  complaint?  By  no  means.  If  the 
advantages,  he  enjoyed,  were  fully  fufficient,  he  (lands 
felf-condemned  for  having  abufed  them  ;  nor  could  he 
in  reafon  expeft  them  to  be  more  than  fufficient,  much 
lefs  to  be  greatly  above  what  was  fufficient;  and  leaft  of 
all,  to  be  equal  to  the  greateft  advantages,  ever  allowed 
to  any  other  perfon.  Upon  the  whole,  nothing  is  more 
evident^  than  that  the  being,  who  has  aftually  proved 
obedient,  by  whatever  means  he  has  been  brought  id 
goodnefs,  is,  according  to  the  nature  and  fitnefs  of  things^ 
rewardable }  and  that  the  foul,  which  fins,  does  in  (IriA 
juftice  defcrve  to  die. 

The  cafe  of  that  very  confiderable  piart  of  the  human 
fpecies,  which  iscutoffin  immature  age,  without  any  op- 
portunity of  going  through  any  trial  in  life,  feems,  atfirft 
vieWi  td  leffen  the  force  of  what  I  have  been  faying  of 
the  neceffityof  a  ftate  of  difcipline;  to  form  the  mind  to 
virtue.  For  what  is  to  become  of  thofe,  who  die  in 
infancy  ?  Are  they  annihilated  ?  Are  they  happy  oi^ 
miferable  in  a  future  ftate,  who  have  done  neither  good 
nor  evil  ?  Or  do  they  go  through  a  ftate  of  difciplinc 
in  their*  feparate  exiftencc  ?  .  ... 

To  what  may  be  faid  on  this  point,  I  have  the  follow- 
ing brief  anfwers  to  offer :  Firft,  what  I  have  above 
faid  of  the  neceffity  of  a  ftate  of  difcipline,  muft  be  un- 
derftood  to  be  meant  of  a  fpecies  in  general.  Perhaps 
the  circumftance  of  the  bulk  of  a  fpecies's  having  gone 
through  a  ftate  of  difcipline,  may  be  fufficient  for  mak- 
ing fuch  an  impreffion  upon  the  others,  who  happened 
to  efcape  it,  as  may  keep  them  to  the  fteady  practice  of 
virtue  in  all  future  ftates.  This  may  be  the  cafe ;  and 
yet  it  might  be  ablurd  to  imagine  a  whole  fpecies  raifed 
to  happinefs,  without  at  leaft  a  confiderable  part  of  them 
going  through  a  difcipline  for  virtue,  and  thereby  bein^ 
qualified  to  inftrudl  their  more  unexperienced  fellow* 
beings  in  the  importance  of  keeping  to  th^ir  duty,  and 
the  fatal  danger  and  direful  effeds  of  fwerving  from  it. 
So  that  what  was  above  faid  of  the  neceffiiy  of  a  ftate  of 
difcipline  for  every  fpecies  of  rational  agents  in  the  uni- 
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Terfe,  ftands  upon  the  fame  foot,  notwithftancling  tliis 
difficulty. 

But  if  every  period  of  the  exiftenceof  free  agenr<5  be,     ^^"^-y^ 
in  fadlj  a  (late  of  trial  and  difcipline,   in   which  it  is        /^^ 
poflible  (though  ftill  lefs  and  lefs  probable  acconling  to 
their  farther  improvements  in  virtue)  that  they  flioiild 
fall ;    we   may   then  conceive  of  the  poflibility  oi  fur- 
mounting  this  difficulty  by  fuppofing  that  thof.^  of  tfie 
Iiuman  fptcic  «j,   who  do  not  go  through  a  fti.te  of  dil- 
cipline  in  this  life,   may  be  hereafter  made  pa^i^kers  iof 
^  lower  degree  of  happlrefs  fasweare  in  {^cripfurp  ip^^^^^  Yf^^^ 
formed,   that  the  manfioiis  of  future   blifs   are  vai'  ju&)         ^   ,   9 
which  may  prove  their  (late  of  trial,  as  the  panidili-jqal  £0^^^"*^ 
was  intended  to  have  been  for  Our  fpecies,  and  tiie  Tin-  "f 
gelic  was  of  Satan  and  his  angels.     Aod  as  Adaw^  and   A-^-*'*-^^^ 
the  rebellious  angels,   tell  from  a  higher  (late  than  ^^^'^^^jy^^i/r%^  Ttu^ 
which  we  are  placed  in,   fo  may  many  of  thoTc  of  our     —  ,  ~ 
fpecies,  who(e  firft  ftate  of  difcipline  may  commence  after  ^^^iJfy^ 
this  life  i^  over,  and  afcer  our  world  is  judged  and  brcmght 
to  its  confummation*     If  fo,  thofe  of  us  who  have  paft 
through  this  mortal  life  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  found 
fit  objedls  of  the  Divine  M':rcy,  will  have  great  reafon  to 
eongratulate  ourfelves  on  our  having  paflTed  the  danger, 
and  being  more  fecure  of  our  happinefs,  th^n  thofe  whom 
we  are  now  apt  to  envy  for  their  getting  out  of  life  fo 
cafily :   For  we  know  not  what  we.  ought  to  wifa  for,  >  ^ 

But  He,  who  made  us,  knows. 

If  any  reader  (hould  imagine,  that  I  intend  to  efta- 
blifh  any  On<-  hypothefis  as  the  real  account  of  this 
xn^tter;  he  millakes  my  defign.     All  1  mean  by  what  *    - 

I  have  advanced,  is  only  to  Ihew,  ?!  at  the  circumllance 
of  a  conliderabL:  part  of  our  fpecies's  pafTing  through 
no  (late  of  difcipline  in  this  life,  docs  not  invalidate  the 
neceffity  of  a  difcipline  to  be  gone  tTirough  by  every 
fpecies  of  free  r-?atures,  in  order  to  their  being  effedu- 
aily  attached  to  virtue,  and  fo  fitted  for  higher  degrees  of 
happinefa  and  glory. 

If  after  all  that  has  been  faid,  and  more,  which  might 
be  offered,  if  it  were  proper,  there  fhould  remain  diffi- 
culties with  refpect  to  the  auguft  oeconomy  of  the  in- 
iinitely  wife  and  good  Governor  of  the  World  -,  if  fuch 
Ibort-lighted  beings  as  we  are,  (hould  no  way  be  able 
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to  reconcile  the  feeming  contradidions,  and  furmount 
the  fuppofed  difficulties  ;  this  is  no  more  than  might 
have  been  expeded.  We  are,  through  the  meannefs  of' 
our  faculties,  ignorant  of  infinitely  more  particulars  than 
we  know;  in  all  eitenfive  fubjeAs  j  and  we  fee  but  part 
of  one  fcene  in  the  immenfe  dralma  of  th?  moral  world. 
But  in  what  little  we  fee^  we  obferve  a  thoufand  times  more 
than  would  have  been  fufficient  to  prove  a  wife  and  good 
government  already  begun,  and  going  oh  to  perfections 
If  therefore,  .we  have  any  candor,*  or  any  judgment  to 
form  a  reafonable  dedudion  of  one  thing  from  another^ 
we  cannot  avoid  concluding,  that  what  we  db  not  com- 
prehend of  the  Divine  Scheme,  is  of  a  piece  with  what 
we  do  comprehend,  and  that  the  whole  is  eftablilhed 
upon,  and  conducted  by,  perfe6l  and  unerring  redtitude; 

The  very  circumftance  of  the  difficulty  we  find  in 
comprehending  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Scheme,  both 
in  the  natural  and  moral  worlds  while  at  the  fame  timey 
we  find  we  can  enter  into  them  fo  far,  and  fee  fo  much 
of  wifdom  and  contrivance,  is  a  beauty,  and  a  proof  that 
the  Author  is  one  whofe  ways  are  immenfely  above  our 
ways,  and  his  thoughts  above  our  thoughts. 

Confidering  the  fuperabundant  care  that  has  been 
taken  for  putting,  and  'keeping  us,  in  the  way  to  hap* 
pinefs,  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  whoever 
is  not  fatisfied  with  the  Divine  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs 
apparent  in  the  conduct  of  the  moral  world,  would  not 
be  fatisfied  with  any  poflible  degree  of  them.  And  it 
\  is  only  going  oh  in  the  fame  way  of  finding  fault,  where- 

€ver  we  do  not  underftand,  and  we  (hall  at  laft  take  ex- 
ception  againft  all  poflibility  of  guilt  and  confequent 
tinhappinefs,  and  blame  our  Maker,  if  we  are  not  brought 
into  the  world  at  otice  per  fed:  feraphs ;  if  this  earth  is 
not  the  third  region  of  the  heavens ;  if  we  cannot  give 
ourfeives  up  to  the  moil  fordid  lufts  and  paffions,  and  yet 
be  prepared  fof,  and  admitted  to  the  converfation  of  angels 
and  archangels.  But  when  weak  (hort-fighted  man  has 
tacked  his  narrow  invention  to  ftart  or  to  folve,  a  thoufand 
imaginary  difficulties  in  the  oeconomy  of  the  infinite  Go- 
vernor of  the  Univerfe,  it  will  be  found  at  laft,  that  tho* 
clouds  and  darknefs  are  round  about  him,  yet  righteout 
j^fs  and  juilice  are  the  habitation  of  his  thicone. 

SECT. 
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SECT.    VI. 

Wherein  the  requifitefConcurrence  of  moral  Agents  conjijis. 
Our  Species  under  a  threefold  Obligation  ;  the  firji  re- 
fpeSting  themfelves^  the  fecond  their  Fellow-creatures^ 
and  the  thigd,  their  Creator.  Of  tbefirjl  of  tbefe,  to 
wit^  The  due  Care  and  Regulation  of  the  mental  and 
animal  natures. 

THE  requifite  concurrence  of  moral  agents,  of  what- 
ever rank  or  order,  or  their  conformity  to  the 
grand  defign  of  the  Univerfal  Governor,  which  is  the 
ground- work  of  univerfal  harmony,  perfedion,  and  hap- 
pinefs  throughout  the  creation,  coniifts  in  their  ading 
according  to  truth,  reditude,  and  propriety  (in  their 
tefpeftive  ftations,- whether  higher  or  lower  in  the  fcale 
of  being,  whether  in  ftates  of  difcipline,  or  reward)  in  all 
cafes  or  circumftances  that  regard  either  tbemfelves^ 
their  fellow-beings,  or  their  Creator.  Whatever  moral 
agent  ftridly  and  univerfally  obferves  this  rule,  he  is 
of  that  charader,  which  we  and  all  rational  beings  call 
good,  is  amiable  in  the  fight  of  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
Reditude  and  Goodncfs ;  and  it  is  as  certain,  that  every 
fuch  being  mud  be  finally  happy,  as  that  the  nature  of 
things  is  what  it  is,  and  that  perfed  wifdom  and  good- 
ncfs muft  ad  tightly  in  governing  the  world. 

What  makes  the  duty  of  fuch  poor,  Ihort-fighted 
creatures  as  we  are,  who  are  yet  but  in  the  infancy  of 
our  being,  is  likewife  the  grand  rule  which  every  angel 
and  archangel  in  heaven  obferves.  Nay,  it  would  be 
blafphemy  to  think  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the 
Univerfe^  as  conduding  his  immenfe  and  auguft  oecono- 
my  otherwife  than  according  to  the  facred  rule,,  which 
himfelf  has  prefcribed  for  the  condud  of  his  reafonable 
creatures,  and  which  is  an  attribute  of  his  own  infinitely 
perfed  nature,  I  mean,  immutable  and  eternal  reditude* 

In  what  a  light  does  this  (hew  the  Dignity  of  Hu- 
man Nature  !  What  may  we  yet  come  to  be  ?  Made  in 
the  image  of  God  himfelf!  and  taught  to  imitate  his  ex«- 
ample  I  to  what  heights  may  we  thus  came  to  be  raifed  ? 
Would  to  God,  we  could  be  brought  to  confider  our 
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own  importance  ?  Did  we  fufBciently  reverence  our- 
felves,  we  fhould  aft  a  part  worthy  of  the  honours,  for 
which  our  Creator  gave  us  our  being. 

The  rectitude  of  that  part  of  our  conduft,  which  re- 
gards ourfelves,  confifts  in  the  due  care  of  our  minds 
and  our  bodies,  which  two  parts  conftitute  our  whole 
Uiature  in  the  prefent  ftate. 

Our  mental  powers  are  generally  conlidered  under 
the  heads  of  intelligence,  and  paflion.  The  office  of 
the  ftrft,  to  judge,  and  diftinguilh  between  what  oughtf 
to  be  purfued,  and  what  avoided  !  of  the  latter,  to  ex- 
cite to  adioh.  Where  thefe  two  capital  powers  of  the 
inind  hold  each  her  proper  place,  where  the  undcrftand- 
ing  is  faithfully  exerted  rn  the  fearch  of  truth,  and  the 
aftive  powers  for  attaining  the  real  good  of  the  creature,- 
fuch  a  mind  may  be  properly  faid  to  be  duly  regulated,- 
and  in  a  good  condition. 

The  proper  exertion  of  the  uhderftanding  is  in  in-' 
quiry  inro  important  truth ;  and  that  underflanding,- 
which  is  farnillied  with  extenfive  and  clear  ideas  of 
things,  and  enriched  with  ufeful  and  ornamental  know- 
ledge, is  applied  as  the  Divine  Wifdom  intended  every 
rational  mind  in  the  univerfc  Ihould  be^  if  not  in  one 
ftate,  yet  in  another ;  if  not  univerfally  in  a  flate  of  dif- 
cipline,  as  that  we  ate  noxv  in,  yet  in  a  ftate  of  perfeftion, 
to  which  we  hope  hereafter  to  be  raifed.  And  whoever^ 
iri  the  prefent  ftate,  is  bleft  with  the  prdper  advantages 
for  improving  his  mind  with  knowledge  (as  natural  ca-* 
pacity,  leifure,  and  fortune)  and  negledts  toufe.thofe 
advantages,  will  hereafter  be  found  guilty  of  having 
omitted  an  important  part  of  his  duty. 

Having  in  the  foregoing  book  treated  pretty  copioufly 
of  the  improvement  and  conduft  of  the  underftanding^ 
there  is  the  lefs  occalion  to  enlarge  upon  that  fubje6t  in 
this  place.  Let  us  therefore  proceed  to  confider  wherein 
the  reftitude  of  that  part  of  our  condudl,  which  regards 
the  active  powers  of  the  mind,  confifts. 

In  general,  it  is  evident,  that  the  will  of  every  indi- 
vidual being  in  the  univerfe  ought  to  be  efFedually 
formed  to  an  abfolute  and  implicit  fubmiffion  to  the 
difpofel  of  the  Univerfal  Governor,  which  is  faying,  ia 
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other  words,  that  every  created  being  in  the  univerfe 
•ought  to  ftudy  peffedl  redlitude  in  all  his  defires  and 
wilhes.  He  who  defires  any  thing  contrary  to  the  Di^ 
vine  Nature,  and  will,  or  to  what  is  right  and  good,  is 
guilty  of  rebellion  againft  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the 
•Univerfe. 

The  paffions,  as  they  are  commonly,  but  improperly 
-called,  of  the  human  mind,  are  various,  and  fome  of 
them  of  fo  mixed  and  compounded  a  nature,  that  they 
are  not  eafily  ranged  under  claffes.  The  following  are 
.the  principal.  Love,  or  complacence,  or  defire,  whofc 
objeft  is,  whatever  appears  to  us  good,  amiable,  or  fk 
€or  us,  as  God,  our  fellow-creatures,  virtue,  beauty  ; 
goy,  excited  by  happinefs,  real  or  imaginary,  in  poffef- 
lion,  or  profpeft  ;  iympathy,  or  a  humane  fenfe  of  the 
•good  or  bad  condition  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  felf-love^ 
ambition,  or  defire  of  glory,  true,  or  falfe ;  covetoufnefs; 
love  of  life;  appetites  of  eating,  drinking,  recreation, 
lleeplng,  and  mutual  defires  of  the  fexes  ;  mirth  ;  an- 
ger; hatred;  envy;  malice;  revenge;  fear;  jealoufy^ 
grief. 

It  is  the  whole  foul,  or  whole  man,  that  loves,  hates, 
defires,  or  fears.  Every  paflion  is  a  motion  of  the  whole 
^)eing,  toward  or  from  Ibme  objeft,  which  appears  to 
him  either  defirable  or  difagreeable.  And  objei^s  ap- 
pear to  us  defirable,  or  difagreeable,  either' from  the  real 
Excellence  our  underftanding  perceives  to  be  in  them, 
tis  in  virtue,  beauty,  proportion, — and  their  contraries,  as 
yice,  deformity,  and  confufion ;  or  from  fome  peculiar 
fitnefs,  or  congruity  between  the  objefts  and  our  parti- 
cular make,  or  caft  of  mind,  which  is  the  pure  arbitrary 
■efFetfl  of  our  make ;  as  in  the  reciprocal  love  of  the 
fexes,  and  the  antipathy  we  have  at  certain  creatures. 

Now  the  Divine  Will,  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  and 
perfeft  rectitude,  unite  in  requiring  that  every  one  of 
^ur  paflions,  and  appetites  be  properly  direded,  and  ex- 
erted in  a  proper  manner  and  degree  ;  not  that  they  be 
rooted  out  and  deftroyed,  according  to  the  romantic  no- 
tion of  the  ancient  Stoic  Philofophers.  It  is  in  many 
cafes  equally  unfuitable  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature^ 
ibat  the  motions  of  our  minds  be  too  weak  and  languid, 
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as  that  they  be  too  ftrong  and  vigorous.     We  may  be 

#  ^     as  faulty  in  not  fufficiently  loving  God  and  Virtue,  as 

/hn^,  in  loving  the  vanities  of  this  world  too  much. 

f^  if       Previous  to  what  may  be  more  particularly  obferved 

'^u^oiAA.^^m^o^  the  condud  of  the  natural  inclinations  or  paflions  of 

the  mind,  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to  mention  fome  ge- 
leral  diredions,  which  will  be  found  of  abfolute  ne- 
ceffity  toward  our  undertaking  the  bufinefs  of  regulat- 
,^/|l^ing  our  paflions  with  any  reafonable  profpeft  of  fuccefs, 
>iyid^v7jPWy>   Yhe  firft  preparatory  diredion  I  fliall  give,  is,  To 

habituate  ourfelves  as  early,  and  as  conftantly  as  poflible^ 
to  confideration. 

The  faculty  or  capacity  of  thought  is  what  raifes  our 
nature  above  the  animal.  But  if  we  do  not  ufe  this 
noble  faculty  for  the  purpofe  of  diftinguifliing  between 
right  and  wrong,  for  finding  out,  and  praftifing  our 
duty,  we  had  been  as  well  without  it.  Nay,  the  beafts 
have  the  advantage  of  thofe  of  our  fpecies,  who  aft  the 
part  of  beafts ;  in  as  far  as  they  are  not  capable  of  being 
called  to  an  account,  or  puniflied,  as  unthinking  men, 
for  the  negledl  or  abufc  of  the  nobleft  of  God's  good 
good  gifts, — -facred  reafon.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  of  the 
conduft  of  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  our  fpecies,  in  re^ 
fped:  of  inconfideratenefs.  Mankind  feem  to  think,  no-^' 
thing  more  is  neccflary,  to  remove  at  once  all  guilty 
than  only  to  drown  all  thought  and  reflection,  and  then 
give  themfelve9  up  to  be  led  or  driven  at  the  pleafure 
of  paflSion  or  appetite.  But  how  will  thofe  poor  un- 
thinking creatures  be  hereafter  confounded,  when  they 
find  the  voluntary  negled  of  thought  and  confideratioit 
treated  as  a  moft  atrocious  infult  upon  the  goodnefs  of 
the  Author  of  our  being !  And  what  indeed  can  be 
more  impious,  or  contemptuous,  than  for  beings  en- 
dowed with  a  capacity  of  thought  and  underftanding, 
to  fpurn  from  them  the  ineftimable  gift  of  heaven,  or 
bury  that  talent  which  was  given  them  to  be  ufed  for 
the  moft  important  purpofes  of  diftinguifliing  between 
good  and  evil,  and  purfuing  their  own  happinefs,  and 
then  pretend,  in  excufe  for  all  the  madnefs  they  are 
guilty  of,  that  they  did  not  think,  becaufe  they  cared 
not  tQ  take  the  pains  p     * 
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If  thought  be  the  very  foundation  of  the  dignity  of 
our  nature  ;  if  one  man  is  preferable  to  another,  accord- 
ing as  he  exerts  more  reafon,  and  (hews  more  under- 
{landing  in  his  condud.  what  mull  be  faid  of  thofe, 
who  glory  in  wbat  ought  to  be  their  (hame,  in  degrad- 
ing themfelves  to  the  level  of  inferior  beings  ? 

Efpecially,  what  pfofpeft  does  the  prefent  age  yield, 
in  which  we  feem  to  vie  with  one  another,  who  (hall 
carry  pleafure  and  vanity,  to  the  greateft  height,  and 
who  (hall  do  the  moft  to  difcountenance  (bber  thought, 
and  regular  condufl  ?  To  determine  of  times  and  fea- 
fons,  and  how  long  a  nation  may  continue  to  flouri(b, 
in  which  luxury  and  extravagance  have  taken  place  of 
all  that  is  rational  and  manly  ;  is  what  I  do  not  pretend 
to*  But  I  appeal  to  thofe  who  befl  underftand  human 
jiature,  and  the  nature  of  government^  and  who  know* 
the  hiftory  of  other  ftates  and  kingdoms,  which  have 
been  corrupted  in  the  fame  manner,  whether  we  have 
not  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  prefent  univerfal  incon-r 
fiderate  diflfolution  of  manners,  and  decay  of  virtue, 
public  and  private.  May  heaven  take  into  its  own 
hands  the  reformation  of  a  degenerate  people  ;  and  give 
comfort,  and  more  agreeable  profpedls,  to  thofe  who 
bleed  inwardly  for  the  decline  of  their  (inking  country ! 

To  return  ;  let  any  perfon  con(ider  the  natural  effedls 
V^hich  an  attentive  and  habitual  conlideration  of  his 
own  charader  and  condud  are  likely  to  produce  ;  and 
then  judge,  whether  it  is  not  his  duty  to  refolve  to  aft 
^he  part  of  a  reafonable  creature.  With  refpeft  to  the 
couduft  of  his  pai&ons  and  appetites,  let  a  man  make  it 
his  conftant  cuftom  to  fpend  fome  time  every  day  in 
coniidering  the  following  points,  viz.  Whether  he 
indulges  paflion  and  appetite  beyond  the  intention  of 
nature;  whether,  for  example,  he  fets  his  heart  upon 
gratifying  the  bodily  appetites,  for  the  fake  of  luxurious 
indulgence,  or  if  he  only  confults  health  in  eating, 
drinking,  fleeping,  and  recreations  ;  whether  he  gives 
himfelf  up  to  anger  upon  fmall  or  no  provocation ; 
whether  he  fets  his  love  wholly  upon  the  vanities  of 
life,  or  if  he  afpires  habitually  after  fomething  nobler 
fban  any  worldly  purfuit,  and  fo  of  the  refi:     Let  a 
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iHan  rxcuftcm  himfelf  to  reccJlecS  every  evening  tho 
niifc^rriffj^es  of  ihc  day  in  retpedl  of  his  paflions  and 
appetites,  and  lie  will  loon  find,  if  he  be  faithful  to 
hinii'elf,  which  are  prevalent,  and  ought  to  be  (ubdued. 
Unlefs  we  can  bring  our  minds  to  fonie  tolerable  de- 
gree ot  tranquillity  and  fobriety,  we  cannot  hope  t(3 
redrefs  the  irregularities  of  our  paffions  and  inclina  • 
tipns.  What  condition  mu^  that  foul  be  in,  which  ii 
continually  engaged,  and  diftradted  various  ways  afcet 
pleafure,  horour,  or  riches?  If  any  irregularity,  or  re- 
dundancy, fprinfts  up  in  fuch  a  mind,  there  it  mull' 
abide,  and  flourilh,  and  ftrengthen  more  and  more,  till 
it  become  too  deeply  rooted  ever  to  be  eradicated! 
How  do  we  atc.ird.n.^ly  fee  the  gay,  the  ambitiniiv,  and 
the  covetous,  give  themfelves  to  be  driven  in  a  perpetual 
•wh'rl  of  amufcments  and  jurfuits,  to  the  abloJute  ne- 
gh  cr  of  ail  that  is  worth  attending  to  r  But  if  the  men 
of  bulinefv  c?annoc  find  time,  for  getting  of  money,  and 
the  fons  and  uauj^htersof  plealure  are  too  much  eiigaged 
in  hearing*  nmfic,  l-jeing  plays,  and  in  the  cndiefs 
drudgery  of  the  carl-table  ,  to  find  time  for  getting 
acquainted  with  themfelves,  and  rceulating  their  minds, 
lean  teir  them  one  truth,  and  a  terrible  one ;  1  hey 
mull  find  time  todie,  wheclier  they  have  prepared them^ 
felv.b  for  death  or  not. 

Before  any  thing  can  be  done  to  purpofe  toward 
bringing  the  paffions  under*  due  fubjvAion,  ir  will  be 
necefiary  to  biing  down  high  fwtliir\i»;  pride  imd  felf- 
opinion,  and  to  cultivate  hmiility,  the  fciindanon  of 
all"  Virtues.  For  this  purpofe,  it  will  be  our  wilVlom  to 
endeavour  to  uevv  ourfelves  lu  the  liirht  we  inay  f  ppofe 
we  appear  in  before  that  Eye  which  fees  ail  thin^-  (X- 
afl-y  as  they  are.  We  are  therefore  to  confidtir,  that 
we  do  not  appear  to  our  Maker  under  the  fame  diOinc- 
tions  as  we  do  to  one  another.  He  doe^  no'  recjard  one 
as  a  king,  another  as  a  hero,  or  a  third  as  a  leariied  man! 
He  looks  down  from  where  he  fits  enthroned  above  all 
conceivable  height  through  the  vafi  fcalc  of  bemg,  and 
beholds  innumerable  different  orders,  all  graduaiiy  de- 
fcending  from  himfelf,  the  highefl:  created  i>  ture  mn- 
nitely  inferior  to  his  own  original  pertedion  1  At  a 
•—  ,  very 
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very  great  diftance  below  the  fummit  of  create^  excel- 
lence, and  at  the  very  lowed  depree  of  rational  nature, 
wc  may  fuppofe  the  All-comprehenlive  Eye  to  behold 
our  humble  fpecies  juft  rifing  above  the  animal  rank! 
How  poor  a  figure  muft  we  make  before'  him  in  this 
our  infancy  of  being,  placed  on  this  fpeck  of  creation, 
creeping  about  like  infeds  for  a  day,  and  then  finking 
into  the  duft  f  Nor  is  this  all.  For  what  appearance 
muft  a  fet  of  fuch  lawlefs  beings  as  we  are,  make  before 
that  Eye  which  is  too  pure  to  look  upon  evil  without 
abhorrence'?  How  mull  we  appear  to  perfeft  Reditude 
and  Purity,  guilty  and  polluted  as  we  are,  and  covered 
'With  the  ftains  of  wickednefs,  which  are  the  difgrace  of 
any  rational  nature  ?  Is  pride  fit  for  fuch  an  order  of 
.  creatures  as  we  are,  in  our  prefent  ftate  of  humiliation 
and  pollution  ?  Can  we  value  ourfelves  upon  any  thing 
of  our  own  ?  Have  we  any  thing,  that  we  have  not  re- 
ceived ?  And  does  any  realonable  creature  boaft  of  what 
It  owes  to  another  ?  Have  we  not  infinite  reafojn  to 
loatheourfelves,and  to  be  covered  with  ftiame  and  confufi- 
on  ?  And  are  ftiame  and  pride,  in  any  refpedl,  confiftent? 

The  few  advantages  we  poflefs  at  prefent  want  only 
to  be  confidered,  to  convince  us  how  little  they  are  to 
be  boafted  of  The  whole  of  our  bodily  perfedtions 
may  be  fummoned  up  in  two  words,  ftrength,  and 
beauty.  As  for  the  firft,  this  is  a  poor  qualification  to 
boaft  of,  in  which  wc  are,  to  fay  the  leaft,  equalled  hf 
the  plodding  ox,  and  ftupid  afs.  Befides,  it  is  butthreb 
daysficknefs,  or  thclofs  of  a  little  blood,  and  a  Hercules 
becomes  as  manageable  as  a  child  !  Who  then  would 
boaft  of  what  is  fo  very  precarious  ? 

As  to  beauty,  that  fatal  ornament  of  the  female  part 
of  our  fpecies,  which  has  exhaufted  the  human  wit  in ' 
raptures  to  its  praife,  which  fo  often  proves  the  misfor- 
tune of  its  pofleflbr,  and  the  difquiet  of  him  who  gives 
himfelf  to  the  admiration  of  it;  which  has  ruined  cities, 
armies,  and  the  virtue  of  thoufands  ;  What  is  beauty  ? 
A  pleafing  glare  of  white  and  red  refledled  from  a  Ikin, 
^  incompcirably  exceeded  by  the  glofly  hue  of  the  hum- 
ble daify,  which  was  made  to  be  trod  upon  by  every 
quadruped.    The  mildglitter  of  an  eye,  outftione  by  every 
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dew-drop  on  the  grafs.  Is  it  inherent  in  the  ftrudure 
of  the  human  frame  ?  No  : — Strip  off  the  fcarf-fkin  to 
the  thicknefs  of  a  fi{h's  fcale ;  and  the  charming  fair 
grows  hideous  to  behold.  A  fudden  fright  alarms  her ; 
a  fit  of  ficknefs  attacks  her ;  the  rofes  fly  from  her 
cheeks;  her  eyes  lofe  their  fire;  fhe  looks  haggard, 
pale,  and  ghaftly.  Even  in  all  the  blooming  pride  of 
beauty^  what  is  the  human  frame  ?  A  mafs  of  corrup- 
tion, and  difeafe  covered  over  with  a  fair  fkin.  When 
the  animating  fpirit  flies,  and  leaves  the  lovely  taber- 
nacle behind,  how  foon  does  horror  fucpeed  to  admira- 
tion  !  How  do  we  haflen  to  hide  out  of  fight  the  loath- 
fome  remains  of  beauty!  Open  the  charnel-houfe  in 
which,  a  very  little  while  ago,  the  celebrated  toaft  was 
laid.  Who  can  now  bear  to  look  on  that  face,  fhrivelled, 
and  black,  and  loathfome,  which  ufedto  be  the  delight 
of  every  youthful  gazer  ?  Who  could  now  touch,  with 
one  finger,  her,  whofe  very  fleps  the  enamoured  youth 
would  have  kilTed  ?  Can  the  lover  himfelf  go  near, 
without  flopping  his  nofe  at  her,  who  ufed  to  breathe 
all  the  perfumes  of  the  fpring  ?  If  beauty  is  a  fubjeiSt 
for  boafting,  what  is  matter  of  mortification  ? 

The  acpomplifhments  of  the  mind  are  likewife  two, 
knowledge  and  virtue.  Is  there  any  reafon  to  be  proud 
of  the  poor  attainments  we  can  in  the  prefent  ftate  gain 
in  knowledge,  of  which  the  perfedion  is,  To  know  our 
own  weaknefs  ?  Is  that  an  accomplifhment  to  be  boafted 
of,  which  a  blow  on  the  head,  or  a  week's  illnefs  will 
deflroy  ?  As  to  our  attainments  in  virtue,  or  religion, 
to  be  proud  on  thofe  accounts,  would  be  to  be  proud 
of  what  we  did  not  poflefs :  for  pride  would  annihilate 
all  our  virtues,  and  render  our  religion  vain.  If  our 
virtue  and  religion  be  not  founded  in  humility,  they 
are  falfe  and  fophiflicate ;  confequently  of  no  value. 
And  who  would  be  proud  of  what  is  of  no  value  ? 

The  pride  of  riches  is  yet  more  monftrous  than  any 
of  the  others.  To  turn  the  good  gift  of  Providence 
into  vanity  and  wantonnefs ;  to  value  one's  felf  i^pon 
what  is  altogether  foreign  and  accidental,  and  makes  no 
part  of  merit,  as  not  being  the  inherent  qualification 
either  of  body  or  mind^   nor  any  way  valuable  or; 
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honourable,  but  according  as  we  ufe  it :  What  can  be 
conceived  mojre  remote  from  common  fenfe,  uniefs  we 
reflect  on  the  folly  of  thofe  who  take  occafion  to  value 
themfelves  on  their  birth,  and  are  proud  that  they  can 
trace  back  a  great  many  fathers,  grandfathers,  and 
great-grandfathers,  whofe  virtues  and  vices  belonged 
wholly  to  themfelves,  and  are  gone  with  them  ?  It  is 
amazing  to  think  how  poor  a  pretence  is  thought  fuffi* 
cient  to  fupport  human  folly.  The  family  of  the  cot- 
tager is  as  ancient  as  that  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  if 
it  could  be  traced.  And  in  every  family  there  have 
been  fcoundrels,  as  well  as  heroes,  and  more  of  the  for- 
mer than  the  latter. 

As  pride  was  the  introdudlion  to  all  the  evil  that  we  , 
know  of  in  the  moral  world,  fo  humility  is  the  only 
foundation,  upon  which  the  (IruAure  of  virtue  can  be 
raifed*  A  fubmiflive,  tra(Stable  temper  is  alone  capable 
of  being  formed  to  obedience,  A  mind  puffed  up  with 
felf-opinion,  cannot  bring  itfelf  to  liften  to  advice,  or  to  ' 
yield  to  juft  authority.  The  wife  man  endeavours  to 
attain  fuch  a  knowledge  of  himfelf,  that  he  may  neither, 
on  one  hand,  ad  a  part  unworthy  of  himfelf,  nor,  on 
the  other,  forgethis  prefent  humble  ftation,  and  prefume 
on  any  thought  or  adion  unfuitable  to  it. 

Before  we  can  hope  to  go  any  great  length  in  the 
due  regulation  of  our  paflions  or  inclinations,  we  mud 
refolve  carefully  to  ftudy,  and  thoroughly  to  matter, 
that  moft  ufefui  of  all  fciences,  felf-knowledge. 

It  is  not  in  fchools,  in  univerfities,  or  in  the  volumi- 
nous works  of  the  learned,  that  we  muft  fearch  for  this 
moft  important  branch  of  knowledge.  He,  who  would 
know  himfelf,  muft  fearch  carefully  his  own  heart, 
muft  ftudy  diligently  his  own  chara(5ler.  He  muft 
above  all  things  fti|dy  the  peculiar  weaknefles  of  his 
nature.  In  order  to  find  out  thefe,  he  ought  to  recoi- 
led often  what  particular  follies  have  moft  frequently 
drawn  him  into  difficulties  and  diftrefles.  If  he  finds, 
that  he  has  been  often  engaged  in  quarrels,  and  difputes, 
he  may  conclude,  that  the  pafiion  of  anger  is  too  power- 
ful in  him,  and  wants  to  be  brought  under  fubjedtion, 
if  he  recolleds  various  inftances  of  his  behaving  in  a 
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iewd,  an  intemperate,  an  envious,  or  a  malicious  man^ 
rer,  and  that  he  has  often  had  occafion  to  blame  him- 
felf  for  a  behaviour  which  has  brought  upon  him  the 
reflections  of  the  fober  and  regular  part  of  people;  it  is 
evident,  where  the  fault  lies,  and  what  is  to  be  cor- 
reftcd.     But  confeience,  and  the  facred  rule  of  life  con- 

m 

Caincd  in  holy  fcripture,  are  more  certain  tefts  by 
which  to  try  one's  charaifter,  than  the  general  opinioa 
of  mankind. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  thaa  for  a  perfon's  weak- 
ncfs  to  be  known  to  every  body  but  himfelf.  Let  a 
man  therefore  fet  his  own  conduifl  ac  a  dillance  from 
himfelf,  and  view  it  with  the  fame  eye  as  he  may  fup- 
pofe  a  ftranger  regards  it ;  or  with  the  fame  as  he  him- 
felf views  that  of  another  perfon.  Let  one  endeavour 
to  find  out  fome  perfon,  whofe  behaviour  and  charafter 
comes  the  neareft  to  his  own  ;  and  in  that  view  himfelf 
as  in  a  mirror.  And  as  there  is  generally  fome  refem- 
blance  between  the  charadlers  of  thofe,  who  keep  up  a 
long  friendihip,  a  man  may,  generally  fpeakijig,  fee  hip 
own  likeoeft  in  that  of  his  fiiend. 

it  will  be  of  great  confequence  to  you  to  know  what 
charafter  is  drawn  of  yoij  by  your  enemy,  efpecially  if 
you  find  feveral  agree  in  the  fdme.  Enemies  will  help 
you,  more  than  friends,  in  difcovering  your  faults  ;  for 
they  will  aggravate  what  your  friends  will  leiTen. 

Attend  carefully  to  the  general  ftrain  of  your  thoughts. 
Obferve  what  fubjcds  rife  ofterteft,  and  abide  longeft 
in  your  niind,  and  what  you  dwell  upon  with,  the 
greateft  delight.  You  will  by  that  find  out  what  paf- 
fion,  or  appetite,  has  the  afcendant,  and  ought  to  be 
fubdued.  It  is  from  the  fulnefs  of  the  heart  that  the 
mouth  fpeaks.  And  from  a  man's  eager  manner  of 
talking  on  certain  favourite  fubje<Ss,  every  one,  who 
fpends  an  hour  in  his  company,  finds  out  his  prevailing 
paifion,  while  he  himfelf  perhaps  is,  all  his  life^ 
wholly  ignorant  of  it.  Laftly,  whoever  means  in  ear- 
ned to  come  at  the  true  knowledge  of  his  own  weak- 
neffes,  let  him  liften,  with  the  moft  facred  attention,  to 
every  motion  of  confeience.  There  is  more  meaning 
in  her  fofleft  whlfper,  than  in  the  loudcfl  applaufe  <tf 
thje  unjLbinking  multitude.  Ano- 
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Another  direftion  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  our 
fetting  about  the  due  regulation  of  our  paffions,  and  in- 
deed to  our  behaving  in  general  in  a  manner  fuitable  to 
the  true  dignity  of  our  nature,  is.  That  we  reverence: 
ourfelves« 

The  effeft,  whicb  a}uft  and  habitual  fenfe  of  the  gran- 
deur and  importance  of  our  nature,  and  the  high  eleva- 
tion we  are  formed  capable  of,  would  have  upon  us,  is,  Ta 
infpire  us  with  fentiments  worthy  of  ourfelves,  and  fuit- 
able to  the  gracious  defigns  of  the  Author  of  our  being. 
This  is  very  confiftent  with  that  humility  which  be- 
comes us  fo  well  in  our  prefent  condition.  Humility  i» 
eommendable :  Bafenefs  odious.  Did  men  habitually 
confider  themfelves  as  formed  for  immortality,  they 
would  not  fo  generally  fet  their  whole  hearts  upon  the 
prefent  life.  I>id  they  conftantly  keep  in  mind  their 
heavenly  Original,  and  the  end  of  their  creation,  they 
could  not  thus  fink  their  very  fouls  into  earth.  Did 
they  often  refled  upon  the  worth  of  immortal  minds, 
they  would  not  think  of  fatisfying  them  with  the  grofs" 
and  fordid  objedls  of  fenfe.  Did  they  confider  them- 
felves as  intended  for  companions  of  angels  and  arch- 
angels, they  would  not,  by  indulging  carnal  appetite, 
debaie  themfelves  to  the  level  of  the  brutes.  Did  they 
duly  reverence  themfelves  as  beings  farmed  for  the  con- 
templation and  fruition  of  infinite  Perfedion,  they  would 
think  it  beneath  them  to  place  their  happinefs  in  the 
enjoyment  of  any  thing  created. 

One  general  rule  carefully  attended  to,  and  the 
judgment  of  our  own  confciences  according  to  it  faith- 
fully followed,  would  make  the  whole  condudl  of  the 
paffions  and  appetites  clear,  and  would  prevent  our  fall- 
ing into  any  error  in  indulging  or  fuppreffing  them. 
The  rule  is,  To  confider  what  good  purpofe  is  to  be 
gained  by  the  exertion  of  every  aftive  power  of  the 
mind ;  and  to  take  care,  that  in  the  condu6l  of  every  paf- 
fion  and  appetite,  we  have  that  end  fingly^  and  nothing 
elfe  in  view. 

I  will  therefore  proceed  to  (hew,  in  a  particular  mau- 
ncr,  how  this  rule  is  to  be  applied  in  the  regulation  of 
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thofe  of  our  paffions  and  appetites^  which  have  impor- 
tant eflfedls  upon  our  moral  characters. 

That  motion  of  the  mind,  which  we  call  Love,  or 
Defire,  tends  naturally  to  draw  and  engage  us  to  what- 
ever is  either  in  its  own  nature  truly  amiable  and  ex- 
cellent, or  which  our  prefent  ftate  renders  it  neceflary 
that  fhe  Ihould  be  engaged  to,  ^here  is  no  danger  of 
our  loving  God,  or  virtue,  or  defiring  our  own  real 
happinefs  too  much.  For  thefe  are  proper  and  worthy 
objeds  of  the  bed  afFeftions  of  every  rational  being 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  exiftencerf  The  inclina- 
tion we  find  in  ourfelves  toward  fuch  objefts,  is  the  pure 
effedl  of  our  having  clear  and  rational  apprehenfions  of 
their  real,  internal  excellence;  not  of  any  fadlitious  or 
arbitrary  tafte  implanted  in  our  minds,  or  any  arbitrary 
fitnefs  in  fuch  objefts  to  gain  our  affections.  No  ra- 
tional unprejudiced  mind  in  the  univerf^  ever  had,  or 
can  have,  juft  apprehenfions  of  the  Divine  perfedtions,, 
and  of  the  excellence  of  virtue,  that  has  not  admired 
and  loved  them.  And  the  clearer  the  apprehenfions, 
the  ftronger  mud  be  the  affection. 

To  mix  and  confound  together  all  the  motions  of  the 
mind,  and  to  range  them  all  indifcriminately  under  one 
head,  is  reducing  the  whole  philofophy  of  Human  Na- 
ture to  a  mere  jumble.  Hunger  or  third,  for  example^ 
are  no  more  to  be  confidered  under  the  head  of  felf- 
love,  than  anatomy  under  that  of  aflronomy.  The  pure 
difinterefted  love  of  virtue  is  no  more  to  be  called  a 
factitious  or  arbitrary  inclination,  as  the  mutual  defires 
of  the  fexes  undoubtedly  is,  than  gravitation  is  to  be 
called  folidity  or  extenfion.  The  bodily  appetites,  im- 
properly fo  called,  are  plainly  faftitious  and  temporary : 
for  we  can  conceive  of  a  living,  confcious,  rational  be- 
ing, who  has  not  fo  much  as  an  idea  of  them  ;  nay,  the 
time  will  come,  when  they  will  be  wholly  forgot  by  at 
ItviR,  fomc  of  our  own  fpecies.  But  is  it  pofiible  to  con- 
ceive of  a  living,  confcious,  rational  being,  who,  if  left 
to  itfelf  free  and  uncorrupted,  (hould  be  able  to  avoid 
loving  virtue,  or  could  be  indifferent  to  goodnefs,  as 
foon  as  it  became  an  objedl  of  its  perception  ?  Again, 
the  fitnefs  between  the  appetite  and  the  objed  is  in  fome 
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cafes  evidently  arbitrary.  Different  fpecies,  therefore^ 
choofe  different  forts  of  food,  which,  without  that  arbi- 
tary  fitnefs,  would  be  alike  grateful  or  difagreeable  to 
all  taftes ;  fo  that  grafs  and  hay  would  be  as  acceptable 
to  the  lion  and  the  vulture,  as  to  the  horfe  and  the  ox ; 
and  the  fiefh  as  agreeable  to  the  horfe  and  the  cx^  as  to 
the  lion  and  vulture.  On  the  contrary,  in  other  cafes, 
this  fitnefs  is  by  no  means  arbitrary  or  factitious,  but 
unalterable  and  neceffary.  A  mind,  to  which  appa* 
tent  truth  was  no  object ;  an  underflanding,  which  faW 
no  beauty  or  defirablenefs  in  undoubted  virtue  and  rec* 
titudc)  muft  be  perverted  from  its  natural  ftate,  and  de« 
bauched  out  of  itfelf. 

Our  love  to  earthly  objefts  may  eafily  be  carried  to 
^xcefs.  For  it  is  evident,  that  a  very  moderate  attach- 
ment is  fufBcient,  where  the  connection  is  intended  to 
hold  only  for  the  prefent  fhort  life.  As  on  the  other 
hand,  thofe  objects  which  are  intended  to  be  the  final 
happinefs  of  our  being,  ought  to  be  purfued  with  the 
titmofl  ardency  of  aflfcdtion.  To  purfue,  with  an  un- 
bounded deiire,  an  object,  whofe  nature  and  perfedions 
are  bounded  within  very  narrow  limits,  is  a  grofs  ab- 
furdity  ;  as  to  be  cold  and  indifferent  to  that  which  is 
of  ineflimable  worth,  is  contrary  to  found  reafon.  But 
to  obferve  the  general  condud  of  mankind,  one  would 
think  they  confidered  God  and  virtue,  and  eternal  hap-^ 
pinefs^  as  objedts  of  little  or  no  confequence ;  and  good 
eating  and  drinking,  pleafure  and  wealth,  as  alone  worth 
the  attention  of  reafonable  beings.  One  would  imagine 
they  believed  that  the  latter  were  to  be  the  everlafling 
enjoyment  of  the  rational  mind,  and  the  former  the 
tranfitory  amufement  of  a  few  years  at  moft.  What  do 
mankind  purfue  with  the  greateft  eagernefs?  What  are 
their  hearts  moft  fet  upon  ?  What  does  their  converfa- 
tion  moft  run  upon?  What  is  their  laft  thought  at 
night,  and  their  firft  in  the  morning  ?  and  what  em- 
ploys their  minds  through  the  whole  day  ?  I  am  afraid 
the  objeds,  which  engage  their  fupreme  attention,  are  of 
no  higher  a  nature  than  how  to  get  money ;  to  raife 
themfelves,  as  they  very  improperly  call  it,  in  the 
world  J  to  concert  a  party  of  pleafure  j  or  fome  other 
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fcheme  of  as -little  confequence.  Now,  iftheprefent 
were  to  beNthe  final  (late,  this  turn  of  mind  might  be 
proper  enough.  But  that  a  being  formed  for  immor- 
tality (hould  fet  his  whole  affections  upon  this  mortal 
life,  is  as  if  a  traveller,  going  to  a  difiant  country,  (hould 
make  abundant  provifion  for  his  voyage,  and  fpend  his 
-whole  fortune  by  the  way,  leaving  nothing  for  his  com- 
fortable feitlement  when  be  arrives,  where  he  is  to  pafs 
his  days. 

Suppofe  ^n  unbodied  fpirit,  of  the  charader  cf  rnoft 
human  minds,  entered  upon  the  future  ftate,  left  to  it- 
felf,  and  neither  raifed  to  pofitive  happinefs,  nor  con- 
demned to  pofitive  punifliment ;  I  afk,  what  muil  be 
the  condition  of  fucb  a  being?  What  can  be  more  de- 
plorable than  the  fituation  of  a  mind,  which  has  loft  all 
the  objeds  of  its  delight,  and  can  enjoy  nothing  of  what 
makes  the  happinefs  of  the  (late  in  which  it  is  placed  ? 
For,  alas,  there  is  no  eating  and  drinking,  no  ftock-job- 
bing  or  trafficking,  no  enjoyment  of  wine  and  women, 
no  parliamenteering  in  the  world  of  fpirits  ;  and  in 
this  world  of  fpirits  we  (hall  all  find  ourfelves  before  many 
years  be  gone.  What  then  is  our  wdfdom  ?  Not,  furely^ 
to  fet  our  whole  affedions  upon  this  prefent  fleeting 
ftate;  but  to  habituate  ourfelves  to  think  of  the  eternal 
exiftcnce  hereafter  as  the  principal  end  of  our  being, 
and  what  ought  therefore  to  fill  up  the  greateft  part  of 
our  attention,  and  to  engage  our  warmell  affedions  and 
moft  eager  purfuit. 

That  any  being  in  the  univerfe  ftiould  ever  bring  it- 
felf  to  hate^itfelf,  or  defire  its  own  mifery,  as  milery, 
is  impoffible*  Though  a  rcafonable  felf-love,  rig^itly 
directed,  is  highly  commendable,  nothing  is  more  eafy 
or  common,  than  to  err  egregioufly  with  refpcd  to  felf- 
love.  Mofl:  people  love  themfelves  fo  very  much,  and 
in  a  way  fo  abfurd,  that  they  love  nothing  elfe,  except 
what  is  clofely  connected  with  themfelves;  and  thaft 
they  love  more  for  their  own  fakes  than  any  thing  elfe» 
That  mind  muft  be  wonderfully  narrow  that  is  wholly 
wrapt  up  in  itfelf.  But  this  is  too  vifibly  the  charadler 
of  moft  human  minds.  The  true  ftandard  of  redituda 
as  to  felf-love,  is,  That  every  one  love  himfelf  as  God 
'     3  may 
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ftiay  be  fuppofed  to  love  him ;  that  is,  as  an  individual 
among  many.     To  the  Divine.  Mind  every  objedt  ap- 
pears aB  it  really  is.     We  ought  therefore  to  endeavour 
^o  fee  things  in  the  light  in  which  they  appear  to  that 
Eye  which  comprehends  the  univerfal  fyftem.     If  we 
thus  enlarged  our  conceptions,  we  fhould  never  fuffer 
our  whole  iregards  to  be  pofleffed  by  any  one  finite  ob- 
je<5l  whatever,  not  even  by  felf.     Nor  fhould  we  ever 
think  of  preferring  ourfelves  unjuftly  to  others^  or  rai- 
fing  ourfelves  upon  tlieir  ruin.     For  that  is  to  aft  as  if 
B  man  did  not  confider  himfelf  as  a  part,  and  a  very 
fmall  part  of  an  immenfe  whole,  but  as  the  only  being 
in  the  univerfe;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  mon- 
ilroos.    If  we  loved  ourfelves  as  our  Maker  loves  us,  we 
fhould  not  think  of  being  partial  to  our  faults;  but 
fliould  view  them  with  the  fame  eye  as  we  do  thofe  of 
others.     It  is  a  great  unhappinefs  that  we  cannot  root 
*out  of  our  foolilh  hearts  thislhameful  weaknefs.     Does 
it  at  all  alter  the  real  evil  of  a  bad  adion,  that  it  was  I 
who  did  it  ?  Will  a  lie  become  a  truth  in  my  mouth  ? 
Is  not  every  man's  felf  as  much  felf,  and  as  d^ar  to  him 
as  I  am  to  myfelf ?  And  is  the  immutable  and  eternal 
nature  of  right  and  wrong  to  be  changed  by  every  man's 
fancy?   If  I  fee  injuftice,  falfehood,  or  impiety  in  ano- 
ther in  the  mod  odious  light,  does  not  a  third  perfon 
fee  them  in  me  in  the  fame  manner  ?  And  does  not  the 
all-piercing  Eye  of  Heaven  fee  them  alike  in  all?  If  I 
■am  ihocked  at  the  vices  of  another  perfon,  have  I  not 
a  thoufartd  times  more  reafon  to  be  ftartled  at  my  own  ? 
Thofe  of  another  can  never  do  me  the  prejudice  which 
taiy  own  can  do  me.     The  plague  at  Conjlantinople  can 
never  afFe<ft  me,  as  if  it  attacked  me  in  my  own  perfon. 
The  love  of  praife,  or  defire  of  diftindlion,  is  a  paf- 
flon  as  neceflary  to  a  thinking  being,  as  that  which 
prompts  it  to  preferve  its  exiftence.     But  as  this  ten- 
dency, like  all  the  others  which  enter  into  the  human 
make,  ought  to  be  fubjed:  to  the  government  of  reafon, 
at  is  plain,  that  no  approbation,  but  that  of  the  wife 
and  good,  is  of  any  real  value,  or  deferves  the  lead  re- 
gard.    The  advantage  gained  by  the  exertion  of  this 
jiniverfal  pjopenfity,  is,  that  men  may  be  thereby  ex- 
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cited  to  fuch  a  courfe  of  adion,  as  will  defcrve  the  ap- 
probation of  the  wife  and  good.  But  the  love  of  undi- 
ftinguifliing  applaufe  will  aever  produce  this  efied. 
For  the  unthinking  multitude  generally  give  their  praife 
where  it  is  leaft  due^  and  overlook  real  merit.  One 
Charles  of  Sweden^  ox  Lewis  of  France,  the  common  furies 
of  the  world,  (hall  receive  more  huzzas  from  the  mad- 
ding crowd,  than  ten  Alfreds^  the  fathers  of  their  coun- 
try. So  that  the  defire  of  promifcous  praife,  as  it  de- 
feats the  moral  deGgn  of  the  paiHon,  is  altogether  im- 
proper and  mifchievous,  inftcad  of  being  ufeful-  The 
rule  for  the  condud:  of  this  paflion,  is.  To  aft  fuch  a 
part  as  fhall  de&rve  praife;  but  in  our  oondud  to  have 
as  little  regard  as  poffible  to  praife.  A  good  man  will 
dare  to  be  meanly,  or'  ill  thought  of  in  doing  well ; 
but  he  will  not  venture  lo  do  ill  in  ordered  to  be  com- 
mended. 

The  paffion,  ot  emotion,  which  we  call  anger,  fervcs 
the  fame  purpofe  as  the  natural  weapons  with  which 
the  animal  creation  is  fumiftied,  as  teeth,  horns,  hoofs, 
and  claws;  I  mean  for  our  defence  againft  attacks  and 
infults.  Cool  reafon  alone  would  not  have  fufficiently 
animated  us  in  our  own  defence,  to  fiscure  us  io  the 
quiet  pofieffion  of  our  natural  rights,  any  more  than  it 
would  alone  have  fuggefted  to  us  the  due  care  and  nou- 
riftiment  of  our  bodies^  To  fupply,  therefore,  the  defi- 
cienccs  of  reafon  in  our  prefent  impcrfcft  ftate^  paffion 
and  appetite  come  in,  and  are  necefTary  to  the  human 
compofiiion.  And  it  would  have  been  as  much  to  the 
purpofe,  that  the  ancient  Stoics  (hould  have  diredled 
their  difciples  to  eradicate  hunger  and  third,  as  anger, 
grief,  love,  and  the  other  natural  pafTions.  It  is  indeed 
too  true,  that  in  our  prefent  imperfect  ftate  we  are  in 
much  greater  danger  of  yielding  too  much  to  our  paf- 
iions,  than  of  fubduing  them  too  thoroughly ;  and  there- 
fore we  find  all  wife  teachers,  and  particularly  the  bed 
of  teachers,  who  camefrocn  heaven  to  inftruft  us,  la- 
bouring to  inculcate  upon  mankind  the  conqueft  of  pa£- 
lion  and  appetite,  without  fetting  any  bounds  to  the 
length  they  would  have  the  conqueft  carried ;  as  know- 
ing, that  there  is  no  need  to  caution  men  againft  an  ex- 
cels 
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cefs  on  this  fafeft  fide.  And,  with  refpecl  to  the  paf- 
fion  we  are  now  treating  of,  if  a  peifon  does  not  fliew 
himfelf  wholly  incapable  of  being  moved,  if  he  does  not 
diredlly  invite  injuries  and  aflauhs,  by  bearing  without 
all  meafure  ;  if  he  does  but  from  time  to  time  fhew 
that  he  has  in  him  too  much  fpirit  to  fufFer  himfelf 
to  be  trampled  upon ;  1  am  clearjy  of  opinion,  that 
he  cannot  exert  this  paffion  tQO  feldom,  or  too  mode-* 
rately. 

If  we  take  the  fame  method  for  coming  at  the  true 
ftate  of  things  in  this,  as  in  other  cafes,  viz.  endeavour-, 
ing,  as  before  direded,  to  get  that  view  of  them  which 
appears  before  the  all-comprehenfive  eye  of  God,  we 
fhall  then  fee  how  abfurd  the  exceffive  indulgence  of 
this  lawlefs  paffion  is.  To  the  Supreme  Mind  we  ap- 
pear a  fet  of  infirm,  ftiort-fighted,  helplefs  beings,  en- 
gaged to  one  another  by  nature,  and  the  neceffity  of 
our  affairs ;  incapable  of  greatly  prejudicing  one  ano- 
ther ;  all  very  nearly  upon  a  footing  ;  all  guilty  before 
him ;  all  alike  under  his  government,  and  all  to  ftand 
hereafter  before  the  fame  judgment-feat.  How  ridicu- 
lous mud  then  our  fatal  quarrels,  our  important  points 
of  honour,  our  high  indignation,  and  our  mighty  re- 
fentments  appear  before  him  ?  Infinitely  more  con- 
temptible than  the  contentions  between  the  frogs  and 
mice  do  to  us  in  the  ludicrous  ancient  poem  alcribed 
to  Homer » 

But  this  is  not  all.  Let  it  be  confidered  alfo  how  the 
impiety  of  our  hatred  and  refentment,  muft  appear  be- 
fore that  Eye,  which  fees  all  things  as  they  arc.  That 
V  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world  Ihould  choofe  to 
vindicate  to  himfelf  the  privilege  of  fearching  the  hearts, 
and  of  knowing  the  real  charaders  of  all  his  creatures, 
is  no  more  than  might  be  expefted.  Whoever  there- 
fore prefumes  to  pronounce  upon  the  charader  or  ftate 
of  any^  of  his  fellow-creatures  before  God,  aflumes  the 
incommunicable  privilege  of  Divinity.  Now,  every 
man  who  hates  his  fellow-creature,  muft  firft  conclude 
him  to  be  wicked  and  hateful  in  the  fight  of  God,  or 
he  muft  hate  him  whom  God  loves ;  which  is  fuch  a  piece 
of  audacious  oppofition  to  the  Divine  Mind,  as  hardly 
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any  man  will  confefs  hinifelf  capable  of.  Again,  for 
a  private  perfon  to  take  upon  him  to  avenge  an  injury, 
(in  any  way  befides  having  recourfe  to  lawful  authority 
which  is  founded  in  the  Divine)  what  is  it  lefs  than  af- 
fuming  the  authority  of  God  himielf,  whofe  privilege  it  is 
to  decide  finally,  either  immediately,  orby  thofe  whom 
he  has  authorifed  for  that  purpofe  ? 

Farther,  let  the  efFecfls  of  this  unruly  paflion,  carried 
to  its  utmoft  length,  and  indulged  univerfally,  be  con- 
iidered,  that  we  may  judge  whether  it  be  mod  for  the 
good  of  the  whole,  that  we  conquer,  or  give  way  to  it. 
Experience  (hews,  that  every  paflion  and  appetite  in- 
dulged, w^ould  proceed  to  greater  and  greater  lengths 
without  end.  Suppofe  then  every  man  to  lay  the  reins 
upon  the  neck  of  his  fury,  and  give  himfclf  up  to  be 
driven  by  it  without  controul  into  all  manner  of  mad- 
nefs  and  extravagance :  The  obvious  confequence  muft 
be  the  deftruftion  of  the  weaker  by  the  ftronger,  till  the 
world  became  a  defert. 

Whatever  is  right  for  one  man  to  pradlife^  is  equally 
right  for  all,  unlefs  circumftances  make  a  difference.  If 
it  be  proper  that  one  man  indulge  angerwithout  a  caufe, 
no  circumftances  can  make  it  improper  that  all  do  fo« 
If  it  be  proper  that  one  man  fuffer  his  paflion  to  hurry 
him  on  to  abufe,  or  deftroy  an  innocent  perfon,  it  is  pro- 
per that  all  do  fo,  and  that  the  world  be  made  one  vaft 
fcene  of  blood  and  defolation. 

People  ought  to  be  very  careful  in  the  younger  part 
of  life,  not  to  give  way  to  paflSon :  for  all  habits 
^f^  I  ftrengthen  with  years.  And  he,  who  in  youth  in- 
dulges an  angry  and  fretful  temper,  by  the  time  he 
comes  into  years,  is  likely  to  be  unfufferable  by  his 
peevilhnefs;  which,  though  not  fo  fatal  and  terrible 
as  a  furious  temper,  is  more  frequently  troublefome, 
and  renders  the  perfon  w^ho  gives  way  to  it  more  tho- 
roughly contemptible.  The  exceflive  ftrength  of  all 
our  paffions  is  owing  to  our  negledl  to  curb  them  in  time, 
before  they  become  unconquerable. 

When  therefore  you  feel  paflion  rifing,  inftead  of 
giving  it  vent  in  outrageous  expreflions,  which  will  in- 
flame both  your  own,  and  that  of  the  "perfon  you  are 
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afigry  with,  accuftom  yourfelf  to  call  refleftion  to  your 
afliftance.  Say  to  yourfelf.  What  is  there  in  this  affair 
of  fufBcient  confequence  to  provoke  me  to  txpofe  my- 
felf  ?  Had  I  not  better  dr9p  the  quirrel,  if  the  offence 
were  much  more  atrocious,  than  be  guilty  of  folly  ?  If 
I  have  loft  money,  or  honour,  by  this  injurious  perfon^ 
muil  I  lofe  by  him  my  wits  too?  How  would  a  Socrates, 
or  a  Pbocian^  have  behaved  on  fuch  an  occafion  ?  How 
did  a  greater  than  either  behave  on  an  occafion  of  in- 
comparably greater  provocation,  while  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  have  (truck  his  enemies  dead  with  a  word  ? 
True  greatnefs  appears  in  reliraining,  not  giving  a  loofe 
to  paffion. 

Make  a  refolution  for  one  day  not  to  be  put  out  of 
temper  upon  any  account.  If  you  can  keep  it  one  day> 
you  may  two  ;  and  fo  on.  To  keep  you  in  mind  of 
your  refolution,  you  may  wear  a  ring  upon  a  particular 
finger,  or  u(e  any  other  fuch  contrivance.  You  may  ac- 
cuflbm  yourfelf  never  to  fay  any  thing  peevifh,  without 
thinking  it  over  as  long  as  you  could  count  fix  delibe- 
rately. After  you  have  habituated  yourfelf  for  fome 
time  to  this  pradlice,  you  will  find  it  as  unnatural  ta 
blunder  out  rafh  fpeoches,  us  you  do  now  to  deliberate 
before  you  fpcak. 

Envy  and  malice  are  rather  corruptions  of  natural 
paflions,  than  the  natural  growth  of  the  human  heart. 
For  the  very  leaft  degree  of  them  is  wicked  and  unna- 
tural as  well  as  the  greateft.  Emulation,  out  of  which 
arifes  envy,  is  one  of  the  nobleft  exertions  of  a  rational 
mind.  To  afpire  to  equal  whatever  is  truly  great  in  ^ 
fellow-creature^  what  can  (hew  more  confpicuoufly  true 
greatnefs  of  mind?  What  worthy  mind  was  ever  with- 
out this  difpofition  ?  But  to  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon, 
or  to  hate  that  excellence  in  another,  which  we  cannot,, 
or  will  not  emulate,  is  the  very  difpofition  of  an  evil 
fpirit:  for  it  is  hating  a  perfon  for  the  very  thing 
which  ought  to  excite  love  and  admiration. 

Some  of  the  other  exceflls  we  are  apt  to  run  into  in 
indulging  our  paflions  have  to  plead  for  themfelves, 
that  the  exertion  of  thole  paflSons  is  attended  with  a 
fenfible  pleafure.     But  anger,  hatred,  malice,  envy,  re- 
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venge,  and  all  the  irafcible  paflions,  the  more  ftrongly 
they  operate,  the  greater  tofment  they  produce.  And 
it  mull  be  an  extraordinary  degree  ot  virulence  in  a 
mind,  that  makes  it  choofe  to  torture  itfelf  for  the  fake 
of  exerting  its  fpite  againll  another.  Which  fpitealfo, 
through  the  goodnefs  of  an  over-ruling  Providence,  in- 
ftead  of  hurting  the  perfon  attacked,  mod  commonly  re- 
coils in  vengeance  upon  him  who  has  indulged  in  him- 
felf  fo  devilifli  a  temper. 

The  natural  inclination  we  have  to  fympathife  with 
our  fellow-creaturesj  to  make  their  cafe  our  own,  and 
to  fuffer  a  fenfible  pain  when  we  think  of  their  mifery 
or  misfortune,  was  placed  in  us  to  draw  us  more  effec- 
tually, than  reafon  alone  would,  to  endeavour  to  re- 
lieve them.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  this  motion  of 
the  mind  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  ftrengthened  iri 
us,  becaufe  we  cannot  be  too  much  attached  to  our  fel- 
low-creatures, at  the  fame  time  that  we  ought  to  act 
chiefly  upon  rational  motives  in  endeavouring  to  reiievq 
the  diftreffes  of  our  brethren  of  mankind. 

Fear  is  a  natural  paflion  of  the  mind,  and  ought  no 
more  to  be  eradicated  than  any  of  the. others.  A  rea- 
fonable  caution  againft,  and  defire  of  avoiding  what- 
ever would  prove  in  any  degree  hurtful,  is  the  prudent 
motion  of  every  rational  created  mind.  The  condudl 
of  this  paflion  confifts  in  direding  our  fear,  or  caution, 
to  proper  objedls.  To  fear  poverty,  br  pain,  or  death, 
more  than  guilt;  to  dread  the  mifery  of  an  hour,  or  of 
a  life,  more  than  future  punifliment  for  ages,  is  fearing 
a  lefler  evil  more  than  a  greater,  chooGng  an  extreme 
degree  of  mifery  for  the  fake  of  avoiding  an  inconfider- 
able  one. 

Though  a  daftardly  fpirit  is,  generally  fpeaking,  a 
proof  of  bafenefs  of  mind,  it  does  not  therefore  follow, 
that  to  dare  to  attempt  any  thing,  however  unreafon- 
able  or  unjuft,  is  true  fortitude,  A  bully,  a  drunkard, 
or  a  lunatic,  will  attack  what  a  wife  man  will  avoid  en- 
countering with.  For  the  natural  or  adventitious  viva- 
city of  temper  in  fuch  perfons,  which  is  owing  to  bo- 
dily conftitution,  or  intoxication  by  liquor,  or  to  a  pre- 
ternatural flow  of  fpirits  hurrying  them  on,  and  reafon 
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being  in  them  very  weak^  or  altogether  infufficient  for 
reftraining  their  impetuonty,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  run 
into  the  moft  ettrayagant  and  dangerous  adventures, 
nor  if  they  fdmctimes  carry  all  before  them.  ,  For  the  ^;^  ?^**^f^ 
very  notioa  that  a  perfon,  or  body  of  men,  are  refolute  ^i,^^,.,^.^  'i^^ 
to  a  defpcrate  degree,  renders  them  much  more  formid-  j|^^.,^^<^U^:sk^ 
able  to  people  who  have  not,  or  perhaps  cannot,  work       A^^/jtTc^^ 
themfelves  up  to  the  fi^me  pitch.     True  courage  is  cool       .i^t^-y^  ^^y 
and  deliberate,  founded  in  a  ftrong  attachment  to  ju-  ^        ^/^  ^ 
ftice,  truth,  love  of  one's  country,  and  of  true  glory  ;  'J^^' 
and  is  regulated  and  reftrained  by  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs.     True  fortitude  appears  infinitely  more  glorious 
in  the  ikithful  martyr,  who^  unfubdaed  by  want  and 
i^nprifonment,  goes  on  without  fear,  but  without  pride, 
friendlefs  aqd  alone,  and  ui  the  midft  of  the  infulting 
crowd  gives  up  \i\^  body  to  the  devouring  flames  in  ho- 
nour of  God  and  his  truth,  than  in  the  bluftering  com- 
mander at  the  head  of  his  thoufands,  who  marclies  to 
battle,  and,,  in  confidence  of  the  might  of  \m  army,  al- 
ready affiires  himfelf  of  victory ;  and  yet  the  latter  is 
immortalized  by  the  venal  ftrain  of  flattery,  while  the 
former  is  paflTed  over  in  lilcnce. 

The  lofs  of  fome  good  which  we  have  either  enjoyed 
or  had  reafonable  hopes  of  attaining,  or  the  arrival  of 
fome  poiitive  evil,  is  a  reafonable  fubjeft  of  reafonable' 
grief;  and  the  concern  of  mind  ought  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  greatnefs  of  the  lofs,  or  the  feverity  of  the 
calamity  which  is  come  upon  us*  As  for  the  afllidions 
of  this  prefent  life^  fuch  as  the  lofs  of  riches,  of  health, 
of  the  favour  oif  the  great,  of  the  good  opinion  of  our 
fello3fF-creatures,  of  friends  or  relations,  by  removal  to 
diftant  pkces,  or  by  death  j  thefe,  and  the  like,  being 
all  temporary,  we  fliew  our  wifdom  moft  by  bearing 
them  with  patience,  or  even  moft  of  them  with  indif- 
ference, in  confideration  of  the  profpeii  we  have,  if  we 
be  virtuous,  of  having  all  fuch  lofTes  made  up  to  us 
hereafter ;  of  being  hereafter  poffeflTed  of  the  true  and 
unfading  riches  ;  of  having  the  integrity  of  our  charac- 
ters cleared  before  men  and  angels ;  of  being  reftored 
to  our  valuable  friends  and  relations,  and  united  to 
;hem  in  a  better  and  happier  ftate,  where  they  and 
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we  (hall  be  fitter  for  true  and  exalted  friendfhip,  ao^ 
ivhere  we  (hall  no  more  fear  a  cruel  feparation. 

There  is  but  one  juft  fubjed  of  great  or  lafting  grief 
that  i  know  of;  it  is  the  conii deration  of  our  guilt  be- 
fore God.  That  we  ourfelves,  or  others,  (hould  even 
have  offended  the  kindeft  and  beft  of  beings,  whom  we 
were,  by  all  the  ties  of  Nature  and  Reafon,  obliged  to^ 
love,  to  obey,  and  to  adore;  this  is  a  grief  that  will  lie 
heavy  upon  every  confiderate  mind  :  And  till  that  hap- 
py day  comes,  when  all  tears  are  to  be  wiped  away, 
and  all  griefs  buried  in  oblivion,  the  thought  of  out, 
own  guilt,  and  that  of  our  unhappy  unthinking  fellow- 
creatures,  ought  not  for  any  long  time  to  be  out  of  our 
view.  Nor  is  there  any  degree  of  concern  (inferior  to, 
what  might  dilqualify  us  for  the  performance  of  the  du- 
ties of  life)  too  great  for  the  occalion.  Nor  can  any 
thing  be  imagined  more  abfurd,  than  for  a  reafoning. 
bein^  to  exprefs  more  uneafinefs  about  a  trifling  lofs  or. 
afflidtion,  which,  like  all  temporal  diftrelFes,  will,  after, 
a  few  years  be  to  us,  as  if  they  had  never  been ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  confideration  of  thofc  offences  againft 
theMajefty  of  Heaven,  which  may  have  fatal  effedls  upoa 
their  final  (late,  raiies  no  uneafinefs  in  their  minds. 
That  a  thinking  creature  (or  rather  a  creature  capable 
of  thought)  (hould  fret  for  the  lofs  of  a  mortal  friend  ot 
relation,  whom  he  always  knew  to  be  be  mortal,  and  be 
under  no  concern  for  his  having  alienated  from  himfelf, 
by  his  wickednefs,  the  favour  of  the  moft  powerful,  the 
moft  faithful,  and  the  kindeft  Friend.  That  a  rational 
creature  (hould  bitterly  lament  the  loft  patronage  of  a 
prince,  or  peer,  whofe  favour  he  knew  to  he  uncertaia 
and  precarious,  and  give  himfelf  no  trouble  about  hi& 
having  forfeited  the  protedion  of  Him,  upon  whom  he 
depends  for  every  moment's  exiftence,  and  every  degree 
of  happinefs  he  can  enjoy  in  the  prefent  lifff,  aqd  thro* 
all  eternity  I  Surely  fuch  grief  is  indulged  with  great; 
impropriety? 

While  we  live  in  the  body,  it  is  plainly  neceflary, 
that  we  beftow  a  reafonable  attention  upon  the  body, 
for  providing  whatever  may  be  ufeful  for  its  health  and 
iupport.     To  think  of  eradicating,  or  dcftroying  thg 
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appetites,  would  be  making  fure  of  the  deflrudion  of 
the  body.  The  point  we  ought  to  have  in  view  is, 
therefore,  to  conduct  and  regulate  them  fQ,  as  beft  to 
anfwer  the  wife  ends,  for  which  they  were  planted  ia 
Qur  nature. 

That  every  living  creature  (hould  have  in  its  make  a 
ftrong  defire  to  preferve  life,  was  neccflary.  But  ia 
rational,  minds  all  natural  initinds  are  to  be  under  the 
controul  of  reafon  ;  the  fuperior  faculty  to  govern  the 
inferior.  It  is  evident,  that  there  may  be  many  cafes, 
in  which  rectitude  and  proptiety  may  require  us  to  get 
over  the  inftinclive  love  of  life,  as  well  as  to  conquer 
the  influence  of  the  other  natural  paffions.  Whoever 
loves  life  more  than  virtue,  religion,  or  his  country,  \t 
guilty  of  a  grofs  abfurdity  in  preferring  that,  which  is 
pf  lefs  confequence,  to  that  which  is  of  greater.  We 
are  always  to  endeavour,  as  before  obferved,  to  view 
things  in  the  light,  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  appear  into 
the  All-comprehenfive  Mind.  But  I  cannot  bring  my*  . 
felf  to  believe,  that  my  life  appears  to  the  Supreme  Mind 
pf  fuch  importance,  that  it  ought  to  be  preferved  to  the 
prejudice  of  facred  ahd  eternal  truth  ;  that  it  is  better, 
tlie  people  fhould  perifh  fpr  one  man,  than  one  man  for 
the  people. 

If  the  heroes  and  fages  among  the  Heathens,  who 
had  no  fuch  fure  profpeA  of  a  future  exiilence  as  we 
have,  or  may  have ;  if  they,  whofe  views  of  a  life  to 
pome,  were  rather  ftrong  defires,  than  well  eftablifhed 
hopes ;  if  they  (hewed  fuch  a  contempt  of  the  prefent 
life,  as  to  give  it  up  with  joy  and  triumph  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  their  country,  and  for  the  fake  of  truth ;  of 
which  hiftory  furni(hes  inftances  almoft  innumerable  ; 
it  were  to  be  expedled,  that  we  (hould,  in  the  contempt 
of  life,  greatly  exceed  them  j  which,  to  our  Ihame,  i% 
far  from  being  the  cafe. 

A  competency  of  the  good  things  of  life  being  neceffary 
for  the  fupport  of  life,  it  is  evident,  that  a  reafonable 
degree  of  care,  induftry,  and  frugality,  is  altogether  pro- 
per ;  of  which  I  have  treated  pretty  copioufly  in  the 
firft  part  of  this  work.  Whenever  this  care  for  the  con- 
veniences of  life  proceeds  fuch  a  length,  as  to  produce 
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a  love  of  riches  for  their  own  fake,  it  is  then,  that  a  man 
ihews  himfelf  bewildered  and  loll  to  all  rational  and  ju- 
dicious views,  and  enchanted  with  a  mere  imaginary 
objedl  of  no  real  value  in  itfel£  That  a  man  thould 
bellow  his  whole  labour  in  heaping  up  pieces  of  metal, 
or  paper,  and  ihould  make  his  very  being  wretched,  be- 
caufe  be  cannot  get  together  the  quan|:ify  he  aims  at, 
which  he  does  not  need,  nor  would  \i(c,  if  he  bad  them 
in  his  poiTeflion ;  is  much  the  fame  wifdom,  ^s  if  he 
fpent  his  life  in  filling  his  magazines  with  co€kle*(hells, 
or  pebbles.  If  it  be  likewife  remembered,  that  every 
paffion  indulged,  becomes  in  time  an  unconquerable 
habit,  and  that  a  fixed  love  of  fordid  riches  is  altogether 
unfuitable  to  the  fpirrtual  immortal  ftate,  for  which  we 
were  intended,  where  gold  and  filver  will  be  of  no 
value ;  if  it  be  coniidered,  that  a  great  degree  of  avarice 
is  wholly  inconftent  with  every  generous  fentiment,  and 
even  with  common  honefty  ;  and  that  any  conftant  pur* 
Aiit  whatever,  which  engages  the  whole  attention,  and 
takes  it  off  from  thofe  fublime  views  of  futurity,  and 
thofe  preparations  for  immortality,  which  are  abfolutely 
zieceiTary  toward  our  being  found  fit  for  that  final  flate, 
is  highly  criminal ;  if  thek,  and  various  other  confider* 
ations  be  allowed  their  due  weight,  it  will  appeai;  that 
covetoufnefs  is  a  vice  altogether  unfuitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  our  nature,  and  that  the  fafe  fide  to  err  on,  witb 
regard  to  riches,  is.  To  be  too  indifferent,  rather  than 
too  anxious  about  them. 

If  the  fole  defign  of  the  appetite  of  hunger  be,  To 
oblige  us  mechanically,  by  means  of  pain,  to  take  that 
due  care  of  fupporting  the  body  by  ptoper  nourifhment, 
which  we  could  not  have  been,  fo  agreeably,  and  effec- 
tually brought  to,  by  pure  reafon ;  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
view  we  ought  to  have  in  eating,  is  the  fupport  of  life* 
That  kind  of  food,  which  is  fitteft  for  nourifhing  the 
body,  end  the  leaft  likely  to  breed  difeafes,  is  evidently 
the  beft.  And  if  artificial  difhes^  unnatural  mixtures, 
and  high  fauces,  be  the  leaift  proper  for  being  aifimi- 
lated  into  chyle  and  blood,  and  the  moft  likely  to  pro- 
duce humours  unfriendly  to  the  conftitution  ;  what  is 
commonly  called  rich  feeding  is,  in  truth,  flow  poifon. 

It 
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It  is  therefore  very  ftrange,  that  men  (hould  have  fo 
little  command  of  themlelves^  that,  for  the  fake,  of  the 
trifling  pleafure  of  having  their  palates  tickled  with  a 
favoury  tafte,  they  (hould  venture  the  (hortening  of  theic 
days.  At  the  fame  time,  that  the  enormous  expence 
of  a  rich  table  might  be  fpared,  and  the  fame,  or  rather 
indeed  a  much  higher  pleafure,  in  eating,  might  be  en- 
joyed, if  people  would  but  give  themfelves  time  and  ex- 
ercife  to  acquire  a  hearty  appetite.  But  I  really  believe 
that  is  what  fome  have  never  experienced,  and  confe* 
queritly  have  no  conception  of. 

The  vices  we  are  in  danger  of  rtinning  iato,  by  whicli 
our  table  may  become  a  fnare  to  us,  are,  beftowing  too 
great  expence,  or  too  much  time  at  our  meals,  over-gorg- 
ing nature,  or  hurting  our  health  by  a  wrong  choice  of 
food.  Nothing  feems  more  evident,  than  that  to  wafte 
or  fquandcr  away  the  good  gifts  of  Providence,  efpecially 
in  fo  fordid  a  manner,  as  upon  the  materials  of  gluttony, 
is  altogether  unjuftifiable.  The  only  rational  notion 
we  can  form  of  the  defign  of  Providence  in  beftowing 
riches  upon  fome,  and  finking  others  in  poverty,  is. 
That  men  are  placed  in  thofe  different  circumftances 
with  a  view  to  the  trial  and  exercife  of  different  vir- 
tues. So  that  riches  are  to  be  conlidered  as  a  fteward- 
fhip,  not  to  be  lavilhed  away  in  pampering  our  vices, 
and  fupporting  our  vanity,  but  to  be  laid  out  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  we  (hall  hereafter  be  able  to  anfwer  for,  to 
Him,  who  entrufted  us  with  them«  And  whoever  be- 
^ows  yearly  in  gorging  and  gluttony,  what  might  fup- 

i)ort  a  great  many  families  in  induftry  and  frugality, 
et  him  fee  to  the  confequences. 

Again,  if  we  be  really  fpirits,  though  at  prefent  em- 
bodied ;  it  feems  pretty  plain,  that  the  feeding  of  the 
body  ought  not  to  engrofs  any  very  great  proportion  of 
our  time.  If  indeed  we  look  upon  ourfelves  as  more 
body  than  fpirit,  we  ought  then  to  beftow  the  princi^ 
pal  attention  upon  the  body.  But  this  is  what  few  will 
care  to  own  in  words  j  which  makes  their  declaring  it 
\>y  their  pradlice  the  more  abfurd,  and  inconfiftent. 

If  it  be  our  duty  to  preferve  our  health  and  life  for 
\ifefulnefs  in  our  ilation,  it  can  never  be  innocent  in  us 
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to  pervert  the  very  means  appointed  for  the  fupport  of 
the  body,  to  the  deftruAion  of  the  body.  We  are  here 
upon  duty,  and  are  to  keep  upon  our  poft,  till  called  off. 
And  he  who  trifles  with  life,  and  lofes  it  upon  any  fri- 
volous  occafion^  mutt  anfwcr  for  it  hereafter  to  the  Au- 
thor otLjtg*  - 

Laltly,  It  It  De  certain,  that  in  the  future  world  of 
fpirits,  to  which  we  are  all  haftening,  there  will  be  no 
occafion  for  this  appetite,  nor  any  gratifying  of  appetites 
at  all,  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  the  abfurdity  of 
indulging  it  in  fuch  an  unbounded  and  licentious  man^ 
ner,  as  to  give  it  an  abfolute  afcendant  over  us,  and  to 
work  it  into  the  very  mind,  fo  as  it  (hall  remain,  when 
the  body,  for  whofe  fake  it  was  given,  has  no  farther 
occafion  for  it.  The  deiign  our  Maker  had  in  placing 
us  in  this  ftate  of  difciplinc,  was  to  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  in  ourfelves  other  forts  of  habits 
than  thofe  of  gluttony  and  fenfuality. 

Of  the  many  fatal  contrivances,  which  our  fpecies, 
too  fertile  in  invention,  have  hit  upon  for  corrupting 
tbemfelves,  defacing  the  blefled  Maker's  image  upon  the 
mind,  and  perverting  the  end  of  their  creation  ;  none 
would  appear  more  unaccountable,if  we  were  not  too  well 
accuftomed  to  fee  inftances  of  it,  than  the  favage  vice 
of  drunkennefs.  .  That  ever  it  ihould  become  a  prac- 
tice for  rational  beings  to  delight  in  overturning  their 
realbn ;  that  ever  men  fhould  voluntarily  choofe,  by 
fwallowing  a  magical  draught,  to  bruiify  themfelves  j 
nay,  to  link  themfelves  below  the  level  of  the  brutes } 
for  drunkenntfs  is  peculiar  to  our  fpecies ;  this  madnefs 
mufl  appear  to  other  orders  of  being,  wonderfully  fliock- 
ing.  No  man  can  bear  the  leafl  refledion  upon  his 
underftanding,  whatever  he  will  upon  his  virtue.  Yet 
men  will  indulge  a  praftice,  by  which  experience  con- 
vinces them,  they  will  effedually  lofe  their  underftand- 
ing, and  become  perfeA  idiots.  Unthinking  peoplb  are 
wont  to  look  with  great  contempt  upon  natural^  fools. 
But  in  what  light  ought  they  to  view  a  fool  of  his  own 
making?  What  can  be  conceived  more  unfuitable  to  the 
•Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  than  the  drunkard,  with 
his  eyes  daring,  his  tongue  ftammering,  his  lips  quiver- 
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ing,  his  hands  trembling,  his  legs  tottering,  and  hw 
ftomach  heaving.  Decency  will  not  fufFer  me  to  pro- 
ceed in  fo  filthy  a  defcription.  The  fwine,  wallowing 
in  the  mire  is  not  fo  loathibme  an  objeft  as  the  drunk- 
ard ;  for  nature  in  her  meaneft  drefs  is  alwaysnature : 
but  the^runkard  is  a  monfter,  out  of  nature.  The  only 
rational  being  upon  earth  reduced  to  abfolute  incapa- 
city of  reafon,  orfpeech  !  Abeing  formed  for  immortalitj 
funk  into  filth  and  fenfualityl  A  creature  endowed 
with  capacities  for  being  a  companion  of  angels,  and 
inhabiting  the  etherial  regions,  in  a  condition  not  fit 
to  come  into  a  clean  room,  among  his  fellow-creatures  I 
The  lord  of  this  world  funk  below  the  vileft  of  the 
brutes  I 

One  would  think  all  this  was  bad  enough  :  but  there 
is  much  worfe  to  be  faid  againft  this  moil  abominable 
and  fatal  vice.  For  there  is  no  other  that  fo  eflfeaually 
and  fo  fuddenly  unhinges  and  overturns  all  virtues,  and 
deftroys  every  thing  valuable  in  the  mind,  as  drunken* 
nefs.  For  it  takes  oflT  every  reftraint,  and  opens  the 
mind  to  every  temptation.  So  that  there  is  no  fuch 
expeditious  way  for  a  perfon  to  corrupt  and  debauch 
himfelf,  to  turn  bimfelf  from  a  man  into  a  demon^  as 
by  intoxicating  himfelf  with  ftrong  liquor.  Nor  is 
there,  perhaps,  any  other  habit  fo  bewitching,  and  which 
becomes  fo  foon  unconquerable  as  drunkennefs.  Therea* 
fon  is  plain.  There  is  no  vice  which  fo  effedlually  def- 
troys reafon.  And  when  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  overturned,  what  means  can  the  unhappy  perfou 
ufe,  or  what  courfe  can  another  take  with  him,  to  fet 
him  right  ?  to  attempt  16  reform  a  confirmed  drunkard^ 
is  much  the  fame  as  preaching  to  a  madman,  or  idiot. 
Reafon,  the  helm  of  the  mind,  once  deftroyed,  there  i$ 
nothing  remaining  wherewith  to  fteer  it.  It  muft  then 
be  left  to  run  adrift. 

It  is  deplorable  to  think  of  the  miferable  pretences 
made  ufe  of  to  apologize  for  this  beaftly  vice.  One^ 
exufes  himfelf  by  his  being  neceffarily  obliged  to  keep 
company.  But  it  is  notorious  that  nothing  more  effec- 
tually difqualifies  a  man  for  company,  than  to  have  his 
tongue  tied,  and  his  brains  ftupified  with  liquor.     Be- 
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•fides,  no  man  is  obliged  to  do  himfelf  a  mifchief,  to  do 
another  no  kindnefs.  Another  pretends  he  is  drawn. 
by  his  bulinefs  or  way  of  life,  to  taverns  and  places  of 
^  entertainment.  But  a  man  muft  never  have  been  drunk, 
nor  ever  feen  anftther  drunk,  to  imagine  thatftrong  liquor 
will  help  him  in  drivingba'rgiins.  On  the  contrary,  every 
body  knows,  that  one  is  never  fo  likely  to  be  impol'ed  on  as 
X  when  he  is  in  liquor.     Nor  is  thfe  pretence  of  drinking 

to  drive  a<vay  care^  to  pafs  the  time,  or  to  cheer  the 
fpirits,  more  worthy  of  a  rational  creature.  If,  by  the 
force  of  ftrong  liquor,  a  man*s  cares  may  be  mechani- 
cally banifhed,  and  nis  confciencc  lulled  afleep  for  a 
time ;  he  can  only  expert  them  to  break  loofe  upon 
him  afterwards  with  the  greater  fury.  He  who  artifi- 
cially raifcs  his  fpirits  by  drinking,*  will  find  them  fink 
and  flag  in  proportion.  And  then  they  muft  be  raifed 
again  ;  and  fo  on,  till  at  laft  he  has  no  fpirits  to  raife. 
For  underftanding,  and  fortune,  and  virtue,  and  health, 
all  fall  before  this  dreadful  deftroyer*  As  for  drinking 
to  pafft  the  time,  inftead  of  an  excufe,  it  is  an  aggrava- 
tion. It  is  criminal  enough  to  wafte  expence  and  health, 
without  lavifliing  precious  times  befides. 

Nor  is  the  pretence  of  being  odious  among  one's 
TieighbouTS,  and  being  looked  upon  as  a  precife  fellow^ 
for  living  temperately,  any  better  than  the  others. 
Alas  !  we  are  hot  hereafter  to  ftand  or  fall  by  the  opi- 
nion of  our  neighbours.  Befides,  we  ourfelves  in  many 
cafes  (hew  a  negledt  of  the  opinion  of  mankind  ;  and  do 
not  crofs  our  iuclihations  to  gain  it.  And  if  in  one  in- 
fiance,  why  not  in  another  ?  We  may  be  fure  of  the 
favourable  opinion  of  the  fober  part  of  our  acquaintance 
by  keeping  on  the  right  fide  ;  the  approbation  of  one 
of  whom  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  thoufand  drunkards. 
V  y    Of  all  kinds  of  intemperance,  the  modern  times  have 

i5<^^/ ^'^''^/^roduced  one  of  the  moft  fatal  and  unheard  of,  which 
^^^^^u^       ^^^^  ^  plague  over-runs  and  lays  wafte  both  town  and 
/  country,  fw  eeping  the  lower  part  of  the  people,  who  in- 

'^^•^^  ***"  y  .  dulge  in  it,  by  thoufands  to  the  grave.  The  unhappy 
'jioiu^  t^*2^-  invention  I  mean,  and  which  feems  by  its  mifchievous 
^tj  ^ft  nHn/r^:^^^^^  ^^  claim  Satan  himfelf  for  its  author,  is  the  drink- 
'^  ,  y-  ing  of  fermented  fpirituous  liquors.  This  is  no  place 
•  r»H^^  for 
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for  fetting  forth  the  deftrudlive  effefts  of  that  moft 
fhockin;;  fpecies  of  debauchery.  That  has  been  the 
fubjed  of  a  padiamentaiy  inquiry.  And  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  accounts  laid  before  that  auguft  body, 
which  were  tragical  enough  to  melt  a  heart  of  rock, 
will  be  the  cAufe  of  producing  an  effedtual  reoiedy  for 
that  ruinous  national  evil. 

The  bed  human  means  I  kho^  of,  for  conqoering  a 
habit  of  drinking,  are  to  avoid  temptation,  to  accuftom 
one's  felf  by  degrees  to  leffen  Ahe  quantity,  and  lower 
the  ftrength  of  the  liquor  by  a  more  and  more  copious 
dilution  with  water. 

The  natural  defire  of  the  two  fexes  was  placed  in  m 
for  the  fupport  of  the  fpecies.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be 
eradicated ;  but  oniy  brought  under  proper  regulations, 
fo  as  the  end  may  the^  beft  be  anfwered.  That  the  union 
of  one  man  and  one  woman  for  life,  was  the  original 
deiign,  is  evident  from  the  near  equality  between  the 
numbers  of  the  two  fexes.  '  For  one  man  therefore  to 
break  loofe  upon  the  other  fex,  and  appropriate  to  him- 
felf  a  plurality,  is  evidently  againft  the  order  of  nature, 
and  inconliftent  with  the  good  of  fociety,  in  which 
every  individual  is  to  enjoy  all  his  natural  rights  and 
privileges,  and  all  monopolies  are  unjuft.  That  the 
marriage  engageroentoughttobefacredand  indiflbluble 
but  by  death,  is  plain  from  confidering  the  various  bad 
eflfeds  of  its  being  precarious,  as  alienating  the  affec- 
tions of  the  two  parties  for  one  another,  and  for  their 
common  children,  and  thereby  defeating  one  main  end 
of  their  coming  together,  viz.  to  be  mutual  helps  and 
fupports  to  one  another  under  the  various  diftreifes  of 
life  ;  encouraging  inconftancy  and  an  endlefs  dedre  of 
variety ;  and  expofing  one  of  the  fexes  to  the  unhappi- 
nefs  of  a  ftavilh  dependence.  That  all  commerce  of 
Che  fexes,  where  a  due  care  is  not  had  for  the  o£F-fpring, 
is  vicious,  is  evident  from  confidering,  that  thereby  the 
very  defign  of  nature  is  fruftrated.  That  invading  the 
bed  of  our  neighbour  is  highly  injurious,  is  plain,  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  breach  of  the  moft  Iblerau  engagements, 
and  moft  facred  vows,  without  which  there  could  be  no 
marriage.     That  all  commerce  of  the  fexea,  except  in 

lawful 
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lawful  marriage^  is  unjiiftifiable,  is  certain,  in  that  it 
tends  to  the  difcouragement  of  that  mod  wife  and 
excellent  inftitution.  And  that  it  h  the  indifpenfable 
duty  of  every  man  and  woman  to  enter  into  that  ftate, 
excepting  in  the  cafe  of  unfurmountable  conftitutional 
Or  prudential  objedions,  is  as  plain,  as  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  and  woman  to  eat  and  drink.  For  it  is  as 
certainly  the  defign  of  Providence,  that  the  fpecies  be 
kept  up,  as  that  the  life  of  individuals  be  preferved  by 
nourifliment.  And  what  is  the  duty  of  one  is  the  duty 
of  ally  unlefs  in  the  cafe  of  infuperable  obftacles. 

The  indulgence  of  this  appetite  to  excefs  is  as  clearly 
unjuftifiable  as  that  of  any  other.  The  efFeds  of  every 
undue  fenfual  indulgence  are  (inking  and  debaling  the 
mind,  mifleading  it  from  the  fublime  views,  and  noble 
purfuits,  for  which  it  was  created^  and  habituating  it  to 
difobedience  and  mifrule;  which  is  diredlly  contrary  to 
the  intention  of  a  ftate  of  difcipline.  Whoever  gives 
himfelf  up  to  the  uncontrouled  dominion  of  paffion  or 
appetite,  fells  himfelf  an  unredeemable  Have  to  the 
moft  rigorous,  and  moft  defpicable  of  tyrants;  And  it 
is  only  going  on  farther  and  farther  in  fuch  bafe  indul- 
gences, and  at  laft,  no  gratification  whatever  of  the  dc^*- 
fire  will  be  fufficient.  Yet,  there  is  no  ftate  in  life,  in 
which  abftinence  at  times,'  from  fenfual  gratifications  of 
every  kind,  is  not  indifpenfably  neceflary.  Every  J^ea- 
dcr's  common  fenfe  will  convince  him  of  the  truth  of 
this,  and  particularly  with  refped  to  the  fubjedl  we  are 
now  upon.  Though  marriage  is  the  natural  way  of 
gratifying  the  mutual  defires  of  the  fexes,  every  body 
knows,  that  a  continued  indulgence  is  utterly  incompa- 
tible with  the  marriage  ftate.  Which  ftiews  plainly, 
that  the  due  regulation  and  reftraint  of  every  pafiion 
and  appetite,  is  the  fcheme  of  nature,  and  that  un- 
bounded excefs  is  contrary  to  nature.  And  yet,  how 
ftrange  is  it  to  confider  the  poor  and  fuperficial  fallacies, 
which  mankind  think  fufficient  to  fatisfy  themfelves 
with,  rather  than  give  up  their  favourite  vices  and  fol- 
lies ?  What  can  be  more  contemptible  than  the  conN 
mon  plea  for  all  exceflive  and  irregular  indugences, 
particularly  the  criminal  commerce  of  the  fexes  j  That 
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w<s  are  formed  with  natural  incliaations,  defires,  and 
pQwei^  ;  and  why  fhould  we  not  adt  according  to  the 
bent  of  our  nature  ? 

To  purfue  the  ends  of  nature,  according  to  the  order 
of  aature,  is  fo  far  from  being  criminal,  that  it  is  virtue^ 
But  excefs  and  irregularity  are  diredly  contrary  to  na*- 
^re's  views*  This  is  feen  by  every  man,  in  every  cafe 
where  pailion  and  appetite  do  not  blind  him.  We 
have  a  natural  appetite,  for  example,  to  food,  tiow 
comes  it  then,  that  we  do  not  as  often  over-gorge  our 
ftomachs  with  plaip  bread  as  with  dainties  ?  The  one 
would  be  as  irregular  and  vicious  as  the  other.  Yet 
we  fhould  fee  a  ftrange  abfurdity  in  the  former,  while 
we  can  excufe  ourfelyes  in  the  latter.  If  we  are  formed 
with  a  natural  appetite  for  food,  why  do  we  make  fucb 
9  difference  in  the  indulgence  of  our  appetite  in  deli- 
cacies, from  pl^in  fgod  ?  The  truth  is,  that  excefs  of  all 
kinds  is  indefenGble,  and  umiaturaL  If  it  were  natural, 
we  (hould  be  as  apt  to  eat  too  much  bre^d,  as  too  mucli 
pafty.  It  is  the  deplorable  weaknefs  of  our  nature,  that 
we  yield  to  appetite  and  paf^on,  till  they  become  too 
powerful  for  us,  and  lead  us  captive  in  fpite  of  ourielves* 
While  we  pretend,  we  only  follow  nature,  we  are  in-r 
dulging  a  falfe  and  vitiated  tafte.  And  in  no  induU 
gence  is  there  more  fliameful  exce(s.  committed,  nor 
greater  deviations  from  the  intention  of  nature,  than  in 
that  which  is  the  fubjed  of  this  paragraph.  Were  the 
above  apology  for  excefs  of  any  weight,  that  is,  were 
it  proper  we  ih.ould  do  every  thing  we  have  power  oi; 
inclination  to,  we  might  by  thefdme  plea  throw  ourfelves 
down  a  precipice,  becaufe  we  have  power  to  do  it« 
The  thief  njay  fteal,  becaufe  he  has  a  natural  defire  toi 
eafe  rather  than  labour  ;  the  drunkard  may  drink  him- 
felf  to  death,  becaufe  it  is  natural  to  quench  tliirft ;  the 
paffionate  man  may  kill  his  enemy,  becaufe  he  has  a 
natural  difpofition  to  repel  injuries ;  in  Ihort,  if  this 
plea  be  good  for  any  thing,  it  renders  all  excefles,  which 
take  their  fir  ft  rile  from  a  natural  appetite,  innocent. 

Such  an  indulgence  in  deep,  in  leifure  or  in  adion, 
and  in  relaxations  or  amufements,  as  may  be  neceifary 
|br  the  refr^lhmeut  and  health  of  thefe  frail  vehicles 

\  we 
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we  now  inhabit  is  allowable,  ,  And  the  juft  meafure  of 
luch  indulgence  is  different  according  to  different  con- 
ftitutions  and  ways  of  life.  But  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
hundreds  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  for  one, 
who  reft  rids  himfelf  too  much.  Let  every  reader  lay 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  think  what  loft  time  he 
will  have  to  anfwer  for  hereafter.  The  fafe  fide  is,  to 
indulge  rather  too  little  than  too  much.  *  A  tolerable 
conftitution  will  hold 'better  with  eight  hours  fleep,  in 
the  twenty-four,  thaix  with  more.  And  ^  to  relaxa- 
tions or  diverfions,  the  plea  of  their  neceffity  is  wholly 
groundlefs,  except  for  thofe  who  live  a  laborious,  or 
iludious  life.  Wh'at  neceffity  for  thofe,  whofe  whole 
exiftence  is  one  continued  courfe  of  indolence  and  re- 
laxation, for  relaxation  ?  Relaxation  from  what  ?  Not 
from  bufinefs  ;  for  they  never  do  any.  The  proper 
*  relaxation  from  idlenefs,  would  be  to  do  fomewhat. 
And  there  is  no  mortal,  who  is  one  degree  above  an 
idiot,  that  is  not  capable  of  doing  fomething  worth 
living  for. 

Whoever  can  perfuade  himfelf,  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  his*  Maker,  in  placing  him  in  this  ftate  of 
difcipline,  that  he  fliould  pafs  an  exiftence  as  ufelefs  as 
that  of  a  ftock  or  a  ftone,  (fuj^pofing  him  innocent  of 
all  pofitive  crimes)  muft  have  ft  range  notions  of  the 
Divine  Oeconomy,  and  of  his  own  nature.  If  that 
fcrt  of  life  be  lawful  and  proper  for  one,  it  is  fo  for  all. 
And  where  would  then  be  the  bufinefs  of  life,  the  im- 
provement of  ourfelves,  the  care  of  our  children,  the 
government  of  kingdoms,  the  advancement  of  the  fpe- 
cies  toward  a  preparation  for  a  future  ftate  of  happinefs  ? 
Let  no  one  pretend,  that  he  cannot  find  employment, 
till  he  has  at  leaft  performed  all  that  is  prefcribed  in 
this  book. 

I  will  here  throw  together  a  few  remarks  on  fome  of 
^  the  modern  faftiionable  amufements. 

Gaming  is  an  amufement  wholly  unworthy  of  ratio* 
/\h        •jJ     ^^^  beings,  having  neither  the  pretence  of  exercifing 
/fp^  ^^'i^t^^t^f^xhe  body,  of  exert ing^mgenmt^  or  of  giving  any  natu- 
ral pleafure  ;  and  owing  its  entertainment  wholly  to  ah 
/    ^        Vnnatural  and  viated  tafte :  the  caufe  of  infinite  lofs  o( 
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time,  of  enormous  deftrudion  of  money,  of  irritating 
the  paffionSy  of  ftirring  up  avarice,  of  innumerable 
fneaking  tricks  and  frauds,  of  encouraging  idlenefs^  of 
difgufting  people  againft  their  proper  employments,  and 
of  finking  and  debating  all  that  is  truly  great  and  valua« 
ble  in  the  mind*. 

As  for  the  theatrical  diverfions,  they  are  managed  in 
fuch  a  maimer,  that  a  fober  perfon  may  be  aftiamed  to 
be  feen  at  many  of  them.  It  is  notorious  that  the  bulk 
of  our  Englijb  plays  are  not  fit  to  be  feen  in  print.  The 
tragedies  are,  generally  fpeaking,  aheap  of  wild  flights 
and  bombailic  rants,  and  the  comedies  of  fcandalous 
impurities;  neither  of  which  can  be  thought  worthy 
the  attention  of  a  people,  who  value  themielves  either 
upon  their  tafte  or  their  virtu?.     There  may  be  found, 

perhaps, 

*  Cards  being  now  become  fo  vntverfal,  as  to  be  the  nuifance  of  almoft 
all  companies,  it  may  feem  neceffary  in  oppofing  the  general  pra6lic^  of  tho   i 
polite,  to  fuppoit  what  is  above  faid  again  A  caru-playing  by  fome  authori- 
ties, which  will,  I  believe,  appear  at  leail  equal  to  thofe  of  any  of  the  moit 
eminent  modern  defendei*s  of  that  ftppid  and  mirchievous  amuferoent. 

"  Play,  wherein  pei*fons  of  condition,  efpedai I y  ladies'*'  [in  om*  times  all 
ages,  fexes,  and  ranks]  <*  <u;^/ fo  much  of  their  time,  is  a  plain  inftance 
'*  that  people  cannot  be  idle  {  they  mud  be  doing  fomething,*"  [if  it  bemii- 
chief]  "  For  how  elfe  could  they  fit  fo  many  hours  toiling  at  that  which 
**  gives  generally  more  vexation  than  delight  to  people,  while  they  are  en- 
*•'  gaged  in  it  ?  Jt  is  certain,  gaming  leaves  no  fatisfaSlion  behind  it  to  thofe 
^*  who  reflet  when  it  is  over,  and  it  no  way  profits  either  ko^  or  mind.  As 
**  to  eftatest  if  it  ftrike  fo  deep  as  to  concern  them,  it  is  then  a  trade,  and  not 
**  a  recreation,  wherein  few  thrive  ;  and  at  bell,  a  thriving  gamefter  has  but 
**  a  poor  tr^de  pn't|  who  fills  his  pockets  at  the  price  of  hrs  reputation.** 

Locke  on  Educat,  p.  %C6m 
And  afterwards,  page  36^. 

*'  As  to  cardfi  and. dice,  I  think  the  faf^t  and  beft  way  is,  never  to  leant 
•*  any  play  upon  them,  and  fo  to  be  incapacitated  for  thole  dangerous  tempta^ 
**  tions  and  incroaching  nvafters  of  ufcful  time*'     • 

What  would  this  great  loan  have  Oid,  had  he  lived  in  our  times,  when  it 
is  common  for  people  to  fpend  five  or  fix  hours  every  night  at  cards,  Sunda3r 
fiot  excepted  ;  which  amounts  to*a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  whole  time  o£ 
life,  and  comes  in  ail  to  pei*haps  ten  or  a  dozen  years  in  a  long  life  f 

Let  \\^  now  hew*  Mr.  Jddifstt  on  the  fame  fubjtit.     Spect.  No.  93. 

•'  I  niuft  confefs  I  tbinTc  it  is  below  reafonable  creatures  to  Be  altogether 
**  con  variant  in  fuch  diverfions  as  are  merely  innocent  ^  and  have  nothing 
•♦  elfe  to  recommend  them,  but  that  there  is  no  hurt  in  them.  Whether  any 
•*  kind  of  gaming  has  e'ven  ikus'much  to  fay  for  itfelf,  I  fhall  not  determine ; 
♦•  bull  think  it  is  verv  wonderful* to  fee  pcrfonsof  the  ^^y>/j/>,paffingaway 
"  b9urs  together  mfiuffiing  and  dividing  a  pack  of  cards,  with  no  other  con^^ 
*'  verfationf  but  what  is  made  up  of  a  few  game  pbrafes ,  and  no  other  ideas  ^ 
*«  but  thofe  of  biack  or  red/pots^  ranged  together  in  different  figuiTs.  Would  •  - 
**  not  a  man  laugh  to  hcai*  any  oncot  this  fpetics  complaining /i&tfr//<f/j^or/f'^ 
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rjlziy^  */    perhaps,  in  the  Engli/Ij  language,  about  twenty  or  thirty 

^  pieces,  cfpecially  fonie  of  Sbakefpear*s^  which,  if  fub- 

-^^H^-^^^i/y^  jefted  to  pretty  fcvere  caidigation,  and  properly  repre- 

C  '     fented,  might  be  faid  to  make  a  noble  entei^tainment* 

M/fx^  m^^  4'»^ '-  But  thefe  ferve  only  as  traps  to  draw  in  the  innocent  and 

/^  T^  »*^  unweary  to  a  delight  in  the  diverlions  of  the  theatre* 

'^'•^^^  And  by  the  fagacity  of  the  managers  of  the  theatres, 

n^  /C^-t^t^^  f  who  very  well  know,  that  the  grofs  of  an  audience  have 

-  S^^v  ^  «""^  ^^^^  ^^^  what  is  really  excellent  in  thofe  entertain* 

.-jnents,  and  are  only  to  be  pleafed  with  fliew,  or 
',  .y^  v>^^**^^ibaldry  ;  by  their  cunning  management,  I  fay,  it  comes 
B  about,  that  it  is  not  much  fafer  foy  a  young  and  inno- 
^t/ii  ca>^^f*^  cent  perfon  to  be  prefent  at  the  reprefentatioh  of  a. 
vfv^  ^jyt/r  chafte  and  virtuous  piece,  than  of  one  of  the  moft  pro- 
^'^^    I  fB  fane.     What  does  it  aval],  that  the  piece  itfelf  he  unex- 


,/  ceptionable ;  if  it  is  to  be  interlarded  with  lewd  fongs 

p   '    ^2#^     or  dances,  and  tagged  at  the  conclufion  with  a  ludicrous 

^^      r\       and  beaftly  farce?  1  cannot  therefore,  in  confcierxe^ 

"^^-f**^*'***^  give  youth  any  other  advice,  than  generally  to  avoid 

Ifr^Jt^*^*^ f uch  diverfions,  as  cannot  be  indulged  without  the  ut- 

1/     J^^^^^  danger  of  perverting  their  tafte,  and  corrupting 

^_  X#**^"*^*  their  morals. 

^  Asformafquerades,  if  the  intention  of  them  be  intrigu- 
ing, they  anfwer  fome  end,  though  a  bad  one ;  if  not, 
'Zjj£f.t/%/i    they  feem  by  all  accounts  to  be  fuch  a  piece  of  wretched 
7^^^^^,/oolery,  as  ought  to  be  beneath  any  but  children,  or 
^^^.j^0€^f^^^  mad  people.     That  a  thoufand  people  (hould  come  to- 
ridiculous  dreffes  only  to  fqueak  to  one  ano- 
xic; yo«,  and,  Do  you  knovf  me  !  Pofterity,  if 
'  A  p      iiic  wuiiu  Ihould  grow  a  little  wifer,  will  not  believe 
^^^/^  f»ci^  it ;   but  will  conclude,  that  their  grandfathers  and 
a^  '^  grandmothers  were  very  naught.    A  multitude  aflem- 

blcd  together  in  muflcs,  by  which  means  Ihame,  the 
great  reftraint  from  vice,  is  baniflied  !  What  can  be 


^^*^^2S^^  r^  imagined  more  threatening  to  the  interefts  of  virtue 
Ai.  ^*'/''**^  and  decency*  ?  I  know 

^^^^*^  •  ^  y^  *  Atnong  various  other  the  immortal  honours  of  our  prefent  moft  cxcel- 
cAV  iM4^^^^^^  ^^^^  Sovereign,  George  III.  may  this  page  hand  down  to  pofterity,  that  be 
^  has  fet  his  royal  authority  and  example  in  full  oppofition  to  the  vices  here 

remarked  on,  viz.  Mafquerading,  Gaining,  and  criminal  Gallantry.    An4 

If  to  the  indelible  difgrace  oi  the  prefent  age,  be  it  remembered,  that,  in  cou« 

j(x<'^  <(•  #^*'**'    fcqnrnce  of  the  dilcontent  of  a  fet  of  dilappointed  grandees,  the  merit  of  To 

J        1    44     ^'9Xvi\'d^\Q  a  prince  has  not  been  eftecmcd  as,  from  the  Juiown  ecnerofu j'  ^% 

^^^*^4Utf^*w  tic  people  of  Britain,  might  have  bcco  cxye{\cd^ 
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I  know  of  no  very  material  objedion  againft  the 
isntertainments  of  miific  called  concerts,  if  they  be  not 
purfued  to  the  lofs  of  too  much  time  or  money.  Thofe  . 
called  oratorios^  being  a  kind  of  dramas  taken  from^  ^T^^jLi^t^^^ 
Scripture,  are,  I  think,  exceptionable,  as  they  tend  to/i^^y*'*^^ 
degrade  thofe  awful  fubjeds,  and  to  turn  into  diverliort  {"C^^^y^n  '^*' 
what  is  more  proper  for  devotion;  ^    '%A^^^ 

Promifcuous  dancing  at  public  balls,  is  a  diverfion  no  '      gjj^  xm: 
way  proper  for  young  people,  as  it  gives  an  opportu*  '^^^^^^^-     J 
hity  for  the  artful  and  defigning  of  either  fcx  to  lay  •  /t*^**y^!!  • 
inares  for  one  anoiher,  which  fometimes  prove  fatal. /^i^  k'4^,'* 
At  the  fame  time,  country-dancing  in  private,  where 
the  whole  company  are  known  to  one  another,  where 
the  parents  dr  other  judicious  perfonsprelide,  where  de« 
cency  is  kept  up,  and  moderation  ufed,  mult,  I  thtnk^ 
be  owned  to  be  both  an  agreeable  amufement,  and  % 
Wholefpme  exercife. 

Hunting,  the  favourite  diverfion  of  the  country-gen- 
try, is,  without  doubt,  the  very  beft  that  can  be  ufed, 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  exclufive  of  the  danger 
bf  broken  bones.  But,  as  a  gentleman  ought  in  all  rca- 
foii  t6  be  poffeiTed  of  other  endowments  and  accom- 
plifhments^  befides  that  of  a  healthy  conilitution,  one 
would  think,  a  few  other  employments  ihould  have 
place  ;  fuch  as  reading,  overlooking  their  bufinefs,  im- 
proving their  eftate  ;  ferving  their  friends,  and  country, 
and  preparing  therafelves  for  another  world  s  for  furely 
that  cannot  be  faid  to  be  the  exiftence  of  a  thinking, 
focial^  immortal  creature^  which  is  divided  between^ 
hunting,  drinking,  and  fleeping« 

The  diftrefs  many  people  feem  to  be  in  for  fome- 
what  to  pafs  the  time,  might  have  been  prevented  by 
their  ftudying  in  the  earlier  part  of  life  to  acquire  a 
little  tafte  for  reading  and  contemplation.  Whoever 
Can  find  an  agreeable  companion  in  a  book,  a  tree,  01' 
a  flower,  can  never  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  pafs  his  leifure 
hours,  though  he  Ihould  not  be  in  the  way  of  the  card- 
table,  the  tavern,  or  the  play.  And  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  acquire  a  little  tafte  for  mental  amufements  in 
one's  early  years  (the  only  time  of  life  in  which  it  is 
to  be  acquired)  for  when  all  is  faid^  it  is  but  a  mifera-* 

y  3  ble 
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ble  cafe  for  a  man  to  have  in  himfelf  no  entertainment 
for  himfelf ;  but  to  be  obliged  to  be  beholden  to  others 
for  all  his  pleafure  in  life; 

Our  fituation  in  the  prefent  ftate  is  fuch,  that  crery 
thing  makes  a  part  of  our  difcipline ;  and  we  are  in 
danger,  without  proper  care,  and  attention,  of  deviating 
into  error  in  fo  feemingly  trivial  a  particular  as  that  of 
drefSi  Too  much  time,  or  too  great  expence  bellowed 
on  drefs,  that  is,  more  than  might  do  the  bufinefs  de- 
cently, becomes  criminal.  For  that  is  wailing  upon  an 
affair  of  very  little  confequence,  what  is  of  great  value, 
and  might  be  much  better  applied.  Levity,  or  wan^ 
tonnefs  appearing  in  drefs,  is  alfo  unjuftifiable,  as  tend- 
ing to  produce  bad  eflfecls  on  ourfelyes  and  others. 

To  conclude,  the  proper  conduft  of  the  paffions  and 
appetites  confiils  briefly,  in  following  nature  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  them  ;  in  taking  care,  above  all  things,  not 
to  fuffer  them  to  get  fuch  a  hold  of  the  mind,  as  to  en- 
flave  it;  that  is,  to  engage  fo  much  of  its  attention  as 
may  difqualify  it  for  worthier  purfuits,  make  it  unhappy 
by  continually  hankering  after_the  gratification  of  one 
low  dellre  or  other,  and  lead  it  to  place  its  whole  fatis- 
fa^lion  in  fuch  gratifications.  The  due  condudl  of  the 
paiEons  and  appetites  fuppofes  reafon  to  bear  rule  in  the 
mind,  and  the  inferior  powers  to  be  in  fubje<5lion. 
Whoever  keeps  his  mind  conftantly  in  fuch  a  condition, 
is  at  all  times  in  a  capacity  for  afling  a  part  fuitable  to 
the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  and  performing  his  duty 
.to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  his  Creator. 

SECT.    VII, 

Of  our  Obligations  nM^itb  Rejpe6b  to   our  Fellow- 

creatures. 

THE  foundation  upon  which  the  whole'of  our  duty 
to  our  fellow-creatures  mud  reft,  is  benevolence. 
And  the  meafure  of  our  love  to  the  rell  of  mankind,  is, 
its  being  equal  to  that  which  we  have  for  ourfelves.  The 
reafon  why  it  is  made  our  duty  to  love  our  neighbours 
as  ourfelves,  is,  That  being  proper,  there  ftiould  be  fuch 
an  order  of  beings,  as  man,  created,  it  was  impoflible 

for  Divine  Wifdom  to  propofe  the  produftion  of  fuch  a 

fpecies^ 
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fpecies,  without  intending  them  to  be  united  together 
ias  a  fociety ;  and  that  mutual  love  and  agreement  are 
eflentially  neceflary  to  the  very  idea  of  a  fociety,  As 
it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  a  material  fyftem^  in  which 
repulfion  fhould  univerfally  prevail,  and  attradlion  have 
no  place,  but  every  particle  of  matter  fhould  repel  every  ♦ 
other,  fo  is  it  conceivable  that  a  fociety  fliould  fubfift^/^f^ 
in  which  every  individual  (hould  hate  every  other. 

Our  felf-love  is  very  wifely  made  the  meafure  of  our 
love  to  our  fellow-creatures,  becaufe  every  individual 
ought  to  confider  himfelf  as  only  one  among  many,  and 
ho  way  of  greater  confequence  than  his  neighbour,  be- 
fore the  univerfal  Governor,  than  as  he  may  be  more 
virtuous  than  he.  And  as  human  penetration  does  not 
reach  fo  far  as  to  judge  of  internal  charafters,  we  can- 
tiot  upon  any  rational  pretence  pronounce  ourfelves 
jpreferable  to  others,  nor  confequently  oiight  to  love  our 
fellow-creatures  at  all  lefs  than  ourfelves.  It  is  true^ 
that  the  order  of  human  affairs  is  fuch,  as  to  direct 
every  man  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  conducing  of  hi^~ 
own  concerns,  and  confulting  his  own  intereft ;  becaufci 
every  man  knows  bed,  and  h  therefore  the  fitted,  to 
undertake  the  management  of  his  own  concerns,  tem- 
poral and  fpiritual.  By  which  means  every  man's  con- 
cerns are  likely  to  be  managed  to  the  bell  purpofe.  But 
it  does  not  follow  from  thence,  that  any  nian  ought  in 
his  own  mind  to  prefer  himfelf  to  another,  or  to  love 
himfelf  more  than  his  neighbour. 

Whoever  loves  his  neighbour  as  himfelf,  will  fliew 
his  affedlion  by  confulting  his  intereft  in  all  things  which 
hiay  concern  either  his  body,  his  foul,  his  fortune,  or 
reputation  :  For  every  man,  who  rationally  loves  hini- 
felf,  will  ftudy  his  own  intereft  with  refpedl  to  tbefe 
four  great  concerns. 

To  confult  our  neighbour's  intereft,  is,  to  do  him  no 
injury :  to  prevent,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  any  other  per- 
fon  from  injuring  him ;  to  do  him  juftice  in  every  re- 
fped,  arid,  beyond  juftice,  to  fhew  him  all  the  kind- 
nefs  in  our  power. 

To  be  negatively  good,  if  we  proceed  no  farther,  is 
deferving  no  m:re  praife  than  a  flock  or  a  ftone#    And 

T  4  thofq ' 
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thofe  felfifli  and  narraw-hearted  people,  whofe  whole 
praife  is,  that  they  do  na  harm,  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
upon  as  members  of  fociety,  but  are  mere  cyphers  in 
the  creation.  Such  fordid  difpofitions  as  will  admit  no 
thought  of  any  thing  but  felf,  can  never  be  fit  for  any 
place  in  that  more  extenfive  future  fociety,  which  will 
be  compofed  wholly  of  beings  enobled  afid  perfe<Sedb7 
virtue  and  univerCil  benevolence :  For  in  that  higheir 
ftate,  every  individual  will  be  conneded  with  the  whole, 
and  the  whole  with  every  individual:  fo  that  there  will 
be  no  detached  or  feparate  beings.  This  fhews  the  ne* 
ceffity  of  our  becoming  habituated  to  confider  ourfelves 
as  parts  of  the  whole,,  and  of  enlarging  our  minds  by 
an  extenfive  benevolence.  This  alfo  ftiews  the  ftrange 
abfurdity  of  makihg  retirement  from  fociety,  in  the  ac- 
tive time  of  life,  a  part  of  religion  ;  as  by  that  unna- 
tural and  mondrous  pradice  one  third  part  of  our  dut^ 
is  wholly  cutoff,  and  the  human  mind,  which  ought 
by  all  poilible  methods  to  be  drawn  and  engaged  to  fo- 
ciety, is  detached  and  feparated  from  it,  and  habitu- 
ated to  think  with  horror  of  the  very  ftate  for  which  it 
was  formed. 

Affedion  to  our  neighbour  will  prevent  our  injuring 
him,  and  incline  us  to  do  him  the  utmoft  juftice,  firft 
as  to  his  fortune  or  pofTellions.  I  begin  with  this,  as 
that  part  of  our  neighbour's  concerns,  which  is  of  the 
the  leait  confequence ;  intending  to  proceed  afterwards 
to  thofe  which  touch  more  nearly.  Now  the  founda- 
tion of  property  is  in  reafon  or  re^itude ;  that  is  to  fay, 
That  a  perlbn  may  in  fuch  a  manner  come  to  be  pof- 
felTed  of  a  portion  of  the  good  things  of  life,  that  he 
may  have  an  exclufive  right  to  it  againft  all  mankind  ; 
fo  that  for  any  other  to  deprive  him  of  fuch  ppfieflion 
againft  his  confent,  would  be  iniquitous.  As  the  infi- 
nite Author  of  all  things  has  an  unqueftionable  title  to 
all  creatures  and  things  in  the  univerie^  it  is  evident, 
that  he  may,  in  the  courfe  of  his  providence,  give  to 
any  man  the  pofleifion  of  any  of  the  good  things  of  life; 
and  what  He  gives  cannot  without  injuftice  be,  by  any 
private  perfon,  forcibly  or  clandeltinely  taken  away.  At 
the  fame  time^  tbe  general  confent  of  fociety^  or  the  law 

of 
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of  the  country  in  which  a  perfon  lives,  may,  for  wife 
and  generally  beneficial  purpofes,  render  property  other- 
wife  rightful,  not  tenable,  and  may  make  all  things 
common,  except  where  the  Divine  law  has  abfolutely 
prohibited  alienation,  as  in  matrimony.  In  a  country, 
where  exclufive  property  is  eftablilhcd  and  fupportrd 
by  law  or  mutual  agreement,  a  right  to  valuable  poflef- 
iions  may  come  firft  by  birth.  It  is  plainly  agreeable 
to  reafon,  that  a  parent  provide  for  his  own  offspring,  pre- 
ferably to  ftrangers.  The  natural  affedlion  of  even  the 
inferior  creatures  for  their  young,  leads  to  this.  By  the 
fame  rule,  all  fucceffions  among  perfons  related  by  mar- 
riage or  blood,  arc  equitably  and  legally  eftablifhed  ; 
and  it  becomes  injuftice  to  deprive  any  one  of  property 
fo  acquired.  The  fruits  of  a  perfon's  ingenuity,  or  la- 
bour, are  alfo  lawful  jproperty.  Purchafe  is  the  giving 
what  one  had  a  right  to,  for  fomething  which  belonged 
to  another,  and  therefore  purchafe  gives  a  juft  right. 
Free  gift,  from  one  who  has  power  to  give,  makes  ia 
juft  title.  In  things  which  have  been  claimed  by  no 
one,  the  firft  pofleflion  gives  a  title,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
unhabited  countries.  To  feiie  a  country  by  force  of  ^  u^ 
arms,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  original  inhabitants,  is  a 
flagrant  injuftice.  For  as  the  firft  entrance  into  an  un- 
inhabited country,  being  by  the  diredlion  of  Providence, 
gives  the  firft  difcoverers  a  title  to  it,  it  is  evident,  that 
no  perlon  can,  without  violating  the  laws  of  juftice,  di- 
fturb  the  firft  poffeffors  in  their  property,  or  pretend  to 
a  fettlement  in  that  country,  but  by  agreement  with  the 
firft  poffeflbrs. 

I  do  not  think  it  ncceffary  to  my  purpofe  to  deter- 
mine, with  the  utmoft  exaftnefs,  the  boundaries  of  pro- 
perty, or  how  far  one  perfon  may  lawfully  encroach  upon 
another's  right.  Whoever  fincerely  loves  his  neighbour 
with  the  fame  meafure  of  affedion  as  himfelf,  will  be  as 
tender  of  his  property  as  he  would  wilh  others  to  be  of  his 
own;  and  whoever  relblves  to  regulate  his  condud  ac- 
cording to  reditude,  will  be  more  delicately  fearful  of 
breaking  in  upon  another's  right,  than  of  lofing  part  of 
his  own ;  and  with  the  utmoft  reafon :  For  in  violati^^g 
his  neighbour's  right,  he  becomes  guilty  before  God ; 
whereas  in  lofing  his  own,  the  worft  confequence  is,  liis 

bein^ 
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being  deprived  of  what  is  of  no  great  value  in  itfelf,  and 
which  he  muft  foon  leave  behind  him. 

Whatever  pradlices  tend  to  the  violation  of  any  per- 
fon's  jiift  property,  they  are  all  contrary  to  the  affedlioh 
we  ought  to  entertain  for  our  neighbour,  and  to  ftri<5l: 
redlitude*  Whether  fuch  practices  are  openly  violent, 
or  more  indireft  and  concealed,  the  confequences  being 
the  fame,  the  vice  is  the  fame ;  unlefs  where  incr^afed 
or  diminifhed  by  circiimftances  of  greater  or  lefs  aggra-. 
vatibii.  Thus,  receiving  or  concealing  the  property  of 
another,  whether  ftoleuj  robbed,  or  found,  if  the  pro- 
prietor is  known,  or  affifting  or  countenancing  another 
in  fuch  pradices,  is  the  fame  injury  to  our  neighbour 
as  direct  theft. 

The  mod  extenfive  and  ruinous  violation  of  property; 
is  that  which  is  committed  by  thofe  fcourges  anci  curfes 
of  this  lower  world.  Tyrants,  When  one  of  thofe  fu- 
ries, the  difgrace  and  horror  of  the  human  fpecies, 
breaks  loofe  upon  mankmd,  a  whole  kingdom  is  robbed, 
a  quarter  of  the  world  is  plundered.  And  in  that  day, 
when  all  differences  of  rank  will  be  at  an  end,  dreadful 
in  that  day  will  be  the  charge  againft  thofe  who,  being 
by  Divine  Providence  raifed  for  the  general  happinefe 
of  mankind,  have  ufed  their  power  only  to  fpread  ex- 
tenfive mifery  and  diftrefs  among  God's  creatures^ 

Whoever  is  by  the  Divine  Providence  raifed  to  a  fla- 
tion  of  power  and  influence,  and  takes  the  advantage  of 
his  power  to  opprefs  his  inferiors,  fhews  himfelf  not  only 
unjuft,  but  cowardly  :  For  true  greatnefs  of  mind  fcorns 
any  unfair  advantage.  And  if  it  be  unjuft  to  appro- 
priate to  one's  felf  what  belongs  to  another,  howeve'r 
able  he  may  be  to  bear  the  lofs,  much  more  cruel  and 
bafe  is  it  for  the  rich  to  avail  themfolves  of  their  power 
to  the  diftrefling  of  their  poor  tenants  or  dependents. 
What  will  add  but  a  fmali  matter  to  the  already  over- 
grown wealth  and  fuperfluous  ftate  of  the  powerful 
landlord,  wrung  from  the  poor  induftrious  farmer,  re- 
duces him,  and  his  numerous  family,  to  the  extremity 
of  diftrefs.  And  that  heart  muft  have  little  feeling,  that 
would  not  fpare  a  fuperfluous  dilli,  or  a  needlefs  bottle, 
leather  than  a  family  of  half  a  dozen  fellow-creatures 
jhould  want  breads  I  know 
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I  know  of  no  opprcffion  in  this  happy  country,  of 
fuch  great  and  exteniive  bad  confequence,  as  that  oc- 
caBoncd  by  the  abufe  of  law  :  The  grievance  of  which 
is  fo  much  more  calamitous,  as  the  very  intention  of 
the  law  is  the  redrefs  of  grievances.  It  is  notorious, 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  rafcally  pettifogger  to  keep 
a  whole  town  in  fear,  and  to  ruin  as  many  as  he  pleafes 
of  the  poor  and  induftrious  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
are,  without  doubt,  colledively  confidered,  the  moft 
valuable  part  of  the  people :  And  the  judge  upon  the 
bench  muft  fit  and  fee  fuch  wicked  practices,  without 
having  it  in  his  power  to  give  any  relief  to  an  unhappy 
fubjeiS,  who  is  ftripped,  and  his  family  beggared,  to 
fatisfy  a  voracious  blood-fucker;  and  all  under  pretence  « 
of  equity.  One  fiogle  regulation  would  at  once  put  a 
(top  to  this  whole  complaint,  viz.  A  law,  by  which  in 
«11  cafes  of  profecution  about  private  concerns,  if  one 
of  the  parties  chofe  to  fubmit  the  caufe  to  arbitration, 
the  other  (hould  be  obliged  to  Hand  to  thc^ward.  The 
mod  judicious  and  prudent  fet  of  men  in  the  nation,  I 
mean  the  merchants,  find  this  the  moil  amicable,  equi- 
table, and  frugal  manner  of  deciding  difputes  about 
property,  and  generally  ufe  it.  And  it  were  to  be 
wifhed  that  it  were  univerfal ;  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  abominable  iniquity  of  the  law  will  at  lait  bring 
about. 

The  ancient  maxim,  that  the  rigour  of  the  law  is  the 
height  of  injuftice,  is  undoubtedly  true.     And  whoever     *,^%^ 
is  ready  to  take  all  advantages  of  his  neighbour,  whichV  ^ 

the  law,  (hained  to  its  utmoft  ftridtnefs,  will  give  him, '  r . 

fhews  hirafelf  (fo  far  from  loving  his  neighbour  as  him-  ^  ^ 
felf )  to  be  of  a  difpofition  to  plunder  his  neighbour  for 
his  own  advantage  in  the  mod  iniquitous  manner,  if  he 
could  but  at  the  fame  time  keep  himfelf  fafe  ;  and  that 
it  is  not  the  love  of  juftice  and  of  his  neighbour,  but 
fear  of  puniihment,  that  reftrains  him  from  the  molt  ,/ 

notorious  violation  of  property  by  theft  or  robbery. 

If  by  borrowing  money,  or  buying  goods  upon  cre- 
dit, knowing  one's  felf  to  be  in  no  condition  to  pay,  * 
while  the  perfon  he  deals  with  believes  him  fit. to  be  . 
trufled,  if  by  fuch  means  as  thefe  one  may  as  much  in- 
jure 
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jure  his  ncighbout's  eftate,  as  by  open  violence  or  theft; 

it  is  evident  that  all  fnch  proceedings  are  highly  unjuft; 

Every  man  has  a  tight  to  know  the  truth  in  all  cafes 

which  concern  himfelf :  And  whoever  conceals  froni 

his  neighbour  a  tntth,  which,  if  he  had  known,   he 

would  have  aded  another  part  than  he  did,  is  the  caufe 

of  all  the  lofs  he  may  fafFer  by  fuch  tranfaftion.     Yet 

nothing  is  more  common  than  for  traders  to  borrow 

large  fums  a  very  few  days  before  their  becoming  in- 

folvent.     In  which,  befides  the  injuftice,  the  abufe  of 

friendfhip  tod  confidence  greatly  aggravates  the  ini^ 

quity. 

^  It  is  lanientable  to  obferve  ho\ir  little  regard  is  too 

J^lmi^t^^j^     generally  paid  to  fuch  promifes  as  people  think  them- 

y^    felvcs  not  legally  liable  to  be  compelled  to  the  performi- 

0-4.  iW3^^"^^  ^^*     Breaking  promifes  is  violating  facred  truth. 

.         And  withholding  from  a  perfon  what  one  has  abfolutcly 

H*-*-*<^  '^'*^^- promifed  him,  fuppofing  it  ftill  in  his  power  to  perform 

•'?K/>^<^«*^^  his  promife^  is  depriving  him  of  what  he  has  a  right  to 

^^  •         claim  :  which  is  in  effeft  a  violation  of  property,     Ef- 

UA.^'^^^'^'^^ '     pecially  in  the  cafe  of  a  dependence  upon  a  promife 

^.^^  /^-c^*^-*-:  given,  by  which  the  expedattt  is  difappoihted,  and 

-  J..^-JL  ^^\   greatly  injured.     This  is  difcA  ihjuftice,  falfehood,  and 

•  ^^yjT  cruelty.     Nor  does  the  confideration  of  an  unexpeded 
.  Oi'su*^^^^^  ^^^  expence,  which  the  fulfilling  of  the  promife  may  occa- 

tuitiy^^^  fion,  bring  any  excufe  for  violating  it.     All  that  was 

•  ^%.      Ci      to  have  been  confidered    beforehand,  and  accounted 
^i/ytJ^^^  ^  M  upon,  before  you  gave  your  promife.     At  the  fame  lime 

'  f  yC^*ia  generous  man  will  quit  his  right  to  what  has  been 
:'Ptf^y^/  promifed  him,  when  he  finds,  that  the  promifer  can- 
r  t^t^Jl^jf^^^  '    not,  without  confiderable  detriment,  fulfil  his  engage- 

;UcA^  ^^r^"'    To  withhold  a  juft  debt,  though  the  creditor  fhould 

2r  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  recover  it  by  law,  is  equally 
unjuft,  as  in  the  cafe  of  its  being  recoverable.  The 
intention  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy  is  to  give  unfortu- 
nate debtors  an  opportunity  of  doing  juftice  to  their  cre- 

^^^_      ^  ditors."^  Thei^qrehe,  w^o  takes  the  advantage  of  his . 

'  ^TL.  ,uj^  being  cleared  by  the  ilatute  of  Bankruptcy,  and  refufes 

'yjUc*^  to  make  complete  payment  of  his  whole  debts,  whehlt 


omies  attcrw^rdg  to  be  ui  jiis  power,  is  guilty  of  the 


c/^^ft^  '^ 
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fame  fort  of  injuftice  as  the  thie£  '^nd  to  take  advan*  ^^lu^  -^  ^^ 
tage  of  fandluaries,  or  priviieged  places ;  or  of  thc^,^;jt^^^^-*^  < 
laws  in  favour  of  Members  of  either  Houfe  of  Parlia^  ^^^.^^  ^ 
ment,  to  fcreen  one's  felf,  ox  others ;  or  by  any  othei"  ^^^ 
means  to  evade,  or  allift  others  in  evading,  the  payment  ^y  f^  ^ 
of  juft  debts,  where  it  is  in  the  debtor's  power  to  make  ^^  ^'^^^ 
payment,  is  the  verjf^  fame  fpecies  of  iniquity  as  theft,'^^¥*t''^^ 
with  the  aggravation  of  the  abufe  of  law,  and  the  bale-  gii^^^^^^' 
nefs  of  taking  an  advantage  of  the  weaker.  -  ^^^*^  ^^ 

Nor  is  the  abfolute  refufal  of  a  juft  debt,  only  in-  ^/^.^^  m^  ^hJ^ 
juftice  ;  but  even  the  delay  of  payment  beyond  a  rea-^£^  li^.*^  ' 
fonable  time,  if  at  all  in  one's  power  to  m^ke  paymcnt^''*^^  wZlc. 
is  injurious  and  iniquitous.  And  all  the  prejudice  fuf-^^^^^^/^v^^ 
fered  by  the  creditor,  by  lofs  of  intereft  of  money,  or-^-*^.  y^Lu 
by  inconveniences  in  his  affairs,  though  want  of  what  ^•^*'**X^ 
he  has  a  juft  title  to,  is  juftly  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of^  J^  r^ 
the  debtor*  s^^^r^^  "0^^^^^' 

'  All  breach  of  truft,  whether  through  carelefs  negledl 
or  voluntary  embezzling  of  what  is  committed  to  one's 
care,  in  the  capacity  of  an  executor  of  the  will  of  the 
dead,  of  an  affignee,  fteward,  faftor,  deputy ;  all  pro* 
ceedings  of  this  kind,  which  are  different  from  the  con- 
duft  one  would  purfue  in  the  management  of  his  own 
concerns,  or  might  in  reafon  expeft  another  to  do  for 
liira,  are  deviations  from  redlitude,  and  the  great  rule 
of  loving  our  neighbour  with  the  fame  meafure  of  af- 
fcftion  as  ourfelves. 

In  commerce  and  traffic,  all  advantages  taken  by  dea- 
lers, againft  one  another,  beyond  what  the  one,  if  he 
were  in  the  other's  place,  would  think  juft  and  reafon- 
able;  are  iniquitous.  Of  this  kind  are  all  deceits  in 
goods,  as  putting  them  off  for  fomewhat  better  than 
they  are,  whether  that  be  done  by  concealing  their  real 
faults,  or  by  giving  them  counterfeit  advantages.  Over- 
rating of  commodities ;  that  is,  felling  them  at  fuch  a 
price,  as  will  yield  an  exorbitant  profit  to  the  feller,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  buyer,  which  (hews  in  a  very  bad 
light  all  monopolies,  efpecially  of  fuch  articles  of  com- 
merce as  are  neccffary  m  trade,  or  in  life.  All  advan- 
tages taken  by  traders  poiOeffed  of  large  capitals,  to  the 
iiurt  of  perfons  in  narrower  circumftaixces.    All  advan^ 

3  tage* 
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tages  taken  by  the  knowing,  againft  the  ignorant.  Ad* 
vantages  taken  by  the  buyer  againft  the  feller,  whether 
^  J,  of  his  ignorance  or  neceffity.  And  thofe  moft  flagrant 
iniquities  of  falfe  weights,  meafures,  or  coins  ;  with 
whatever  elfe  in  general,  niay  be  the  means  of  trans- 
ferring to  one  perfon  the  property  of  another  in  any 
manner,  which  he  who  is  the  gainer  would  think  an 
injuftice  and  hardOiip,  if  he  were  in  the  cafe  of  the 
lofer ;  all  fuch  arts  of  qommergc  are  iniquitous  and  un- 
juftiiiable, 

/&v  ♦w^l**^*^*^^^^^^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  v^i^tf  thou  wilt  ftop  here,  and  ex- 
^^^^y^  amine  thy  heart,  and  thy  life.     If  thou  haft  ever  de-r 

^^^^?*>^^*>  fired,  or  effeded,  the  prejudice  of  thy  neighbour  in  his 

property,  whether  by  means  of  power  or  craft,  as  thou 
loveft  thy  foul,  do  not  delay  one  day  to  repent,  and  re- 
form thy  fault,  and  to  make  ample  reftitution,  to  the 
injured  perfon,  to  his  heirs,  or  if  thefe  cannot  be 
found,  to  the  poor.  If  thou  goeft  down  to  the  grave 
loaded  with  the  fpoils  of  injuftice,  they  will  fink  thy 
foul  to  the  bottomlefs  pit.  For  the  Judge  of  the  world 
is  of  infinite  purity  and  juftice ;  and  will  Ihew  no  mercy 
to  the  impenitent  offender  againft  unchangeable  and 
eternal  reditude. 

Men  being  drawn  to  make  encroachments  upon  the 
property  of  others,  through  avarice  ;  it  is  evidently  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  look  into  his  own  heart,  and  find 
out  whether  the  love  of  riches  takes  up  too  much  rooni 
in  it.  And  if  he  finds,  what  I  doubt  moft  men  will  find, 
that  he  loves  riches  better  than  he  does  his  neighbour, 
that  he  has  a  greater  defire  to'  gain  wealth  than  to  be 
of  fervice  to  his  fellow-creatures,  it  is  bis  undoubted 
duty  to  conquer  the  fordid  pafiion,  and  ftrengthen  the 
generous  one.  To  this  purpofe  it  will  be  his  wifdom 
to  fet  himfelf  in  earneft  to  deep  confideration  oji  the 
evil  of  avarice,  and  the  excellence  of  juftice ;  to  earneft; 
prayer  to  heaven  for  afliftance  in  the  conqucft  of  thia 
vicious  difpofition ;  and  to  avoid  extravagance  and  pro- 
fufion,  which  are  often  the  caufe  of  the  moft  rapacious 
and  infatiable  avarice. 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  be  thought  and  fpoken  of 
according  to  his  real  charafter,    Confequently,  who* 

ever. 
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ever,  by  any  means,  direft  or  indireft,  is  the  occafion 
of  his  neighbour's  being  worfe  thought,  or  fpoken  of^ , 
than  he  deferves,  is  guilty  of  injuring  his  neighbour; 
and  all  injurious  treatment  of  a  fellow-creature  is  con- 
trary to  reditode,  and  irrconfiftent  with  the  love  we 
ought  to  have  for  our  neighbour,  which  ought  to  be 
equal  to  that  with  which  one  loves  himfelf* 

The  moil  atrocious  injury  againft  our  neighbour's  re- 
putation is,  falfe  witnefs  before  a  judge.  The  laws  of 
feveral  nations  have  condemned  the  guilty  of  this  crime 
to  fuifer  the  fame  punilhment,  to  which  the  law  expofed 
the  perfon  fworq  againft.  But  I  know  no  puniftiment 
too  ievere  for  a  crime  of  fo  black  a  nature,  and  which  , 

draws  along  with  it  fuch  horrid  confequences.  To  take  y  ^S/L^S^^ 
the  eternal  God  of  truth  to  witnefs  to  a  known  falfe-  ^*^  vt 
hood ;  to  defeat  the  very  intention  of  an  oath,  which  is 
often  the  only  poflible  means  for  the  difcovery  of  truth  ; 
to  render  airhuman  tcftimony  fufpicious ;  to  ftop  the 
courfe  of  juftice,  and  open  a  door  to  all  manner  of 
iniquity  and  violence ;  to  blaft  the  character  of  aa 
innocent  perfon  in  the  mod  public  manner,  and  in 
the  manner  the  mod  eiTedual  for  ruining  it,  as  being 
the  moil  likely  to  gain  belief  to  his  prejudice  ;  to  vio- 
late his  property,  perhaps  to  reduce  himfelf  and  his  fa- 
mily to  bqggary ;  or  to  be  the  caufe  of  paifiog  upon  him 
a  fentence  of  death  for  what  he  never  was  capable  of 
committing ;  to  take  a  falfe  oath  againft  a  perfon  before 
a  court,  is  to  be  guilty  of  fuch  black  and  complicated 
crimes  as  thefe  :  And  for  this  our  law  inflids  a  punilh- 
ment, which  a  little  money  given  the  conftables  makes 
almoil  no  punifhment ! 

To  fpread  a  falfe  report  againft  any  perfon,  is  con- 
trary to  the  love  we  ought  to  have  for  our  neighbour, 
and  to  juftice,  whether  it  be  known  to  be  fuch,  or  in- 
vented for  the  purpofe  by  the  publiQier,  or  whether  it 
be  a  mere  furmife  or  fufpicion.  To  invent  a  lie,  or 
propogate  a  known  falfehood,  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
perfon's  chara£ler,  is  taking  up  the  office  of  Satan  him- 
felf, who  is  ftyled  in  Scripture  Ae  Accufer.  But,  that 
even  inlinuations,'  and  whifpers,  or  nods  and  ftirugs,  by 
which  an  innocent  charader  may  be  blafted  or  ruined, 
pr«  wicked  and  cruel,  every  man's  confciencc  will  tcU 

him, 
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IkiiD,  if  he  will  put  it  to  himfelf^  how  he  fhould  like  to 
1)6  fo  ufed,  or  reflect  upon  the  uoeafinefs  it  gave  him,  if 
etrer  he  fufiered  in  the  fame  manner^ 

If  by  fneeriog  and  ridicule,  upon  an  innocent  infirmity, 
a  perfon  may  be  laughed  out  of  the  refpedt  and  efteem^ 
which  every  worthy  charader  deferves,  it  is  evident, 
that  fuch  wantonly  mifchievous  mirth  is  highly  unjufti* 
fiable. 

The  cruelty  of  all  pradices,  which  tend  to  lefien  the 
reputation  of  an  innocent  perfon,  appears  plainly  from 
the  value  of  reputation ;  which  i^  always  dear  lo  great 
and  worthy  minds ;  and  the  lofs  of  which  is  in  Tome 
cafes  peculiar  fatal.  The  characters  of  a  clergyn^an,  a 
governor  of  youth,  a  tradert  or  a  virgin,  are  more  deli- 
cate than  thofe  of  other  perfons.  And  whoever  is  ca^ 
pable  of  wantonly  attacking  fuch  charader«,  mud  be 
wholly  void  of  fentiment  for  his  fellow-creatures. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  vice  we  are  now  treat- 
ing of,  which  renders  this  more  atrocious,  than  that  of 
invading  our  neighbour's  property.  It  is,  that  often 
the  injured  perfon  is  robbed  of  what  is  to  him  of  inefti- 
mable  worth,  and  the  cruel  fpoiler  not  enriched  by  the 
rapine.  For  the  defamer  commonly  reaps  neither  pro- 
fit, honotkr,  nor  pleafure,  unlefs  the  indulgence  of  ma- 
lice can  be  called  a  pleafure, — which  if  it  is,  Sutan  muft 
l>e  a  very  happy  being. 

The  defamer  is  as  much  more  infamous  than  the  open 
railer,  as  the  dark  afTaffin  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
fair  challenger.  And  the  defamer  aiid  aOfallin  refemble 
one  another,  in  that  the  woqnd^  which  both  give,  prove 
often  incurable. 

-  Reader,  if  thou  makeft  it  thy  pradice  to  divert  thy- 
felf  with  mifchief,  or  to  ilrive  to  build  thy felf  an  ilU 
founded  reputation  upon  the  ruins  of  thy  neighbour's, 
or  think' ft,  by  undermining  him,  to  gel  thy  felf  into  the 
advantages  he  now  enjoys ;  remember  I  have  told  thee 
there  will  be  no  triumph  hereafter,  when  thou  comeft 
to  be  judged  for  thy  idle  words.  The  ill-gotten  advan- 
tages, thou  mayft  reap  from  thy  bafe  treachery  to  thy 
brother,  if  thou  fhouldft  be  fuccefsfal,  which  is  leldom 
the  cafe,  will  bring  a  curfe  along  with  them,  a  canker 

worm* 
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worm,  that  will  deftroy  both  them  and  thee.    And  take 
notice,  no  malicious,  envious,  or  cruel  difpofition  will 
find  any  admittance  into  the  feats  of  future  Wifs/  If 
thou  think'ft  to  be  hereafter  a  companion  of  angels  and 
fpirits  of  good  men,  refolve  in  time  to  form  thy  mind 
to  univerfal  benevolence.     Learn  to   confider  even  the 
abandoned  offender  as  ftill  a  human  creature,  the  pro- 
dudion  of  the  fame  goodnefs  which  made  thyfelf ;    as 
not  yet  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Divine  Grace,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  given  up  as  abfolutely  irrecoverable,  and, 
if  recoverable^  again  a  fit  object  for  thy  love  ;    for  thy 
Maker^s  love.     Do  not  therefore  dare  in  thy  mind  to 
hate  or  defpife,  nor  in  thy  converfation  to  reflcft,  but 
with  pity  and  humanity,  upon  even  the  real  vices  of 
thy  fellow^creature^  much  lefs  to  blacken  bis  unfpotted 
reputation.     The  day  will  come,  when  thou  (halt  (land 
-before  the  fame  judgment  feat  with  him.    He  is  not  thy 
creature,  but  God's.     Leave  him  to  God.     Is  a  fellovi^- 
creature  guilty  of  a  fault  ?    So  art  thou.     It  is  no  part 
of  thy  duty  to  inquire  into  his  faults,  or  to  lay  them 
open  to  others,   unlefs  to  prevent  the  mifchief  thou 
knoweft  he  is  preparing  to  do  another.     If  thou  art  not 
fure  of  a  fuperior  good  to  be  gained  by  difcovering  thy 
neighbour- s  faults,  why  (houldft  thou  take  upon  thee 
the  charafter  of  an  informer  ?  If  thy  neighbour  is  really 
guilty,  why  ftiouldft  thou  be  ambitious  of  the  ofBce  of 
an  executioner,  or  delight  in  la(hing  offenders  ?  If  thou 
haft  been  fo  wicked  as  bafely  to  Itab  the  reputation  of 
thy  innocent  fellow-creature,  I  charge  thee,  as  thou 
lovcft  thy  foul,  that  thou  endeavour  to  heal  up  the 
wound  thou  haft  made.     Take  care,  that  every  fingle 
perfon,  be  the  number  ever  fo  great,  AvKofc  ear  thou 
haft  abufed,  be  fet  right  with  refpeft  to  the  charadler 
of  the  innocent.     If  thofe,  whofe  minds  thou  haft  poi- 
foned,  have  communicated  the  venom  to  others;    be 
fure  to  trace  the  wicked  lie,  the  fpawn  of  thy  own  foul 
tongue,  through  all  its  doublings,  and  deftroy  it,  that  it 
may  fpread  its  deadly  influence  no  farther.    Take  fhame 
to  thyfelf,  and  do  Juftice  to  innocence.     Thou  hadft 
better  fuffer  (hame  now,  than  hereafter  before  God,  an- 
gels, and  men. 

Z.  It 
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It  is  plainly  coatrary  to  tho  ben^olent  aSedbion  we 
ought  to  have  for  our  feUow-creature,  to  put  bitn  to  any 
pain  or  diftrefe  of  body,-  as  by  beating,  wounding,  or 
ma>ming,  uxilefs  in  felf-defence,  when  unjuilly  attaeked  ; 
in  lawful  war ;  er  in  cafe  of  his  having  deferved  cer- 
poral  correftioR,  and  if  we  are  authorifed  by  a  juft  law 
to  inflidt,  or  caufe  it  to  be  inflided  upon  him. 

If  it  be  contrary  to  the  affedion  we  ought  to  have 
for  our  neighbour,  to  put  him  to  bodily  pain  needlefsly, 
or  unjuftly,  it  is  much  more  fo,  to  deprive  him  of  life^ 
unlefs  he  has  forfeited  it  according  to  law. 

This  injury  is  fo  much  the  more  atrocious,  as  it  is 
irreparable.  And  it  feems  to  me  very  ttiuch  to  be 
doubted,  whether  human  authority  ought  in  veafon  to 
be  extended  to  the  pardon  of  the  murder  of  the  inno- 
cent. Scripture  is  exprefs,  *^  that  he  who  fheds  man's 
"  blood,  by  man  (hall  his  blood  be  (hed/' 

There  feems  to  be  in  this  crime  fomewhat  peculiarly 
oflfenfive  to  Heaven^  in  that  the  Divine  Providence  does 
fo  often,  by  moil  ftriking  and  wonderful  interpofitions, 
bring  the  authors  of  it  to  light  in  a  manner  different 
from  what  happens  in  other  cafes.     For,  of  the  num- 
bers, who  lofe  their  lives  by  violence,  it  is  remarkable^ 
that  the^e  are  few  inftances  of  the  murderer's  efcaping. 
That  in  fo  great  and  wicked  a  city  as  Londorij  for  ex- 
ample, there  fliould  not  every  year  be  many  people 
miffing,  being  made  away  with  fecrctly,  and  the  au- 
^thors  of  their  death  never  found,  is  very  remarkable. 
^  'rj^:;,^^Wc  find  that  often  the  fagacity  of  dogs,  and  other  ani- 
^TJTy''^^TCi^h^  and  even  inanimate  things,  have  been  the  occafion 
r  ^^  '^^^bf  bringing  this  foiri  crime  to  light.      But  the  moft 
^^  ^Jj«^^    common  means  of  the  difcovery  of  bloody  deeds  has  been 
^.,.,^fvt^^5/*^!^onfcience,  which  acting  the  part  of  a  torturer,  has 
J     ^^,<p^lforced  the  tongue,  through  extremity  of  anguifti,  to  dif- 
^^^rf^*^^^         clofe  the  fecrety  which  no  other  but  itfelf  could  bring 
9LSiA^  --^to  light. 

^  ^^^      It  being  by  pride  and  paffion,  that  men  are  incited  to 

fr^^^xe^L  break  loofe  upon  one  -another  in  ads  of  violence,  it  is 

plain,  that  the  bed  method  of  preventing  our  falling 
into  them  is,  by  fubduipg  thofe  fatal  paffions,  which 
tranfport  us  beyond  the  power  and  ufe  of  reafon.    And 
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if  nothing  tends  more  to  inflanje  every  paffion,  than  the  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  how  cautious  ought  we  to  be  oi:  iam^  '^♦^^^ry 
indulging  the  maddening  draught,  which  may  drive  ua^^^^.^^.^^^^^ 
upon  extravagances,  we  could  not  in  our  cooler  hours  /      ^ 

believe  ourfeives  capable  of?  Cruelty,  even  to  the  brute:  "'*^# 
creation,  is  altogether  unjuftifiable,  much  more  to  owx-^  £u^^ 
fellow-creatures.  Nor  can  any  thinking  perfon  believe  .-^T;  "2^ 
it  poffible,  that  a  mind  difpofed  to  barbarity,  or  inlenfi-  '  y  j  / 
ble  of  the  miferies  of  our  fellow-beings,  can  be  at  all  fit  ^  ^''^T^'iZ. 
for  a  future  ftate,  in  which  goodnefs  is  to  prevail.        -^.U^i^^jt^^*^^ 

A  wife  man  will  dread  the  beginning  of  quarrels.,,/" 
For  no  one  knows  ^where  a  quarrel,  once  begun,  may 
end.  None  of  us  knows  how  much  of  the  evil  fpirit  is 
either  in  himfelf  or  in  his  adverfary.  And  he,  who  be-' 
gins,  is  in  conicience  anfwerable  for  all  the  confequences* 
Nor  was  there  ever  a  falling  out  without  folly,  at  leaft  on 
one  fide,  if  not  on  both.  Were  one  fure  the  word  th^t 
was  to  happen  would  be  the  rufiling  of  his  own  or  his 
neighbour's  temper,  or  the  difcompofing  of  their  fpirits, 
even  that  cannot  be  without  guilt.  And  is  an  empire 
of  confequence  enough  to  make  any  thinking  man  offend 
God^  and  endanger  his  or  his  neighbour's  foul?  Trcm- 
T)le,  reader,  at  the  thought  of  being  fuddenly  fnatched 
away,  (as  nothing  is  more  common  than  fudden  death) 
and  fent  into  the  world  of  fpirits,  hot  from  a  conteft  with 
a  fellow-creature,  and  fellow-chriftian. 

Hurting  our  neighbour's  health  by  tempting  him  to 
be  guilty  of  intemperance,  is  as  really  contrary  to  that 
affeftion  we  ought  to  have  for  him,  as  wounding,  or 
poifoning  him.  It  is  no  more  an  alleviation  of  the  guilt 
of  feducing  him  into  debauchery,  that  it  may  not  cut 
him  off  in  Jefs  than  feveral  years,  (which  is  likewife 
more  than  can  be  certainly  affirmed)  than  it  is  lefs 
murder  to  poifon  in  the  Italian  manner,  than  with  a 
dofe  of  arfenic.  But  to  lead  a  fellow-creature  into  a 
courfe  of  debauchery  is,  as  above  obferved,  poifoning 
both  foul  and  body  at  once. 

To  grieve,  afflid,  or  terrify  a  fellow-creature  need- 
lefsly,  or  unjuftly,  is  injuring  him  as  to  bisibul.  And 
the  anguiQi  of  the  mind  being  more  feverely  felt,  than 
bodily  pain,  the  inflicting  the  former  upon  an  innocent 
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/  ^Im^  ^*^**^rfon  is  a  greater  aft  of  cruelty.     It  is  therefore  Ihock- 

^ffX^y^^'^-^^    ^'^S  ^^  think  how  one  half  of  mankind  fport  with  the 

-  /  ^   anguifh  of  the  other.     How  little  they  make  the  cafe  of 

^'U^^y%.  their  fellow-creatures  their  own,  or  confider  what  they 

i/?>  ^0  mull  fuffer  from  their  wicked  afperfions,  mifreprefenta- 

tions,  and  oppreffive  and  injurious;  treatment ;    which 

bring  a  pain  proportioned  to  the  fenfibility  of  the  fuf- 

fcrer.     And  every  dne  knows,  that  the  delicacy  of  fome 

y      minds  renders  them  as  different  from  others,  as  the  tern- 

^jSo^  ^i^ftti^^x  of  the  lamb  is  meeker  than  that  of  the  tiger. 

^.  r     But  the  moft  direft  injury  againft  the  fpiritual  part 

'  ^''f^^^'*'c)f  our  fellow-creature  is,  leading  him  into  vice;  whc- 

J^'/f/V^ther  that  be  done  by  means  of  felicitation  ;  by  artfully 

^"^^^        impofing  on  his  judgment  j   by  powerful  compulQon  ;. 

'Cd^u%^Au^\  c)r  hy  prevailing  example, 

jj   \s      i^        Some  tempers  are  fo  impotently  duftile,  that  they  can 

*fh4n^^\  refufe  nothing  to  repeated  folicitation.     Whoever  takes 

.  ^^j£<I,lhe  advantage  of  fuch  perfons,  is  guilty  of  the  loweft 

'^  J    bafcnefs.     Yet  nothing  is  more  common,  than  for  the 

\Xxi.^^^  ^'  debauched  part  of  our  fex  to  ftievv  their  heroifm  by  a 

,  y^O  ji/»^^^  poor  triumph  over  weak,  eafy,  thoughtlefs  woman  I   no- 

/^ — '^^  thing  more  frequent,  than  to  hear  them  boaft  of  the 

y    /     -ji^^uin  of  that  virtue,  of  which  it  ought  to  be  their  pride 

^d^  to  be  the  defenders.     "  Poor  fool !    flie  loved  me.  and 


»*•  ^^"  therefore  could  refufe  me  nothing."     Bafe  coward  ! 

Ki^l^^^^^^'^^^Doft  thou  boaft  thy  conqueft  over  one,  who,  by  thy  own 
^■^U '^•^'••♦•^onft  fllon,  was  difabled  for  refiftance,  difabled  by  her 
V^^^^^^nf^ffeftion  for  thy  worthlefs  felf  ?  Does  affcdion  deferve 
(>  ^-ff^  f^oh  a  return  ?  Is  fuperior  underftanding,  or  rather 
\n^m/v^  deeper  craft,   to  be  ufed  againft  thoughleCs  iimplicity  ; 

tt^v*A/v<M'*^     and  its  (hameful  fuccefs  to  be  boaftcd  of?    Doft  thou 
[^^^^^^^^^  ^prid^  ihylelf,  that  thou  haft  had  art  enough  to  decoys 
.   a/.]    the  harmlefs  lamb  to  thy  hand,  that  thou  mighteft  flied 
'/^^  ^K-its  blood  ? 

^^^^^^^  To  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good,  is  in  Scripture  ftig- 

^  ^  matized  with  a  curfe^     And  to  put  out  the  bodily  eyes  is 

^^^^H^Yt*^^*^.jiot  fo  great  an  injury,  as  to  miflead,  or  extinguifh  the 

underftanding,  and  impofe  upon  the  judgtnent  in  matter* 
of  right  and  wrong.  Whoever  is  guilty  of  this  inhu- 
man and  diabolical  wickednefs,  may  in  reafon  expedt 
to  have  the  foul,  he  has  been  the  ruin  of^  required  here- 
after at  his  handsi  1  am 
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I  am  very  fufpicious,  that  many  perfons  ia  eminent 
ftations  have  very  little  notion  of  their  being  highly 
criminal  in  the  fight  of  God,  in  fetting  a  bad  example 
before  the  reft  of  mankind.  No  perfon,  who  thinks  at 
all,  can  doubt,  whether  it  is  juftifiable  to  advifc,  or  force 
others  to  be  guilty  of  vice.  But  if  there  is  a  way  in- 
comparably more  effecSual  and  alluring,  by  which  peo- 
ple are  more  powerfully  drawn  into  wickednefs ;  furely 
that  is  more  mifchievous  and  hurtful,  and  ought  mcil 
carefully  to  be  avoided. 

Of  all  tyraqny,  none  is  fo  inhuman,  as  where  men 
ufe  their  power  over  others,  to  force  them  into  wicked- 
nefs. The  bloody  perfecutor^  who  ufes  threats  and 
puniftiments,  prifons,  racks,  and  fires,  to  compel  the  un- 
;happy  fuflFerer  to  make  Ihipwreck  of  faith,  and  give  up 
truth  and  a  good  confcience  ;  the  corrupt  minifter,  or 
candidate,  who  bullies  the  unhappy  dependent  into  the 
perjured  vote  j  thcf;?,  and  fuch  like,  are  in  the  way  to- 
ward being  qualified  for  becoming  furies  and  fiends  in 
the  lower  regions.  For  who  is  fo  fit  for  the  place  of  a 
tormentor,  to  ftand  among  evil  fpirits,  and  plunge  the 
emerging  fouls  deeper  in  hell-flames,  than  lie,  who,  on 
earth,  made  it  his  infernal  employment,  to  ihrufl:  his 
fellow-creatures  into  thole  i^yays,  which  lead  down  to 
the  chambers  of  dcftruftion  ? 

Reader,  if  thou  haft  ever  been  th^  caufe  of  a  fjllow- 
creature's  guilt ;  if  thou  haft,  by  force  or  art,  bcitraycd 
a  wretched  foul  into  vice,  and  acted  the  part  cf  an  agent 
of  Satan ;  I  charge  thee  on  thy  foul,  put  not  oft' thy  re- 
pentance for  an  hour.  Prevent,  if  poflible,  the  final  ruin 
thy  curfed  arts  tend  to  bring  upon  a  human  creature. 
Endeavour  to  open  the  eyes,  which  thou  haft  clofcd  ; 
to  enlighten  the  underftanding  thou  haft  blinded  ;  and 
to  lead  again  into  the  right  way  the  htl,  tho;j  halt 
taught  to  wander  from  it.  If  thou  Vvilc  go  to  delhuc- 
tion,  why  fliouldft  thou  drag  others  with  thee  ?  if  ihy 
ambition  prompts  thee  to  ruin  thy  own  foul,  fpare  that 
of  thy  poor  fellow-creature,  w^ho  has  no  concern  with 
thy  fchemes.  Muft  thy  brother  have  a  place  in  the  in- 
fernal regions,  to  get  thee  a  place  at  Court?  Take  back 
the  damning  bribe  j    prevent  the  perjured  vote  :    think 
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how  thou  wilt  bear  the  eternal  bowlings  of  a  fpirit,  by 
thy  temptations  funk  to  irrecoverable  perdition. 

Befides  the  general  duty  of  benevolence  to  all,  who- 
partake  of  the  fame  common  nature,  which  is  indifpen- 
fably  neceflary  in  the  nature  of  things  toward  the  very 
being' of  fociety,  in  the  prefent  ft  ate,  and  for  fitting  us 
for  entering  into  a  more  extenfive  focicty  hereafter ;  be- 
fides the  geperal  benevolence  we  owe  to  all  our  fellow - 
creaturi^  it  is  evident,  that  we  owe  particular  duties  to 
particular  perfons,  according  to  the  relations  and  con- 
nexions we  have  with  them.  This  propriety  is  founded 
in  the  nature  of  things*,  and  is  felf-evident.  It  is  as  plain, 
that  reverence  to  fuperiors,  fpr  example,  is  proper,  as  that 
all  the  angles  of  a  plain  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
ones.  It  IS  as  evident,  that  the  contempt  of  one  really 
fuperior  to  us,  would  be  wrong,  as  that  it  would  bq 
wrong  to  fay  that  twice  two  are  eqpal  to  fifty. 

The  firft,  and  moft  important  of  all  relative  focial 
duties,  is  that  which  we  owe  to  our  country.  That  we 
ought  to  ftudy  the  intereft  of  our  country,  is  plain 'from 
confidering,  that  the  love  of  our  families,  and  even  felf- 
love,  cannot  be  purfued,  or  eft:ablifhed,  on  any  rational 
footing,  but  what  will  extend  to  that  of  our  country  (for 
it  is  impoffible  for  all  families  and  individuals  to  be 
happy  in  a  ruined  country)  and  from  confidcring,  that, 
if  no  perfon  loved  his  country,  but  every  individual  was 
indifferent  about  its  intereft,  no  country  could  fubfift  j 
but  the  world  muft  quickly  come  to  an  end. 

The  virtue  of  patnotifin  is  moft  indifpeqfable  in  per- 
fons in  high  ftations,  whofe  rank  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  of  important  fcrvice  to  the  public  in- 
tereft. Thefe  ought  to  confider  themfelves  as  general 
protestors  and  fathers,  to  whofe  care  the  reft  of  mankind 
are  by  Divine  Providence  committed ;  and  ought  to 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  betraying  fo  awful  a  truft. 
And  the  intereft  of  a  country  cchfifts  briefly  in  its  be- 
ing properly  fecured  againft  enemies  ;  in  its  being 
governed  by  good  laws,  duly  executed ;  in  its  being  fe- 
cured in  its  liberties,  civil  and  religious,  the  boundaries 

*  Se«  the  firft  Section  of  this  tliird  book, 
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of  which  laft  cannot  be  too  ample,  though  the  former  A*^  «<> -- -^-^ 


may  eafily  be  extended  to  licentioufnefs,  as  is  at  prefent-^7** 
inoft  flagrantly  the  cafe  in  England^    in  its  being  kept  il^C^  '''^CL 
under  fuch  a  police,  and  fuch  regulations,  as  may  tend,^^^>4.  .^  >^ 
to  promote  health,  virtue,  public  and  private,  and  Tetl     ^       /"     ^ 
religion  ;   in  a  due  encouragement  of  commerce,  agri-  **?"'/   -  • 
puhure,  manufaftures,  learning  and  arts.     Whatever  ^^ "^^r  '^^'^ 
nation  can  be  the  better  for  the  encouragement  of,  or^,^/^-^  ^^^^ 
the  worfe  if  difcouraged,  is  the  province  of  governors     ^  ^.^^Ji 
to  be  perfed  matters  of,  and  to  fee  effeftual  means  ufed    ^  /-A*^ 
for  carrying  into   execution   every   falutary   fcheme.**^    *      **^ 
With  refpecSt  to  the  health  of  a  people,  foe  example,  7>«^».^>.^/^^'*^" 
the  duty  of  governors  is  not  only  to  take  all  poffible  care  ^^z6 .    /^.^,,i<^ 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  infedions  from  foreign  parts,  ^     ^^  jj,. 
but  that  the  people  have  it  not  in  their  power,  by  the  ufe^  ^^^^it^i 
of  unwholefbme  prcvifions  of  any  kind,  to  hurt  their  ton-^  Z^h^^  ^^ 
ftitutions,  to  the  infeebling  and  enervating  of  the  race,     ^^^.   ^^ 
as  is  naoli  atrocioufly  and  extenfively  the  cafe  at  pcefent'tt2iiil^       .  1, 
in  England^  by  means  of  too  low-priced  fpirituous  li"X<r>»^'^^^ 

quors.     Again,  it  is  unqueftionably  the  diity  of  gover-    • ^^^ 

nors  to  fee  to  it,  that  there  be  no  encouragement  given 

to  idlenefs,  or  debauchery ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 

all  vices  hurtful  to  fociety  be  liable  to  every  kind  of 

difcouragement.     That  there  be  fomething  found  for 

every  creature  to  do,  who  has  any  meafure  of  health  or 

ilrength,  that  all  excufe  for  idlenefs  may  be  removed, 

and  the  crime  of  doing  nothing  be  feverely  puni(hable.    . 

That  lewdnefs  and  proilitution  be  at  leaft  diiven  from  jfZ^ja  ^^^ 

appearing  in  public  without  fliame  or  reltraint,  to  the  ^^^ 

corrupting  of  the  youth  of  a  nation.     Tnat  marriage,  -^  ^_^^ 

the  main  fupport  of  ftates,  be  in  the  mod  effe6tual  man-  ^^    .      *^ 

ner  encouraged,  and  colibacy^  antr  routuic  age  (cine  or  ^y.  ^ 

That  all  poffible  encourage-/*!*^  ^J/  ^-^^ 
ment  be  given  to  every  perfon  who  enriches  or  adorns  his:^^^  •-•^^^ 
country  by  any  valuable  difcovery,  or  noble  produftion,  J^/I^iwi 
in  arts,  or  fciences,  and  particularly  to  thofe,  whofe  liter-V  ^  ~^ 
;iry  labours  tend  to  the  advancement  of  public  and  pri-'j;^ 
vate  virtue,  and  religion.  Whatever  tends  to  the  increafe  r^^^^ 
of  luxury  and  extravagance,  ought  to  be  laid  under  fe..,./^^^:^^^*^; 
wrc  reftraints,  and  heavy  taxes ;  as  in  general  all  taxe^  . />i 
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ought  to  fall  on  the  luxury  and  fuperfiuity  of  life,  while 
induftry  and  frugality  efcape  free- 
To  underlland  thoroughly  all  thefe  particulars,  and 
to  endeavour  to  promote  and  improve  them,  is  tho  pro- 
per calling  of  pcrfons  of  rank  and  weight  in  a  nation. 
And  whoever  makes  no  other  advantage  of  a  high  fta- 
tion,  than  to  plunder  his  country  to  gratify  his  avarice, 
to  raifc  himfelf  and  his  creatures  tp  aflluence,  or  to  in- 
dulge fenfuality,  is  unworthy  of  the  honourable  rank 
he  holds  ;  is  a  treacherous  betrayer  of  his  facred  truft ; 
and  inftead  of  honour  deferves  the  contempt  of  all  men 
of  virtue  and  public  fpirit.  For  the  true  dignity  of 
high  life  confifts  in  a  fuperior  elevation  of  mind  ;  more  ! 

extenlive  improvements  in  knowledge  ;  a  greater  con- 
tempt of  whatever  is  unworthy  ;  a  more  enlarged  bene- 
volence to  mankind ;  a  more  uncorrupted  integrity  ; 
'  and  a  more  fublime  way  of  thinking,  fpeaking,  and  ad- 
ing,  than  is  to  be  feen  in  other  men.  Whoever  is  not  it\ 
thefe  refpefts  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  may  be 
licher,  but  can  with  no  propriety  of  fpeech  be  faid  to 
be  greater,  than  others.  For  it  is  not  the  drefs,  the  fta- 
tion,  or  the  fortune,  but  the  mind,  that  is  the  man# 
Therefore  a  little  mind  makes  a  mean  man  j  a  great 
mind  a  great  man. 

Though  it  is  chiefly  by  the  great,  that  the  intereft  of 
a  nation  is  to  be  confulied  and  fupported,  it  is  certain, 
that  every  perfon  has  it  in  his  power  to  ferve  his  coun- 
try lefs  or  more.  Whoever  j)lants  a  tree,  inclofes  a  field, 
builds  a  houfe,  is  the  caufe  of  a  child's  being  brought  i 

into  the  world,  and  educated  for  becoming  a  valuable 
member  of  fociety ;  whoever,  in  ftiort,  fills  a  ufeful  place 
in  life,  ferves  his  country  more  than  five  hundred  of 
thofe  idle  reclufes,  and  holy  drones,  with  which  popifli 
countries  fwarm.  Efpecially,  men  of  abilities,  in  the 
moft  private,  ftation^  are  capable  of  ferving  their  coun- 
try, if  not  by  adion,  yet  by  fuggefting  ufeful  hints  to 
thofc,  whofe  ftations  give  them  an  opportunity  of  adion; 
and  of  improving,  by  their  convcrfation  and  writing^'j 
the  minds  and  manners  of  their  countrymen. 

The  true  love  of  our  country  will  fhew  itfelf  in  our 
preferring  the  public  to  our  own  private  intereft/  where- 

ever 
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ver  they  come  in  competition.  In  a  confcientious  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  though  to  our  ovrn  particular  difad- 
vantage.  In  a  proper  reverence  to  our  governors,  cfpe- 
cially  the  fapreme  ;  even  in  cafes  v/here  we  do  not  fee 
enough,  fas  how  ftiould  perfons  in  private  ftations  ?)  to 
be  able  to  explain  to  ourfelves,  or  others,  the  wifdom 
of  all  their  meafures. 

It  is  with  a  thorough  concern,  I  carvnot  help  remark* 
ing  here,  that  the  very  contrary  of  all  this  feems  to  be 
the  rule,  by  which  the  people  of  £77f/b/Zc'/ coodudl ;them- 
felves  in  the  prefent  age.  Is  it  not  notorious,  that  the 
virtue  of  public  fpirit  is  become  little  elfe  than  a  fubjedt 
of  ridicule  ?  That  venality  has  poifoncd  all  ranks,  from 
the  bribed  voter  in  a  country-borough,  upwards  to  the 
candidate  for  a  place  in  the  great  aflembiy  of  the  na- 
tion ?  The  enormous  expences  bellowed,  and  horrible 
perjury  committed,  in  carrying  eleclions ;  with  the 
numerous  controverted  elections  which  are  from  time  to 
time  the  fubjeiJl  of  examination  before  the  houfe ;  and 
the  variety  of  regulations  found  neceflary  to  be  made 
for  reft  raining  bribery  and  corruption  (though  the  moft 
effedtual  regulation,  I  mean,  of  voting  in  all  cafes  by 
bailor,  which  the  wife  ftates  of  antiquity  found  necef- 
fary,  has  not  been  tried)  all  this  fhews  too  fljgrantly^ 
to  what  a  fatal  extent  this  ruinous  and  deftruftive  mif*- 
chief  reaches.  Nor  is  there  any  hope  of  an  effedoal 
cure  for  the  evil,  while  fuch  a  pernicious  maxim  in  po- 
litics as  the  following  is  held,  I  had  almoll  faid,  efta- 
bliflied  ;  That  it  is  lawful  to  bribe  for  the  good  of  the 
nation,  (as  they  very  improperly  fpfak)  in  order  to  be 
on  even  terms  with  the  enemies  of  the  nation.  The 
Jacobite,  or  Tory  party  (fay  our  politicians)  will  get 
themfelves  elcfted  into  parliament  by  bribery:  Why 
mult  not  the  gentlemen  of  revolution-principles  endea- 
vour to  defeat  them  by  the  fame  means  ?  To  expofe 
this  fatal  doctrine,  which  is  fometimes  defended  by 
very  well-meaning  men,  let  it  be  confidered,  firft,  that 
jacobitifm,  or  Toryifm,  in  the  fouth^^n  part  of  the  na- 
tion, is  in  fact  little  niore  than  another  word  for  the 
party  who  are  out,'  anid  would  be  in.  There  are  few 
infea  of  the  leatl  fenfe,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  on 

this 
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this  fide  the  Highlands  of  Scotland^  who  do  in  fober  ear- 
ned wifti  to  fee  a  papift  on  the  Briti/lr  throne.  Slavery, 
civil  and  religious,  will  not  go  down  with  thofc  who 
have  long  enjoyed  the  fweets  of  liberty.  And  if  Jaco- 
bitifm  and  Toryifm  be  little  more  than  a  bugbear,  and 
the  virtue  of  a  people,  the  only  fure  foundation  of  go- 
vernnnent  and  national  happinefs,  is  to  be  corrupted  and 
ruined  by  a  contention  between  two  fets  of  men,  either 
of  which  might  be  as  likely  to  purfue  the  interpft  of  the 
nation  as  the  other,  it  is  plain,  that  both  fides  are  guilty ; 
the  pretended  Whigs,  who  are  in,  and  the  pretended 
Tories,  who  are  out ;  it  being  equally  contrary  to  vir- 
tue, and  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  bribe  for  one  fide 
as  for  another.  But,  fuppofing  the  cafe  to  be  exadly 
as  firft  put,  and  that  all,  who  pretend  to  be  difaffeded, 
were  really  fo  in  their  hearts ;  and  that  their  inclina- 
tion, and  their  power,  to  fubvert  the  conftitution,  were 
much  greater  than  they  are  ;  it  is  evident,  that  to  do 
a  pofitive  evil,  that  an  uncertain  good  may  come,  is  di« 
redly  contrary  both  to  reafon  and  religion.  For  the 
real  friends  of  liberty  to  oppofe  the  enemies  of  our 
country,  by  bribery  and  cqrruption,  is  diredly  iniquitous 
and  impious.  For,  to  proceed  in  that  manner  is  to  con*^ 
found  the  immutable  nature  of  right  and  wrong,  to 
throw  down  the  facred  barriers,  eflabliflied  by  Divine 
authority  for  guarding  the  awful  laws  of  virtue  from 
yiolation,  which  a^e  to  be  held  in  the  utmoft  reverence, 
and  on  no  account  to  be  broke  through,  if  not  only  a  king- 
dom (hould  fuffer  a  revolution ;  but  if  the  folar  fyftem, 
or  whole  vifible  univerfe,  were  to  go  to  wreck.  For 
one  ad  of  perjury,  or  other  grofs  deviation  from  virtue^ 
is  more  oppofite  to  the  Divine  Nature,  and  oeconom;^ 
of  the  world,  than  the  extindion  of  a  thoufand  funs, 
with  the  deftrudion  of  all  their  planets.  But  befides 
all  this,  what  can  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  talk. of  fup- 
porting  a  ilate  by  vice,  -  the  very  means  which  have 
proved  the  ruin  of  all  the  dates  that  ever  have  funk  ; 
and  without  which  no  ftate  could  be  brought  to  ruin  ? 
Alas,  does  it  become  fuch  poor  fliort-fighted  creatures 
as  we  are,  to  projed  fchemes  for  ourfelves,  to  violate 
Che  eternal  laws  of  virtue,  in  or4er,  forfooth,  to  put  it 
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in  the  power  of  Divine  Providence  to  do  what  it  could 
not  without  our  affillance?  .Can  any  politician  tbinkp 
that  promoting  bribery  or  perjury  are  likely  to  gain  us 
the  Divine  Protedion  ?  or  that  the  kingdom  can  ftand^ 
independent  of  the  Divine  Protedlion?  or  that  it  caa 
ftand  without  virtue  ?  Thcfe  are  deplorable  expedients. 
Like  opiates  in  an  acute  diftemper,  they  lull  things 
into  peace  for  a  fhort  time,  while  they  flowly,  but  furely, 

wear  out  the  ftrength  and  vitals  of  the  conftitution. 

O  virtue  I  O  my  country  ! 

Is  it  not  alfo  notorious,  that  the  bulk  of  our  laws, 
through  the  criminal  negligence,  or  timidity,  of  thofc, 
in  whofe  hands  the  executive  power  is  lodged,  and 
through  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  people,  who  feem  to 
think  it  the  privilege  of  free-born  Engli/bmen  to  break 
their  own  laws,  are^  inftead  of  a  neceifary  reftraint,  be- 
come a  mere  bugbear  ?  Above  all  things,  that  law-ma- 
kers are  fometimes  law-breakers,  is  a  fhocking  accufa- 
tion  to  be  laid  againft  perfons  in  eminent  ftations. 
That  the  fame  perfons  in  their  legiflative  capacity 
Ihould  concur  to 'the  making  of  regulations  for  the  fup« 
preffion  of  the  deftrudive  practices  of  fmuggling,  gam- 
ing, unduly  influencing  elections,  and  the  like,  and  in 
their  private  capacity  (hould  be  the  promoters  of  thofe 
ruinous  vices  ;  is  doing  what  they  can  to  turn  govern- 
ment into  a  farce,  and  reduce  a  nation  to  a  itate  of 
anarchy,  ^ 

Is  it  not  monftrous,  that,  by  means  of  the  madnefs 
and  infolence  of  party,  fuch  a  degree  of  arrogant  and 
feditious  virulence  is  worked  up  in  the  fpirits  of  the 
people,  that  the  lowed  of  the  mob  thinks  himfelf  wife 
enough  to  take  to  taik  the  governors  of  the  date,  and 
aflumes  the  liberty,  over  his  cups,  to  rail  at  the  legifla- 
tors  of  his  country  ;  by  which  means,  the  beft  conftitu- 
tioned  kingdom  upon  earth  feems  haftening  to  a  ilate 
of  confufion ;  while  the  people^s  reverence  for  lawful 
authority,  whereby  obedience  fubfifts,  is  deftroyed,  the 
meafures  of  government  are  embarrafled ;  and  our  go- 
vernors difcou raged  from  attempting  to  alter,  or  new- 
model  any  thing,  that  maybe  amifs  ;  iince  nothing  can 
be  done  without  clamour  and  difturbance,  and  laws, 
* '  w"hen 
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when  enafted,  are,  through  the  petverfenefs  of  the  peo- 
ple, of  very  little  efficacy. 

Thefe  are  not  the  effeds  of  the  love  of  our  country. 
Nor  the  infamous  pradicje  of  fmuggling,  and  other  mean 
arts,  by  which  the  laws  fpr  raifing  a  revenue  for  defray- 
ing the  neceflary  expenccs  of  government,  are  evadeti. 
Yet  it  is  notorious,  that  the  avowed  principal  of  num- 
bers of  perfons  in  trade,  is,  That  all  is  well  got,  that  is 
got  by  cheating  the  king,  as  they  abfurdly  talk.  For 
defrauding  the  public  revenue,  is  in  effed  defrauding 
the  people,  who  pay  it,  and  making  it  neceflary  for  the 
government  to  lay  additional  taxes,  and  to  clog  and  in- 
cumber trade  and  induftry,  to  make  up  the  deficiencies 
occafioncd  by  the  depredations  of  a  fet  of  lawlefs  people, 
the  plague  and  ruin  of  fair  traders.  It  is  amazirg, 
that  rational  creatures  can  contrive  fo  effedually  to  blind 
their  reafon,  and  ftupify  their  confcience,  as  to  bring 
themfelves  to  argue,  that  though  it  is  confeffedly  unjufti- 
fiable  and  wicked  in  a  fon  to  difobey  his  parent,  yet 
there  is  no  harm  in  difobeying  that  authority,  which  is 
higher  than  the  parental,  I  mean,  that  of  the  law  of 
the  land;  that,  though  it  is  wrong  to  cheat  or  lie,  there 
is  no  harm  in  taking  a  falfe  oath  at  the  cuftom-houfe, 
by  which  the  guilt  of  perjury  is  incurred  ;  the  reve- 
nue, or  more  properly  the  nation,  robbed ;  and  the 
fair  trader  injured. 

J  People  may  deceive  themfclves,  as  they  pleafe  :  But 
there  is  hardly  any  worfe  Tpecies  of  vice,  than  difobe- 
dience  and  jnfolencc  to  fupreme  lawful  authority. 
Nor  will  any  perfon  be  fit  for  a  future  ttate  of  peace, 
regularity,  and  perfect  obedience  to  the  univerfal  Go- 
vernor, (without  which  there  can  be  no  happinefs)  who 
has  in  this  ftate  habituated  himfelf  to  lawlefs  oppoQtion 
and  contempt  of  government. 

To  raife  an  oppolition  or  rebellion  in  a  country  againft 
the  fupreme  authority,  except  uponmoft  powerful  caufes 
andmotives,  is  a  crime  ot  as  horrid  and  complicated 
a  kind,  as  any  to  which  human  wickednefs  is  capable 
of  proceeding.  For  the  confequcnces  of  a  general  diftur- 
ibancein  a  ftate,  are  the  perpetration  of  all  kinds  of 
iniquity.    And  where   fo   dreadful  a  confequence   is 

forefeen^ 
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forefeen,  it  is  evident,  nothing  lefs  than  the  prevention ) 
of  a  total  fubverfion  of  rights  and  privileges,  civil  and ^ 
religious,  of  which  the  laft  is  much  the  moft  impor-j 
tant,  is  a  fufBcient  plea  for  difturbing  the  general  peace.  I 

This  was  confeffedly  the  cafe  at  the  Revolution  in 
i6S8.  But  thofe  men,  who  dehght  in  mifreprefenting 
a  government,  and  making  them  odious  and  vile  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  do  all  they  can  to  thwart  and 
cmbarrals  their  meafures,  merely  becaufe  themfelves 
have  no  thare  in  the  emoluments  of  place  and  power^ 
are  the  pefts  of  fociety. 

One  of  the  greeted  curfes  of  our  nation,  and  of  K-  ^ 
berty  in  general,  is  that  of  our  unhappy  divifions  and«^^  /-U^ 
parties  in  religion  and  politics.     As  for  the  firft,  it  is  a  ^^g^^/L*-^*^*^ » ^ 
fubjed  of  too  ferious  and  important  a  nature  to  be  made^^^  '^^^^^^^/jtuL. 
a  mere  badge  of  faftion,  or  a  bone  of  contention.    The   T^j^  U-^^hLu, 
defign  of  religion  is  to  improve  and  dignify  our  natures^  4^^^^      /;• 
.to  corred  our  errors  in  judgment,  and  to  regulate  our  ^^fcu- <»*«' ^^f^ 
lives.     And  whoever  applies  it  as  a  tool  of  ftate,  as  ^^  ui^    ^u^i/J^ 
artifice  for  aggrandizing  himfclf  or  his  friends,  and  a^^*^    j^^    • 
cloke  to  conceal  his  fecular  views,  is  guilty  of  pr6fti-^>^?^:^^^»*y^ 
tuting  the  moft  facred  thing  in  the  world  to  the  vilelt.''**<>^**'^^  ^^ 
ufes.     As  for  political  parties,  it  is  notorious,  that  thofe  .^^^Jij 
who  aflume  to  themfelves  the  moft  fplendid  titles  of  be-'  ::=:^ - 
ing  on  the  patriot  fiide,  or  country-intereft,  and  againft  /^7^^^^  "^^ 
the  court,  as  their  cant  is,  generally  make  a  clamour  ^^ft^^t^^^t*.**^ 
for  prdtended  liberty,  and  the  good  of  their  country, /;t^^r"/Jt^^^/^ 
only  to  have  their  mouths  ftopped  with  a  place  or  a  pen-  u     %;ft^,^^^K 
iion  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  ftand  up     *** 
in  defence  of  all  the  meafures  of  thofe  in  power,  witli- 
out  diftindtion,  only  do  fo  with  a  view  to  get,  or  to 
keep   fome  emolument.     As  it  is  inconceivable  that 
either  one  or  the  other  party  ftiould  be  conftantly  in 
the  right,  or  invariably  in  the  wrong,  you  may  con- 
clude, that  whoever  inclines  univerfally  for  or  againft 
either  tide,  without  ever  altering  his  opinion,  is  either 
a  man  of  very  mean  abilities,  or  has  fome  indirect 
fcheme  in  view.     The  trimmer,  w^ho  gives  his  vote 
fometimes  with  one  fide,  fometimes  with  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  he  has  of  the  confequences,  is  the 
only  man  of  integrity.     And  I  cannot  help  advifing  my 

readers 
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readers  to  look  upon  all  parties,  and  all  who  make  eitjier 
religion  or  politics  a  party-afTair,  in  the  fame  light,  and 
to  keep  clear  of  all  fides  alike ;  making  it  their  bufinefs 
to  confult  the  real  good  of  their  country,  and  the  real 
*  welfare  of  their  fouls,  without  any  eye  to  the  fordid 
'  gains  of  corruption,  or  any  defire  to  fight  the  battles  of 
cither  party. 

To  conclude,  our  doty  to  cut  country  comprehends 

all  the  relative  duties ;  and  we  are  to  facrifice  private 

intereft,  family,  and  life  itfelf  to  it,  when  called  upon ; 

and  are  to  obey  its  laws  in  all  cafes,  where  they  dq  not 

clafii  with  the  only  fuperior  authority  in  the  univerfe,  1 

y ^ '/       V       mean  the  Divine* 

ry^';^C^  ^"^  >.,^it*r-tNext  under  the  authority  of  national  government  h 

yP  ^    ..^^^^ihe  parental.     The  propriety  and  neceflity  of  fubmif- 

^*^^         yy  ^on  to  parents  appears  from  confidering,  that  it  is  evi- 

*'**^  '*y\^  Gently  neceflary,  that  fome  perfon,  or  perfons^  (hould 

p^Q^^rt^-^U^^^^'undertake  the  care  of  children  in  the  helplcfs  time  of 

a,  Jt^  life  ;  and  that  none  are  fo  proper  as  the  parents.     In 


•  y^.^^^.C'.y^t    confequence.  of  this,  it  is  neceflary  that  children,  bqfore 
/l^Li*-^-*-  •  ^^^  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  be  governed  by  autho- 
^"T^T^   I  YWy^  and  there  is  none  fo  natural  as  that  of  parents  ;  it  is 


i^»-<-^ 


^„t^^M/^  ^ :  therefore  their  part  to  return  the  reciprocal  duties  of  love, 

^4/Si^f^^^'^^^^^^^^^  reverence,  and  obedience  to  thofe  who  have 

f    /  '^  V^^j^Z^ken  care  of  them,  when  no  one  elfe  would  undertake 

^r^       yrytii2it  office.     And  it  being  once  made  the  appointed 

jt>i:**Hvi^;^'*^courfe  and  order  of  things,  the  law  of  filial  dutv  is  not 

v^^r^lL  ^*^  ^^  ^®  broke  through  by  the  children  on  account  of  a 

^3cf  1    •  failure  in  the  parents  in  difcharging  their  duty  ;  nor, 

^  »4^^^  *V*^ontrariwife,  are  parents  to  give  up  the  care  of  their 

f  •y^-^^^^^.^^^t.children,  though  they  fliould  turn   out  untowardly. 

^T"  M^\  Obedience  to  parents  extends  to  all  things  that  are  con- 

U^l^Ju^u^      jiflent  with  the  laws  of  our  country,  and  of  God,  both 

^ry,jtM  ^^  :^WH*which  authorities  are  fuperior  to  that  of  parents* 

y/    /"      <Q^^^    The  duty  of  parents  to  their>  children  is  briefly  to 

^  '^/^       .  J^^  care  that  proper  provifion  be  made  for  their,  bodily 

^^*^*^XiP^^'^^^>  ^y  food,  clothing,  and  education ;  and  more 

<^io^^j  f^^^fpecially  for  that  of  their  minds,  by  forming  them,  from 

/T7^  y^the  earlieft  years,  to  virtue  and  religion. 

V^^^/^^^lf      The  duty  of  fpiritual  pallors  to  their  people,  is  to  do 

^  -i^o^c^^/  4^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  power  for  the  good  of  the  fouls 

0 «*.pA,*^:/^f-^<^  ^  '~^""""'- 
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committed  to  their  charge,  hj  preaching,  catechifing, 
counfelling,  or  writing.  However  improper  it  may  be 
thought  for  a  layman  to  enlarge  upon  this^  relative  duty, 
it  cannot  be  improper  to  refer  to  one,  from  whom  di<- 
refUons  on  this  head  will  come  with  unexceptionable 
authority ;  I  noean  the  apoftle  Paul  in  his  Epiftles  ta 
Timothy.  The  duty  of  people  to  their  paftors,  is  to  (hew 
them  a  great  deal  more  reverence  and  gratitude  than  is 
commonly  done  in  England. 

The  duty  of  inftrudors  of  youth  is  briefly  to  fill  the  /^  ^^Xfi^ 
place  of  parents  in  forming  thofe  conGgned  to  their  care     ^     '  1"  ^  .«y  ^ 
by  the  parents^  to  ufefulnefs  in  life,  and  happinefs  here-  ^  ^V^-^a  /  - 
after.     The  duty  rf  young  perfons  to  their  governors  ^/^^-^^^  ^^- 
and  teachers  is  obedience,  and  diligence  in  endeavour-  , XJ^  iip^^ 
ing  to  improve  themfelves,  while  under  their  care ;  and  ^A,^;:/£^^ 
gratitude  and  love  to  thofe,  by  whofe  faithful  diligence  >        •  £,j 
they  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  wife  and  8^^^^^^^^^*^^,^^^^ 
men.    And  the  duty  of  gratitude  to  parents  and  teachers '>*^^^     /^ 
on  this  account  will  be  binding  upon  thofe  who  have^«^*/-t<^**''»*^ 
been  the  objeds  of  their  care,  not  only  for  life,  but  ta 
eternity. 

The  duty  of  mailers  to  fervants,  is  to  pay  them  ac- 
cording to  engagement ;  to  treat  them  as  fellow-crea^ 
tures,  though  in  an  inferior  ftation ;  and  to  take  care, 
that  they  have  opportunities  of  knowing  their  duty  and 
means  of  happinefs.  That  of  fervants  to  mailers  isi 
faithfulnefsy  diligence,  and  obedience  in  all  lawful 
cafes,  ^ 

The  duty  of  hufbands  to  wives,  is  the  tendereft  love, 
and  warmeft  deiire  of  their  happinefs  in  life,  and  to 
eternity.  That  of  wives  to  hufbands,  befides  reciprocal 
love,  takes  in  obedience  in  all  lawful  things.  This 
arifes  from  the  confideration  of  the  priority  of  creation, 
and  fuperidr  dignity  of  the  male  fex,  to  which  Nature 
has  given  the  greater  ilrength  of  mind  and  body,  and 
therefore  fitted  them  for  authority.  But  as,  on  one 
hand,  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  good  wife  to  conteil  the 
authority  of  her  huiband,  fo  neither  is  it  of  a  good  huf- 
band  to  iland  up  for  the  privilege  of  his  fex,  while  he 
ihews  little  of  the  tendernefs  which  is  due  to  the 
weaker.     This  is,  in  fhort,  a  firing  never  to  be  touched ; 

for 
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for  it  always  introduces  difcordy  and  interrupts  the  ma- 
trimonial harmony. 

.  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  whole  duty  mutually 
owing  by  collateral  relations,  as  brothers,  iifters,  and 
the  like.  And  fuch  perfons  may  eafily  know  whether 
they  do  their  duty  to  one  another,  by  confidering  how 
people  behave  to  thofe  they  really  love. 

In  friendftiip,  of  which  1  have  treated  in  the  jSrft  book^ 
the  duties  are  mutual  love,  fidelity,  fecrecy,  and  a  de- 
fire  of  promoting  one  another's  liappinefs  both  fpiritual 
and  temporal.  Virtue  is  the  only  foundation  of  fxiend- 
Ihip.  The  commerce  of  the  wicked  is  rather  to  be 
called  a  combination  or  confpiracy  againft  mankind^ 
than  friendihip. 

The  duty  of  the  rich  to  the  jioor,  is  feeding  the  hun- 
gry, clothing  the  naked,  vifiting  the  fick,  and  in  general 
fupplying  the  waifts  of  the  neceffitous.  Thofe  to  whom 
the  Divine  Providence  has  been  diftinguiftiingly  boun- 
tiful, are  to  confider  themfelves  as  ftewards  of  th.e  good 
gifts  of  Heaven,  which  they  are  not  to  layifli  away 
upon  their  own  extravagant  lufts,  but  to  diftributc  to 
their  diftrefled  brethren.  Nor  ought  they  to  think  of 
this  as  an  aft  of  generofity,  or  almoft  of  fupererogation, 
as  many  feem,  by  their  oftentatious  way  of  giving  .cha- 
rity, to  do.  It  is  not  what  they  may  do,  or  let  alone. 
It  is  not  to  be  carried  to  what  length  they  pleafe,  and 
no  farther.  They  are  expedled  to  give  all  they  can 
give,  and  then  to  think  they  have  done  only  what  they 
ought.  Since  toxJo  lefs,  if  we  will  take  our  Saviour's 
own  word  for  it,  is  a  negleft  which  will  exclude  from 
future  blifs.  There  is  indeed  great  prudence  to  be  ufed^ 
that  a  judicious  choice  of  objects  may  be  made,  and  that 
the  charity  given  may  not  prove  a  prejudice,  inftead  of 
an  advantage.  If  what  is  given  ferves  to  fupport  in 
idlcncfs  and  debauchery,  it  had  much  better  be  with- 
held. Care  is  alfo  to  be  taken,  that  our  charity  be  not 
given  for  faftiion,  oftentation,  or  any  other  view,  but 
obedience  to  God,  and  benevolende  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. In  as  far  as  any  other  confideration  has  influ- 
ence, in  fo  far  the  real  excellence  of  fuch  good  works 
is  Icflened  in  the  fight  of  Him,  who  fearchcs  the  heart. 
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The  duty  of  the  poor,  is  gratitude  to  their  benefac*Jp^.,^^^^^a^tf«- 
tors;  and  induftry,  in  endeavouring  as  much  as  theyy  ^.^j^^dA^JL 
can  to  lighten  the  burden  of  their  own  fupport  to  thofe^^^^ip'^^ 
who  contribute  to  it,  nt%^0^'^^^ 

Propriety  and  reditude  require,  that  the  learned  and' 


wife  ufe  their  endeavours  to  inftrudt  and  advife  the  ig-      .      yj^^Xu^ 
norant  and  unthinking.     And  in  general,  that  every •/^♦♦^y 
perfon  employ  his  peculiar  talent  or  advantage  for  the,^l^/>iS>*^/^ 
moft  extenfive  ufefulnefs.     It  is  with  this  view  that  fuch  .,  /I    V^^L^ 
remarkable  differences  are  made  in  the  gifts  of  mind  ^^  r^f^     f^ 
and  fortune,  whieh  different  perfons  Ihare,     Thefe  are  -^  .^r^^n^i^ 
parts  of  their  refpeftive  trials;  and  they  will  be  judged^^^^^,,^^^/^ 
according  to  the  ufe  they  have  made  of  them.  ^      nj    ^^ 

Our  duty  to  benefaftors  is  evidently  loVe  and  grati-,^  i^*'^^^***^* 
tude*     Even  to  enemies  we  owe,  according  to  the  Chri- 
ftian  law,  of  which  afterwards,  forgivenefs  and  inter- 
ceffion  with  Heaven  for  them;  which  alfowe  are  obliged 
to  for  all  our  fellow-creatures. 

The  rectitude  or  propriety  of  thefe  feveral  obligations 
being  felf-evident,  it  would  be  only  wafting  time  to  take 
the  pains  to  eflablifti  it  by  arguments. 

The  infinitely  wife  Governor  of  the  univerfe  has 
placed  us  in  this  ftate,  and  engaged  us  in  fuch  a  va* 
'riety  of  connections  with,  and  relations  to  one  another, 
oh  purpofe  to  habituate  us  to  a  fenfe  of  duty,  and  love 
of  obedience  and  regularity.  The  more  duties  we  have 
to  do  in  our  prefent  ftate  of  difcipline,  the  more  occa^ 
lion  we  have  for  watchfulnefs  and  diligence,  and  a  due 
exertion  of  every  noble  power  of  the  mind.  And  the 
more  pradice  we  have  of  exerting  our  powers,  the 
ftronger  they  muft  grow ;  and  the  more  we  pradife 
obedience,  the  more  tradable  and  obedient  we  muft  na- 
turally become ;  and  to  be  obedient  to  the  Supreme 
Governor  of  the  world,  is  the  very  perfedtion  of  every 
created  nature.  Again,  the  various  connexions  among 
mankind,  and  the  different  duties  refulting  from  them, 
naturally  tend  to  work  in  us  a  fettled  and  extenfive  be^ 
nevolence  for  our  fellow-beings,  and  to  habituate  us  to 
think  and  ad  with  tendernefs,  forbearance,  and  affec- 
tion toward  them.  And  it  is  evident,  that  this  fublime 
and  godlike  difpoiition  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated* 
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»We  can  never  be  in  a  ftate,  in  which  it  will  not  be  for 
our  advantage,  and  for  the  advantage  of  all  the  other 
beings  with  whom  we  may  be  conncdled,  that  we  be 
difpofed  to  extenfive  and  unbounded  benevolence  for 
one  another.  It  is  obvious,  that  a  happy  fociety,  in 
which  hatred  and  ill-will  (hould  univerfaily  prevail,  is 
an  inconceivable  and  contradidtory  idea.  Whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  dates  we  may  be  hereafter  de- 
lignc  d  for,  it  is  evident  we  fb^ll  be  the  fitter  for  theoi^ 
for  having  cultivated  in  our  minds  an  exteilfive  univerfal 
love  of  all  other  beings.  But  if  we  fuppofe,  what  feenas 
agreeable  to  Scripture  views,  as  well  as  to  reafon,  that 
thofe  who  fhall  be  found  worthy  of  a  future  life,  are 
to  be  raifed  to  ftations,  not  of  indolence  and  inaftivity, 
but  of  extenfive  ufefulnefs  in  the  creation,  fuch  as  wc 
iiippofe  to  be  filled  at  prefent  by  angels,  I  mean,  of 
guardians  and  governors  over  beings  of  lower  ranks,  du« 
ring  their  ilate  of  trial  and  difcipline  ;  if  this  be  a  rea- 
fonable  fuppofition,  it  is  plain,  that  the  fublime  virtue 
of  beftevolence  cannot  be  carried  too  fan  And  this  fets 
forth  the  Divine  Wifdom  in  placing  us  in  a  ftate  in 
wTiich  we  have  fuch  opportunities  of  being  habituated 
to  a  difpofition  fo  ufeful  and  neceilary  for  all  orders 
of  rational  beings  throughout  all  periods  of  their  ex<> 
iftence. 

It  will  be  the  reader's  wifdom  here  carefully  to  exa- 
mine his  conduft,  that  he  may  know  whether  he  ads 
the  part  of  a  valuable  and  ufeful  member  of  fociety.  If 
he  has  wrought  into  his  foul  a  kind,  a  generous,  and 
extenfive  benevolence  toward  all  his  fellow-creatures, 
whether  in  high  or  low  ftatioas,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
whether  foreigners  or  countrymen,  whether  of  his  own 
religion  or  any  other,  learned  or  unlearned,  virtuous  or 
vicious,  friends  or  enemies ;  if  he  finds  it  recommend- 
dation  enough  to  his  regard  or  aflfedion,  that  it  is  a  feU 
low*creature  who  wants  his  afilifiance,  a  being  produced 
by  the  fame  Almighty  hand  which  created  himfelf ;  if 
he  earnefily  wifhes,  and  is  at  all  times  ready  to  promote 
the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures  by  all  means  in  his 
power,  by  his  riches,  his  advice,  his  intereft,  his  la- 
bcur^  at  any  time,  feafonable  or  unfeafonable,  in  a  way 
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j^reeable  to  bis  own  particular  temper  and  inclination, 
t  in  a  manner  that  may  be  lefs  fuitable  to  it  j  if  he 
^nds  himfclf  ready  with  the  open  arms  of  forgivenefs  to 
receive  his  enemy,  the  moment  he  appears  difpofed  to 
repentance  and  reconciliation;  if  he  finds  that  it  would 
be  a  pleafure  to  him  to  do  good  to  thofe  who  have  in- 
jured him,  though  his  goodnefs  Ihould  never  be  known; 
if  he  finds  that  he  is  in  no  part  of  his  private  devotions 
move  zealous  than  when  he  prays  from  his  heart  to  Him 
who  fearches  all  hearts,  that  his  enemy  may  be  par- 
doned, reformed,  and  made  as  happy  hereafter  as  him- 
felf ;  if  he  finds  that  one  difappointment  or  abufe  of  his 
goodnefs,  or  ten  fuch  difcouragements,  do  not  cool  his 
ardour  for  the  good  of  mankind ;  that  he  does  not  im- 
mediately  fall  out  of  conceit  with  a  public-fpirited  de- 
fign,  becaufe  of  its  difficulties  or  uncertainty  of  fuccefs, 
but  that  he  can  ftand  the  raillery  of  thofe  narrow  fouls, 
who  cannot  rife  to  his  pitchof  difinterefted  benevoknce ; 
and^that,  tho'  he  goes  on  refolutely,  and  without  weary- 
ing in  well-doing,  hd  does  not  do  it  from  pride  or  ielf-fuf- 
ficiency,  but  from  real  well-meant  goodnefs  of  heart 
and  defign  ;  if  he  does  not  fearch  for  excufes,  but  con- 
fiders  himfelf  as  obliged  to  be  always  endeavouring  to 
gain  fome  kind  and  beneficial  end,  without  regard  to 
its  being  more  or  lefs  direftly  in  his  way,  or  more  or 
lefs  promifing  of  fuccefs,  if  it  is  the  beft  he  can  do  at 
the  time,  and  if  no  one  elfe  will  do  it  better,  or  en- 
gage in  it  at  all ;  and  that  after  all  he  confiders  himfelf 
ds  an  unprofitable  fervant,  as  having  dor;e  fl:ill  only  his 
indifpenfable  duty ;  if  the  reader  finds  this  to  be  the 
turn  of  his  mind,  he  may  conclude,  that  he  is  not  far 
from  that  perfection  of  benevolence,  which  the  Divine 
reftitude  and  law  require,  and  which  is  neceflary  to  fit 
every  human  mind  for  being  a  member  of  an  univerfal 
fociety  hereafter.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  findsy  that 
he  is  wholly  wrapt  up  in  himfelf;  that  he  thinks  with 
no  relifh  of  the  happinefs  of  any  one  clfc  ;  that  his  ut- 
moft  benevolence  extends  no  wider  than  the  circle  of 
his  own  family,  friends,  or  party;  that  all  he  wants  is 
to  enrich  himfelf  and  his  relations;  that  he  cannot  look 
with  any  perfonrJ  tendernefs  or  confideration  upon  a 
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Frenchman  or  Spaniard,  a  yew  or  a  Papift,  or  even  a 
Churchman  or  Diflenter,  if  be  differs  from  them  in  pro- 
feifion :  if,  reader,  thou  findeft  this  to  be  the  turn  of 
thy  mind ;  if,  in  a  word,  thou  doft  not  find  it  to  be 
thy  meat  and  thy  drink  to  do  thy  fellow-creature  good^ 
if  thou  doft  not  love  thy  neighbour  with  the  fame  af- 
fedion  as  thyfelf,  be  alTured  thou  art  not  at  prefent  of 
the  difpofition  of  mind,  which  the  Univerfal  Governor 
would  have  all  his  rational  creatures  brought  to ;  and 
mayeil  judge  what  chance  thou  haft-  for  His  favour, 
whofe  favour  is  life  and  happinefs;  whofe  love  to  all 
his  creatures  tends  to  draw  and  unite  tbem  to  himfelf, 
and  would  have  them  all  love  one  another,-  that  by  uni- 
verfal love  they  may  be  united  into  one  fociety,  under 
one  infinite  Lord  and  univerfal  Father. 

SECT.    VIII. 

Of  our  Obligations  with  rejpe£l  to  our  Creator. 

WE  come  now  to  the  third  and  nobleft  part  of  the 
duty  of  rational  beings,  which  is  alfo  their 
higbeft  honour,  I  mean.  That  which  they  owe  to  the 
Creator,  Prefcrver,  and  Governor  of  themielves,  and 
the  Univerfe*  The  firft  part,  or  foundation  of  which 
is.  The  belief  of  his  exiftence. 

The  abitradt  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  God  requires 
nothing  to  be  granted ^  but  only,.  That  fomething  now 
exifts ;  which  conceffion  forces  the  mind  to  confeifs  the 
necefiity  of  fome  Firft  Caufe,  exifting  naturally,  necef- 
farily,  and  independently  upon  any  other;  Himielf  the 
caufe  of  all  things;  Himfelf  the  fountain  of  being,  and 
plenitude  of  perfedion^ 

This  proof  leaves  no  room  for  cavilling ;  but  effec- 
tually cuts  off  the  fubt]e  difputer  from  every  poffible 
evafion  or  fubterfuge*  It  is  not  however  fo  eafy  for 
thofe  who  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  abftrafl  reafon- 
ing,  to  fee  the  conclulive  force  of  it.  For  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  the  fitteft  arguments  for  the  being  of  God  are 
taken  from  the  ftupendous  works  of  Nature.  And  what 
obje£t  is  there  in  the  whole  compafs  of  nature,  animate 
or  inanimate,  great  or  fmall,  rare  or  common,  whicli 
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does  not  point  to  the  almighty  Author  of  all  things  ? 
Not  only  thofe  which  ftrike  us  with  aftonifliaient,  and 
fill  our  minds  with  their  greatnefs  ;  not  only  the  view 
of  a  rolling  ocean,  a  blazing  fun,  or  the  coocave  of 
heaven  fparkling  with  its  innumerable  ftarry  fires  ;  but 
even  the  fight  of  a  flower,  a  pile  of  grafs,  or  a  reptile 
of  the  duft,  every  particle  of  matter  around  us ;  the 
body,  into  which  his  breath  has  infufed  our  life;  the 
foul,  by  which  we  think  and  know  ;  whatever  we  fix 
our  eye  or  thought  upon,  holds  forth  the  ever-prefent 
Deity.  In  what  ftate  or  place  mud  we  be,  to  be  infen- 
fible  of  Him,  by  whom  our  very  being  is  preferved  ? 
Whither  muft  we  withdraw  ourfelves,  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  Divine  communications,  who  minutely  fills 
every  point  of  boundiefs  fpace?  Is  it  poffible  to  oblite- 
rate from  our  minds  the  thought  of  him  in  whom  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being? 

The  firft  and  fundamental  duty  of  all  rational  beings 
to  God,  is,  as  I  have  faid.  To  believe  his  exiftence^ 
Now,  though  there  is  nothing  praife-worthy  in  believ- 
ing themoft  important  truth  upon  j^fiifficient  grounds ; 
and  though,  on  the  contrary,  credulity  is  a  weaknels 
unworthy  of  a  being  endowed  with  a  capacity  of  exa- 
mining and  finding  out  truth ;  yet  there  may  be  a  great 
wickednefs  in  unbelief:  For  a  perfon  may,  from  ob« 
llinacy  and  perverfenefs,  rejed  important  truth,  or 
through  levity,  folly,  or  an  attachment  to  vice,  may 
avoid  the  proper  and  natural  means  of  convidion.  So 
that  the  effeA,  which  the  rational  and  clear  perfuafion 
of  important  truth  might  have  had  upon  his  difpofition 
and  pradice,  may  be  loft.  And  it  is  greatly  to  be  fufpeft- 
ed,  that  multitudes  are  guilty  of  this  laft  crime,  with 
refped  to  the  awful  doftrine  of  the  exiftence  of  God. 
If  they  be  alked,  whether  they  believe  that  there  is  a 
God,  they  will  take  it  amifs  to  be  fufpedled  of  the  leaft 
inclination  to  Atheifm.  But  it  is  evident,  from  their 
lives  and  converfatioos,  that  if  they  believe  the  exift- 
ence of  God  at  all,  it  is  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  next  to 
no  belief.  They  think  not  of  the  matter.  There 
may,  or  may  not,  be  a  God  for  any  thing  they  know 
or  care, 
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But  to  helieve  this  important  dodirine  in  a  manner 
becoming  a  rational  creature,  is  to  bear  in  mind  a  con- 
llant  and  habitual  impreffion  of  an  infinitely  perfed.  na« 
ture,  the  Author  and  Fountain  of  exiftence,  the  wife, 
and  righteous  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  who  is  every 
where  prefent,  beholding  all  the  adlions  and  intentions 
of  his  creatures,  to  whom  all  rational  beings  are  ac* 
countable,  and  upon  whofe  favour  or  difapprobation 
their  fate  to  all  eternity  wholly  depends.  To  think  of 
the  Supreme  Being  in  any  other  way  than  this,  is  not 
believing  His  existence  in  a  rational  and  confident 
manner. 

And  did  men  really  admit  the  rational  belief  of  ^ 
God ;  did  they  imprefs  their  minds  vvith  a  fixed  and 
conftant  attention  to  the  awful  thought  of  their  being 
under  the  continualinfpedion  of  their  judge,  we  fhould 
not  fee  them  proceed  in  the  manner  they  do.  For  J 
alk.  How  the  bulk  of  mankind  could  behave  worfe  than 
they  do,  if  they  were  fure  there  was  no  God  ?  We  fee 
them  ready  to  catch  at  every  unwarrantable  gratifica- 
tion of  paifion  or  appetite ;  to  put  every  fraudulent  or 
wicked  fcheme  in  execution,  from  which  they  are  not 
reftrained  either  by  human  laws,  or  by  fear  of  lofing 
the  efl:eem  and  confidence  of  their  fellow-creatures^ 
with  the  advantages  connefted  with  it.  What  could' 
they  do  more,  if  there  was  no  God  ?  Is  there,  taking 
mankind  upon  an  average,  one  of  an  hundred  who  he* 
iitates  at  any  vicious  thought,  word,  or  adlion,  froni  the 
iingle  confideration  of  its  being  perhaps  difpleafing  to 
God?  Is  their  one  of  an  hundred  who  habitually  regu-> 
lates  his  thoughtis,  words,  and  adions,  by  the  ftandard 
of  the  Divine  Will,  and  would  rather  lofe  the  favour 
and  approbation  of  all  the  men  on  earth,  and  all  the 
angels  of  heaven,  than  his  Maker^s  alone  ?  How  feldom 
do  we  meet  with  an  inftance  of  a  perfon,  who  will  not 
truckle  and  (emporize,  commute  and  compound  with 
cbnfcience,  or  even  ftifle  its  remonftrances  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  great  ?  Whereas,  if  men  a<^ed  upon  the 
principle  of  a  rational  belief  of  a  God,  they  would  rather, 
make  a  point  of  giving  up  all  human  favour,  to  make 
fure  of  keeping  ftridly  to  their  dutyj  they  would  take 
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care  always  to  be  on  the  fafe  fide,  to  be  fcrupuloufly 
exaft,  rather  than  too  free,  in  their  lives  and  convcr- 
fations ;  they  would  labour,  if  poffible,  to  do  more 
than  the  exa(5t  duty  of  their  ftations;  and  to  avoid  even 
the  leaft  appearance  of  evil ;  as  they  who  would  make 
their  court  to  a  prince,  do  not  grudge  any  extraordinary 
fervice,  attendance,  or  expence  for  him;  are  cautious  j 
of  fo  fnuch  as  feeming  to  look  toward  what  may  be  dif-j 
agreeable  to  his  humour  or  inclination,  or  in  the  lealll 
favouring,  or  feeming  to  favour,  thofe  whom  he  does! 
not  approve.  Did  men  in  anv  rational  and  confillent 
manner  believe  the  exiftence  cf  a  God,  or  think  of  him 
as  the  Governor  and  Judge  of  the  world,  under  whofe 
immediate  infpedion  we  ftand  at  all  moments,  wc  (liould 
fee  their  conduft  correfted  and  regulated  by  that  con- 
jlant  awe  and  fear,  which  becomes  dependent,  account- 
able beings,  whole  minds  are  duly  impreffed  with  a 
fenfe  of  their  prcfent  condition  and  future  expectations. 
Their  belief  would  be  practical  as  well  as  fpeculative. 
Jt  would  afied:  their  hearts,  as  well  as  imprefs  their  un-- 
4erftandings, 

How  fome  men  contrive  to  fatisfy  their  own  minds 
upon  the  fubjedt  of  their  duty  to  God,  is  incortceivable. 
One  would  imagine  it  impoflible  for  a  being,  at  all  ca- 
pable of  thought,  to  bring  himfelf  to  believe,  that  tho' 
he  owes  his  exillcnce,  his  body,  his  foul,  his  reafoning 
faculty,  fpeech,  and  all  his  powers,  corporeal  and  mental, 
with  whatever  be  enjoys  now,  or  hopes  for  hereafter, 
to  an  infinitely  perfect  and  amia.ble  Beinjr,  who  has 
made  him  capable  of  apprehending  his  perfections,  and 
his  abfolute  power  over  him  ;  one  would  imagine  it 
impoflible,  I  fay,  for  a  being  endowed  with  a  reaibn- 
ing  faculty  to  believe  all  this,  and  yet  think  he  owes  no 
duty  at  all,  no  gratitude,  love,  or  fervice,  no  pofitive 
adoration  or  praife  to  his  Creator,  Governor,  and  Judge, 
Yet  is  there,  even  in  this  enlightened  age,  and  this  land 
of  knowledge,  a  pcrfon  among  an  hundred  who  makes 
confcience  of  regularly  and  habitually  performinjz;,  in  a 
rational  and  devout  manner,  the  pofitive  duties  of  me- 
ditation upoh  the  Divine  perfcclions,  in  order  to  raifc 
his  mind  to  an  imitation  of  them  \  of  addrcluiig  God 

A  a  4  b^ 
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by  prayer  for  the  fupply  of  all  his  wants ;  or  of  praifing 
him  for  the  bounties  received  ?  On  the  contrary,  is 
there  not  too  inuch  reafon  to  conclude,  that  by  far  the 
greateft  part  of  mankind  have  not  God  in  all  their 
thoughts;  or  if  they  have,  the  thought  of  him  produces 
no  vifible  efFed?  They  attend  the  public  worfhip  in- 
deed from  a  fcnfe  of  decency.  Bat  it  is  plain,  fronj 
their  general  levity  of  behaviour,  that  their  hearts  are 
not  in  it.  And,  as  for  worlhipping  God  daily  iu 
their  houfes,  ^ith  their  families,  or  by  themfelves  in 
their  clofets,  they  fee  no  neceflity  for  it,  and  conclude, 
that  whoever  lives  foberly,  and  is  good-natured,  though 
he  habitually  negk<fts  the  whole  third  part  of  his  duty, 
is  likely  to  meet  with  the  Divine  approbation,  and  to 
be  happy  at  laft. 

It  is  proved  above,  that  the  Author  of  all  things  mu(i; 
be  infinite  in  his  effence,  and  in  all  poffible  perfcftions, 
as  wifdom,  power,  goodnefs,  and  reditude.  If  fo,  it  is 
evident,  not  only  that  he  is  the  proper  objeft  of  the  ad- 
miration, love,  gratitude,  and  every  other  noble  affedion, 
of  the  minds  of  fuch  low  creatures  as  mankind,  who  aro 
probably  the  meaneft  of  all  rational  beings ;  but  that  it 
i3  the  glory  of  the  highefl:  archangel  i]i  heaven  to  ador^ 
Infinite  Perfeftion;  nay,  that  the  whole  of  the  reverence, 
love,  and  praife  of  any  conceivable  number  of  created 
beings,  paid  by  them  through  all  eternity,  muft  fall  in- 
j(initely  fhort  of  what  is  juflly  his  due:  becaufe  the 
vhole  of  the  tribute  of  honour  and  Service,  which  all 
created  beings  can  pay,  will  be  finite ;  whereas  the  Di- 
vine Perfedlions  are  infinite  :  Now  every  finite  is  infi- 
nitely deficient,  when  compared  with  what  is  infinite. 

To  be  more  particular ;  the  confideration  of  the  Di- 
vine Immenfity,  or  Omniprefence,  ought  to  ftrike  every 
thinking  mind  with  the  moft  profound  awe  and  vener<^ 
^tion,  which  ought  to  dwell  upon  it  confliantly.  and  ha- 
bitually, of  its  being  at  all  times  furrounded  with  the 
Divinity,  which  pervades  all  matter,  and  is  the  Spirit 
within  every  fpirit,  feeing,  or  rather  intimately  feeling; 
every  motion  of  every  mind  in  the  univerfe.  Whoever 
has  juft  and  habitual  impreflions  of  the  Divine  Omni-> 
prefence,  will  no  more  prefume  to  do  any  thing  amif^ 
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or  even  to  think  a  bad  thought,  than  a  confiderate  per- 
fon  will  dare  to  behave  rudely  in  the  royal  prefence.  A 
thinking  mind  confiders  itfelf  as  at  all  times,  by  day  and 
by  night,  in  public  and  in  private,  abroad  and  at  home, 
in  the  immediate  and  intimate  prefence  of  the  great 
King  of  the  World,  whofe  boundlefs  palace  is  the  whole 
univerfe*  It  will  therefore  be  continually^and  habitu* 
ally  on  its  guard ;  and,  as  one  who  appears  before  an  illu- 
ilrious  charai^er,  whofe  favour  he  greatly  values,  will  be 
above  all  things  fearful  of  mifbehaving ;  fo  will  the 
confiderate  mind  dread  the  danger  of  lofing  the  appro- 
bation of  that  ever-prefent  Judge,  upon  whom  his  fate 
depends,  infinitely  more  than  pain,  or  poverty,  or  ftiame, 
or  death,  and  will  cheerfully  expofe  himfelf  to  any  or 
all  of  them,  rather  than  adt  an  unbecoming  part  before 
that  Eye,  which  is  not  to  be  deceived.  He,  who  thinks 
how  vice,  oir  even  frailty,  muft  appear  before  that  Be- 
ing, whofe  very  nature  is  redlitude  in  perfedion,  and 
who  knows  •not  the  lead  (hadow  of  error,  or  deviation  ; 
can  he  think  of  voluntarily  departing  from  the  eternal 
rule  of  right,  or  allowing  himfelf  in  any  pra(flice,  which 
muft  oflfend  Infinite  Purity  ? 

The  confideration  of  the  eternity,  or  perpetual  exift- 
ence  hereafter,  of  the  Divinity,  together  with  that  of 
the  neceflary  immutability  of  his  nature,  fuggefts  to  the 
pious  and  well-difpofed  mind,  the  comfortable  profpetft; 
that  after  all  the  changes  and  revolutions  which  may 
.  happen  to  it,  to  the  kingdoms,  and  empires  of  tljis 
world,  and  to  the  world  itfelf;  after  all  the  vifible  ob- 
jects, which  now  are,  have  performed  their  coiirfes,  and 
are  vaniflied,  or  renewed  ;  after  a  period  of  duration 
long  enough  to  obliterate  from  all  human  memory  the 
the  idea  of  a  fun,  and  ftars,  and  earth  ;  ftill  he,  who  is 
now  Governor  of  the  Univerfe,  will  continue  to  fill  the 
Supreme  Throne,  and  to  rule  with  boundlefs  and  un- 
(:ontrouled  fway  over  his  infinite  dominions ;  and  con- 
fequently,  that  whoever  is  fo  wife  as  to  ftrive  above  all 
things  to  gain  his  favour,  may  depend  upon  being  al- 
ways fecure  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  happinefs  affigned 
him  by  the  general  Judge,  and  that  no  change  in  the 
affairs  evienof  the  whole  univerfe,  will  "ever  remove  him 
'*  •  from 
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/rom  that  ftation  which  has  been  appointed  him.  For  the 
Univerfal  Governor  will  raife  no  one  to  happinefs  here- 
after^ but  fiich  as  he  finds  qualified  for  it*  Nor  will  the 
time  ever  come,  when  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to 
keep  thofe  beings  happy,  which  he  has  once  made  fo ; 
for  his  dominion  is  an  everlafting  dominion,  and  of  his 
kingdom  there  will  never  be  an  end.  Nor  will  the 
time  ever  come,  when  he  will  change  his  purpofe  or 
fcheme  of  government ;  or,  like  a  weak  earthly  prince, 
degrade  his  favourites,  or  reverfe  his  laws,  to  indulge 
imcertain  caprice. 

This  (hews  the  Supreme  Being  to  be  a  very  proper 
objedl  of  the  truft  of  all  his  creatures.  Had  I  the  fa- 
vour of  all  the  crowned  heads  in  the  world,  it  is 
evident,  that  in  fo  fhort  a  time  as  a  century  hence, 
it  muft  be  of  no  manner  of  value  to  me.  Death  will, 
in  all  probability,  before  that  (hort  period  be  elapfed, 
remove,  every  one  of  them,  and  myfelf  too,  into  aftate, 
in  which  no  favour  will  be  of  any  avail,  but  that  of  the; 
King  of  Kings,  upon  whom  they  mull  be  as  much  de  * 
pendent  as  L  But  to  truft  to  Him  who  is  eternal  in  hia 
nature,  and  unchangeable  in  his  purpofe,  and  who  ha3 
it  in  his  power  to  make  and  keep  his  favourites  eternally 
happy,  is  building  upon  a  fure  foundation. 

Here  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  only  in  a 
courfe  of  obedience  that  we  have  any  pretence  to  truft 
in  God,  All  confidence  in  him,  that  is  not  founded  in 
well-doing,  is  vain  and  prefumptuous,  and  will  in  the 
end  be  difappointed.  As  the  king  on  the  throne  has 
power  to  raife  any  perfon,  whom  he  may  judge  w  orthy 
of  honour,  at  tlie  fame  time  that  it  is  vain  and  prefump- 
tuous to  think  of  trufting  to  him  in  any  other  way,  thaq 
.fuch  as  may  be  likely  to  gain  hia  favour  ^  fo,  though 
the  Supreme  King  of  the  Univerfe  has  power  to  raife 
any  of  his  creatures.to  inconceivable  happinefs,  it  is  not 
to  be  expedled  that  he  will'beftow  his  favour  upon  any, 
but  fuch  as  (hall  be  found  worthy  of  it.  And  his  infir 
nite  wifdom  will  effeftually  prevent  his  being  miftaken 
in  his  judgment  of  charafters ;  and  renders  it  impotfible 
that  he  (hould  beftow  his  approbation  amifs.  So  that 
there  is  no  ground  of  confidence  for  any,  but  thofe  who 

make 
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make  it  their  fincere  and  diligent  endeavour  to  gain  the 
toivine  Filvour  ii^  the  way  which  he  has  appointed. 

It  is  impoflSble  to  furvey,  with  a  diicerning  eye,  the 
world  which  we  inhabit,  without  reading  the  illu(lriou» 
pharaclcrs  of  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  which  the 
Divine  hand  has  infcribed  upon  itj;  each  of  which  attri-- 
butes  fuggcfts  to  us  a  let  of  duties,  and  therefore  defervcs 
our  particular  confider^tion. 

To  create,  or  bring  into  evidence,  one  particle  of 
matter,  which  before  was  nothing,  who  can  fay  what 
power  is  requifite  ?  The  difference  between  nothing  and 
a^real  exiftence  is  ftriclly  and  properly  infinite.  Which 
feems  to  imply  an  infinite  difficulty  to  be  furmounted, 
before  one  particle  of  matter  can  be  produced.  And 
no  power,  inferior  to  infinite,  is  equal  to  an  infinite 
difficulty.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  unqueftionable,  that 
to  produce  great  works,  requires  proportionable  power. 
And  if  the  works  of  nature  are  not  great,  there  is  no 
greatnefs  conceivable.  The  calling  forth  a  world  into 
teing,  had  it  been  from  its  creation  to  remain  for  ever  at 
reft,  had  been  an  effeft  worthy  of  Divine  Power.  But  to 
give  to  a  fyftem  fo  huge  and  unwieldy,  any  degree  of 
motion,  much  more  to  give  a  motion  inconceivably  fwift 
to  maffes  of  matter  inconceivably  bulky ;  to  accommo- 
date velocity  to  what  is  the  moft  unfit  for  being  moved 
with  velocity ;  to  whirl  a  whole  earth,  a  globe  of  twcn^ 
ty-five  thoufand  miles  round,  with  all  its  mountains  and 
pceans,  at  the  rate  of  near  fixty- thoufand  miles  an  hour; 
to  carry  on  fuch  an  amazing  motion  for  many  thou-  •    . 

fands  of  years  ;  to  keep  fix  fuch  bodies  in  continual  /i^i^^*^ 
motion,  in  different  planes,  and  with  different  veloci- 
ties, round  a  common  centre,  at  the  fame  time  that  ten 
others  are  revolving  round  them,  and  going  along  with 
them;  What  amazing  power  is  requifite  to  produce 
fuch  effedts ! 

How  do  we  admire  the  effefts  produced  by  a  combi* 
nation  of  mechanic  powers  (which  alfo  aft  by  Divine 
Power,  or  Laws  of  Nature)  in  raifing  weights^  and  over- 
coming the  vis  inertite  of  mBtter?  What  fnould  we  thinV 
pf  a  machine,  conftrufted  by  human  hands,  by  which 
St.  PauPs  Church,  or  a  little  hill,  fliould  b  j  iranfport^d 
^^  half 
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half  a  mile  from  its  place,  with  ever  fo  flow  a  motion  ? 
But  the  greateft  mountain  is  no  more  in  comparifoH 
with  the  whole  earth,  than  a  grain  of  fand  to  a  moun- 
tain.    Yet  the  whole  cumbrous  mafs  of  earth  has  been 
whirled  round  the  fun,  for  thefe  five  thoufand  years 
and  upwards,  with  a  rapidity  frightful  to  think  of,  and 
for  any  thing  we  know,  with  undiminifhed  force.    And 
the  comet  in  i68o»8i,  mull,  according  to  the  Newtonian 
principles,  have  moved  in  its  perihelion^  or  neareft  ap- 
proach to  the  fun,  at  the  rate  of  above  a  million  of  miles 
in  an  hour ;  which  was  a  flight  near  twenty  times  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  earth  in  its  annual  courfe  I  Now 
the  fwifteft  fpeed  of  a  horfe,  that  ever  has  been  known  ^ 
was  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  in  one  minute,  which  con- 
tinued, would  'give  fixty  miles  in  an  hour,  inftead  of 
more  than  a  million,  the  comet's  motion.    The  fwifteft 
horfe,  at  full  fpeed,  may  move  twenty  foot  in  the  time 
that  one  can  pronounce  onej  or  fixty  foot,  while  one 
.^an  fay  one^  two^  three.     But  to  form  fome  conception 
jof  the  motion  of  the  Newtonian  comet,  let  the  reader 
fuppofe  himfelf  placed  upon  fuch  an  eminence  as  will 
give  him  a  profped  of  fifty  miles  on  each  hand  ;  the 
rapidity  of  that  tremendous  body  in  the  fwifeft  part  of 
its  courfe,  was  fuch  that  in  the  time  of  pronouncing 
one  fyllable,  or  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  it  would  fly 
acrois  that  fpac^e  of  one  hundred  miles,    while   the 
fwifteft  horfe  would  have  proceeded  twenty  foot.     Yet 
thofe  enormous  bodies  are  by  the  parallax  they  give, 
fuppofed  to  be  nearly  of  the  magnitude  of  our  globe  of 
earth  and  ocean,  and  fome  of  chem  perhaps  larger. 

Now  there  k  nothing*  more  evident,  than  that  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be  moved,  and  the 
velocity  with  which  it  is  to  moved,  fuch  muft  be  the 
moving  force.  Let  the  reader,  therefore,  if  he  has  any 
talent  in  calculation,  try  to  eftimate  the  force  required 
to  give  fuch  a  furious  rapidity  to  bodies  of  fuch  ftu- 
pendous  magnitude ;  if  he  has  any  imagination,  let 
him  fill  it  with  the  fublime  idea  of  Omnipotence ;  and 
if  he  has  either  reafon  or  religion,  let  him  prdftrate  his 
(bul,  and  adore  fuch  tremendous  and  irrefiftible  power. 
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Nor  is  lefs  command  of  matter  required  to  produce 
the  aftoniftiing  appearances  in  the  minute,  than  in  the 
gfeat  world  ;  to  carry  on  the  various  fecrecions,  circu- 
lationSy  and  tranfmutations  in  vegetation,  and  the  pro- 
duction, growth,  and  life  of  animals  ;  efpeciallj  when 
the  degree  of  minutene&  is  fuch^  as  it  muft  be  in  an 
animalcule,  of  whic^  millions  would  only  equal  the 
bulk  of  a  grain  of  fand.  What  power  is  required  to 
wing  the  rapid  light  from  its  fountain,  the  fun,  to  us  in 
feven  or  eight  minute^  with  fuch  a  fwiftnefs,  that  in  the 
inftant  of  pronouncing  the  word  Ugbt,  fixty  tboufand 
miles  are  palled  through  I 

To  a  being  poflefled  of  rightful  power  over  us,  the 
proper  duty  is  evidently  fear,  or  awe ;  and  the  conf&- 
quence  of  that  is  obedience.  If  we  confider  the  Su- 
preme Being  as  poflefled  of  infinite  or  boundlefs  power 
over  all  his  creatures,  we  muft  fee  the  indiipenfable  ne* 
cellity  of  the  moft  profound  fubmiilion  to  him^  both  ia 
our  difpofitions  and  prai^ice.  If  we  confiddr  him  as 
our  Creator,  we  muft  be  convinced  that  he  has  an  ab- 
folute  right  to  us^  and  to  all  our  fervices.  If  we  think 
^f  him  as  irrefiftible,  rebellion  againft  him  is  a  degree 
of  madnefs  beyond  all  computation.  For  what  lafting 
and  inconceivably  dreadful  punilhments  may  not  fuch 
power  inflidt  upon  thofe  perverfe  and  impenitent  be- 
ings, who  became  the  objedls  of  his  vengeance  ?  And 
what  chance  can  the  worms  of  the  earth  have  to  de- 
liver themfelves  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Almighty? 

There  is  no  inconfiftency  between  the  fear  we  owe 
to  God,  and  the  duty  of  love.  On  the  contrary,  lov£. 
ever  implies  a  fear  to  offend  the  perfon  beloved.  As  on 
one  hand,  nothing  is  fo  perfectly  amiable  as  infinite 
perfedion  ;  fo  neither  is  there  any-  fo  proper  objed  of 
fear,  as  he  who  is  infinitely  great  and  awful.  And 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  flavifti  fear, 
which  a  criminal  has  for  his  judge,  or  that  which  a 
miferable  fubjed  has  for  a  tyrant,  and  that  of  a  fon  for 
an  affectionate  father.  Of  this  laft  kind  is  th^  reverence 
with  which  we  ought  to  think  of  our  Creator.  Only 
we  muft  take  the  iitmoft  care  not  to  entertain  any  no- 
tion 
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lion  of  God,  as  of  one  capable  of  any  wcaknefs  refemb- 
ling  that  of  earthly  parents.  For  it  is  certain,  that  the 
Judge  of  the  world,  whofe  reftitude  and  juftice  are  db- 
lolutely  pcrftft  and  inviolable,  will  hot,  cannot,  bemifled; 
by  fondnefs  for  his  own  creatures,  to  make  the  obdu- 
xatcly  wicked  happy.  For,  though  he  loves  his  crea- 
ture, he  loves  juftice  more,  and  will  not  facrifice  his 
ov;n  eternal  and  immutable  attribute  for  the  fake  of 
any  number  of  worthlefs  rebellious  beings  whatever. 

As  to  the  Divine  Wifdom  appearing  in  the  works  of 
creation,  we  are  peculiarly  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  pro- 
perly of  it.  For  we  come  into  a  world  ready  finilhed^ 
and  fit  to  be  inhabited  ;  and  therefore  have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  immenfe  ftretch  of  thought,  the  amazing 
depth  of  invention  (if  we  may  fo  fpeak)  that  was  necel- 
fstry  to  plan  an  univerie.  Let  any  man  imagine  the 
flate  of  things  before  there  was  any  created  being,  if 
€ver  fuch  a  time  was ;  when  there  was  no  plan,  nd 
model,  or  pattern  to  proceed  upon  ;  when  the  very  idea 
of  an  univerfe,  as  well  as  the  particular  plan  and  execu-^ 
lion  of  it,  was  to  be  drawn,  fo  to  fpcak,  out  of  the  Di- 
vine Imagination.  Let  the  reader  fuppofc  himfelf  to 
have  been  firft  produced,  and  to  have  had  it  revealed  to 
him  by  his  Creator,  that  an  univerfe  was  to  be  created. 
An  univerfe  !  What  idea  could  he  have  formed  of  an 
univerfe  ?  Had  he  been  confulted  upon  the  plan  of  it, 
which  part  would  he  have  begun  at  ?  Before  light  ex- 
ifted,  could  he  have  conceived  the  idea  of  light  ?  Before 
there  was  either  fun,  ftars,  or  earth,  could  he  have 
formed  any  conception  of  a  fun,  ftars,  or  earth  ?  Could 
he  have  contrived  light  for  the  eye,  or  the  eye  for  light  ? 
Could  he  have  fuited  a  world  to  its  inhabitants,  or  in- 
habitants to  a  world  ?  Could  he  have  fitted  bodies  to 
minds,  or  minds  to  bodies  ? 

If  the  reader  fliould  not  clearly  enough  fee  the  diffi- 
culty of  inventing  and  planning  an  univerfe  from  no- 
thing, nor  the  wondrous  forefight  and  comprehenfivc 
wildom,  that  was  ncceflary  for  fitting  an  almoft  infinite 
number  of  things  to  one  another,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  every  particular  ftiould  anfwei^  its  particular  end, 
and  fill  its  particular  place,   at  the  fume  time  that  it 
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Ihould  contribute  to  promote  various  other  defigns  ;  if 
the  depth  of  Wifdom,  which  has  produced  all  this,  does 
not  fufficiently  appearto  the  reader,  let  him  try  to  form 
a  plan  of  a  new  world,  quite  different  from  all  that  he 
knows  of  in  theprefent  unlverfe,  in  which  none  of  our 
elements,  nor  light,  nor  animal  life,  nor  any  of  the  five 
fcnfes,  nor  refpiration,  nor  vegetation  (hall  have  any 
place.  And  when  he  has  ufed  his  utmoft  efforts,  and 
put  his  invention  upon  the  utmoft  ftretch,  and  finds 
that  he  cannot  form  a  fhadow  of  one  fingle  idea,  of 
which  the  original  is  not  drawn  from  nature ;  then  let 
him  confefs  his  own  weaknefs,  and  adore  that  boundlefs 
Wifdom,  which  has  produced,  out  of  its  own  infinite 
fertility  of  invention,  enough  to  employ,  and  to  confound  / 
the  utmoft  human  fagacity^ 

Have  not  the  moft  acute  penetration,  and  indefeti* 
gable  induftry  of  the  wife  and  learned  of  all  ages,  been 
employed  (and  how  could  they  more  worthily)  in 
fearching  out  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Almighty 
Maker  of  the  univerfe?  and  have  they  yet  found  out 
one  fingle  article  to  the  bottom  ?  Can  all  the  philofo* 
pbers  of  modern  times,  who  have  added  to  the  obferva- 
tions  of  the  ancients,  the  difcoveries  made  by  their  own 
induftry  and  fagacity;  can  they  give  a  fatisfying  ac- 
count of  the  machinery  of  the  body  of  a  fly,  or  a  worm  ? 
Can  they  tell  what  makes  two  particles  of  matter  co- 
here? Can  they  tell  what  the  fubftance  of  a  particle  of 
matter  is  ?  Is  the  fcience  of  phyfiology,  delightful  and 
noble  as  it  is,  and  worthy  of  the  ftudy  of  angels,  is  it 
carried  any  farther  than  a  fet  of  obfervations,  wonder-p 
fui  indeed  and  ftriking,  but  as  to  real  caufes,  and  in- 
ternal natures,  altogether  in  the  dark  ?  How  do  we  ad- 
mire, and  juftly,  the  exalted  genius  of  our  feemingly 
infpired  philofopher,  for  going  a  pitch  beyond  the  fa- 
gacity of  all  mankind  in  difcovering  the  laws,  by  which 
the  vaft  machine  of  the  world  is  governed  ?  Yet  he  mo- 
deftly  owns  the  caufe  of  attraction  and  gravitation  to  lis 
too  deep  for  his  penetration.  How  do  we  ftand  afto- 
niflied  at  the  acutenefs  of  a  mind,  which  could  purfue 
calculations  to  a  degree  of  fubtleiy  beyond  the  reach  of 
by  far  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  ta  follov/  him  in^ 
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even  after  he  has  (hewn  the  way  ?..  What  then  ought  we 
to  think  of  that  Wifdom^  which  in  its  meaneft  produc*^ 
tions  baffles  the  deepeft.  penetration  of  a  capacity, 
whofe  acatenefs  baffles  the  general  underftanding  of 
mankind  ? 

From  the  coniideratton  of  the  wifdom  we  trace  in  the 
natural  World,  it  is  manifeft^.  pad  all  doubt,  that  the 
moral  fyftem  (for  the  fake  of  which  that  of  nature,  was 
brought  into  exiftence)  is  under  the  fame  condudt,  and 
will  hereafter  appear  to  be  a  fcheme  altogether  worthy 
of  God.  For  either  both,  or  neither,  muft  be  the  con- 
trivance of  Divine  Wifdom^  We  cannot  conceive  of  God 
as  partly,  or  by  halves^  but  wholly,  the  Creator  and  Go- 
vernor of  all  beings,  natural  and  moral.  Andif  fo,  wemay 
be  afTured,  that,  as  in  the  fyftem  of  nature,  final  caufes  are 
fitted  to  produce  their  effeds,  and  every  part  of  the  ma- 
chine oJT  the  world  is  properly  adjured  to  its  place  and 
purpofe ;  fo  in  the  moral,  every  rational  being  will  be 
determined  to  the  ftate  and  place  he  is  found  fit  for  : 
the  good  to  happinefs,  and  the  wicked  to  puniftiment ; 
the  highly  elevated  and  purified  mind  to  a  high  and 
eminent  ftation,  and  the  corrupt  and  fordid  to  fliame 
and  mifery  ;  the  foul,  which  has  perfeded  its  faculties^ 
and  refined  its  virtues,  by  imitation  of  the  Divine  Per- 
fedions,  to  the  converfation  of  angels  and  the  beatific 
viiion  of  God,  and  that  which  has  by  vice  debauched 
and  funk  itfelf  below  the  brutes,  to  the  place  of  daemons 
and  fallen  fpirits.  And  all  this  may  probably  proceed  as 
much  according  to' the  original  conftitution  of  things,  as 
a  caufe  produces  it  efTedl  in  the  natural  world  ;  as  fire 
produces  the  diifipation  of  the  parts  of  combuftible  fub-** 
fiances  ;  as  nourifhment  tends  to  the  fupport  of  animal 
life ;  and  as  matter  tends  to  decay.  So  that  the  only 
thing  which  hinders  a  wicked  embodied  mind  from 
being  now  in  torments,  may  be,  its  being  ftillembodiedt 
and  not  yet  let  out  into  the  world  of  fpirits,  where  a 
new  and  dreadful  fcene  will  of  courfe  immediately  open 
upon  it,  as  foon  as  it  comes  to  be  divefted  of  the  eaKhly 
vehicle,  which  now  concealsthofe  invifible  horrors,  and 
proteds  it  from  its  future  tormentors.  And  in  the  fame 
manner,  the  virtuous  and  es^alted  mind  would  be  now 
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in  a  ftate  of  happinefs,  if  it  were  not  prevented  from 
the  commerce  of  bleffed  fpirits,  and  the  vieu'  of  the 
invifible  world,  by  the  impenetrable  veil  of  flelh  which 
furrounds  it.  But  this  fuppofition  does  not  at  all  affeft 
the  doftrine  of  pofitive  rewards  and  panifhments,  nor 
of  fepaf ate  places  appointed  for  receiving  the  good,  and 
the  wicked,  after  the  final  judgment. 

If  we  find  the  mere  material  fyftem  of  nature  to  be 
wrought  by  a  degree  of  wildom,  altogether  beyond  our 
compreheniion,  it  would  be  madnefs  to  fuppofe  that  we 
fliall  ever  have  fagacity  enough  to  bailie  the  Divine 
Scheme  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world  ;  that 
we  fliall  be  able  to  contrive  any  way  of  efcaping  from 
tbe  punifliment  we  may  defcrve.  No.  His  counfel 
will  ftand  ;  and  be  will  do  cill  his  pleafure.  It  will  not 
be  in  our  power  to  deceive  his  penetration,  to  get  out 
of  his  reach,  or  to  defend  ourfelves  againft  his  jultice. 

To  frame  fome  idea  of  the  Divine  Goodncfs  in  the 
creation- of  the  world,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  go  back  in 
imagination  to  the  ages  which  preceded  all  creation,  if 
fbch  there  were,  or,  however,  tothofe,  which  were  prior 
to  the  production  of  our  world«  Let  us  then  view  the 
awful  Majefty  of  heaven  furrounded  with  ineffable 
glory,  and  enthroned  i«  abfolute  perfeftion,  beyond 
conception  bleffed  in  the  coniciouf^efs  of  unbounded 
plentitude*  What  motive  could  influence  him,  who 
already  enjoyed  complete  perfeftion  and  happinefs,  to 
call  unfubftantial  nothirig  into  exiftence  ?  What  could 
be  the  views  of  Infinite  VVifdom  in  fpeaking  a  world 
into  being  ?  No  profpcft  of  any  addition  to  his  own 
perfeftion  or  happinefs :  for  that  which  was  already  in- 
finite, what  addition  could  it  receive  ?  Could  the  adora- 
ble Creator  propofe  to  be  more  than  infinitely  perfeft 
and  happy  ?  It  is  evident,  his  fole  view  muft  have  been 
to  the  happiixefs  of  the  creatures  he  was  to  produce. 
His  own  was  ever,  and  ever  muft  be,  unbounded,  undi- 
minifhed,  and  unchanged.  The  addition  of  happinei's 
therefore,  which  was  to  be  produced,  was  to  be  beltowed 
upon  thofe  who  were  not  yet  created.  Does  then  Di- 
vine Goodnefs  extend  to  that  which  has  no  exiltence  ? 
Poes  the  univ?rfal  Parent  think  of  what  is  not  ?  W^,: 
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poor,  narrow  fouls  !  think  it  a  mighty  ftretch  of  beoe-n 
volence,  if  we  can  bring  ourfelves  to  regard  with  fome 
ineafure  of  affedtion  thofe  of  our  fello^w-creatures,  who. 
ftand  inoft  nearly  connedled  with  us ;  in  loving  whom^ 
we  do  little  more  than  love  ourfelves,.  or  love  our  friends, 
and  relations  for  our  own  fakes.  If  there  be  a  mind 
yet  more  generous,  it  may  take  in  its  country,  or  the. 
human  fpecies.  A  benevolence  ftill  more  extenfive 
may  perhaps  enlarge  itfelf  fo  wide,  as  to  comprehend 
within  its  generous  embrace  the  various  ordersi  of  being 
which  form  the  univerfal  icale  ;  defcending  from  the! 
fiaming  feraph  to  the  humble  reptile.  Nor  indeed  can. 
any  mind  fincerely  love  the  Almighty  Maker ;  and, 
hate,  or  defpife  any  of  th^e  works  of  the  fame  hand, 
which  formed  itfelf..  But  the  Divine  Benevolence  is 
as  far  beyond  ^U  this,  as  infinitude  is  larger  than  any 
limited  fpace.  How  peevilh,  and  apt  to  ts^e  offence  s^t 
every  trifling  injury,  are  narrow-hearted  mortals  !  Yet 
what  are  the  infults,  our  fellow-worms  can  offer  us, 
when  compared  with  the  atrocioufhefs  of  an.  offence 
committed  by  the  duit  of  the  ea];th  againft  the  infinite; 
Majefty  of  the  univerfe  ?  Though  the  Qmnifcient  Crea-- 
tor  from  eternity  forefaw,  that  the  creatures,  he  was^ 
to  form,  would  prove  rebellioujS  and  difobedient ;  that 
they  would  violate  all  his  wife  and  facred  laws^  and  io-' 
fult  his  fovereign  honour,  as  Governor  of  the  world  ;^ 
lias  he  grudged  to  give  them  exiftence  -,  to  beftow  upon] 
them  a  temporary  happinefs ;  to  make  his  fun(hine» 
and  his  rain  defcend  on  all  pxomifcuoufly  y  and  put  it 
in  the  power  of  all  to  attain  perfedion,  happinefs,  and, 
glory  ?  What  negledl  of  every  duty  and  obligation  i^ . 
how  many  ads  of  fraud,  oppreffion,  and  cruelty ;  how 
many  horrid  execrations,  and  infernal  blafphemies,  does^ 
every  day  record  againft  the  daring  race  of  men  around 
the  world?  Yet  feldom  does  the  Divine  Vengeance 
break  loofe  upon  the  impious  offenders.  Our  wicked 
fpecies,  if  there  were  no  other  lawlefs  order  of  creature^ 
in  the  univerfe,  are  ever  offending.  And  yet  the  thun- 
der feldom  ftrikes  the  guilty  dead.  Earthquakes  and 
inundations  are  rarely  let  loofe.  A  few  cities  purged 
by  fire,  and  a  world  cleanfed  by  a  deluge  once  in  fix 
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tboofaad  years^  &rve  jaft  to  put  unthinking  mortals  in 
remembrance  that  there  is  a  power  above  them.  So 
that  every  moment  of  the  duration  of  the  world  is  an 
uniyerfal  witnefs  declaring  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earthy  in  a  language  diftindly  intelligible  to  all,  the 
goodnefs  of  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  the  univerfe« 
At  the  fame  time  that  the  prince  of  angels  receives 
from  the  immediate  communications  of  the  Divine 
Goodnef^^  beatitude  paft  utterance,  the  humble  peafant 
rejoices  in  his  bounty,  with  which  the  fields  are  en- 
riched, and  the  fair  face  of  nature  adorned.  Even  the 
loaely  fa^vage  in  the  wildernefs.  the  fordid  reptile  in  the 
doit,  and  the  Ibaly  nations,  which  people  the  unfathom- 
able deep,  all  tafle  of  the  bounty,  and  are  fupportcd  by 
the  unlimited  goodneis,  of  the  Univerfal  Parent,  who 
opens  his  unwearied  hand  liberally,  and  fatisfies  every 
living  foul. 

If  human  underftanding  apprehends  any  thing  ac* 
cording  to  truth  and  right,  the  benevolent  charader  is 
the  proper  objed  of  the  love  of  every  rational  mind,  as 
the  contrary  is  the  natural  objecl  of  averfion.  If  every 
human,  or  other  finite  mind,  is  more  or  lefs  amiable^ 
according  as  it  has  more  or  lefs  of  this  excellent  difpio^ 
fition  ;  it  is  evident,  that  Infinite  Goodnefs  is  infinitely 
amiable.  Who  is  he,  that  pretends  tothinlc  and  reufon, 
and  hasi  no  pleafure  in  contemplating  the  Divine  Good- 
nefs ?  Who  can  reflect  upon  fuch goodnefs,  and  not  ad- 
mire it  ?  Who  can  admire^  and  not  endeavour  to  imitate 
it  ?  Who  can  imitate  it,  and  not  be  an  univerfal  blelling  ? 
Who  can  be  an  univerfal  bleffing,  and  not  be  happy  ? 

If  the  Djvine  Goodnefs  be  evidently  difinterclled,  it 
being  impoffibk  that  the  fmalleil  bappi-nefs  (hould,  from 
any  enjoyed  by  the  creatures,  be  added  to  that  of  the 
Creator,  which  is  neceflarily  infinite  ;  it  is  plain,  what 
makes  real  and  perfect  goodnefs  of  difpofition  in  any 
^ind,  viz.  A  propenfity  to  contribute  to  the  bappinefs 
of  others, '  without  any  view  to  felf-intereft.  In  fo  far 
as  a  view  to  one's  own  happinefs  is  the  motive  to  his 
exerting  himfelf  for  thegood  of  his  fellow-creatures,  in 
(o  far  it  has  lefs  of  the  truly  worthy^  and  commendable 
in  it.    For  felf-love,  being  merely  inftindlive,  has  no- 
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thing  praife-worthy.  And  to  promote  the  bappinefs  of 
others  for  the  fake  of  adding  to  one's  own,  is  what  the 
mod  felfifti  and  fordid  charader  is  capable  of.  To  be 
truly  benevolent,  is  to  imitate  the  Deity ;  to  do  good 
for  the  fake  of  doing  good  ;  to  he  bountiful  from  the 
difpoHtion  of  the  mind,  from  univerfal  love  and  kind- 
nefs,  from  rational  confiderations  of  the  intrinfic  excel- 
lence of  that  godlike  difpofition  ;  not  from  mere  weak 
and  efl'eminate  foftnefs  of  nature. 

It  is  ftrange,  that  ever  it  fhould  have  been  quefiioned^ 
whether  it  is  rcafonablc  fordependtnt  creatures  to  ad- 
drefs  themfclves  to  their  infinite  Creator  for  the  fupply 
of  their  wants.  Yet  books  have  been  written  to  (hew 
the  unreafonablenefs  of  prayer.  *'  The  fupreme  Being,'* 
fays  an  objs^dlor,  **  knows  whether  I  am  worthy  to  re* 
**  ceive  favours  at  his  hand,  and  what  1  moft  need, 
"  before  I  apply  to  him.  If  I  am  worthy,  he  wili 
**  beftow.  ^whether  1  a(k  or  not :  If  not,  he  will  not  be 

prevailed  on   by  any  folicitation  to  btftow  upon  aa 

unworthy  objed.  If  I  aik  what  is  unfit  for  me, 
*'  he  is  too  wife  and  good  to  p;rant  it ;  and  if  I  aik  what 
"  is  fit,  Igain  nothing  ;  for  he  would  have  bellowed  it 
•*  upon  me  of  his  own  goodnefs,  without  my  alking."  ' 

There  cannot  be  a  more  egregious  fallacy  than  that, 
on  which  this  objedion  is  founded.  For  it  is  evident, 
that,  if  it  be  rational  to  think  of  ourfelves  as  beings  de- 
pendent upon  the  Supreme,  it  is  rational  fur  us  to  ex- 
prefs  our  dependence ;  if  it  be  reafonable  for  us  toexprefs 
our  dependence  on  cur  Creator,  it  is  unjuftifiable  in  us 
to  negled  it ;  fo  that  1  can  in  no  propriety  of  fpeech 
be  faid  to  be  a  worthy  objedl  of  the  Divine  Favour,  till 
I  adlually  addrcfs  myfelf  tohim.  Again,  it  is  evident, 
that  no  degree  of  homage,  or  fubmiflion,  ought  to  be 
wanting  from  dependent  creatui'es  to  their  Creator. 
But  the  fervice  of  both  body  and  mind  is  a  greater  de- 
gree of  homage,  than  that  cf  the  mind  alone.  So  that 
till  I  yield  the  bodily  homage,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
mind,  my  fervice  is  deficient,  which  renders  me  an 
unworthy  objedl  of  the  Divine  Favour. 

It  is  likewife  remarkable,  that  many  of  the  more 
rational  and  pious  writers  on  this  fubjeft,  have  laboured 
^o  reprcfent  the  whole  rationale  of  the  duty  of  prayer 
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'as  confining  in  the  advantage  which  is  thereby  to 
'accrue  to  the  worfhipper  by  improvement  in  piety  and 
goodnefs.  It  is  true,  that  the  moral  efFeds  likely  to  be 
produced  by  the  conftant  obfervance  of  this  moll  im- 
portant duty,  arc  of  great  and  ineftiraable  confequence, 
which  render  it  a  moft  ufeful  inftrument  for  thofe  noble 
purpofes.  Did  men  habitually  obferve  the  praftice  of 
addreffing  themlelves  to  their  Creator,  with  an  awful 
fenfe  of  his  infinite  grtatnefs  and  authority  over  them  ; 
fuch  a  fixed  impreffion  muft  in  time  be  thereby  made 
«pon  their  minos,  as  would  prove  a  reftraint  from  vice, 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  cafes,  equally  powerful.  Did 
people  make  a  point  of  applying  conftantly  and  regu- 
larly to  the  Giver  of  every  good  gilt,  they  could  hardly 
mifs  entertaining  in  their  minds  an  habitual  fenfe  of 
their  abfolute  dependence  upon  him  ;  of  gratitude  for 
his  bounties  received  ;  and  of  ftudying  obedience,  in 
lorder  to  his  future  favour.  What  man  could  be  fo 
hardened  as  to  go  on  daily  lamenting  and  confcffing  his 
offences,  and  daily  repeating  them  ?  Who  could  pre- 
lum ptuoufly  be  guilty  of  a  crime,  which  he  knew  he 
muft  the  fame  day  confefs  to  his  alUleeing  Judge,  and 
implore  the  pardon  of  it  ?  He,  who  kept  up  his  conftant 
intercourfewithhisCreator,  muft  find  himlelf  verypow^ 
erfully  influenced  by  it,  and  improved  in  every  pious  and 
worthy  difpofition.  But  befides  all  this,  it  is  evidently 
in  itfelf  a  reafonable  fervice;  and  is  to  be  conliLpred 
not. only  as  a  noble  and  valuable  means  of  moral  im-- 
provement,  but  as  a  pofitive  a<^  of  virtue  ;  it  being 
as  proper  virtue  to  render  to  God  the  honour  and 
worfliip  due  to  him,  as  to  give  to  men  their  juft 
rights.  And  to  withhold  from  .him  what  he  has  the 
moft  unqueftionable  title  to,  being  as  much  an  in- 
juftice  (with' the  atrocious  adc.'ition  of  its  being  com- 
mitted againft  the  Greateft  and  Btft  of  beings)  as  to 
-^withhold  from  a  fellow-creature  his  juft  pioperty. 
There  is  alfo  plainly  a  connexion  in  nature  and  realon, 
between  atking  and  receiving,  and  between  neglediing 
to  alk.  and  not  receiving.  This  natural  connection 
xnakes  it  reafonable  for  dependent  creatures  to  e^fpedl 
to  obtain  their  reafonable  requefts ;  and  to  conclude, 
that  what  they  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  alk,  they 
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**^j^»4^^-*^  Ihall  not  receive.  If  there  were  not  fuch  a  connedioa 
r/4»*^^/*'*^^*^and  foundation  in  reafon  for  this  duty,  it  had  never 
^j^^^^;^  -vj^t^''-  been  commanded  by  the  All- wife  Lawgiver  of  the  uni- 

verfe ;  nor  come  to  be  univerfally  pradtifed  by  the 
wifeft  and  bed  of  mankind,  in  all  ages  and  nations. 
Nor  is  there  any  greater  difficulty  in  conceiving  the 
poilibility  of  a  pre-eftabli(hed  fcheme  in  the  Divine 
economy,  according  to  which  the  bleflings  of  Heaven^ 
whether  of  a  fpiritual  or  temporal  nature,  Qiould  be 
granted  to  thofe  who  fhould  a(k,  and  be  found  fit  to 
receive  them,  than  in  any  other  inftance  of  Providence;, 
or  than  in  the  future  happinefs  of  the  good  part  of  man«^ 
Icind,  and  not  of  the  wicked. 

If  the  Supreme  Being  be  One,  he  is  the  proper  ob- 
ject of  the  adoration  of  all  reafonable  beings,  becaufe^ 
having  all  things  in  his  abfolute  difpofal,  without  pof-* 
Ability  of  being  thwarted  or  controuled  by  any  one,  if 
we  can  gain  his  good-will,  we  cannot  want  that  of  any 
other.  If  He  be  kind  and  good  in  the  moft  difinterefted 
manner,  and  to  the  higheft  degree,  even  extending  hit 
bounty  to  the  wicked  and  rebellious,  and  preferving 
them  in  exiftence,  who  make  no  ufe  of  their  exMlence 
but  to  offend  Him ;  it  is  reafon  able  to  hope,  that  he 
will  lend  a  propitious  ear  to  the  humble  requefts  of  the 
viFtuous  and  pious  part  of  his  creatures.  If  He  has  all 
things  in  his  power,  and  can  beftow  without  meafure 
gifts  both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  without  diminifliing 
his  inexhauftible  riches,  to  apply  to  Him  is  going  where 
we  are  fure  we  (hall  not  be  difappointed  through  want 
of  ability  to  fupply  us.  If  He  is  every  where  prefent^ 
we  may  be  fure  of  being  heard  wherever  we  make  our 
addrefTes  to  him.  If  He  is  within  our  very  minds,  we 
cannot  raife  a  thought  toward  him,  but  he  muft  per- 
ceive it.  If  He  is  infinitely  wife,  he  knows  exa^y 
what  is  fit  for  us,  and  will  grant  fuch  of  our  petitions 
as  may  be  proper  to  be  beftowed  upon  us,  and  with- 
hold whatever  may  prove  hurtful,  though  we  have  aflced 
it.  If  it  be  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  he  expeAs  all 
his  thinking  creatures  to  apply  to  him,  we  may  do  it 
with  this  comfortable  confideration,  to  encourage  us  ; 
^hat  in  addreifing  him^  we  are  doing  what  is  agreeable 
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to  his  nature  and  will,  and  cannot  offend  him  but  hj 
■tour  manner  of  performing  it*  Were  I  to  have  an  au- 
dience of  a  prince,  it  would  give  me  great  encourage- 
itient  to  know  that  he  was  gracioufly  difpofed  toward 
xne,  that  I  (hould  not  offend  him  by  begging  his  favour 
and  protedion;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  expeded 
t  (hould  petition  him,  and  would  even  tsdke  it  amifs  if  I 
did  not ;.  that  he  had  it  fully  in  his  power,  as  well  as  in 
his  inclination,  to  grant  me  the  greateft  favour  I  fhould 
have  occafion  to  a(k  him ;  and  that  it  was  his  peculiar 
delight  to  oblige  and  make  his  fubjeds  happy.  There 
are  few  princes,  of  whom  moil  of  thefe  things  may  be 
faid ;  and  none,  of  whom  all  may  be  affirmed.  And 
yet  they  find,  to  their  no  fmall  trouble  and  incum- 
brance, that  for  the  few  inconfiderable,  perifhing  fa- 
vours they  have  in  their  power,  there  are  petitioners 
almoft  innumerable.  Whilfl  the  infinitely  Good  Giver 
of  all  things^  whofe  difpofition,  and  whofe  power  to  be- 
ftow  happinefs  inconceivable,  are  equally  boundlefs,  is 
negledled  and  defrauded  of  that  homage  and  devotion, 
to  which  all  his  creatures  ought  to  be  drawn  by  a  fenfe 
of  their  own  abfolute  dependence  upon  him;  of  his  abi- 
lity and  readinefs  to  beftow  ;  of  his  authority,  who  has 
commanded  them  to  make  their  requefts  to  him  ;  and  by 
the  fpontaneous  didates  of  their  own  minds;  diredling 
them  to  the  performance  of  a  duty  fo  eafy,  fo  reafonable, 
and  fo  promifing  of  the  moil  important  advantages. 

Though  the  principal  part  of  prayer  is  petition,  or 
addrefiing  Heaten  for  the  fupply  of  our  various  wants  for 
life  and  futurity,  there  are  other  branches,  as  confef- 
fion  of  our  infirmities  and  faults  ;  thankfgiving  for  the 
various  inftance^  we  have  received  of  the  Divine  Good- 
nefs ;  and  interccffion  for  our  fellow-creatures.  The 
fubjeft'  of  our  petitions  for  Ourfelves  ought  to  be  the 
neceffaries  of  this  life,  for  which  the  rich,  as  Well  as  the 
poor,  depend  daily  on  the  Divine  Bounty,  and  the  Di- 
vine Affiftance  toward  our  being  fitted  for  happinefs 
hereafter.  The  firft,  if  we  judge  wifely,  we  fliall  alk 
with  great  fubmiifion,  and  in  moderation,  as  being  of 
lefs  confequence,  and  too  apt  to  have  bad  effedls  upon 
our  moral  charaders,  when  liberally  beftowed.    The 
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latter,  being  of  infinite  confequence  to  us,  we  may  re^ 
queft  with  more  earneftncfs  and  importunity. 

If  we  give  the  lead  attention  to  our  own  chara<5lers, 
we  rauft  tind  our  thoughts  often .  trifling  and  wicked, 
our  words  foolifh  and  mifchievous,  and  our  adions  cri- 
minal before  God.  If  we  have  any  confideration,  we 
cannot  but  think  ourfelves  deplorably  deficient  in  the 
performance  of  our  duty  with  regard  to  ourfelves,  our 
fclIow>creatures,  and  our  Creator*  If  we  are  in  reafon 
obliged  to  think  often  of  the  fatal  errors  of  our  lives,  to 
view  and  review  them  attentively,  with  all  their  heavy 
aggravations,  and  to  mourn  and  lament  them  in  our 
own  minds;  if  all  this  be  highly  proper  and  reafonable, 
it  is  more  peculiarly  reafonable  to  acknowledge  our  of- 
fences before  Him,  whom  we  have  oiFended;  to  im- 
plore his  pardon,  who  alone  can  forgive,  and  deprecate 
his  vengeance,  which  we  have  fo  juftly  deferved.  We 
ourfelves,  when  offended  by  a  fcUow-creature,  expedl 
that  he  (hould  not  only  be  convinced  in  bis  own  mind 
of  his  mifbehaviour,  and  fpeak  of  it  with  concern  to 
others;  but  liKewife^  that  he  come  and  make  a  dire<5i 
acknowledgement,  and  afk  our  pardon.  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  unreafonable  in  all  this.  How  much  more, 
when  we  have  oflfended  Him  who  is  infinitely  above 
us,  and  from  whom  we  have  every  thing  to  fear,  if  we 
do  not,  by  fincere  repentance,,  and  thorough  reforma- 
tion, avert  the  deferved  punilhment.  Efpecially,  if 
we  confider  that  the  performance  of  this  duty  tends 
naturally  to  lead  us  to  real  repentance  and  reformation. 

As  we  ought  in  our  prayers  to  confefs  our  faults  and 
errors,  and  that  not  in  general  terms,  but  with  particu- 
lar refleftion,  in  our  own  minds,  upon  the  principal  and 
grofleft  of  them,  which  every  true  penitent  has  ever 
upon  his  heart,  and  before  his  eyes  ;  fo  ought  we  in  all 
reaf  n  to  return  our  fincere  thanks  to  the  univerfal  Be- 
nefactor, exprefsly  for  every  particular  fignal  inftance 
of  his  favour,  whether  thofe,  in  which  mankind  in  ge- 
neral fliare  with  us,  or  thofe  in  which  we  have  been 
diftinguifiied  from  others. 

If  we  have  upon  our  minds  a  due  and  habitual  fcnfe 
of  our  ofiVnces,  we  Ihall  of  ourfjlves  be  willing  to  make 
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confeffion  of  them.  If  we  have  any  gratitude  in  our 
nature,  we  (hall  not  fail  to  exprefs  our  acknowledge- 
ments for  favours  received.  And  if  we  have  any  real 
benevolence  for  our  fellow-creatures,  wc  fliall  be  natu^ 
rally  led  to  think  it  our  duty  to  prefent  to  the  common 
Father  of  All,  our  good  wifties  for  them;  that  they  may 
be  favoured  with  every  bleffing  which  may  tend  to  pro- 
mote univerfal  happinefs,  fpiritual  and  temporal. 

If  it  be  at  all  raiibnal  to  worfhip  God  by  prayer,  it 
is  obvioufly  fo  to  join  together  at  proper  times  in  that 
fublime  exercife.     The  advantages  of  public  aflemblies 
for  religious  purpofes,  are,  the  impreffing  more  power- 
fully upon  the  minds  of  the  worfhippers,  the  fublimity 
and  importance  of  the  duty  they 'are  employed  in,  and 
the  powerful  effects  of  univerfal  example.     It  is  pretty 
evident,  that  the  public  worihip  on  Sundays  is  what 
chiefly  keeps  up  the  little  appearance  of  religion  that  is 
flill  left  among  us.     I  think  there  is  no  good  reafon 
againft  keeping  up  in  public  wprfhip  as  much  pomp  and 
magnificence  as  may  be  confident  with  propriety,  and 
fo  as  to  avoid  oftentatiori  and  fuperftition.     We  are,  in  ) 
our  prefent  ftate,  very  mechanical,  and  need  all  proper  / 
helps  for  drawing  our  inclinations  along  with  our  duty,  jf 
for  engaging  our  attention,  and  making  fuch  impreffionsj 
upon  us,  as  may  be  lading  and  effedluaU     Public  wor-/ 
fliip  ought  to  be  fo  conduced,  as  to  be  mod  likely  to 
prepare  us  for  a  more  numerous  fociety,  in  which  more 
fublime  exercifes  of  devotion  than  any  we  are  now  ca- 
pable of  conceiving  of,  may  be  a  confiderable  part  of 
our  employment  and  happinefs. 

Did  our  leading  people  think  rightly,  they  would  fee 
the  advantages  of  giving  their  attendance  themfelvesat 
places  of  public  worftiip,  and  uling  their  influence  and 
authority  to  draw  others  to  follow  the  fame  laudable 
example.  Deplorable  are  their  excufes  and  apologies 
made  by  them  for  their  too  general  and  infamous  ne- 
gled:  of  the  unquedionable  duty  of  attending  the  public 
worftiip  of  God.  Nor  would  it  be  eafy  to  determine, 
whether  their  praftice  ftiews  more  want  of  fenfe  or  of 
£oodnefs.    One  mighty  pretence  mado  by  them  is,  That 
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sift  to  public  inftructions,  truly  they  hold  themfelvet  to 
be  as  good  judges  of  moral  and  divine  fubjeAs  as  the 
clergy;  and  therefore  they  think  it  loft  time  to  give 
their  attention  to  any  thing  which  maybe  delivered  from 
the  pulpit.  Now^  it  ifeems  at  leaft  not  very  probable^ 
that  people,  who  fpend  moft  of  their  time  (Sundays  not 
excepted)  at  the  card-table^  ftiould  as  thoroughly  under* 
fiaadthe  extenfive  fciences  of  morals  and  theology,  as  the 
public  teachers  of  religion,  who  have  fpent  many  years 
wholly  in  thofe  ftudies.  Thofe  very  perfons,  when  they 
chance  to  be  overtaken  with  ficknefs,  are  very  ready  to  call 
in  phyficians,  and  do  not  pretend  to  undetftand,  as  well  as 
they  who  have  made  phyfic  their  ftudy,  the  nature  and 
cure  of  difeafcs.  But  were  it  ftriftly  true,  that  the  po- 
lite people  of  our  age  are  fo  wife,  that  they  are  not  like 
to  hear  any  thing  new,  nor  any  known  truth  fet  in  a 
new  light  by  any  preacher ;  ftill  is  it  not  an  advantage 
to  have  a  fet  of  good  thoughts,  whichjay  dormant  in 
tfie  mind,  excited  and  cafleoTup  to  the  attention  of  the 
mifferffan^Ing^  "By  an  eleggnt^nd  judicious  difcourfe  ? 
Were  there  likewife  notmng  in  this,  what  public^Tpi- 
rited  perfon  would  not  even  go  out  of  his  way  for  the 
fake  of  fetting  a  good  example  before  the  young  and 
ignorant,  who  want  inftrudion,  if  he  does  not.  But 
when  all  is  faid,  here  is  no  pretence  for  negledling  the 
public  worjhip  of  God,  which  is  one  principal  end  of 
religious  afTemblies.  So  that  thofe,  who  habitually 
throw  contempt  upon  this  part  of  duty,  arc  evidently 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  common  decency  and  natural  re- 
ligion, and  are  altogether  without  excufe. 

If  public  worfhip,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  a 
whole  quarter  join  together,  be  reafonable,  it  feems  as 
much  fo,  that  families  fhould  fet  apart  ftated  times  daily 
for  that  purpofe.  We  are  focial  beings,  and  ought  to 
be  focial  in  all  things  that  are  commendable*  And  if 
heads  of  families  are  in  reafon  obliged  to  take  care  that 
their  children  and  dependents  have  opportunity  of  con- 
fulting  the  interefts  of  a  future  life,  and  of  being  led  by 
example,  or  moved  by  authority,  to  the  obfervance  of 
their  duty ;  it  is  obvious,  that  in  this  important  one  of 
worftiippiog  God,  perfons  in  ftations  of  authority  and 
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example,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  wanting,  left  the 
failures  (through  their  bad  example)  of  thofe  over  whom 
they  have  had  charge,  be  hereafter  jultly  imputed  to 
their  negligence* 

The  ufual  excufes  for  the  negled  of  family-religion, 
made  even  by  many  who  do  not  deny  its  ufefulne&  and 
propriety,  are,  want  of  time ;  and  a  certain  foolifti  re- 
•ludtancy  at  performing  the  duty  of  addreffing  their 
Creator  in  prefence  of  others.  As  to  the  former,  there 
is  no  well-regulated  houfe,  in  which  the  family  cannot 
be  called  together  for  half  an  hour  before  the  bufinefs^ 
or  the  pleafure  of  the  day  comes  on,  to  address  their 
Creator  for  his  bleffing  and  favour  through  the  day  ; 
and  the  fame  at  night,  to  join^in  thanking  him  for  the 
mercies  of  the  day.  That  time  mud  be  employed  in 
fome  way  different  from  what  has  been  yet  heard  of, 
which  is  applied  better  than  to  the  fervice  of  God.  If 
ve  can  find  time  for  eating,  drinking,  drefling,  mer-^ 
chandizingy  or  cards ;  to  pretend  to  want  time  for  wor- 
fliipping  God,  is  monftrous ! 

As  for  the  other  objedion  againft  keeping  up  the  wor* 
fliip  of  God  in  families,  it  is  almofi  too  frivolous  to  de« 
ferve  any  anfwer  at  all.  Surely  nothing  is  eafier,  than 
to  choofe  out  a  few  proper  paflages  from  Scripture,  or^ 
with  the  help  of  the  common-prayer  of  the  church,  and 
other  books  of  devotion  almoft  innumerable,  to  compile 
4t  fet  of  devotions  fuited  to  the  ufe  of  a  family,  and  for 
the  mailer  of  the  houfe,  kneeling  or  ftanding,  with  his 
children  and  domeftics  about  him^  to  pronounce  them 
with  proper  devotion,  the  reft  joining  mentally,  or  with 
a  low  voice,  in  every  petition. 

If  any  mafter  of  a  family  choofes  to  compofe  a  fet  of 
devotions  for  his  own  ufe,  I  will  only  mention  one  di« 
re&ion,  which  might  render  them  more  ufeful,  than 
they  could  otherwife  be :  It  is,  that  in  them,  the  moral 
.virtues,  or  duties  of  temperance,  benevolence,  and  piety, 
might  be  fo  worked  into  the  petitions,  that,  in  praying 
for  the  Divine  Gract  and  Ailiftance  to  perform  their  duty, 
they  (hould  be  led  to  refleA  upon  it,  and  put  in  mind 
to  examine  themfelves  whether  they  make  confcience 
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of  performing  it.  By  this  means  the  daily  devotions  iil 
the  family  might  partly  anfwer  the  end  of  homilies  or 
inftruftions. 

Who  does  not  fee,  that  the  natural  confequences  of 
fuch  an  ceconomy,  cotlftantly  kept  Up  in  houfes,  are 
likely  to  be,  the  promoting  of  fidelity  in  domeftics,  obe- 
dience in  children,  and  drawing  <lown  the  Divine  Blef- 
fing  upon  families ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  fociety, 
in  which  no  regard  is  fhewn  to  the  Supreme  Being,  is 
not  likely  to  be  bleft  with  the  Dirine  Favour  or  Pro- 
tedion? 

That  all  devotions  in  which  others  are  to  join  with 
the  pcrfon,  who  utters  them,  even  in  a  private  family; 
are  better  pre-compofed  than  fpoken  extempore,  feems 
to  me  very  clear.  There  are  extremely  few,  evert 
among  men  of  the  bed  abilities,  who  are  capable  of 
uttering  fluently,  and  without  hefitation,  tautology,  or 
fome  kind  of  impropriety,  an  unftudied  fpeech  of  any 
length.  And  that  a  fpeech  made  in  public  to  God 
himfelf,  (hould  be  illdigefted,  muft  be  owned  to  be  very 
grofs.  For  it  is  evident,  that  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  fpeaker, 
inftead  of  leading  along  with  him  the  devotion  of  his 
hearers,  muft  confound  and  diftradt  it.  And  it  feems 
enough  in  any  reafon,  that  the  fpeaker  have  the  manner^ 
and  delivery  to  attend  to,  without  his  being  obliged  at 
the  fame  time  to  ftudy  the  matter. 

The  fupplication  of  a  fingle  perfon  by  himfelf,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  more  properly  prefented  in  his  own  thoughts 
or  word?,  than  in  thofe  of  any  other;  though  the  reading 
of  books  of  devotion  are  uleful  helps  to  thofe  whofe 
thoughts  want  to  be  helped  out. 

What  can  be  more  rational,  more  fublime,  or  more 
delightful,  than  for  a  dependent  creature  to  raife  his 
thoughts  to  his  Creator !  to  fill  his  mind  with  a  fenfe 
of  the  prefent  Divinity  !  to  pour  forth  his  foul  before 
Him  who  made  it?  What  fo  great  honour  can  an  hum^ 
ble  mortal  enjoy,  as  to  be  allowed  to  fpeak  to  God  ? 
What  exercilie  can  the  rational  foul  engage  in,  fo  worthy 
the  exertion  of  its  nobleft  powers  and  faculties,  as  ad-^ 
dreffing  the  Majefty  of  Heaven  ?  How  can  it,  in  this 
prefent  ftatc,  approach  fo  near  to  the  Author  of  its  be- 
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ing,  or  rife  to  an  enjoyment  fo  much  refembling  tho 
beatific  vifion,  as  by  this  fublime  converfe  with  the  Om» 
niprefent  Deity?  To  fwell  the  thought  with  the  infinite 
greatnefs  of  the  Objc<9:  of  Worlhip  ;  to  confider  one's 
iclf  as  addr^fling  that  tremendous  Power,  whofe  word 
produced  the  univerfe;  to  think  that  one  is  going  to 
proftrate  his  fjul  before  Him  who  formed  it,  who  is  to 
be  its  judge,  find  has  the  power  of  difpofing  of  it  for 
pternity  I — what  can  be  conceived  fo  wonderfully  aw- 
ful and  ftriking  ?  But  to  refled,  that  the  glorious  Ob- 
Jed  of  Worlhip,  though  infinitely  exalted  above  the 
adoration  of  angels  and  archangels,  is  yet  ready,  to  hear, 
and  beftovy  happinefs  upon  the  meaneft  of  his  rational 
creatures ;  to  think  that  the  humble  petition  of  the 
lincere  penitent  will  not  be  rejeded  ;  that  the  poor  andl 
needy  are  no  more,  beneath  his  notice,  or  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  goodnefs,  than  the  rich  and  the  mighty ; 
what  can  be  more  comfortable  ?  If  the  God  is  the  aw- 
ful Judge  of  mankind,  he  is  alfo  the  merciful  Fathe? 
of  mankind.  If  his  eye  is  too  pure  to  behold  prefump- 
tuous  vice  without  abhorrence,  and  too  piercing  to  be 
deceived  by  the  mod  artful  hypocrify ;  it  is  alfo  open  to 
look  with  pity  upon  the  proftrate  mourner,  and  his  good- 
nefs ready  to  forgive  the  humble  penitent  what  he  can- 
not forsive  birafelf. 

Be  no  longer,  unthii^ing  mortal,  fo  much  thy  own 
enemy,  as  to  exclude  thyfelf  from  the  higheft  honour 
thy  nature  is  capable  of.  Afpire  to  the  fublime  happi- 
nefs of  converfing  with  thy  Maker.  Enlarge  thy  nar- 
row mind  to  take  in  the  thought  of  Him  for  whom  thou 
art  made.  Call  forth  all  that  is  within  thee  to  magnify 
and  praife  Him.  Humble  thyfelf  to  the  duft,  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  unequalled  Majefty.  Open  the  in- 
moft  recefles  of  thy  foul  to  Him  who  gave  it  being. 
Expofe  to  Him,  who  knows  thy  frame,  thy  weaknefles, 
and  thy  faults.  Think  not  to  conceal  or  palliate  them 
before  that  Eye  which  is  not  to  be  deceived.  Haft  thou 
offended  ?  Make  no  delay  to  confefs  before  thy  Creator 
and  thy  Judge,  what  he  already  knows.  I'hough  he 
already  knows  thy  folly,  he  expects  thy  own  confcffioa 
of  it,  and  that  thou  deprecate  his  vengeance.     Though 
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be  may  already  have  thoughts  of  mercy  for  thee,  it  it 
only  on  condition  that  thou  humbly  implore  it^  ^nd  by 
repentence  and  amendment  fhew  thyfelf  worthy  of  it* 
Art  thou  weak  and  helplefs  ?  If  thou  knoweft  thyfelf 
thou  feeleft  it  Addrefs  thyfelf  then  to  Him  who  is 
almighty,  that  his  power  may  fupport  the^^  Art  thou 
ignorant  and  fliort-fighted  ?  If  thou  doft  not  think  thy- 
felf fo,  thou  art  blind  indeed.  Apply  then  to  Him, 
whofe  knowledge  is  infinite,  that  thou  mayft  be  wife  in 
his  wirdom«  Art  thou  in  want  of  all  things  ?  If  thou 
thinkeft  otherwife,  thou  art  wretched  indeed*  Have  re-, 
'courfe  then  ta  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of  all  things,  and 
is  poflefied  of  inexhauftible  riches.^  If  thou  haft  a  jufl 
fenfe  of  thy  own  ftate,  if  thou  haft  proper  conceptions 
of  thy  Creator  and  Judge,  or  if  thou  haft  a  foul  capa-. 
ble  of  any  thought  worthy  the  dignity  of  a  reafonable 
immortal  nature,  thou  wilt  make  it  thy  greateft  delight 
to  worfliip  and  adore  Him,  whom  to  ferve  is  the  glory 
of  the  brighteft  feraph  in  the  celeftial  regions. 

A  numerous  aifembly  of  people,  celebrating  with 
grateful  hearts  the  praifes  of  their  Almighty  Creator  and 
Bountiful  BencfaiSlor,  may  be,  for  any  thing  wc  can 
conceive,  one  of  the  beft  emblems  of  fome  part  of  the 
future  employment  and  happinefs  of  immortsd  fpirits,. 
which  the  prefent  ftate  can  exhibit.  It  were  well,  if 
we  could  by  the  mere  force  of  qool  reafon^  fi)  elevate 
our  conceptions  of  the  Divinity,  as  worthily  to  magnify 
him  in  our  public  aflemblies.  But  fo  long  as  we  con- 
tinue the  mechanical  beings  we  are,  we  muft  be  willing 
to  ufe  all  poffible  helps  for  working  ourfelves  up  ta 
what  our  imperfedl  faculties  of  tbemielves  are  not,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  equal  to,  or,  however,  are  not  at  all 
times  in  a  condition  for«  Whoever  underftands  humaa 
nature,  knows,  of  what  confequence  aflbciations  are. 
And  it  is  wholly  owing  to  the  infirmities  of  our  nature 
and  prefent  ftate,  that  a  due  regard  to  decency  and  fo^ 
lemnity  in  public  worlhip  is  of  fuch  importance  towards, 
our  moral  improvement.  Confidering  thefe  things,  it 
is  with  concern  I  muft  obferve  upon  the  manner  of  per^. 
forming  the  folemn  office  of  praifing  God  in  our  public^ 
aflemt^esy  that  it  very  much  wants  reformation.     I 

know 
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know  of  no  application  of  mufic  to  this  fubUme  ufe,  that 
i&  not  fadly  deficient,  except  what  is  compofed  in  the 
manner  of  anthems.     For  as  in  every  piece  of  facrcNl 
poefy,  there  are  various  and  very  different  taftes,  and 
ilrains^  it  is  evident,  that  to  apply  the  fame  returning 
ietof  notes  to  all  alike  is  incQn(ii[tent,  and  not  expreffive 
of  the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  the  piece,  The  eighteenth  PialiDp 
for  example,  is  oi^e  of  the  nobleft  hymns  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture.     From  the  beginning  to  the  fgiurth  verfe^  the 
royal  author  expreffes  bis,  or  the  Meffiah's  joy  and  gr^a* 
titude  for  his  deliverance  from  his  enemies.     It  is  evi* 
dent,  that  the  mutic,  which  is  to  accompany  this  part 
of  the  piece,  ought  to  be  bold,  cheerful,  and  triumphant: 
elfe  it  will  difguife  and  mifreprefent  the  thoughts,  in* 
Head  of  exprefling  them.     The  fourth  and  fifth  verfe$ 
exprefs  the  Pfalmift's,  or  Mefllaah's,  dreadful  diftrefs,  by 
the  cruelty  of  wicked  men,  or  evil  fpirits.     It  is  plain^ 
that  the  triumphant  drains  of  muflc,  which  fuited  the 
former  part,  are  not  at  all  proper  to  exprefs  this  ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  requires  a  fet  of  the  moil  dreary 
and  horrid  founds  which  mufic  can  utter.     The  fixtb 
yerfet  reprefents  the  Sacred  Writer's,  or  Melfiah's,  com« 
plaint  in  his  §reat  diftrefs.     To  exprefs  this  fuitablj, 
lieither  of  the  former  fpecies  of  melody  is  proper ;  but 
a.  fet  of  melancholy  and  plaintive  notes.     The  feventb^ 
and  fome  of  the  following  verfes,  give  an  account  of  the 
Divine  Appearance  in  anfwer  to  the  foregoing  prayer, 
attended  with  earthquakes,  tempefls,  ligbtenings,  and 
all  the  terrors  of  Omnipotence.     Every  one  of  which 
images  ought  tq  be  reprefented  by  a  ftrain  of  mulic^ 
properly  adapted  to.  the  fenfe,  in  tafle  and  expreifiorii. 
But  to  chant  this  whole  piece,  as  is  done  at  cathedral 
churches,   or  to  fing  it,  as  at  parifh   churches,    and 
meetings,  to  the  fame  fet  of  notes^  returning  through 
every  fucceeding  verfe^  is  not  performing  the  piece  fo 
well  as  if  the  preacher  were  to  read  it  to  the  people. 
For  a  perfon  of  a  good  ek)CUtion,  would  utter  it  in  fuch 
a  manner,  a3  at  lead  fhould  not  difguife  or  mifreprefenir 
the  fenfe,  as  is  the  affei^  of  applying  to  it  unfuitable,  of 
bad  mufic,  which  is  worfe  than  none.  But,  to  thofe,  who 
^nd  proper  fentim,ents  excited  in  their  minds  by  the 
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more  impcrfeft  ways  of  performing  the  Divine  Praifes, 
I  have  nothing  to  fay,  to  leffen  the  fatisfaclion  they 
have.  I  only  would  (hew  what  is  the  moft  effedlual 
and  perfedl  way  of  applying  mufic  to  religious  purpofes. 
And,  after  all,  a  proper  difpofition  of  mind  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing,  without  which  no  bodily  fervice  can  be  ac- 
ceptable to  Infinite  Purity. 

To  conclude, — it  is  evident,  that  our  duty  to  our 
Creator  is,  as  above  obferved,  the  moft  important,  ond 
nobleft  part  of  what  we  ought  to  ftudy,  and  praclife, 
in  order  to  attain  the  true  Dignity  of  Human  Nature, 
For  that  Infinite  Being,  by  whom,  and  for  whom  we  are, 
though  in  his  eflence  invifible,  in  his  nature  incom- 
prehenfible  in  his  perfedlions  inconceivable,  docs  yet 
prefeut  himfelf  to  all  our  perceptions,  bodily  and 
mental.  Every  objed  we  behold,  every  found  we 
hear,  every  bodily  fubftance  we  touch,  every  fubjtft 
of  thought,  muft  be  either  himfelf,  or  the  work  of 
his  power.  Our  fenfes,  whenever  we  exert  them,  are 
employed  upon  fome  creature  of  Omnipotence ;  and 
vhen  the  mind  abftrads  itfelf  from  all  the  bodily  oper- 
ations, even  then  it  apprehends,  it  fees,  it  feels,  the  fu- 
flaining,  informing,  and  invigorating  power  within  it. 
It  finds  it felffurrounded  with  the  immenfity  of  Divinity, 
^nd  that  itfelf  and  all  things  are  eftabliihed  on.  that  uni- 
verfal  bafis  of  exiftence ;  that  all  things  are  full  of  Deity ; 
^nd  that  his  prefence  is  the  IVIind  within  the  mind. 

How  amaxing  then  the  ftupidity  of  numbers  of  the 
human  fpecies  !  An  order  of  beings  formed  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  apprehending  the  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  univerfe ;  for  contemplating  the  moft  delightful 
and  rppft  ftriking  of  all  fubjeds ;  for  having  their  minds 
enlargjcd  and  ennobled  by  being  habituated  to  the  grand 
ideas  of  immenfity,  of  wifdom,  goodnefs,  power,  and 
glory  unbounded  and  unlimited  !  Yet  how  do  numbers 
of  them'  pafs  through  life,  without  ever  endeavouring 
to  form  any  juft  notions  of  that  Being,  on  whom  they 
depend  for  their  very  exiftence ;  without  ever  thinking 
of  any  duty  they  may  owe  him,  or  any  confequence  o€- 
gaining  or  lofing  his  favour !  What  ftupendous  glorie?, 
^hat  wondrous  perfections,  what  fublime  contempla- 
tions. 
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tion&,  are  loft  to  the  grofsand  infenfible  minds  of  many 
<)f  our  fpecies !  How  is  the  only  Being,  who  pofieficB 
cxiftence  in  himflelf,  over-looked  by  thofe  whom  he 
himfelf  has  brought  into  being  I  How  does  He,  by  whom 
•all  tbings  eKift,  kem  to  fuch  inconilderate  minds  not  to 
exift  !  How  do  the  glories  of  his  works,  which  wen» 
intended  to  point  bim  oat,  conceal  from  fuch  unthink- 
ing minds  the  glorious  Maker !  How  do  fuch  ungrate- 
ful mefn  bafely  take  up  with  the  gifts,  without  thinking 
on  the  All-^bounteous  Giirer !  How  much  a^e  thofe  men 
of  grofs  and  eartbfy  difp6<itionB  their  own  enemies'! 
How  do  they  ftriire  to  feed  their  heaven*bom  minds 
<wiih  the  unfatisfyfng  and  naofeoos  objedts  of  fenfe  ; 
depriving  them  of  that  fublime  entertainment^  for 
which  mcy  v^ttt  in!i;ended,  and  which  is  ever  offering 
iifetf  to  them,  the  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  Di^ 
'Vimt3^,  the  pofleflion  of  itifinite  'perfedion  !  Open  thy 
narrow  mind,  unthinking  mortal.  Enlarge  thy  con^ 
•fined  defires.  Raiie  thy  grovefling  ambition.  Quit  the 
trifling  obje^Ss  which  now  pofTefe,  and  which  will  in 
the  end  difappoint  thee.  Trample  under  t^y  feet  the 
^fetched  amufemetits  of  riches,  honours,  and  pleafates*; 
and  afpire  to  what  is  worthy  the  dignity  of  thy  nature, 
and  thy  Divine  OripinaL  It  is  thy  Maker  himfelf  that 
is  ready  to  take  poffeffion  of  thy  mind.  It  is  the  Dii- 
vinity  himfelf,  that  would  pour  into  thy  foul  delights 
ineffable,  that  'would  dwell  in  thee,  and  join  thee  to  ^ 
himfelf  in  an  eternal  union,  which  will  raife  thee  to 
blifs  and  glory  above  thy  moft  extenfive  wilhes,  beyond, 
thy  mofl  elevated  cdticeptions. 

SECT.    IX. 

Mifcellaneous  Thoughts^  and  DireSiions^  chiefly  MoraL 

IF  the  leader  fhould  find,  among  the  following  apho-' 
tifms,  fome  thoughts  to  much  the  fame  purpofe  with 
others,  in  other  parts  of  this  work  ;  it  is  hoped,  he  wiU 
excufe  fuch  a  repetition,  in  confideiratiofi  of  the  vafriety 
^f  matter,  and  the  ufefulncfs  of  the  fubjeds  ;  which  IVitl 
bear  being  inculcated  in  the  moft  copious  manner^ 
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It  Is  not  the  part  of  a  wife  man  to  be  eager  after  any 
thing,  but  improvement  in  goodnefs.  All  things  elfe 
may  be  difpenfed  with. 

To  learn  to  talk  well,,  learn  firft  to  hear. 

Refill  vice  at  the  beginning,  and  you  will  conquer  k 
in  the  end.. 

A  dear  confcience  is  better  than  a  clear  eftate. 

Never  think  a  thoi^ght,,  fpeak  a  word,  or  do  a  deed^ 
but  ,what  you  may  be  fafe  in  fetting.  about  with  the  foW 
lowing  preface.  *'  O  God  my  Maker  and  Judge,  I  do 
**  not  forget,  that  thou  art  witnefs  to  what  I  am  about.'^ 

Has  not  fa(hioti<  a  confiderable  (hare  in  the  charities 
of  the  age  ?  Let  every  one,  who  gives>  caf efully  coofider 
from  what  motives  he  ads. 

If  you  have  a  well-difpofed  mind,  you  will  go  into 
no  company  more  agreeable,  or  more  ufeful,  than  your" 
own.  All  is  not  well  with,  thoie  to  whom  folitude  is 
difagreeable. 

It  is  no  fhanae  to-  learm    The  ftiame  fe  to  be  ignoraflL 

Zorgive  every  body  Yather  thanyourlelf.  ' 

If  you  hav«  beakh,  a  competency,  and  a  good  con- 
fcience, what  would  yoa  Have  hefides?  Something  to 
difturb  your  happinef&? 

t  To  expedt,  young  man,,  that  your  life  fliould  be  one 
continued  feries  of  pleafiire,  is  to  expert  to  meet  with 
what  no  mortal,  from  Adam  down  to  the  prefent  times^ 
has  yet  met  with  ;  and  what  by  the  nature  of  things 
"would  be  more  ftrange,  than  the  throW'ing  the  fame 
number  with  a  die  ten  millions  of  times  fucceifively« 

When  you  hear  in  company,  or  read  in  a  pamphlet, 
fomewhat  fmart  and  lively,  and  quite  new  to  you,  urged 
againfl:  any  opinion,,  or  maxim  allowed  by  men  of  the 
freed  fentiments,  and  mod  improved  underftandings ; 
da  not  let  yourfelf  be  immediately  perverted  by  it.  Sut 
fiippofe,  that,  though  it  may  be  new  to  you,  it  may  have 
been  often  darted  and  anfwered ;  and  though  you  can- 
not at  once  confute  it,  others  can.  And  make  it  your 
bufinefs,  if  the  point  be  of  confequence,  to  find  out  thofe^ 
*who  can.  Nothing  is  more  weak,  than  to  be  daggered 
in  your  opinion  by  every  trifle  that  may  fall  in  your 
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.  Accuftom  yourfelf  to  think  the  greateft  part  of  your 
life  already  pad ;  to  contraft  your  views  and  fcbemes, 
^nd  fet  light  by  a  vain  and  tranlitory  date,  and  all  its 
vain  enjoyments; 

To  feel  t)ld  age  coming  on,  will  fo  little  mortify  a 
Svife  man,  that  he  can  think  of  it  with  pleafure;  as  the 
decay  of  nature  fhews  him  that  the  happy  change  cff 
ft  ate,  for  w^hich  he  has  been  all  his  life  preparing  hinu- 
felf,  is  drawing  nearer.  And  furely  it  muft  be  deiirable^ 
to  find  himfelt  draw  neater  to  the  end  and  the  reward 
of  his  labours.  The  cafe  of  an  old  man,  who  has  no 
comfortable  profpedt  for  futurity,  and  finds  the  fatal 
hour  approaching,  which  is  to  deprive  him  of  all  his 
happineis ;  is  too  deplorable  for  any  words  to  reprefent. 

It  is  eafy  to  live  well  among  good  people.  But  ihew 
Hie  the  man,  who  can  preferve  his  temper,  bis  wifdom, 
and  his  virtue,  in  fpite  of  ftrong  temptation  and  univer<* 
fal  example. 

'  It  is  hardly  credible  t^hat  acquifitions  in  knowledge 
one  may  make^  by  carefully  huibanding  and  proptrl/ 
applying  every  fpare  moment. 

Are  you  content  to  be  for  ever  undone,  if  you  ffaould 
happen  not  to  live  till  the  time  you  have  fet  for  repent-- 
ence  ?  If  fo,  put  it  off  a  little  longer,  and  take  youc 
chance. 

It  is  a  (hame,  if  any  perfon  poorer  than  you  is  more 
contented  than  you. 

Strive  to  excel  in  what  is  truly  noble.  Mediocrity  i% 
contemptible. 

Judge  of  books,  as  of  men.  There  is  none  wholly 
faultlefs,  or  perfed.  That  production  may  be  faid  to  be 
a  valuable  one,  by  the  perufal  of  which  a  judicious  rea?- 
der  may  be  the  wifer  and  better ;  and  is  not  to  be  de-» 
fpifed  for  a  few  deficiencies,  or  inconfiftencics. 

Do  not  think  of  lying  for  the  truth,  or  working  the 
works  of  the  devil  for  God's  fake. 

Honefty  fometimes  fails:  But  it  is  becaufe  diligence 
or  abilities  are  wanting.  Otherwife  it  is  naturally  by 
far  an  over-match  for  cunning. 

A  bad  reputation  vi'ill  lie  a  ftumbling-block  in  your 
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way  to  riiing  in  Uie,  and  will  di&bte  you  from  doing 
good  to  others. 

.  If  ever  you  ^as  daiigeroufly  ill^  what  fault  or  fblly 
ky  heavieft  upon  youf^  mind  ?  Take  care  to  root  it  out, 
tvichonf  delay,  and  without  raercj. 

An  unjuil  acqiiifition  is  like  a  barbed  arrow>  that 
muft  be  drawn  backward  with  horrible  anguifh  }  elfe  it 
will  be  youT  deftruftion. 

To  eicel  greatly  in  muiic,  drawings  dancing,  the  pe* 
Qantic  part»of  learning,  play,  and  other  aceompliflimenta^ 
rather  ornamental  than  ufeful,  is  beneath  a  gentlettran^ 
and  fhewS)  that  to  acquire  fuch  perfedion  in  trifles^  he 
muft  have  employed  himfelf  in  a  way  unworthy  the 
dignity  of  his  fiation.  The  peculiar  accomplilhment^ 
in  which  a  man  of  rank  ought  to  (hine,  are  knowledge 
of  the  world,  acquired  by  hiftoryy  travel,  converfation, 
and  budnefs ;  of  the  conftitution,  intereft,  and  the  laws 
of  his  country  ;  and  of  morals  and  religion ;  without 
excluding  fuch  a  competent  underftanding  of  other  fiib- 
jeds,  as  may  be  conftftent  with  a  perfed  maftery  of  the 
accompliihments  which  make  the  gentleman's  proper 
calling. 

The  meaneft  ipirit  may  bear  a  flight  afflidion.  And 
in  bearing  a  great  calmity,  there  is  great  glory,  and  a 
great  reward. 

A  wife  man  Srill  improve  by  ftudying  his  own  pail 
follies.  For  every  flip  will  difcover  fome  weidcneis  Hill 
tinconreded,  which  occafiotied  his  miibehaviour ;  and 
will  fet  him  upon  effedtually  redreffing  every  failure. 

There  is  fomewhat  arch  in  the  Romim  Catholics  put- 
ting their  carnivals  before  Lent.  Mirth  is  generally  the 
prelude  of  repentance* 

To  be  drawn  into  a  fault,  (hews  human  frailty.  To  be 
habitually  guilty  of  folly,  (hews  a  corrupt  mind.  To  love 
vice  in  others  is  the  fpirit  of  a  devil,  rather  than  a  man; 
being  the  pure,  dilinterefted  love  of  vibe,  for  its  own 
"fake.     Yet  there  are  fuch  charaAers ! 

Remember,  your  bottle-companions  will  not  bear  you 
company  at  your  death  ;  nor  lighten  your  fentence  at 
the  dreadful  day  of  judgment.    Let  the  vicious  there* 

fore 
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fore  go  alone  at  prefen$ ;   fince  their  company  may 
heighten^  but  will  not  abtate  your  puni(hment« 

Froofi  of  genuine  repentance  are,  abftaining  from  all 
temptations  to  the  fame  vice,  thorough  reformation,  an4 
d:ll  poffible  reparation. 

Take  cane  of  Jthofe  vices  which  refemble  virtues, 

'1^0  abuie  the  poor  tor  his  poyerty^is  to  infult  God's 
providence. 

Seek  virtue  ratJ^er  than  riches.  Tou  may  be  fure  to 
acquire  the  firft,  but  cannot  promife  for  the  latter.  No 
one  can  rob  you  of  the  firft  without  your  confent;  you 
may  he  deprived  of  the  latter  a  hundred  ways.  The 
firft  will  gain  you  the  eileem  pf  all  good  and  wife  mei^; 
the  latter  will  get  you  flatterers  enough  ;  but  not  one 
real  friend.  The  firft  will  abide  by  you  for  ever ;  the 
latter  will  leave  you  at  death,  to  Ihitt  as  ypu  can  for 
eternity. 

Moral  truths  are  as  certain  as  mathematical.  It  is  as 
certain,  that  good  is  not  eviji,  nor  evil  good,  as  that  a 
part  is  lefs  than  the  whole,  or  that  a  circle  is  not  a 
triangle. 

What  matter  what  yoi|  know,  if  you  do  not  kno\i^ 
yourfelf? 

It  is  pity  that  moft  people  overdo  either  the  adtive  or 
contemplative  part  of  life.  To  be  continually  immerfed 
in  buiinef%  is  the  way  to  become  forgetful  of  every 
thing  truly  noble  and  liberal.  To  be  wholly  engaged 
in  ftudy,  is  to  lofe  a  great  part  of  the  ufefulnefs  ofa  fe- 
cial nature.  How  much  better  would  it  be,  if  people 
would  temper  adion  with  contemplation,  and  ufe  action 
as  a  relief  to  ftudy  ? 

'  You  may  eafily  know,  whether  you  are  in  earncft 
about  reforming,  and  living  virtuoufly.  If  you  be,  yoii 
will  fly  from  every  temptation  to  vice,  and  carefully 
purfue  every  help  to  virtue.  As  you  may  know  whe- 
ther you  love  money,  by  obfervmg,  whether  you  care- 
fully purfue  the  means  for  getting,  and  cautiouily  avoid 
ocgafions  of  expence  or  lofs. 

Nfever  force  nature.   When  ftudy  becomes  a  hnrdeUy 
give  it  over  for  that  time.     You  will  not  improve  by  it, 
if  it  goes  againft  the  grain. 
*         %  Cc  ^  Preftn-e 
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.  Preferve,  if  you  can,  the  efteem  of  the  wife  and  good* 
But  more  efpecially  your  own.  Confider  bow  deplorablq 
a  condition  of  mind  you  will  be  in,  when  youp  con-s 
fcience  tells  you,  you  are  a  vUiain. 

It  is  not  eating  a  great  quantity  of  food  that  nouri(he« 
'  molt :  Nor  devouring  of  books  that  gives  folid  know- 
ledge.    It  is  wh9t  you  digeft,  that  feeds  hoth  body  and 
mind.    Have  your  learning  in  your  head,  and  oot  ii| 
your  library. 

You  had  better  find  out  one  of  your  own  weakneffesi^ 
than  ten  of  your  neighbour's. 

There  is  only  one  fingle  objeA  you  ought  to  purfue 
at  all  adventures ;  That  is  virtue  :  All  other  things  are 
to  be  fought  conditionally.  What  fort  of  man  mud  he 
be,  who  refolves  to  be  rich  or  great  at  any  rate  ? 
J  If  you  give  only  with  a  view  to  the  gratitude  of 
thofe  you  oblige,  you  deferve  to  meet  with  ingratitude^ 
If  you  give  from  truly  difinterefted  motives,  you  will 
jDot  be  difcouraged  or  tired  out  by  the  worft  returns^ 

Rather  be  the  bubble,  than  the  biter. 

Do  your  duty,  if  the  world  (hould  laugh.  Obedienco 
to  the  Almighty  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  is  what  one 
-would  hardly  think  fhould  draw  ridicule  upon  a  man* 
But,  however,  if  men  will  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  laugh 
at  you  for  what  is  your  greatell  wifdom ;  wait  patiently 
the  final  iflue,  and  thea  it  will  be  fe^n  whQ  ac^ed  the 
/  xidiculous  part. 

If  it  fliould  be  hard  to  do  your  duty,  it  is  evidently 
not  impof^ble.  To  mention  none  of  che  Cbriftran  he- 
roes, there  is  not  a  virtue  which  the  Heathens  have  not 
iliewntobe  pradicable.  Do  not  pretend  thata  Chriftiau 
cannot  be  chafte,  when  you  know  that  a  young  Scipio 
bravely  refilled  a  moit  powerful  temptation  of  that  kind^ 
in  yielding  to  which,  he  would  have  adied  only  accord* 
ing  to  the  cullom  of  thofe  times.  Do  not  pretend  that 
it  is  impofiible  for  a  Cbriftian  to  forgive  injuries,  when 
you  know^  that  Fbocion^  going  to  fuffer  death  unjuftly, 
charged  it  upon  his  fon,  with  his  lad  breath,  that  be 
ihould  (hew  no  refentment  againft  his  father^s  perfecu- 
tors.  Do  not  excufip  yourfelf  in  giving  up  the  truths 
through  fear  of  ofifending  thpfe,  on  whom  you  depend, 

whe* 
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when  you  know  that  Attilius  Regutus  gare  himfelf  up 
to  tortures,  and  death,  rather  than  falfify  his. word  even* 
to  his  enemies.  Let  it  not  be  faid  that  a  Chriftian,  with 
his  clear  riews  of  an  over-ruling  Providence,  ftiall  be 
overcome  with  afflidion,  or  impioufly  murmur  againft 
the  great  Difpofer  of  alt  things,  when  we  find  an  Epidte^ 
tus.  funk  in  mifery  and  flavery,  vindicating  the  Divine 
difpofal  of  himfelf,  and  fubd^ing  his  mind  to  the  dif- 
penfations  of  Providence.  Do  not  excufe  yourfelf  from 
a  little  expence,  trouble,  or  hazard  of  ill-will,  for  the 
general  good,  when  you  know,  that  a  Leonidas,  a  Cal^ 
purnius  Flamma^  the  Decii^  and  hundreds  more,  voiuh- 
tarily  devoted  themfelves  to  deftruftion,  to  fave  their 
<:ountry.  If  you  pretend  to  be  a  Chriftian,  that  is,  to 
profe{3  the  mod  pure  and  mod  fublime  principles  in 
the  world,  do  not  infamoufly  fail  fhort  of  the  perfedion 
of  un-enlightened  Heathens 

If  a  temptation  folicit^,  think  whether  you  would 
yi^^to  it7  ifj^Qiu  kflew  you  Ihould  die  next  day. 

Be'aflurcd,  whatever  you  may  think  now,  when  you 
come  to  a  death-bed,  you  will  think  you  have  given 
yourfelf  up  too  much  to  pleafures,  and  other  worldly 
purfuits,  and  be  forr^  that  you  had  fo  large  a  fhare  of 
tfaem. 

A  good  man  has  nothing  to  fear  t  A  b^d  man  every 
thing. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  keep  the  mean  between  temporizing 
too  much,  and  giving  a  proper  teftimony  for  decency 
and  virtue,  when  one  fees  them  outraged. 

Do  not  regard  any  perfon's  opinion  of  you,  againft 
your  own  knowledge^ 

Obferve,  whether  vice  does  not  deform  the  moft  ami- 
able perfons. 

Cuftom  will  have  the  fame  effed,  with  refpeft  tojj 
death,  as  to  other  frightful  things  ;  it  will  take  off  its't 
terror. 

To  underftand  a  fubjedl  well,  read  a  fet  of  the  beft, 
authors  upon  it ;  make  an  abftraft  of  it  -  and  talk  it 
ever  with  the  judicious. 

There  are  no  little  fins. 

C  c  4  It 
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It  is  in  any  man^s  power  to  be  Gomeot^d  ;  of  very  few 
to  be  riqh^  The  firft  will  infallibly  make  you  happy  j 
vhicb  is  more  than,  yoa  can  depend  on  from  the  latter. 

He  who  begins  (boa  lio  be  good,  is  like  to  be  very 
good  at  laft. 

Take  care  not  to  go  to  the  brink  of  vice,  left  you  fall 
down  the  precipice. 

I^  you  have,  or  have  not,  a  chance  for  happinefs  \r\ 
tjie  next  life,  it  cannot  fignify  much  l^ow  you  pafs  the 
prefenty  Would  you  pity  a  perlbn,  who  vas  obliged 
to  travel  in  bad  weather,  and  put  up  with  mean  accom* 
roodations,  as  he  was  going  to  take  polTeffion  of  a  fine 
eftate?  Or  would  you  enyy  ontf,  who  had  a  pLeafaQt 
day  to  go  to  execution  ? 

If  you  have  the  efteem  of  the  wife  and  good,  do  not. 
trouble  yourfelf  about  the  reft.  And  if  you  have  not 
even  that,  let  the  a|)probation  of  a  well-informed  con* 
fpience  make  you  eafy  m  the  mean  while.  Time  wiU 
come,  when  you  may  command  the  other:  1  mean 
'vyhen  you  have  had  the  public  approbatioo  of  aji  infal- 
lible Judge  before  angels  and  men.. 

A  good  man  gets  good  out  of  evlL  A  wicked  mai> 
turns  good  to  evil. 

Falhion  ought  to  have  no  weight  in  matters  of  any 
greater  confequence  than  the  cut  of  a  coat«  or  a  cap. 
Numbers  dcy  not  alter  right  and  wrong.  If  it  (boiUd 
be  the  fafliion  of  thi^  world  to  ax%  fooliflily  andwickedly, 
depend  on  it,  the  fafliion  of  the  next  will  be,  for  virtue 
to  be  rewarded  and  vice  to  be  puniibed. 

If  you  can  find  a  place,  where  you  may  be  bid  from 
God,  and  your  confcience,  do  there  what  you  wilk 

Obedience  is  the  great  leflba  to  be  taught  children* 
It  is  what  the  All- wife  Teacher  would  bring  maokiodto* 

If  you  a6t  osily  with  a  view  to  praife,  you  deferve 
Bone. 

Lifteh  to  confcience,  and  it  will  tell  you,  whether 
jpu  really  do  as*  you  would  be  done  by. 

Virtue  in  theory  only  is  not  virtue. 

That  bad  habits  are  not  quite  unconquerable,  is  evi«* 
itni  from DemqftbeneSf  Cicero^  andnuiny  others:  But  that 
they  are  very  troublefomecodeal  with,  and  grow  always 
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ifrifficieolly. 

JDo  W)t  deceive  yourfelf :  The  trtie  prep^ratioB  for 
4eath,  is  not  living  at  random  to  tbreefcore^  aad  then, 
retiring  from  the  world,  and  giving  up  a  few  of  tb^  \^%^ 
years  of  life  to  prayer  aind  repentance  :  But  cuUivaUng 
in  your  mind,  from  the  becinning,  the  lubftai>t^dl  vi^ 
tijes,  which  dre  the  true  ornament  of  a  worthy  charac- 
ter »T^d  wluch  naturaiiy  fit  forendlefs  happinefs. 

He  only  is  truly  virtuous,,  who  would  be  fa^  if  he 
had  no  piafpe<5l  of  gaining  more  happ4nci^  by  virtue 
than  vice:  though  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  reafooable^ 
and  comaiendat>le»  to  have  a  due  refpe<A  to  the  recom« 
pence  of  reward,  as  rhing*^  are  at  preiVat  conftituted. 

The  lot  of  mankind,  upon  a(<  j^verage,  is  wonderfully 
equal.  The  diilribution  of  happineis  is  not  fo  irregu* 
]iar»  as  appears  at  firit  view.  There  canaot  indeed  be^ 
any  great  ineqiiaiity  io  the  diftribution  of  what  is  fq 
inconiiderable  as  the  temporal  happinefs  enjoyed  by 
mankind,  1  he  contented^  rtti^ed,  and  virtuous  raa^ 
has  the  heft  (hare. 

'Who  could  ini^ine  it  pofliUe  tQ  forget  death,  which 
every  objedl  put9  one  m  mind  oi^  and  every  ipomea( 
brings  nearer  ? 

What  a  ftraoige  condition  a  man  muft  be  in,  vhofe 
judggnent  and  pradice  are  at  variance.     If  a  nvan  ^fkHf^i 
aot  perfedly  agree  with  bis  wife,  thi&y  can  iometimes 
avoid  one  another's  company,  and  fo  \^  eafy.    But  cail 
one  run  aw^y  from  himfelf  ?  **     • 

Of  all  virtues,  patiepce  is  ofteneft  wanteds  H^>w  ua-« 
)iappy  muft  hehe^  whois  whpUy  unfurnished  with  vh^t 
is  wanted  eyery  moiniept  ? 

He,  who  endeavours  to  drown  thought,  and  ftijBe  co9-» 
fbience,  or  who  goea  oix  in  expeniiye  living,  without 
looking  into  his  affairs,  is  about  a3  wife,  a^  hf  whQ 
ihould  (hut  his  eye9,  and  then  run  ^oward  the  precipice^ 
9S  if  his  nor  jeeing  the  danger  would  annihilate  it. 

That  the  ways  of  virtue  are  preferable  tothofe  of  vice, 
is  evident,  in  that  we  do  not  find  people  in  old  age^ 
j&ckneis,  or  on  a  deathrbed,  repenting,  that  they  have 
lived  too  Tirtuoufly  3  hut  the  contrary*    This  is  a  8^' 
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ncral  confeffion  from  mankind,  and  at  a  time  when  they 
certainly  are  fincere.  And  they  would  give  the  fame 
teftimony  to  virtue  at  other  times,  if  they  could  difen- 
gage  themfelves  from  the  prejudices  and  paifions,  which 
blind  them. 

A  good  man,  when  he  comes  to  die,  has  nothing  to 
do,  but  to  die. 

Perhaps  no  created  nature  could  be  happy,  without 
having  experienced  the  contrail  of  unhappinefs. 

As  no  charaAer  is  more  venerable  than  that  of  a  wife 
/old  man  ;  fo  none  is  more  contemptible  than  that  of  an 
^Id  fooU 

It  makes  wretched  work,  when  the  married  pair  come 
to  difputing  about  privilege  and  fuperiority. 

There  is  nothing  more  foolifli  than  for  thofe  to  fall 
out,  who  mud  live  together,  as  hufband  and  wife,  and 
inch  near  relations,  Qut  there  is  no  falling  out  without 
folly  on  one  fide  or  the  other,  or  both. 

The  folly  of  fome  people  in  converfation,  is  beneath 
criticifm.  The  only  way  of  anfwering,  ^hem  is  to  go 
out  of  hearing. 

Confider  with  yourfelf,  whether  the  wife  and  good 
would  value  you  more  or  lefs,  than  they  do  now,  if  they 
knew  your  whole  charafter. 

It  is  well  when  old  people  know  that  they  are  old. 
Many,  on  the  contrary,  (till  affed:  to  fet  themfelves  off 
as  unimpaired  in  abilities  both  bodily  and  mental,  long 
enough  after  they  have  outlived  themfelves. 

It  is  necefTary  often  to  find  fault.  And  the  only  way  to 
do  it|  fo  as  to  be  regarded,  is  to  keep  up  your  own  dig- 
nity* A  mafter,  who  blufters  and  fwears  at  his  fervant, 
is  defpifed ;  while  he,  who  reproves  with  mildnefs  and 
gravity,  is  likely  to  be  reverenced  and  obeyed. 

What  embitters  the  common  accidents  of  life  to  mod 
people  is,  their  entertaining  a  foolifti  notion,  that  cala- 
mities are  unnatural,  and  that  we  have  a  right  to  the 
pleafures  of  life.  Whereas  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe  is, 
that  afflidion  is  what  we  greatly  need,  and  richly  de- 
fer ve,  and  that  the  pleafures  of  life  are  the  mere  gift  of 
God,  which  therefore  he  may  withhold,  or  beftow  as  he 
fees  fit. 

The 
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The  ufe  of  reading  is,  to  fipttle  your  judgment ;  not 
to  confound  it  by  a  variety  of  opinions,  nor  to  enflave  it 
by  authority. 

If  you  will  not  liften  to  calm  reafon,  take  care  left 
you  be  made  to  feel  the  rod  of  fevere  afflidion.  If  God 
loves  you,  be  will  drive  you  from  your  follies,  if  you  will 
be  drawn  from  them. 

If  you  ^re  ever  fo  furc  that  you  ought  to  refcnt  an  in-* 
jury,  at  leaft  put  oflF  your  refentment  till  you  cool. 
You  will  gain  every  end  better  by  that  means,  and  can 
lofe  nothing  by  going  cautioufly  and  deliberately  to 
work;  whereas  you  may  do  yourfelf,  or  your  neight 
bour,  great  mifcbjief,  by  proceeding  rafhly  and  haftily. 

If  you  find  you  cannot  bold  your  own  with  the  world, 
tvithout  making  (hipwreck  of  confcience  and  integrity; 
retire  in  time  with  a  (lock  of  honefty,  rather  than  con-t 
tinue  in  bufinefs  to  retire  at  lad  with  a  ftock  of  wealth, 
which  will  not  yield  you  happinefs  when  your  integrity 
is  gone. 

The  giver  is  the  creditor;  the  receiver  the  debtor^ 
JIad  you  not  better  be  the  former  than  the  latter  ? 

Married  people  ought  to  conlider,  that  the  keeping 
up  of  mutual  love  and  peace  is  of  more  confequence 
than  any  point,  which  either  the  one  or  the  other  can 
want  to  gain,  where  life  or  fortune  are  not  engaged* 
Let  the  huiband  condder,  that  it  fuits  his  fuperior  wif- 
dom  to  yield  to  the  weaker  in  ordinary  cafes.  Let  the 
wife  remember  Ihe  folemnly  promifed  to  obey. 

The  devil  is  feared  and  hated. 
.    The  coufcioqfnefs  of  having  ad:ed  from  principle,  and 
without  the  praife  or  privity  of  any  perfon  whatever,  is 
H  pleafure  fuperior  to  all  that  applaufe  can  yield. 

Why  do  you  delire  riches  and  grandeur  ?  Becaufe  yoa 
think  they  will  bring  happinefs  with  them.  The  very 
thing  you  want  is  now  in  your  power.  Tou  have  only 
to  ftudy  contentment. . 

Don't  be  frighted  if  misfortune  llalks  into  your  hum- 
ble habitation.  She  fometimes  takes  the  liberty  of  walk- 
ing into  the  prefence-chamber  of  kings. 

Be  open  with  prudence.  Be  artful  with  innocence  : 
Wife  %s  the  ferpent,  harmlefs  as  the  dove,    If  either  of 
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thefe  two  qualities  muft  predominate,  by  ^1  means  let 
h  be  the  latter. 

It  is  a  (hameful  wickednefs,  common  in  trade,  to 
conceal  the  taults,  or  artfully  heighten  the  good  quali- 
ties of  what  one  wants  to  fell,  or  to  dilparage  any  ar« 
tick  one  has  a  mind  to  buy,  in  order  to  have  it  the 
cheaper.  That  trader,  who  cannot  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and  fay,  God,  who  knows  alt  things,  knows  I 
ufe  my  neighbour  as  I  would  wi(h  to-be  ufed,  is  no  other^ 
in  plain  Engli/b^  than  a  downright  knave. 

To  love  a  woman  merely  for  hjpr  beauty,  is  loving  a 
eorpfe  for  the  fake  of  its  being  covered  with  a  fair  ikin. 
If  the  lovely  body  has  a  bad  foul  ix\  it,  it  becomes  theQ 
an  obje4£l  of  averfion,  not  of  affedlion. 

N<^ver  think  yourfelf  out  of  danger  of  a  diforder  of 
body  by  (icknefs,  or  of  the  mind  by  paffion. 

Thofe  who  have  not  courage  to  relift  fafliion,  wpjold 
HI  refift  tortures. 

Nothing  can  materially  hurt  you,  but  what  hurts 
your  virtue. 

When  we  hear  of  one  dead  fuddeply,  we  are  furprifed* 
Whereas  the  great  wonder  is,  that  a  machine  of  fucb 
frail  materials,  and  exquifite  workmanOiip,  as  the  hu- 
man body  is,  fliould  ^old  in  motion  for  an  hour  to- 
other. 

Let  a  man  confider  what  the  genera)  turn  of  his 
thoughts  is.  It  is  that  which  charadterifes  the  mani 
He  who  thinks  ofteneft,  and  dwells  longeft  on  worldly 
things,  is  an  earthly  man.  He  whofe  mind  is  habitu- 
ally employed  in  divine  contemplation,  is  a  heavenly 
man. 

Abfolute  reiignation  to  the  divine  difpofal,  teaches 
neither  to  defire  to  live  nor  tp  die. 

In  proportion  to  the  grief  and  (hame  which  a  bad 
tdion  would  have  caufed  you,  fuch  will  be  your  joy 
and  triumph  on  refleding,  that  you  have  bravely  re« 
fifted  the  temptation. 

Are  not  the  great  happieft  when  moft  free  of  the  in- 
cumberances  oFgrcatnels  i  is  there  then  any  happinefe 

ingreaHlEfr?  " 
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Forgive  others  wh6  hmve  fallen,  and  be  on  your  guard 
left  you  yourfelf  fall.     The  angels  in  heaven^  md  the 
firil  of  our  fpecies  in  innocence  have  fallen. 

The  hand  of  time  heals  all  difeafes.  Human  Natttre 
cannot  long  continue  in  violent  anger,  grie^  pr  difttefs 
of  any  kind.  Spare  yourfelf  immoderate  uneafine&. 
The  time  will  come,  when  all  tbefe  things  wbich  oow^ 
engage  you  fo  much,  will  be,  as  if  they  never  had  hecn  ; 
except  your  own  charader  for  virtue  or  vice. 

If  you  live  fucb  a  life,  that  you  may  be  aUe,  apoa 
rational  grounds,  to  be  pattern  at  the  laft  boisr,  when 
your  near  friends  lofe  aU  patience,  you  will  fliew  .your- 
felf a  true  hero. 

Don't  be  uneafy  if  you  cannot  maflcr  all  {ctenoclj 
You  may  eafily  know  enough  to  be  good  and  happy.    " 

He  who  fuffers  luft  to  fteal  away  bis  youth,  ambition 
fais  manhood,  and  avarice  his  old  age,  may  lament  too 
late  the  ihortnefs  of  the  ufeful  part  of  his  life. 

If  you  have  a  family,  it  is  no  more  allowable  that  you  I 
fqander  away  your  fubftance,  than  for  a  ftetvard  toem-j 
Ibezlzile  the  ellate  of  which  he  is  manager.     You  are  ap-l 
pointed  fteward  to  your  children;  and  if  you  negle&tol 
provide  for  them,  be  it  at  your  peril. 
^    A  truly  great  mind,  from  mere  reverence  for  itfelf, 
would  not  defcend  to  think  a  bafe  thought,  if  it  'was 
never  to  be  known  to  God  or  man. 

This  book  is  not  likely  to  be  read  by  any,  whofe  fta- 
tion  in  life  is  not  fucb,  that  thoufands  and  millions  of 
mankind  would  think  worthy  of  envy.  It  will  thed  be 
very  ftrange  if  it  fhould  be  read  by  any  difcootentcd 
perfon. 

He  that  has  no  (hame,  has  no  grace* 

Before  you  think  of  retiring  from  the  World,  be  fure 
that  you  are  fit  for  retirement.  In  order  to  which  it  is 
neceflary  that  you  have  a  mind  fo  compofed  by  pru- 
dence, reafon,  and  religion,  that  it  may  bear  being 
looked  into ;.  a  turn  to  rural  life  ;  and  a  love  for  ftudy. 

He  who  is  free  from  any  immediate  diftrefs,  and  can- 
lK)t  be  happy  now,  it  is  in'vain  for  him  to  think  he  ever 
ihall,  uulefs  be  changes  the  temper  of  his  mind,  whic]i 
is  what  hinders  his  happinefs  at  prefent. 

Do 
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Do  not  grieve  for  him  wdo  is  departed  out  of  a  trou- 
blefome  and  dangerous  date  into  a  better.     If  a  relation, 
or  an  acquaintance,  is  gone  into  the  other  world,  wholJy 
I  unprepared  for  it,  his  cafe  is  truly  lannentable. 

The  advantage  our  paffions  have  over  us,  is  owing  to 
ourfelves.  We  may  eafily  gain  fuch  a  knowledge  of 
our  own  weaknefs,  as  to  feel  them  riling  before  they 
be  got  to  the  height :  And  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we 
do  not  reftrain  them  in  time. 

The  moft  violent  (baking  will  not  (hake  the  limpid 

water  in  a  glafs  muddy  :  But  a  little  difturbance  wiU 

defile  that  in  the  well,  or  riven     If  it  were  not  for  the 

impurity  of  the  mind  itfelf,  the  (hock  of  temptation 

.would  have  no  efFed.  • 

Whoever  knows  his  own  weaknelTeS,  and  has  ttfe 
fenfe  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  them,  will  find  himfelf 
•as  fully  employed  y  in  his  own  mind,  as  a  phyfician  id 
an  hofpital. 

'  It  may  not  be  in  your  power  to  excel  many  people 
in  riches,  honours,  or  abilities :  But  you  may  excel 
thoufands  in  what  is  incomparably  more  valuable,  I 
mean  fubftantial  goodnefs  of  heart  and  life.  Hither 
turn  your  ambition.     Here  is  an  objedl  worthy  of  it. 

Nothing  is  of  any  value  to  you  that  you  make  a  bad 
life  of. 

You  cannot,  you  fay,  find  time  to  examine  yourfelf, 
whether  you  are  prepared  for  ddath.  It  is  no  matter, 
you  muft  find  time  to  die. 

It  is  no  matter  what  you  fpend  your  life  in,  if  you 
negledl  the  very  bufinefs  of  life. 

You  may  acfquire  great  knowledge,  and  be  the  worft 
for  it  at  lart. 

/^^^u^  ^:  y    Don't  think  of  giving  a  (hilling,  while  you  owe  a 
^^  ^pound. 

Shall  hypocrify  get  footing  among  Chriftians  ?  and 
fhall  a  Heathen  have  the  charader  of  having  rather  de- 
(ired  to  be  virtuous  than  to  be  thought  fo? 

I  know  no  fight  more  naufeous  than  that  of  a  fond 
hu(band  and  wife,  who  have  not  the  fenfe  to  behave 
properly  to  one  another  before  company :  Nor  any  con- 

a  verfatioa 
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'verfation  more  {hocking  than  that  of  a  fnarling  cotiple^ 
who  are  continually  girding  at  one  another. 

Confider  how  uncooinK>n  it  is  to  live  to  old  age  \ 
and  take  care  to  hold  yourfelf  in  conftant  readinefs  for 
death. 

The  unthinking  bulk  of  anainkind  are  ever  amuiing 
themfelves  with  fome  purfuit  foreign  to  theoifelves.  A 
wife  man  is  ever  looking  inward. 

It  is  no  wonder  if  he  who  reads,  conrerfes,  and  me»- 
ditates,  improves  in  knowledge.  By  the  firft,  a  man 
converfes  with  the  dead  ;  by  the  fecond,  with  the  liv^ 
ing;  and  by  the  third,  withhimfelf.  So  that  he  ap- 
propriates to  himfelf  all  thes  knowledge  which  can  be 
got  from  thofe  who  have  lived,  and  from  thofe  now 
alive. 

Let  no  man  refufe  a  pardon  to  others,  but  he  who 
does  not  need  it  for  himfelf. 

A  very  ignorant  man  may  have  a  very  learned  li^ 
.brary.  A  very  learned  man  may  be  a  very  contemptible 
creature. 

If  it  were  fafe  to  put  oflf  repentance  and  reformation 
to  the  very  laft  day  of  life^  how  do  you  know  that  this 
is  not  it? 

Endeavour  Xm>  do  all  the  good  in  your  power.  Be  ai 
a<!kive,  with  prudence,  as  if  you  was  fure  of  fuccefs. 
When  you  meet  a  difappointment,  let  it  not  abate  your 
diligence,  nor  put  you  out  of  humour.  And  when 
you  have  done  all,  remember  you  have  only  done  your 
duty.  . 

The  Butch  will  not  fufFer  the  fmalleft  breach  in  their 
dykes,  for  fear  of  an  inundation.  Do  not  you  fufier  the 
fmaileil  paflage  for  vice  into  your  heart,  left  you  find 
your  virtue  quite  overflowed. 

Do  not  be  unhappy  if  you  have  not  married  a  pro- 
fefled  beauty.  They  generally  admire  themfelves  fo 
much,  they  have  no  love  left  for  their  hufbands.  B^ 
fides,  it  might  not  perhaps  have  been  very  agreeable 
to  you  to  fee  Qvery  fellow,  as  you  went  into  public 
places,  look  at  your  wife,  as  \f  he  could  devour  hei;  with 
bis  eyes« 

Take 
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Talce  tk>  cTdunffel  with  fteSi  and  bld6d,  if  70Q  a^he 
at  what  is  truly  great. 

A  foolift)  youth  makes  a  cra^y  old  age. 

Take  care  of  natural  biaAls,  as  leif-lc^f^  frfeafure^ 
&c.  Be  fure,  you  will  always  incline  enough  toward 
the  Tjiafs  fide.  Therefore,  you  need  have  no  guard 
«tpon  yoorfelf  that  wiry. 

The  angels  are  fafd  in  Scripfture  to  defire  to  look  iirto 
iSbt  ChriAiai^  fchemei  as  if  to  le.iTR  fomewhutw  Do^ot 
you  then  think  it  beiicath  you  to  Icfiarn,  white  you  arc 
io  irPftch  inferior  to  them.  The  moft  knowing  are  tbc 
Moft  defirous  of  knowledge.  The  moll  virtuous  the 
*3oft  deftrotis  of  improvement  in  virtue.  On  the  con- 
trai-y,  the  i>gnorant  think  themfelves  Wife  enough  ;  the 
vicious  are  in  their  own  opinion  good  enough. 

(n  heitirring  yourfelf  fov  the  puUic  adv^^iftag^,  re« 
member,  that  if  you  fhould  not  iiccompliih  aU'thatyoa 
-propofe,  yoU  will  however  bare  en>ployed  youifetf  to 
^ood  purpojle,  and  will  not  fail  of  ybut  reward,  l£  yoti 
ihould  of  fuccefs. ' 

Siet  ifio  main  complain  of  the  Ihdrtnefs  of  life,  but  be 
who  can  "fey  he  hasr  never  mifpent  one  hour. 

Make  fure  firft,  and  principally,  of  that  knowledgie^ 
"^hich  is  tiecdfaty  for  you  as  «a  man,  and  a  member  of 
ibciety.  Next,  of  what  is  necefikry  in  your  particular 
way  of  life.  Afterwards,  improve  yourletf  in  all  nfe- 
9ul  and  ornamental  knowledge,  as  far  as  your  capacity, 
leifure,  and  fortune  will  allow. 

If  you  would  not  have  afflidtion  vifit  you  twice,  lifteHi 
at  once  to  what  it  teaches. 

Neve?r  caft  your  eye  flpon  a  good  man,  without  re- 
volving to  imitate  him.  Whenever  you  fee  an  inftance 
of  vice  or  folly  in  another,  let  it  bfe  a  Warding  to  yott 
to  avoid  them. 

Where  is  yefterday  now?  With  the  years  before  the 
flood.  But  if  you  have  employed  it  well,  it  ftands  re- 
corded above,  to  your  eternal  honour  and  adl^ntage. 
If  you  have  mifpent  of  negledled  it,  it  will  appear 
againft  you  at  the  laft  day. 

Would  you  have  one  general  univerfal  remedy  for  all 
'difeafes,  fiudy  religion.     The  only  rational  ground  of 

confolatio4< 
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confolation  in  the  various  diftrefies  of  life,  is  the  conii- 
deration,  that  religion  propofes  a  pofitive  reward  for 
bearing  with  dignity,  and  improving  by  afflidion,  and 
that  afflidions  are  in  truth  our  greateil  bleffings  and 
proofs  of  the  Divine  favour. 

If  you  unhappily  fall  into  fome  fatal  mlfcarriage, 
which  wounds  your  confcience,  and  makes  your  life  a 
'burden,  confefs  it,  with  all  its  circumftances,  to  forae 
judicious  and  tender-hearted  perfon,  in  whofe  fidelity 
you  can  confide,  and  whofe  advice  may  be  of  fervice  to 
yoa.  Ifitbeoffuch  a  peculiar  nature,  that  you  do 
not  think  it  prudent  to  confefs  yourfelf  guilty  of  fuch 
a  thing,  fend  a  full  account  of  it,  written  in  a  difguifed 
hand,  defiring  an  anfwcr  in  writing.  When  you  have 
the  opinion  of  a  judicious  perfon  upon  the  heinoufnefs 
of  your  crime,  which  you  may  find  you  have  either 
through  felf-ldve  thought  too  (lightly  of,  or,  through  an 
exceffive  tendernefs  of  confcience,  blimed.  yourfelf  too 
much  for,  imprefs  your  mind  properly  with  a  fenfe  o^ 
your  fault ;  humble  yourfelf  deeply  before  God ;  and 
refolve  bravely  no  more  to  be  guilty .  of  fach  ^  folly* 
When  you  have  done  fo,  and  find. you  can  keep  to 
your  refolutions,  it  is  not  neQefiary  that  you  continue 
to  afflidt  yourfelf  without  end  for  what  is  irrecoverably 
pail.  The  principal  part  of  repentance  is  reformat 
tion. 

I  know  no  way  of  laying  out  a  few  (hillings  to  more 
advantage,  cither  for  profit  or  pleafure,  than  upon  an 
entertaining  and  inflrufting  book.  But  this  expence  is 
greatly  overdone  by  fome,  and  ill  laid  out  by  Others, 

While  you  are  unhappy  becaufe  your  tailor  has  not 
cut  your  coat  to  your  mind,  many  an  honeft  man  would 
be  glad  to  have  one  that  would  only  keep  out  the  cold^ 
and  cannot.  While  you.  are  in  a  paflion  with  your 
cook,  becaufe  he  has  fpoiled  you  one  di(h  among  fix^ 
many  a  poor  family,  who  are  fellow-creatures,  and  your 
fellow  Chriftians,  are  at  a  lofs  for  bread  to  fupply  the 
Wants^  of  nature.  Think  of  this,  and  give  over  with 
fhame  your  foolifh  and  impious  complaints  againft  that 
goodnefs  of  Providence,  which  has  placed  you  in  cir- 
cum fiances  fo  much  above  perfons  of  equal  merit  with 
yourfelf,  D  d  |fr 
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It  is  i\i^  unhappinefsjof  human  life,  that  in  every 
man'^  condud  thqire  has  always  been  fome  mifcarriage,. 
or  fonne  misfortune  in  his  circumftances,  which  has  pre- 
vented his  carrying  his  improvements  in  knowledge  and 
virtue  the  length  which  might  have  been  wiftied  or 
imagined.  To'make  the  moft  of  life^  fuch  a  number 
of  concurrences  are  neceflary^  that  it  is  no  wonder  they 
feldom  all  fall  to  the  (hare  of  any  one  perfon.  Health, 
long-life,  fortune  '^  great  and  various  natural  abilities, 
and  a  good  d^fpofition  ;  an  extenlive  education,  begun 
early;  indefatigable  diligence  to  carry  on  improve- 
ments ;  a  fet  of  acquaintance  capable  of  aflifting  in  the 
purfuit  of  knowledge,  and  of  encouraging  in  virtue ; 
and  happening  to  live  in  an  age  favourable  to  freedom 
of  inquiry.  If  we  confider  the  improvements  fome 
towering  geniufTes  have  made  in  knowledge,  and  the 
lengths  gone  in  exemplary  virtue  by  many  who  have 
laboured  under  innumerable  difadvantages,  we  cannot 
help  lamenting,  that  they  were  not  favoured  by  Provi- 
dence with  the  others,  nor  imagining  what  immenie 
heights  they  muft,  in  fome  circumftances,  have  reached. 
The  rooft  remarkable  concurrence  of  all  kinds  of  ad- 
vantages that  ever  was ;  and  the  moft  ftupendous  ef- 
fcfts  in  confequence  of  it,  will  probably,  as  long  as 
this  world  lafts,  be  the  admiration  and  delight  of  all 
who  are  judges  of  the  fublime  labours  of  the  greateft  of 
philofophers,  and  beft  of  men,  this  glory  of  our  country, 
and  of  Human  Nature^  Yet  even  in  him  (though  a 
fort  of  fuperior  beings  when  compared  with  the  reft  of 
the  fpecies,)  it  is  poflible  to  imagine  fome  circumftances 
different,  and  to  the  advantage.  To  what  heights  then 
may  our  nature  rife  in  future  ftates>  when  every  poffible 
advantage  ftiall  concur ! 

Do  not  pretend  to  negledl  or  trifle  with  your  duty, 
unlefs  you  have  found  out  unqueftionable  and  demoa- 
ftrative  proof,  that  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind  in  all 
ages  and  nations,  that  virtue  is  the  perfedioo  of  Hu^ 
man  Nature,  and  the  fure  way  to  happinefs,  and  vice 
the  contrary,  is  a  grofs  abfurdity  and  fallehood;  that 
the  Bible  is  a  forgery  ;  and  that  the  belief  of  a  judge- 
ment to  coxttt  is  a  drcanu     If  you  be  not  as  fure  of  all 

ihis^ 
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this,  as  that  twice  two  are  four,  if  there  be  the  fmallefl: 
poflibility  that  it  may  be  otherwiib,  it  is  the  very  def- 
peration  of  niadnefs  to  run  the  leall  hazard  of  the  de- 
llniction  of  your  foul  by  living  a  wicked  life. 

Death-bed  repentance,  and  death-bed  charity,  are  j 
much  of  a  kind-  Men  give  up  their  vices  and  their  ( 
money  when  they  can  keep  them  no  longer.  ' 

Can  any  perfon  ferioufly  think  that  he  was  formed  ca- 
pable of  reafon,  virtue,  and  religion,  only  to  eat,  drink, 
divert  himfelf,  and  die.*^ 

Accuftom  yourfelf  to  the  ftrift  obfervance  of  your 
'  duty  in  all  refpeds,  and  it  will  in  time  be  as  trouble- 
fome  to  omit,  or  to  violate  it,  as  it  is  to  many  people  to 
pradlife  it. 

Study  to  grow  every  day  wifer  and  better :  For  every 
day  brings  you  nearer  to  death. 

It  is  ftrange  to  hear  unthinking  people  defcant  upon 
the  adionsof  men  of  univerfally  acknowledged  abilities, 
and  to  fee  them  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  have  aded 
a  part  entirely  inconfiftent  with  their  known  charaders ; 
which  people -very  rarely  do,  and  which  it  is  therefore 
very  unreafonable  to  fuppofe.  If  you  were  told  of  a 
mifer's  having  done  a  generous  thing,  would  you  not 
be  apt  either  to  doubt  the  fad,  or  to  conclude,  that  it 
mull  have  appeared  to  him  a  likely  way  of  getting 
fomevvhat  ?  If  you  were  told  of  a  very  paffioriate  man's 
bearing  an  infult  with  exemplary  patience,  would  you 
not  be  furprifed  ?  Why  then  (hould  you  rafnly  give 
into  the  belief,  that  a  perfon,  whole  good  underftanding 
you  are  apprized  of,  has  played  the  fool  ?  or  one,  whofc 
integrity  is  known  to  you,  has  aded  a  treacherous  part? 
Hear  the  accufed  before  you  condemn. 

Value  learning  as  much  as  you  pleafe.  But  remem-i 
ber,  a  judicious  thinker  is  incomparably  fuperior  to  ai 
great  reader. 

What  can  be  more  monftrous  than  the  common  ex- 
cufes  for  unfaithfulnefs  to  the  marriage-bed?  People 
give  their  vows  to  one  another  in  the  mod  folemn 
manner ;  and  then  their  firlt  wrork  is  to  think  how 
to  break  them.  They  marry  for  better  for  worfe  ; 
for  richer  or  poorer,    younger   or  older  j  handfomer 
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or  plainer.  And  then,  when  they  come  to  repeiit  of 
their  rafli  choice^  they  pretend  to  excufe  the  breach  of 
folemn  vows  by  the  pretext  of  defefts  they  find  in 
one  another  ;  of  which  it  is  wholly  their  own  fault  if* 
they  were  not  fufficiently  apprized  before  their  coming 
together. 

To  defeat  calumny,  i.  Defpife  it.  To  feem  dillurbed 
about  it,  is  the  way  to  make  it  be  believed.  And  ftab-i 
bing  your  defamer  wiJljnot  prove  you  innocent.  2.  Live 
an  exemplary  life,  and  then  your  general  good  charadler 
will  overpower  it.  3.  Speak  tenderly  of  every  body, 
even  of  your  defamers,  and  you  will  make  the  whole 
world  cry.  Shame  on  them  who  can  find  in  their  hearts 
to  injure  one  fo  inoflfenfive. 

You  fay,  your  misfortunes  are  hard  to  bear.  Your 
vices  are  like  wife  hard  to  be  forgiven*  Is  it  terrible  to 
think  of  your  fuffering  pain,  ficknefs,  poverty,  or  the 
lofs  of  dear  friends  or  relations  ?  It  is  more  terrible  to 
think  of  your  having  offended  the  infinitely  great  and 
good  Creator,  Preferver,  and  Judge  of  the  world,  your 
kind  and  bountiful  Father  and  bed  Friend.  Is  pain  a 
great  evil?  Vice  is  a  greater.  It  is  rebellion  againil  the 
Supreme  Authority  of  the  univerfe.  Is  the  lofe  of  a  be- 
loved wife  like  tearing  limb  from  limb  ?  So  is  falfehood, 
cruelty,  or  ingratitude,  like  unhinging  the  univerfe,  and 
bringing  chaos  back  again  :  For  they  tend  to  univerfal 
diforder,  and  the  deftrudion  of  the  creation  of  God* 
Do  you  ftiudder  at  the  thought  of  poverty  or  difeafe? 
Think  with  what  eye  Infinite  Purity  muft  behold  wick- 
cdnefs  ;  with  what  abhorrence  abfolute  Perfeftion  muft 
fee  the  ruin  produced  in  bis  works  by  irregularity  and 
vice.  Do  you  defire  to  efcape  mifery  ?  Fly  from  fin. 
Do  you  wifh  to  avoid  puniftiment?  Above  all  things 
avoid  wickednefs^  the  caufe  of  it. 
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BOOK  IV. 
Of  Reveaj^ed  Religion. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THAT  it  is  in  itfelf  agreeable  to  reflitude,  neceflary 
to  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  and  the  requi- 
iite  concurrence  of  mor^l  agents  with  the  general  fcheme 
of  the  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  that  we  ftudy  above 
all  things  to  perform  our  whole  duty,  viz.  Taking  pro- 
per care  of  our  bodies  and  of  our  minds,  loving  our  fel- 
low-creatures as  ourfelves,  and  loving  and  ferving  our 
Creator;  that  this  is  our  indifpenfable  duty,  and  that 
the  habitual  neglect,  or  violation  of  it,  upon  whatever 
pretence,  will  expofe  us  to  the  Diyine  difpleafure,  as 
the  confcientiqus  obfervance  of  it  is  moil  likely  to  gain 
us  his  favour,  and  confequently  final  happinefs;  all  this 
appears  clear  to  human  reafon,  feparate  from  any  con- 
iideration  of  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  deducible  from 
univerfally  acknowledged  principles.     And  if  it  may  be 
fuppofed  in  the  lowed  degree  probable,  that  the  kind 
and  merciful  Parent  of  his  creatures,  who  would  have 
all  men  to  be  faved,  and,  in  a  confiftency  with  eternal 
and  immutable  reditude,  to  come  to  that  happinefs,  of 
which  their  nature  was  formed  capable ;  if  it  may  be 
conceived  in  the  loweil  degree  probable, that  God  Ihould 
from  the  beginning  have  ordered  things  fo,  that  one  me- 
thod, among  others,  for  promoting  univerfal  goodnefs  and 
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happinefs,  (hould  be,  the  appearance  of  an  exprefs  mef- 
fage,  or  revelation  from  himfelf,  with  a  fet  of  clearer 
and  more  ftriking  inftruftions,  than  had  been  any  other 
way  communicated  to  mankind ;  if  this  be  conceivable 
without  any  direft  abfurdity,  then  is  it  likewife  evident 
from  the  principles  of  natural  religion  or  reafon,  that  it 
is  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  all  thofe  of  our  fpecies,  to 
whom  any  fuch  fuppofed  Divine  meflage,  or  revelation, 
may  be  offered,  to  bcftow  the  utmoft  diligence  in  ex« 
aaiining  its  pretenfions,  and,  if  found  fufficient,  to  ad- 
mit them  with  candor  and  fincerity  of  mind,  a'nd  to  re- 
ceive the  revelation  itfelf  with  that  veneration  and  fub- 
miffion,  which  it  becomes  dependent  preatures  ^p  exprefs 
to  Him  who  fent  it. 

That  there  is  nothing  directly  abfurd,.  or  contradic- 
tory to  reafon,  in  the  fuppofition  of  the  poflibility  of  a 
revelation  given  from  God,  for  the  reformation  and  im- 
provement of  mankind,  is  evident  from  its  having  beeij 
the  opinion  and  the  hope  of  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  man- 
kind, in  all  ages  and  various  nations.  Socrates,  Plato, 
Confucius,  and  others,  the  bright  and  burning  lights  of 
antiquity,  have  given  their  authority  to  the  opinion  of 
the  probability  of  a  revelation  from  God.  They  have 
declared,  that  they  thought  it  an  affair  of  great  confe- 
qtience  to  re-kindle  the  light  of  reafon,  almoft  extin- 
guifhed  by  vice  and  folly ;  to  recal  a  bewildered  race 
of  beings  into  the  way  of  virtue,  to  teach  mankind,  with 
certainty  and  authority,  how  they  ought  to  behave  to- 
ward their  Creator,  fo  as  to  obtain  his  favour,  and  the 
pardon  of  their  offences.  They  who  were  the  beft  qua- 
lified of  all  uninfpired  men  of  thofe  ancient  times  for 
inftrufting  mankind,  were  ready  to  own  themfelves  in- 
fufBcient  for  the  tafk  of  reforming  the  world.  And  it: 
is  notorious,  that  their  worthy  labours  were  in  no  re- 
fpeft  adequate  to  the  univerfal,  or  general  amendment 
of  manners,  even  in  the  countries  in  which  they  lived 
and  taught.  For  that  themfelves  greatly  wanted  in- 
ftrudlion,  appears  plainly  from  what  they  have  writ 
upon  fome  of  the  moft  important  points  of  morals,  as 
the  immortality  of  the  foul ;  the  nature,  degree,  and 
continuance  of  the  rewards  and  punifhments  of  the  fa- 
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jture  ftate,  and  the  nieans  of  obt^iinmg  the  pardon  of 
iin.  And  that  their  leflbns  (hould  have  any  coniider- 
able  or  powerful  influence  uppn  the  people  in  general^ 
was  not  to  be  expected,  as  they  could  at  beft  but  give 
them  as  their  opinions ;  reafonable  indeed,  and  clear  in 
the  main,  to  any  underftanding,  which  Ihould  take  the 
trouble  to  examine ;  hut  backed  with  no  authoritative 
fandion,  or  Divine  atteftation,  to  command  attention 
n  d  obedience. 

It  is  evident,  that,  as  there  can  be,  on  one  hand,  no 
merit  in  believing  what  is  tru^e,  even  religious  truth, 
without 'examination  (for  nothing  is  virtuous,  or  praife- 
worthy,  that  is  irrational ;  and  it  is  irrational  to  receive 
for  truth  what  one  has  no  fblid  reafon  to  think  is  true)  ; 
fo  on  the  other,  to  rejeft  truth,  cfpecially  religious  truth, 
on  any  indired  or  difingenuous  account,  or  for  any  rea- 
fon, befides  fome  unfurmountable  inconfiftency  in  the 
docStrine,  or  deficiency  in  the  evidence,  is  perverfe  and 
wicked.  The  faith,  therefore,  that  is  acceptable  to 
God,  who  is  alike  the  Author  of  both  reafon  and  reve- 
lation, is  that  rational  reception  of  religious  truth,  wh]ch 
arifes  from  candid  and  diligent  examination,  and  a  due 
fubmiflion  to  Divine  Authority.  And  the  unbelief, 
which  is  condemned  in  Scripture,  is  that  rejeilion  of 
the  revealed  Will  of  God,  which  is  owing  to  prejudice, 
negligence,  pride,  or  a  fatal  attachment  to  vice. 

The  guilt  ojf  wilfully  rejedling  or  oppofing  Divine 
Truth  muft  be  more  or  lefs  atrocious,  according  as  the 
advantages  for  inquiry,  and  fatisfadlion  upon  the  fubje<fl, 
are  greater,  or  lefs.  The  inhabitants  of  the  dark  and 
barbarous  parts  of  the  world,  and  even  of  the  countries, 
which  are  over-run  by  Popilh  fuperftition,  will  therefore 
be  found  much  more  excufable  for  their  deficiencies 
both  in  faith  and  praftice,  than  we  of  this  enlightened 
age,  and  nation,  who  enjoy  every  imaginable  advantage 
for  free  inquiry,  and  labour  under  no  kind  of  bias  either 
toward  credulity  or  the  contrary,  but  what  we  choofe 
to  fubjeft  ourfeives  to. 

Befides  our  being  indifpenfably  obliged,  in  point  of 
duty,  to  take  the  utmoft  care,  that  a  genuine  revelation 
from  God  do  not  meet  with  neg!eft,  much  lefs  difin- 
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genuous  oppofition,  from  lis ;  it  is  alfo  to  be  confideredi^ 
what  condud  wifdom  prefcribes  in  fuch  a  cafe.  Were 
there  no  guilt  in  treating  revelation  with  contempt,  or 
oppofition,  yet  no  man  of  prudence  would  wilfully  de- 
prive himfelf  of  any  probable  advantage  for  information, 
and  improvement,  from  whatever  quarter  it  mi^hr  come. 
Nor  will  any  wife  man  think  lightly  of  a  fcherae  in-, 
tended,  as  Divine  Revelation  is,  for  the  important  ends 
of  republifhing,  with  a  fet  of  authoritative  fanflrions,  the 
religion  of  nature,  and  fixing  beyond  all  difpute  the 
duty  of  mankind,  and  the  means  for  attaining  their 
greateft  happinefs ;  and  for  communicating  to  them  va- 
rious important  truths  not  known  before,  nor  difcover* 
able  by  human  reafon.  That  revelation  has  etFeftually. 
done  thefe  things,  will  appear  by  the  general  view  of  it, 
that  will  be  exhibited  in  the  fecond  fedion. 

A  direft,  explicit  law,  given  by  Divine  Authority,  is 
the  very  thing  which  fuch  a  ftiort-fighted,  and  imperfeft 
order  of  beings  as  mankind,  were  peculiarly  in  want  of. 
Nor  is  any  method  fo  fit  for  governing  a  fet  of  creatures 
generally  unqualified  fpr  reafoning^  out,^  with  proper, 
cleamefs  and  certainty,  the  means  oF^attaining  happi-i 
nefs,  as  a  diftinft  fyftem  of  rules  of  conduft  guarded  by. 
proper  fanftions.  Is  not  all  human  government  conili- 
tuted  on  that  foundation  ?  When  a  new  ftate  or  colony 
is  to  be  fettled,  do  the  founders  truft  to  the  reafon  of  a 
mixed  multitude  for  the  obfervance  of  equity,  the  fe- 
curity  of  property,  and  happinefs  of  the  whole  ?  And 
was  it  not  a  more  effeftual  way  to  lead  mankind  to  the 
love  of  God,  and  one  another,  to  give  them  an  expref^ 
law  to  that  purpofe,  than  to  leave  it  to  their  own  rea- 
fonings,  to  find  put  their  duty  to  their  Creator,  and  to. 
one  aiiother,  and  whether  they  might  trifle  u  ith  it,  or 
refolve  faithfully  to  perform  it  ?  Therefore  mankind 
have,  probably,  in  no  age  been  wholly  left  to  their  own 
reafon :  but  a  ftanding  pofitive  inftitution  has  all  along 
been  kept  up  in  one  part  of  the  world,  or  other ;  and 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  more  univerfally,  as 
well  as  more  confpicuoufly  eftablifhed ;  but  for  the 
wickednefs  of  mankind,  which  rendered  then  unworthy 
of  partaking  univerfally  of  this  blefling,  and  occafioned 
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its  being  imparted  to  them  in  a  more  obfcure  and  li- 
mited manner. 

We  are  at  prefent  in  a  date  of  difcipline  ;  and  every 
thing  is  intended  as  a  part  of  our  trial,  and  means  of 
improvement.  Revelation  may  be  confidered  in  the 
lame  light.  A  meffage  from  heaven  is  brought  to  our 
ears,  attended  with  fuch  evidences,  as  may  be  fufficient 
to  convince  the  unprejudiced  mind  of  its  being  genuine ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  not  fo  afcertained,  but  that  pre- 
tences for  cavilling  at,  and  oppofing  it,  may,  by  diiin- 
genuous  men,  be  found.  If  this  gives  an  opportunity 
for  the  exercife  of  honed  inquiry,  and  exhibits  in  the 
faireil  light  the  different  charaders  of  the  fincere,  but 
cautious,  and  inquifitive  lover  of  truth ;  of  the  indolent, 
unthinking,  and  credulous,  who  believes  with  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  of  the  perverfe  and  difingenuous,  who  rejedlt 
whatever  is  not  fuitable  to  his  ways  of  thinking  or  living; 
if  revelation  does  thefe  things,  is  it  not  to  be  reckoned  one 
of  the  noble  ft  trials  of  the  prefent  (late  ?  And  is  it  not 
promulgated  in  the  very  manner  it  ought  to  have  been* 
'  Standing  oracles  were  probably  fome  of  the  firft  me- 
thods which  the  Divine  Wifdom  made  ufe  of  to  com- 
municate particular  exprefs  informations  to  mankind. 
'I'here  was  an  appointed  place,  to  which  worftiippert 
reforted,  and  confulting,  received  anfwers,  and  dire£tions. 
Spiritual  beings  were  employed  in  revealing  the  Divine 
Will  to  mankind.  And  in  vifions  and  dreams,  commu- 
nic^tions  were  given  to  men  of  charafters  eminent  for 
virtue  and  piety.  A  race  of  prophets,  or  perfons  under 
Divine  Influence,  fucceeding  to  one  another,  (o  as  there 
ftiould  be  no  long  period  without  one  or  more  fuch  in- 
fpired  men,  kept  up  an  imprelBon  of  the  fuperinten- 
dcncy  of  God,  and  of  the  necelfity  of  obedience  to  Hinu 
But  we  know  of'no  method  fo  proper  for  communicating 
to  mankind  in  general,  a  fet  of  ufeful  informations ;  fo 
as  to  be  of  lafting,  conftant,  and  extenfive  advantage  to 
them,  as  their  being  committed  to  writing,  by  which 
means  they  are  eafily  acceffible  to  all,  to  be  confulted  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places. 

The  revelation,  therefore,  with  which  we  are  blefled, 
jias  been,  by  the  Divine  Providence  direfted  to  be  penned 
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by  Mofes^  the  Prophets,  and  Apoftles ;  and  has  been 
wonderfully  preferved  for  many  ages,  free,  for  any  thing 
we  know,  or  have  reafon  to  fufpeft,  from  material  cor- 
ruptions and  alterations  ;  and  in  it  we  have  all  informa- 
tions neceflary  for  our  condud  here,  and  happineii 
hereafter. 

Whoever  choofes  to  enlarge  the  fphere  of  his  inquiry 
as  wide  as  poflible,  may  examine  the  feveral  fchemes  of 
religion,  which  have  pretended  to  a  Divine  Original, 
and  by  comparing  them  togeth/sr,  he  will  Ibon  find 
which  bears  the  characters  of  being  truly  from  heaven. 

As  to  us,  who  live  in  thefe  happy  realms  of  know- 
ledge and  freedom  of  inquiry,  the  Religion  contained 
in  the  Scripture  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  offers 
itfelf  inore  immediately,  and  challenges  our  chief  and 
mod  attentive  examination  ;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that 
it  lies  immediately  upon  us  to  inquire  into  its  pretenfions ; 
and  that  we  may  more  fafely  negledt  all  the  others  j 
none  of  which  the  Divine  Providence  has  givfjn  us  fo 
fair  an  opportunity  of  es^amining,  or  made  fo  clearly  our 
duty  to  inquire  into.  But  to  inquire  into  religion  in  an 
impartial  manner,  a  man  muft  begin  with  (baking  off 
all  prejudice,  from  education  and  general  opinion,  and 
niuft  fuppofe  himfelf  a  mere  unprincipled  Indian^  not 
biafled  to  any  fpecies  of  religion  in  the  world.  He 
mull  likewife  refolve  to  go  through  the  whole  of  what 
he  is  to  ei^amine  ;  not  contenting  himfelf  with  a  par- 
tial and  imperfeft  view  of  things,  which  is  the  way  to 
acquire  imperfedt  and  miftaken  notions.  He  muft  alfo 
go  diredlly  to  the  fountain,  if  he  would  know  the  true 
virtues  of  the  water  of  life  ;  that  is,  he  muft,  to  know 
the  religion  of  the  Scriptures,  go  direftly  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  ftudy  them  more  than  all  the  Syftems  or  Bo« 
dies  of  Divinity  in  the  world. 

There  is  no  greater  hindrance  to  the  candid  exami- 
nation and  ready  reception  of  fo  pure  and  ftri£t  a  fcheme 
of  Religion  as  the  Chriftian,  than  a  fatal  attachment  to 
vice.  This  was  the  original  obftacle,  which  retarded 
its  eftablifhment  in  the  world,  at  its  firft  appearance ; 
has  prevented  its  progrefs  ever  fince  ;  has  difguifed  and 
deformed  its  native  beauty  j   has  almoft  wholly  dcr 
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feated  its  genuine  intention,  in  one  church  ;  and  raifed 
enemies  againft  it,  even  in  this  land  of  light,  in  an  age 
immediately  fucceeding  to  the  times,  in  which  it  flood 
the  examination  of  the  ableft  inquirers,  and  came  out 
eftablifhed  upon  a  more  rational  foundation,  than  ever 
it  flood  upon,  from  the  apoftolic  age  downwards.  It 
will  therefore  be  neceflary,  above  all  things,  for  the  in- 
quirer into  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  to  purge  his  mind 
from  every  corrupt  afFeiftion,  that  may  prompt  him  to 
wilh  to  find  it  fufpicious  or  talfe ;  to  take  no  counfel 
with  flefti  and  blood  ;  bat  to  labour  to  work  himfelf  up 
to  that  pitch  of  heavenly-mindednefs,  which  it  requires; 
that  fo  he  may  not  only  be  wholly  unprejudiced  againft 
it,  but  may  be  difpofed  to  liften  to  reafon  in  its  favour, 

and  may  find  within  himfelf  a  witnefs  to  its  truth. 

*  .      .  •  •      •       - 

SECT.    L 

Previous  ObjeSiionj  againjl  a  Revelation  in  general^  and 
tpat  of  Scripture  in  particular ,  con/idered. 

A  Revelation  had  not  been  given  to  mankind,  had 
there  been  no  need  of  it,  in  fuch  a  fenfe  as  that 
it  muft  prove  w^hoUy  ufelefs.  But  the  queftion  is,  whe- 
ther it  is  not  an  abfurdity  to  talk  of  a  genuine  revela- 
tion's being  needlefs,  or  ufelefs,  can  any  thing  be  faid 
to  be  needlefs  or  ufelefs  that  is  calculated  to  improve 
mankind  r  If  a  fet  of  moral  inftruftions  from  one  per- 
fon  will  be  of  any  fervice  to  me,  can  it  be  faid,  that 
more  of  the  fame  kind  will  be  ufelefs  ?  If  1  had  already 
digefted  all  the  knowledge,  that  is  to  be  got  in  books, 
and  by  converfatibn  with  the  wife  and  learned  of  my 
own  fpecies,  would  the  converfation  of  a  fuperior  being 
be  needlefs  and  ufelefs  to  me  ?  Nay,  if  the  archangel 
Gabriel  had  in  his  power,  to  receive  fome  new  inform- 
ations by  Revelation  from  God,  would  be  negleft  them, 
as  needlefs  and  ufelefs,  becaufe  his  knowledge  is  already 
immenfely  extenfive  ?  Thofe  objectors  to  Revelation, 
Ivho  talk  of  its  being  unneceflTary,  do  not  feem  to  have 
clear  ideas  to  their  words.  For  if  they  had,  they  never 
would  think  of  limiting  the  Divine  Goodnefs  to  his 
creatures,  or  of  alleging,  that  their  advantages  for  hap- 
btnefs  were  too  great.    Nor  would  one  think  that  Re- 
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Telation  fliould  ever  have  been  looked  on  ai  fuperfluous, 
by  any  perfon  who  knew  the  world  ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, that  all  fuch  would  readily  acknowledge,  that  if 
it  were  poffible  to  have  yet  another  additional  Revela- 
tion, or  advantage  for  virtue,  mankind  would  not  then 
be  at  all  too  good.  Nor  can  any  one  help  feeing  the 
real  eventual  advantage  of  Revelation,  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  difference  between  the  condition,  as  to 
knowledge  and  virtue,  of  thofe  ages  and  nations,  which 
bave,  and  thofe  which  have  not  enjoyed  the  light  of  it. 
And  here  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  all  probability 
it  is  a  very  fmall  part  of  our  knowledge  that  is  the  ge-n 
nuine  acquiiition  of  mere  human  reafon,  wholly  un- 
aiSfted,  The  very  ufe  of  letters  feems  to  have  preten-r 
iions  to  a  greater  author  than  Cadmus,  or  than  Mofeu 
And  probably  the  whole  of  the  religious  knowledge  we 
poffefs,  is  originally  owing  to  revelation. 

The  deplorable  darknefs  and  ignorance,  in  which 
thofe  of  our  fpecies  are  found  involved,  who  have  lived 
detached  from  the  reft  qf  mankind,  and  have  never  en- 
Joyed,  or  have  wholly  loft,  all  traces  of  revealed  know- 
ledge (if  that  be  really  the  cafe  of  any  people,  which  is 
to  be  doubted)  is  a  proof  of  the  advantage  of  Revelation. 
And  it  is  only  from  what  we  find  to  be  the  cafe  of  thofe 
newly  difcovered  nations,  who  have  undoubtedly  few 
fapernatural  advantages,  that  we  can  fairly  judge,  what 
the  ftate  of  mankind  in  general  would  have  been,  if  the 
fpecies  had  been  left  wholly  to  themfelves.  For,  as  to 
this  fide  of  the  globe,  it  is  to  be  queftioned,  if  there  ever 
was  any  people  upon  it,  who  could  be  faid  to  be  in  a 
perfed  ftate  of  nature,  as  will  afterwards  appear. 

The  defpifers  of  Reveale4  Religion,  on  account  of 
the  All-fufficiency  of  human  reafon,  are  defired  to  con- 
iider  the  following  proofs  of  its  boafted  Sufficiency  ii\ 
matters  of  both  belief  and  practice. 

The  only  account  we  have  of  the  Antediluvian  man- 
ners, is  that  given  by  Mofes^  viz.  That  all  flefh  cor- 
rupted their  ways  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  render  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  purify  the  earth  by  a  general  deluge.  Of 
the  partriarchal  times,  the  only  accounts  we  have  are 
likewife  from  the  fame  venerable  writer  \  which  fhew 
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the  people  of  thofe  ages,  except  a  few  families,  to  have 
been  wholly  given  to  polytheifm  and  idolatry.  The 
deftrudtion  of  the  five  cities  by  fire  from  heaven,  for 
the  moit  abominable  and  unnatural  crimes,  ffaews  the 
ftate  of  corruption  to  which  the  people  of  thofe  times 
were  funk.  The  accounts  we  have  from  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  SicuIuSf  of  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians^  the 
fathers  of  wifdom  and  learning,  are  the  dilgrace  of  hu- 
man reafoHi  Their  worlhipping  the  moll  contempti- 
ble and  hateful  animals,  as  crocodiles,  ftorks,  cats,  mon- 
keys, and  calves;  to  kill  which  facred  animals,  was 
death  by  their  law,  and  which  they  carefully  embalmed, 
and  folemnly  depoiited  in  tombs  ;  and  their  adoration 
even  of  plants,  as  leeks  and  onions  ;  thefe  are  ftrange 
inftances  of  the  fufficiency  of  reafon  forjudging  in  re- 
ligious matters !  They  alfo  (according  to  the  fame  au- 
thor) allowed  of  theft ;  and  made  marriages  between 
brothers  and  fifters  a  part  of  religion.  What  were  all 
the  popular  religions  of  the  Pagans  in  general,  but  a 
heap  of  abfurdities  ?  What  can  be  faid  of  their  deities; 
whofe  characters  were  too  (hocking,  for  men  and  wo- 
men of  fuch  manners  to  be  fulTered  to  live  among  us  ? 
And  left  there  ftiould  be  any  want  of  fuch  hopeful  ob- 
jefts  of  worfhip,  they  multiplied  them  to  fuch  a  num- 
ber, that  Varro  reckons  up  a  little  army  of  them,  and 
Lucian  reprefents  the  heavens  as  in  danger  of  being 
broke  down  with  the  weight  of  fuch  a  multitude.  The 
horrid  practice  of  appeafing  them  with  human  blood, 
and  even  with  that  of  the  children  of  the  zealous  votaries 
tbemfelves,  with  the  abominable  impurities  afcribed  to 
them,  and  pradlifed  by  their  blind  worfhippers  in  ho- 
nour of  them,  fhew  what  notions  of  the  obje<%,  and 
nature  of  worfhip,  human  reafon,  left  to  itfelf,  is  apt  to 
run  into.  Thofe,  who  had  better  notions  of  the  fupe- 
rior  powers,  reprefent  them  as  either  quarrelling  and 
fighting  {Homer  makes  his  goddefles  treat  one  another 
with  the  language  of  BillinJgateJ  or  as  a  fet  of  idle 
luxurious  voluptuaries,  fpending  their  whole  time  in 
quaffing  of  nediar,  wholly  regardlefs  of  human  affairs. 
In  fome  ancient  nations,  every  young  woman  was 
•bliged  to  proftitute  herfelf  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  as 
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a  religious  ceremony.  Tbucydides  fays,  that  both  Greeh 
and  Barbarians  thought  robbery  and  plunder  glorious. 
The  whole  ancient  heroifm  was  indeed  little  elfe.  And 
it  was  chiefly  by  violence  and  brutal  fury,  that  the 
Macedonian^  Roman^  and  other  ftates  acquired  fuch  an 
extent  of  dominion.  From  Homhr^  and  other  writers, 
down  loxht  Roman  hiflorians,  we  fee  how  the  manners  of 
ancient  times  allowed  to  treat  captives  in  war.  Princes 
and  Princeinres  were  dragged  in  triumph  after  the  chariot 
of  the  conqueror  ;  and  they,  and  the  inferior  people, 
by  thoufands,  butchered  in  cold,  blood,  or  condemned 
to  flavery  :  The  beautiful  part  of  the  female  captives 
Ihared  among  the  heroes,  and  condemned  to  proflitu- 
lion,  and  infamy.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  founded 
in  war  and  favage  heroifm,  and  allowed  ftealing,  un- 
lefs  the  perfon  was  caught  in  the  fadl.  Adultery  was 
alfo  in  certain  cafes  eftablifhed  by  law.  Expofing  of 
children  was,  among  the  Romans^  according  to  LaSlan^ 
iius,  a  daily  pradtice.  .Gladiators  butchering  one  ano- 
ther by  thoufands,  was  the  reigning  diverfion  among 
thofe  lords  of  the  world  for  ages.  And  it  was  common, 
when  one  had  got  the  other  down,  for  the  conqueror 
to  look  at  the  people  for  their  orders,  whether  to  fpare 
or  kill  him,  which  they  often  gave  for  the  latter  ;  and 
even  the  ladies,  if  we  may  believe  their  own  writers, 
would  often  give  the  fignal  to  defpatch  a  poor,  con- 
quered, helplefs  vidim,  that  they  might  feail  their  fa- 
vage and  unwomanly  hearts  with  fcenes  of  cruelty  and 
blood.  The  authors  of  the  Grecian  wifdom  were  almoft 
all  addidled  to  one  vice  or  other,  fome  more,  fome  lefs 
fcandalous.  Their  fnarling,  and  impudence,  got  them 
the  appellation  of  Cynics  ;  and  difputes  about  words  run 
through  all  their  writings.  Too  many  of  both  Greek  and 
Roman  philofophers,  or  wife  men,  flattered  the  vices  of 
princes.  Socrates  himfelf,  the  father  of  wifdom,  and  op- 
pofer  of  poly  theifm,  encouraged  to  confult  the  oracles,  and 
to  offer  facrifice  to  idols.  Plato^s  morals  were  fo  obfcure, 
that  it  required  a  life-time  to  underftand  them.  Cicero 
excufes  and  countenances  lewdnefs  in  fome  parts  of  his 
writings.  And  thofe  of  Seneca  are  not  without  their 
poifon.  What  were  the  manners  of  the  polite  court  of 
/lug.ujlus  (to  fay  nothing  of  the  fea  of  blood,  through 
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which  he  fwam  to  the  imperial  thrbne)  is  pretty  evi- 
dent from  the  abominable  and  unnatural  filthinefs  fcat- 
tered  through  the  wrilings  of  the  wits  of  that  elegant 
age.  Which  of  the  ancient  fages  did  not  too  far  tem- 
porize,  and  conform  to  the  national  fuperilition,  con- 
trary to  their  better  knowledge,  and  even  make  that 
woril  fpecies  of  diflimulation  a  part  of  the  duty  of  a 
good  citizen  ;  the  coniequence  of  which  was  the  effec- 
tual rivetting  of  error,  and  prevention  of  reafonable  in- 
quiry and  reformation.  It  is  certain,  that  whole  nations 
have  placed  virtue  on  diredly  oppofite  fides ;  and  that 
the  wife  ancients  differed  in  their  notions  of  what  the 
chief  good  of  man  confided  in,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
one  author  reckons  up  feveral  hundred  different  opi- 
nions on  the  fubjed.  This  fhews  that  the  underfland- 
ing,  or  moral  fenfe,  though  fufficient,  when  illuminated 
by  Divine  Revelation,  to  judge  of  truth,  is  not,  for  all 
that,  capable  of  flriking  out  of  itfelf  fufficient  light, 
fafely  to  guide  itfelf,  efpecially  overwhelmed  and  op- 
preffed  as  it  is  by  vice'  and  prejudice.  The  moft  fub- 
lime  of  the  Heathen  philofophers  never  put  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul  (the  foundation  of  all  religion)  out  of 
doubt.  On  the  contrary,  they  reprefent  it  as  at  bell 
only  a  very  defirable  fcheme.  Of  a  general  refurrec- 
tion  of  the  body,  art  univerfal  public  judgment,  and 
final  happinefs  of  the  whole  Human  Nature,  foul  and 
body,  in  a  ftate  of  everlafting  glory,  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  had  any  clear  notions ;  or  that  they  carried 
their  views  beyond  the  Elyfian  ftate.  None  of  them 
could  fatisfy  a  thinking  mind  about  the  proper  means 
for  propitiating  the  Deity,  or  whether  guilt  was  likely 
to  be  pardoned  at  all ;  nor  could  any  of  them  prefcribe 
an  acceptable  method  of  addrefiing  the  Object  of  svor- 
Ihip.  On  the  contrary,  Flato  reprefents  the  wife  So^ 
crates  as  at  a  full  ftop,  and  advifing  not  to  worihip  at 
all,  till  fuch  time  as  it  fliould  pleafe  God  to  inform 
mankind,  by  an  exprefs  revelation,  how  they  might 
addrefs  him  acceptably.  Nor  did  any  of  them  fuffi- 
ciently  inculcate  humility,  the  foundation  of  all  virtues. 
On  the  contrary,  the  very  fchemes  of  fome  of  the  feels 
were  rather  founded  in  pride  and  obllinacy.     Nor  did 
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any  of  them  go  fo  far  as  to  flicw  that  forgiving  injuries; 
loving  enemies,  and  fetting  the  affedions  upon  the  fu- 
ture heavenly  ftate,  were  abfolutely  neceffary.  The 
utmoft  that  any  of  them  did,  was  to  recommend  the 
more  Tublime  virtues  to  the  pradice  of  fuch  perfons  as 
could  reach  them;  So  much  for  the  Heathen  dodlrines 
and  morals. 

Mabomet  is  kiiown  to  have  abandoned  bimfelf  to  luft 
all  his  life  long.  His  impoilures  Were  fo  grofs,  that 
when  he  firft  broached  them,  his  beft  friends  were 
afhamed  of  both  him  and  them.  His  religion  fets  up 
on  the  foot  of  dired  violence  and  force  of  arms;  and 
makes  fenfual  gratifications^  to  the  mod  exceffive  de- 
gree of  beaftlinefs^  the  final  reward  of  a  ftrid  attach- 
ment to  it.  The  Kdrariy  fo  far  as  it  is  an  original^  is  a 
heap  of  abfurd  dodlrines,  and  trifling  or  bad  laws.  The 
few  miracles  which  Mahomet  pretends  to  have  per- 
formed, are  either  things  within  the  reach  of  human 
power,  or  are  hideous  and  incredible  abfurdities,  or  are 
wholly  unattefted. 

The  papifls,  who  pretend  to  be  Chrifliani ;  but  have 
in  faft  forged  a  religion  of  their  own  ;  have  they  done 
any  honour  to  the  opinion  of  the  all-fufficiency  of  rea- 
fon  in  matters  of  religion  ?  Let  every  one  of  their  pecu- 
liar dodlrines  be  examined,  and  let  it  be  coniidered 
what  advantage  it  is  of  to  mankind  for  regulating  their 
belief,  and  pradlice.  Their  invocation  of  faints,  who 
ought  to  be  omaiprefent,  to  hear  their  prayers ; 
which,  according  to  their  own  account  of  the  matter, 
they  are  not.  Their  purgatory,  out  of  which  the 
prieft  can  pray  a  foul  at  any  time  for  mpney,  which 
rouft  defeat  the  very  defign  6f  a  purgatory.  Their 
penances,  pilgrimages,  fines,  abfolutions,  and  indulgen- 
ces ;  whofe  direft  tendency  is  to  lead  the  deluded  vo-^ 
taries  of  that  curfed  fuperftition  into  a  total  negledt  of 
the  obligations  of  virtue,  defeating  the  very  end  of  reli- 
gion. The  infallibility  of  their  popes,  while  one  thun- 
ders out  bulls  and  decrees  direftly  contrary  to  thofe  of 
another.  And,  lad  and  word  (for  it  is  endlefs  to  enu* 
roerate  the  abfurdities  of  Popery)  that  moft  hideous  ^ 

and  monitrous  of  all  productions  of  the  human  brainy 
tranfubftantiation,  which  at  once  confounds  all  fenfe^ 
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overturns  all  reafoning,  and  renders  all  truth  precarious 
and  uncertain.  Thefe  are  the  triumphs  of  reafon ; 
thefe  the  produdions  of  human  invention^  when  applied 
to  making  of  religions. 

Upon  the  whole,  from  this  brief  and  imperfe<9:  repre- 
fentation  of  the  ftate  of  thofe  parts  of  the  world  which 
have  enjoyed  but  a  very  little  of  the  light  of  genuine  * 
Divine  Revelation,  (for  it  is  to  be  doubted,  whether 
any  was  ever  wholly  without  it)  and  of  thofe  which 
have^  wickedly  extinguiftied,  or  foolifhly  forfaken  it, 
from  this  very  brief  reprefentation,  I  fay,  human  reafon, 
unaffifted  from  ahpvCj  (hews  itfelf  fo  far  from^  fufficient 
for  leading  mankind  in  general  into  a  completely  right 
belief  and  pradtice,  that  in  almoft  every  point,  beyond 
mere  (imple  right  and  wrong,  it  mifleads  into  error,  or 
falls  (hort  of  truth.  As  the  naked  eye,  though  very  fit 
for  direfting  our  way  on  earth,  yetmifreprefents,  through 
its  weakneis,  every  celeftial  objedl ;  fliews  the  fun  no 
bigger  than  a  chariot* wheel,  the  moon  flat  like  a  plate 
of  filver,  and  this  planets  like  lucid  points.  The  fame 
eye  ftrengthened  by  a  telefcope  fees  the  fun,  and  moon, 
and  planets,  large,  and  globular,  as  they  really  are.  Re- 
velation is  that  to  reafon,  which  a  telefcope  is  to  the 
eye ;  an  advantage  and  improvement.  As  he,  who 
would  fee  the  wonders  of  the  heavens,  arms  his  eye 
with  a  telefcope,  fo  does  the  judicious  inquirer  into  re- 
ligious truth,  apply  to  revelation  for  thofe  informations, 
which^  reafon  alone  would  never  have  given,  though  it 
judges  of,  and  approves  them,  when  given.  And  as 
the  aftronomer  does  not  think  of  putting  out  his  eye, 
in  order  to  fee  better  with  a  telefcope  ;  fo  neither  does 
the  judicious  advocate  for  revelation  deiire  to  oppofe  it 
to  reafon,  but  to  examine  it  by  reafon,  and  to  improve 
bis  reafon  by  it. 

The  abominable  prieft  craft,  and  horrid  perfecution 
and  bloodflied,  which  have  been  the  difgrace  of  a  reli- 
gion, whofe  diftinguifhing  charaderiftic  is  benevolence, 
is  no  confutation  of  what  I  have  been  advancing  in  fup- 
port  of  tlie  natural  tendency  and  actual  good  eflfeds 
upon  a  great  number  of  mankind,  of  pure  religion ;  and 
only  fliews  that  even  a  Divine  appointment  may  be  per- 
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verted  to  the  purpofe  of  eftablifhing  the  kingdom  of 
Satan.  At  any  rate,  the  abufe  of  revelation,  is  no  bet** 
ter  objedlion  againft  revelation,  than  that  of  reafon  (of 
which  every  hourprefents  us  various  inftances)  is  againft 
reafon  ;  which  no  body  ever  thought  of  urging,  as  an 
argument  that  it  was  not  of  Divine  original. 

The  difputes  among  the  many  different  feftsr  of 
Chriftians,  which  have  rendered  it  very  difficult  for 
thofe,  who  fearch  for  the  dodrines  of  revealed  religion, 
any  where,  1>ut  in  the  Bible  itfelf,  to  fettle  their  judg- 
ment upon  many  points  ;  thole  difputes  are  no  juft  ob- 
jeftion  againlt  revelation,  any  more  than  againft  every 
branch  of  human  fcience  whatever ;  upon  every  one  of 
which,  not  excepting  even  the  pure  mathematics,  con* 
troverlies  have  been  raifed.  A  revelatioti,  upon  which 
it  ftiould  be  impoffible  for  defigning,.fubtle  men  to  raife 
difputes,  is  hardly  conceivable ;  or,  however,  is  altoge- 
ther inconfiftent  with  the  idea  of  a  contrivance  intended 
for  the  improvement  of  a  fetof  free,  moral  agents;  who 
mud  be  expedted  to  treat  revelation,  as  well  as  every 
other  kind  of  information,  according  to  their  refpedive 
capacities,  and  tempers  of  mind. 

If  it  has  been  alleged,  that  for  God  to  have  recourfe 
to  a  dired  meflage,  or  revelation,  for  reforming  or  im- 
proving mankind,  or  fupplying  the  deficiencies  of  rea- 
fon, looks  like  a  defed  in  the  make  of  the  creature ; 
:^nd  that  reafon  ought  alone  to  have  been  made  origi- 
nally equal  to  the  purpofe  of  enabhng  mankind  to  fecure 
their  final  happinefs  ;  the  anfwer  is  eafyy  to  wit^  That 
if  human  reafon  were  fuppofed  more  equal  to  the  pur- 
pofe f jr  which  it  was  given  than  it  is,  a  revelation  might 
llill  be  of  great  advantage.  And  that  to  fuppofe  an  ex- 
prefs  contrivance  for  mending  ihe  moral  world  necelTary, 
or  ufeful,  is  no  more  unphilofophical,  or  to  fpeak  pro- 
perly, more  unworthy  of  God,  than  one  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  in  the  natural  world.  And  this  latter  is  by 
our  great  philofopher  allowed  to  be  probable. 

Suppofing  it  reafonable  to  believe  that  the  Divine 
Power,  either  immediately,  or  by  means  of  the  inter- 
vention  or  inftrumentality  of  inferior  agents  and  caufes, 
does  continually  aduat^  the  natural  world,  and  condud 
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the  moral ;  is  riot  this  a  continued  interpofition  ?  Why 
then  ihould  the  thought  of  an  extraordinary  interpo(i« . 
tion  on  an  extraordinary  occaiion,  in  order  to  a  great 
and  important  end,  be  fo  difficult  to  conceivef  ?  At  any 
rate,  what  mull  thofe  gentlemen,  who  are  fo  ftartled 
at  the  noiion  of  an  extraordinary  ftep  taken  by  the  infi- 
nitely wife  and  abfolutely  free  Governor  of  the  world ; 
what  muft  they  fay  of  the  creation  of  the-  univerfe  ? 
Did  the  univerfe  come  into  exiftence  by  fettled  laws  of 
nature  ?  Is  there  any  law  of*  nature  by  which  nothing 
becomes  fomething  ?  And  does  that  law  take  place  at 
fuch  and  fuch  precife  times,  and  no  other  ?  Let  the 
oppofers  of  extraordinary  interpofitions  make  the  moft 
of  that  difficulty,  they  muft  acknowledge  fomewhat  ex- 
traordinary, as  they  choofe  to  call  it,  to  take  place  now 
and  then  in  the  univerfe  on  occalion  of  the  creation  of 
a  world.  And  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  the  refto- 
ration^  or  (as  it  may  be  called^  making  a-new  a  world, 
is  of  much  lefs  confequence,  or  lefs  worthy  of  a  parti- 
cular interpofition,  than  the  firft  creation  of  it. 

But  after  all,  what  is  it  thofe  gentlemen  puzzle  them^ 
felves  with  ?  Are  they  fure,  that  in  order,  the  giving  a 
pofitive  revelation  to  mankind,  and  the  reftoration  of  a 
world  by  means  of  fuch  an  inftitution  as  the  Chriftian, 
there  is  any  thing  to  be  done  out  of,  or  contrary  to,  the 
common  courfe  of  things  ?  Can  they  be  pofitive,  that 
there  never  was,  or  will  be,  any  fcheme,-  analogous  to 
this,  contrived  for  any  other  order  of  beings  in  the  uni- 
verfe ?  To  affirm  this,  would  be  about  as  judicious  as 
the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  that  thunder  is  an  immediate 
expreffion  of  the  Divine  difpiealure,  and  that  comets 
are  fent  on  purpoie  to  give  notice  of  impending  judg- 
ments. Whereas  a  little  knowledge  of  nature  Ihews, 
that,  whatever  moral  inftrudions  thofe  phaenomena  are 
in  general  fitted  to  communicate  at  all  times  to  man- 
kind, the  caufe  of  them  is  part  of  the  mere  conftitution 
of  nature.  And  who  can  fay,  that  fuperior  beings  may 
not  have  fuch  extenfivc  views  of  the  auguft  plan  of  the 
Divine  government,  as  to  fee  the  whole  fcheme  of  Re- 
vealed Religion  in  the  fame  light  ? 
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Nor  are  there  wanting  various  particulars,  in  the 
Bivine  government  of  the  moral  world,  analogous,  ki 
a  lower  fpherc,  to  the  grand  fcheme  of  revelation. 
How  much  are  we  in  the  prefent  ftate  dependent  on 
others  for  various  advantages  fpiritual  and  temporal  ? 
What  gift  of  God  do  we  receive  without  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  fome  agent  ?  How  are  parents,  teachers,  fpiritual 
paftors,  and  guard  Jan  angels^  made  the  channels  of  the 
Divine  goodnefs  to  us  ?  Is  there  not  in  this  fomething. 
fimilar  to  our  receiving  the  ineftimable  advantages  of 
the  perfea  knowledge  of  our  duty,  the  pardon  of  our 
fins,  and  all  the  bklTings  which  religion  beftows,  through 
the  channel  of  a  Mediator  between  God  and  us?  Our 
Saviour's  taking  upon  himfelf  certain  fufferings,  bj 
which  we  are  to  gain  great  advantages,  is  by  no  means 
foreign  to  the  common  courfe  of  the  world,  in  which 
we  fee  very  great  hazards  run,  and  a£lual,  inconvenien- 
cies  fufFered,  by  friends  and  relations  for  one  another* 
He  and  his  apoftles  allow  of  this  analogy. 

In  the  common  courfe  of  things,  thoughtlefsnefs  and 
folly,  which  though  not  innocent,  are  yet  pitiable,  are 
the  caufes  of  very  terrible  misfortunes  ;  and  are  there- 
fbre  in  many  cafes  provided  for  by  the  goodnefs  of  the 
wife  Governor  of  thp  world,  fothat  they  do  not  always 
prove  irretrievable.  A  though tlefs  perfon,  by  inteln* 
peranccy  runs  himfelf  into  a  quarrel,  in  which  he  is 
wounded.  Without  help,  he  rauft  perrfti.  And  it  is 
not  to  be  expefted,  that  he  (hould  be  miraculoufly  re* 
covered.  Is  k  not  the  Divine  goodnefs^  which  Was 
furni(hed  the  materials  neceffary  for  his  euve,  made 
provifion  in  the  formation  of  the  human  body  for  the 
accidents  it  might  be  liable  to,  fo  that  every  hurt  fhould 
not  prove  fatal  to  it ;  and  engaged  us  to  be  kkid  and 
helpful  to  one  another ;  fo  that  we  (houid  be  fure  of 
comfort  from  one  or  other  in  our  diftrefs  ?  In  the  fame 
manner,  and  by  the  fame  goodnefs,  exerted  in  a  higher 
degree,  revelation  teaches  us,  a  remedy  is  provided  for 
the  recovery  tathe  Divine  mercy  (in  a  confiftency  with 
the  wifdom  and  redtitude  of  his  moral  government)  of 
a  fallen,  offending  order  of  beings.  In  the  cafe  of  the 
unfortunate  perfon  here  exemplified,  his  being  convinced 
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of  his  folly  ;  bis  being  heartily  concerned  for  it ;  and 
liis  refoiving  never  more  to  be  guiity  of  the  like,  is  not 
fufficient  for  his  recovery ;  any  more  than  repentance 
and  reformation  alone  could  be  fuppofed  fufficient  to 
put  offenders  on  a  footing  with  innocent  beings. 

Natural  ends  are  produced  by  natural  means ;  fo 
are  moral.  Natural  noeans  are  many  of  them  {low,  and 
feemingly  unpromifing,  if  experience  did  not  ihew  their 
fitnefs.  It  may  therefore  be  concluded,  and  hoped, 
that  the  delign  of  giving  ^  revelation  to  mankind, 
however  iinpromifmg  of  e?Ltenfive  fuccefs,  will  even- 
tually, and  upon  the  whole,  be  gained,  in  fuch  a  mea- 
fure  as  it  may  not  be  wholly  defeated.  Natural  means 
x:ome  fliort,  in  fome  particular  inftances,  of  their  direct 
and  apparent  ends  ;  as  in  abortions  of  all  kinds  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world.  In  the  fame  manner  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that  all  -the  moral  means  ufed  by  Divine 
•Goodnefs,  for  the  reformation  of  mankind,  and  revela- 
tion among  the  reft,  will,  through  their  perverfenefs, 
come  greatly  (hort  of  the  dire<5l  end,  the  happinefs  of 
the  fpecies  ;  though  it  (hall  not  be  in  t-he  power  of  all 
created  beings  to  prevent  the  fecondary  and  more  indi- 
rect intention  of  the  Divine  moral  inftitutions. 

Some  oppofers  of  revelation  have  run  themfelvesinto 
a  great  many  difficulties,  by  forming  to  themfelves  a  fet 
of  groundlefs  and  arbitrary  notion^  of  what  a  revelation 
from  God  ought  abfolutely  to  be,  which  not  taking 
place  according  to  their  theory,  they  have  concluded 
againft  the  credibility  of  revelation  ;  than  which  no- 
thing can  be  imagined  more  rafti  and  unreafonable,  to 
fay  the  leaft.  They  have,  for  example,  laid  it  down 
for  an  infallible  pofition,  that  a  truly  divine  revelation 
muft  contain  all  poffible  kinds  and  degrees  of  know- 
ledge. But  finding  that  the  modern  aftronomy,  and 
other  fciences,  have  no  place  in  Scripture,  or  that  the 
expreffions  in  thofe  ancient  books  do  not  alwa)^s  fuitthe 
truephilofophy,  they  conclude  that  Scripture  is  not  given 
by  infpiration.  But  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  de- 
iign  of  revelation  was  not  to  make  men  philofopbers,  it 
may  very  well  be  fuppofed,  that  the  fpirit  which  con- 
ducted it  did  not  fee  it  neceffary  to  infpire  the  facred 
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penmen  with  any  knowledge  not  diredly  neceffary  for 
improving  menshearts  and  lives.  Finding  fome  incon- 
iiderable  variations  in  the  hiilorical  accounts,  as  of  our 
Saviour's  refurreftion,  and  other  particulars,  they  con- 
clude, that  the  narration  is  not  authentic  ;  for  that  in- 
fpiration  muft  have  prevented  any  luch  variation  in  the 
accounts  of  the  different  writers.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  meafure  of  infpiration  miifl  be  fap- 
pofed  to  have  been  limited  ;  that  every  fi|igle  article 
and  fyllable  was  not  neceffary  to  be  exprefsly  infpired; 
that  where  the  human  faculties  of  the  writers  were  in 
the  main  (ufBcient,  it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  infpiration 
Ihould  interpofe  ;  and  that  revelation  was  deligned  td 
be  perfedl  (as  all  things  with  whiclji  we  have  to  do  at 
preient)  only  to  a  certain  degree. 

The  want  of  univerfality  is  an  objeftion  of  the  fame 
kind.  But  if  the  confideration  of  the  true  religion's 
not  being  communicated  alike  to  all  mankind,  proves 
any  thing  againft  it,  the  fame  objedion  lies  againft  rca- 
fon.  For  it  is  given  to  men  in  fuch  different  mealures, 
as  almoft  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  they  ought  i>ot 
to  be  pronounced  of  different  fpecies.  Nor  is  there  any 
injuftice  in  the  different  diftribution  of  gifts  and  ad- 
vantages ;  if  we  take  in  the  due  allowance  made  for 
thofe  differences  in  the  final  judgment.  If  a  Hottentot 
be  hereafter  judged  as  a  Hottentot^  he  ought  as  much  to 
own  the  juftice  of  his  fentence,  as  a  Newton^  when 
judged  as  a  philofopher. 

Could  we  have  formed  any  juft  notion  what  the  mea- 
fure of  human  reafon,  what  the  reach  of  human  faga- 
city  oat  to  have  been?  Whether  it  ought  to  (hine  forth 
in  its  greateft  brightnefs  at  fuft,  or  to  come  to  its  ma- 
turity by  flow  degrees ;  Whether  it  ought  in  its  exer- 
tion to  be  wholly  independent  on  the  body,  or  if  it 
ftiould  be  liable  to  be  difordered  with  the  diforder  of 
the  corporeal  frame;  whether  it  ought  to*  be  always 
equal,  or  weak  in  youth  and  in  extreme  old  age.  Who 
would  have  thought  the  feemingly  precarious  faculty 
of  invention  a  proper  method  for  improving  arts  and 
fciences!  Who  would  have  thought  that  writing  and 
printing  could  ever  have  been  made  the  means  of  car- 
rying' 
■  *  ^. . 
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rying  human  knowledge  to  the  height  we  know  they 
have  done  ?  If  we  find  that  Divine  Wifdona  can,  by 
the  moil  unpromifing  caufes,  produce  the  greatelt  ef- 
fedis,  and  that  hardly  any  thing  is  conftituted  in  iuch 
^  manner  as  human  wifdcm  would  beforehand  hav^ 
judged  proper,  why  fhould  we  wo;ider  if  we  cannot  re- 
concile the  fcbeme  of  Divine  Revelation  to  our  arbi- 
trary and  fantaftical  views ;  \yhich,  for  any  thing  we 
know,  may  be  immenfely  different  from  thofe  of  the 
Author  of  revelation? 

With  all  our  incapacity  of  judging  beforehand  what 
revelation  ought  to  have  been,  it  dots  not  follow,  that 
wt  may  not  be  fufficiently  qualiti.ed  to  judge  of  its  evi- 
dence and  expellence  now  it  is  delivered.  A^d  that  is 
enough  to  determine  us  to  what  is  right  and  fafe  for  us, 
j[  mean,  to  pay  it  all  due  regard.  For,  in  all  cafes,  it  is 
our  wifdom  to  act  upon  the  beft  probability  we  can  obtain. 

A  fupernatural  fcben^e  contrived  by  Dtvine  Wifdom, 
an  exprefs  revelation  from  God,  may  well  be  expecied 
to  contain  difficulties  too  great  for  human  reafon  to  in- 
veftigate.  The  ordinary  economy  of  aatiire  and  provi- 
dence, is  founded  in,  and  conducted  by  a  fagacity  too 
deep  for  our  penetration,  much  more  the  extrordinary 
parts,  if  fuch  there  are,  of  the  Divine  Government. 
Jn  the  works  of  nature,  it  is  eafy  for  men  to  puzzle 
themfelves  and  others  with  difficulties  unfurmountabJe, 
^  well  as  to  find  objeftions  innumerable  ;  to  fay.  Why 
was  fuch  a  creature  or  thing  made  fo  ?  Why  was 
fuch  another  not  made  in  fuch  a  particular  manner  ? 
The  ways  of  Providence  are  alfo  too  intricate  and  com- 
plex for  our  (hallow  underdandings  to  trace  out.  The 
wifdom,  which  guides  the  moral,  as  well  as  that  which 
framed  th^  natural  fyftem,  is  Divine ;  and  therefore  too 
exquifite  for  our  grofs  apprehenfions.  Even  in  hunidn 
government,  it  is  not  to  be  expeded,  that  every  particu- 
lar law  or  regulation  (houtd  give  fatisfadtion  to  ^very  fub- 
jed,  or  (hould  be  perfectly  feeu  through  by  individuals 
ut  a  diftaooe  from  the  feat  of  government ;  Which  is 
^often  the  caufe,  efpecially  in  free  countries,  of  mod  un- 
reafonable  and  ridiculous  con^plaints  againll  what  is 
bighly  wife  and  conducive  to  the  general  advantage. 
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But  in  inquiring  into  nature,  providence,  and  revela- 
tion, one  rule  will  efFedlually  lead  us  to  a  proper  deter- 
mination, to  wit,  to  judge  by  what  we  know,  not  by 
what  we  arc  ignorant  of.  If  in  the  works  and  ways  of 
God,'  in  nature,  providence,  and  revelation,  where, 
comprehended  by  us,  we  find  a  profufion  of  wiidom 
and  goodnefs  exhibited  in  the  mod  pcrfpicuous  and 
ftriking  manner ;  is  any  thing  more  reafonable  than  to 
conclude,  that  if  we  faw  through  the  whole,  we  Ihould 
perceive  the  fame  propriety  in  thofe  parts  which  are  in- 
tricate, as  we  now  do  in  the  cleared.  And  it  has  been 
the  peculiar  fate  of  revelation,  much  more  than  either 
of  the  other  two,  to  be  oppofed  on  account  of  fuch  dif- 
ficulties in  it,  as  arife  from  our  weal?:nefs,  Efpecially, 
it  has  very  rarely  happened,  that  the  exiftence  of  God, 
and  the  doftrine  of  his  being  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
has  been  queftioned  merely  on  accoun|  of  any  difficul- 
ties in  tracing  out  the  wifdom  of  any  part  of  the  con- 
ftitution  of  nature.  And  yet  it  would  be  as  rational  to 
argue,  that  there  is  no  God,  becaufe  the  brutes  have  in 
fome  inferior  refpeds  the  advantage  of  the  lord  of  this 
lower  world,  as  to  queftion  the  truth  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, after  examining  its  innumerable  evidences,  pre- 
fumptive  and  pofitive,  merely  becaufe  we  may  think  it 
flrange,  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ihould  die  th^ 
death  of  a  criminal. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  enter  an  exprefs  caveat  againft 
whatever  may  pretend  to  the  facred  charader  of  a  point 
of  faith  or  religion,  and  on  that  pretence  elude  or  bafBe 
reafon.  There  can  nothing  be  imagined  to  be  intended 
for  the  ufe  and  improvement  of  reafonable  minds,  which 
diredly  and  explicitly  contradidls  reafon.  If  reafon  and 
revelation  be  both  the  gifts  of  God,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pe<5ed  that  they  Ihould  oppofe  one  another;  but  that 
they  ihould  tally,  as  both  coming  from  the  fame  wife 
and  good  Author.  Whatever  therefore  is  an  exprefs 
abfurdity,  or  contradiftion,  we  may  be  well  alTured  can 
be  no  genuine  dodlrine  of  revealed  religion,  but  a  blun- 
dering invention  of  weak  or  deHgning  men.  It  is  one 
thing  for  a  point  of  revealed  religion  to  be,  as  to  its 
rmdusj  above  our  reach,  and  quite  atiothen  matter,  for 
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a  dodrioe  to  be  clearly  coatradidory  to  human  under*- 
ftanding.  That  the  dired  connexion  in  the  nature  of 
things  betwixt  the  death  of  Ch^ift  and  the  falvation  of 
mankind,  ihouid  be  utterly  inexplicable  by  human  rea* 
fon,  is  no  more  than  what  might  have  been  expeded, 
and,  if  uoqueftionably  a  dodtrine  of  revealed  religion, 
is  to  be  received  without  hefiiatxon  upon  the  credit  of 
the  other  parts  which  we  underftand  more  perfedly. 
But,  that  on  a  prieft's  muttering  a  few  words  over  a 
wafer;  it  ihouid  immediately  become  a  whole'  Chrift, 
.while  at  the  fame  tinie  it  is  certain,  that  if  a  little  arfe- 
nic  had  been  put  into  ttie  compofition  of  it,  it  would 
have  efFedually  poifoncd  the  foundell  believer ;  and 
while  we  know  that  there  can  be  but  one  whole  Chrift^ 
though  the  Papifts  pretend  to  make  a  thoufand  Chrifts 
in  a  day ;  this  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  difficult  or  my-* 
fterious  point,  but  as  a  clear  exprefs  cootradidion  both 
to  fenfe  and  reafon. 

It  is  alfo  proper  here  to  mention,  that  whatever  doc- 
trine of  religion  (fuppoiing  it  to  be  really  genuine)  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  underftanding,  cannot  be 
imagined  neceffary  to  be  received,  any  farther  than  un- 
derftood.  For  belief  cannot  be  carried  the  lead  degree 
))eyond  conception*  And  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
a  dodrine  may  be  contained  in  Scripture,  and  yet  not  a 
neceffary  point  of  faith,  for  example:  It  is  faid  in 
Scripture,  that  the  angels  defire  to  look  into  the  fcheme 
of  the  redemption  of  mankind.  But  nobody  has  ever 
thought  of  making  an  article  of  faith  neceffary  to  fal- 
vation, That  we  are  to  believe^  that  the  angels  are  in- 
terefted  in  the  fcheme  of  our  redemption,  Unlefs 
Scripture  itfclf  exprefsly  declares  a  dodrine  neceffary 
to  be  received,  we  cannot,  without  raftinefs,  pretend  to 
pronounce  it  abfolutcly  neceffary  to  be  believed  in  any 
precife  or  determinate  fenfe  whatever. 

It  has  been  objeded  againft  the  fcheme  of  revelation 
^hich  is  received  among  us,  That  great  part  of  the 
precepts  contained  in  it  are  fuch  as  appear  at  firft  view 
agreeable  to  found  reafon ;  whereas  it  might  have  been 
expeded  (fay  thofe  objedors,  or  rather  cavillers)  that 
every  article  in  it  ihouid  be  quite  new  and  unheard  of. 

At 
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At  the  fame  tinoe  the  fame  gentlemen  think  proper  like? 
wife  to  objed,  That  many  of  the  Script ure*expreffioQs 
are  very  different  from  thofe  ufed  by  other  ancient  au- 
thors. So  that  it  is,  it  feems,  an  objedion  againft  Scrip* 
ture,  That  it  is  what  it  might  have  been  expeded  to 
be ;  and  that  it  is  not  what  it  might  have  been  expeded 
to  be. 

To  the  former  of  thefe  cavils  it  may  be  briefly  an7 
fwered,  That  the  general  agreement  between  reafon  and 
revelation,  (hews  both  tp  be  of  Divine  original ;  whil^ 
revelation^s  being  an  improvement  and  addition  to  rear 
fon  *,  (hews  its  ufefulnefe  and  expediency.  The  latter 
difficulty  will  vani(h  on  coniidering  that  many  of  the 
Scripture  expreflions  are  vifibly  accommodated  to  hu- 
man appreheniion,  while  others  on  the  fame  (ubjeds  are 
raifed  to  a  fublimity  fuitable  to  ihe  nature  of  the  thing ; 
by  which  means  the  narrowed  mind  receives  an  infor« 
mation  fuitable  to  its  reach,  while  the  moft  elevate4 
conception  is  enlarged  by  views  of  the  nobleft  und  moft 
fublime  nature.  Thus,  to  mention  only  pne  inftance  at 
prefent,  the  meaneft  reader  of  Scripture,  h  (truck  Vfilh 
fear  of  One,  whofe  eye  is  quick  and  piercing,  to  fea^cl^ 
the  hearts,  and  try  the  reins  of  the  children  of  men» 
and  whof<&  hand  is  powerful,  and  hi$  out-ftretched  arn^ 
mighty,  to  feize  and  puni(h  offenders.  At  the  fame  tim^ 
the  profound  philofopher  is  in  the  fame  writings  inform- 
ed, that  God  is  a  fpirit  filling  heaven  and  eart^*  and  not 
contained  within  the  limits  of  the  beayen  of  heavens,  but 
inhabiting  immen(ity  and  eternity,  in  whom  all  live  and 
move,  and  have  their  being  ;  neceflarily  inviiible,  and 
altogether  unlike  to  any  of  his  creatures ;  having  neither 
eyes,  nor  hands,  nor  paffioqs  like  thofe  of  men ;  but 
whole  ways  are  infinitely  above  our  ways,  and  hi$ 
thoughts  above  our  thoughts.  Thus  the  Scripture  lan- 
guage is  fuch,  as  that  of  a  revelation  intended  for  the 
improvement  of  men  of  all  different  degrees  pf  capacity^ 
ought  to  be.  It  is,  in  (bort,  fit  fqr  the  ufe  of  a  whoU 
fpecies. 

That  the  Old  Tedament  particularly,  which  is  the 
only*  book  extant  in  that  language,  (hould  be  fo  well 
preferved  and  underftood  a$  it  is,  fo  loqg  after  the  He^ 
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br^w  has  ceafed  to  be  a  living  language :  that  we  (hould 
at  this  time  be  able  to  make  out  a  regular  hiftory,  and 
a  fet  of  confident  thoughts  and  views,  from  writings  of 
fuch  antiquity,  is  much  more  to  be  wondered,  than  that 
there  (hould  be  found  in  them  difficulties,  feeming  con- 
tradictions, and  thoughts  or  expreffions  different. front 
thofe  found  in  produdions  of  a  later  date.  But  above 
'  all  things,  that  the  thoughts  and  expreilions  in  Scrip- 
ture ftiould  fo  far  exceed  in  fublimity  all  other  com- 
pofitions,  feems  unaccountable  upon  every  other  fcheme, 
but  their  being  of  Divine  original.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
alTertion,  let  the  following  inllance,  among  innumerable 
others,  ferve  as  a  proof. 

The  loftieft  paflage,  in  the  mod  fublime  of  all  human 
productions,  is  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  book  oiHo^ 
fner*s  Iliad.  There  the  greateft  of  all  human  imagina- 
tions labours  to  defcribe,  not  a  hero,  but  a  god  ;  not  an 
inferior,  but  the  Supreme  God ;  nor  to  (hew  his  fupe- 
tiority  to  mortals,  but  to  the  heavenly  powers ;  and  not 
to  one,  but  to  them  all  united.  The  following  is  a  ver- 
bal (ranflation  of  it. 

*'  The  faffron-coloured  morning  was  fpread  over  the 
**  whole  earth  ;  and  "Jupiter^  rejoicing  in  his  thunder, 
''  held  an  aflembly  of  the  gods  upon  the  higheft  top  of 
^*  the  many-headed  Qlympus*  He  himfelf  made  a  fpeech 
**  to  them,  and  all  the  gods  together  liftened. 

"  Hear  me,  all  ye  gods,  and  all  ye  goddeffes,  that  I 
may  fay  what  my  foul  in  my  breaft  commands.  Let 
not  thejefore  any  female  deity,  or  any  male,  endea- 
f  *  vour  to  break  through  my  word ;  but  all  confent  to- 
"  gether,  that  1  niay  raoft  quickly  perform  thefe  worts. 
'*  Whomfoever,  therefore,'  of  the  gods  I  (hall  under- 
?*  (land  to  have  gone  by  himfelf,  and  of  his  own  accord, 
**  to  give  afflftance  either  to  the  Trojans  or  the  Greeks^ 
**  he  Ihall  return  to  Olympus  (hamefully  wounded ;  or 
^*  I  will  throw  him,  feized  by  me,  into  dark  hell,  very 
f*  far  off,  where  the  mod  deep  abyfs  is  under  the  eartli; 
f*  where  there  are  iron  gates,  and  a  brazen  thre(hold, 
t*  as  far  within  hell,  as  heaven  is  didant  from  the  earth. 
V  He  will  then  know,  by  how  much  I  am  the  moft 
♦*  powerful  of  all  the  gods, 
i  •  "But 
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"  But  come,  try,  O  ye  gods,  that  ye  may  all  fee. 
Hang  down  the  golden  chain  from  heaven,  hang 
upon  it  all  ye  gods,  and  all  ye  goddeifes ;  but  ye  (hall 
not  be  able  to  draw  from  heaven  to  the  ground  J^- 
**  piter  the  great  counfeUor,  though  ye  ftrive  ever  fo 
**  much.  But  when  1  afterwards  (hall  be  willing  to 
^*  draw,  Khali  lift  both  the  earjth  itfelf,  and  the  fea  it- 
"  fel£  Then  I  (hall  bind  the  chain  round  the  top  of 
**  Olympus f  and  they  (hall  all  hang  aloft.  For  fo  much 
**  am  1  above  gods  and  above  men.'' 

With  this  moft  mafterly  paiTage  of  the  greateft  mafter 
of  the  fublime,  of  all  antiquity,  the  writer,  who  proba- 
bly had  the  greateft  natural  and  acquired  advantages  of 
any  mortal  for  perfecting  a  genius ;  let  the  following 
verbal  tranflation  of  a  paiTage  from  wntings  penned  by 
one  brought  up  a  (hepherd,  and  in  a  country  where 
learning  was  not  thought  of,  be  compared  ;  that  the 
difference  may  appear.  In  this  comparifop,  1  know  of 
no  unfair  advantage  given  the  infpired  writer.  For 
both  fragments  are  literally  tranflated ;  and,  if  the 
critics  are  right,  the  Hebrew  original  is  vcrfe,  as  well 
as  the  Greek. 

"  O  L6rd,  my  God,  thou  art  very  great !  Thou  art 
**  clothed  with  honour  and  majelty  !  Who  covereft  thy- 
^*  felf  with  light,  as  with  a  garment :  who  ftretcheft  out 
*^  the  heavens  like  a  canopy.  Who  layeth  the  beams 
*^  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters :  who  maketh  the  clouds 
**  his -chariot:  who  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
^*  Who  maketh  his  angels  fpirits  ;  his  minifters  a  flame 
^<  of  fire.  Who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  that  it 
**  ihould  not  be  moved  for  ever.  Thou  covercdft  it 
''  with  the  deep,  as  with  a  garment :  the  waters  flood 
.**  above  the  mountains.  At  thy  rebuke  they  fled ;  at 
the  voice  of  thy  thunder  they  hafted  away.  They 
go  up  by  the  mountains ;  they  go  down  by  the  vallics 
**  unto  the  place  thou  haft  founded  for  them.  Thoii 
*'  haft  fet  a  bound,  that  they  may  not  pafs  over ;  that 
^*  they  turn  not  again  to  cover  the  earth. 

*^  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works !  In  wifdom 
^*  haft  thou  made  them  all.  The  earth  is  full  of  thy 
ff  riches.    So  is  the  great  and  wide  fea,  wherein  are 

"  creatures, 
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^  creatures  innumerable,  both  fmall  add  great.  There 
''  go  the  (hips.  There  is  that  leviathan,  which  thoa 
•*  haft  made  to  play  therein.  Thefe  all  wait  upon  thee, 
*^  that  thou  majft  give  them  their  food  in  due  feafon. 
•*  That  thou  giveft  them  they  gather.  Thou  openeft 
*'  thy  hand :  they  are  filled  with  good.  Thou  hidft  thy 
"  face :  they  are  troubled.  They  die,  and  return  to 
•*  their  duft.  Thou  fendeft  forth  thy  fpirit :  they  arc 
**  created ;  and  thou  reneweft  the  face  of  the  earth. 
"  The  glory  of  the  Lord  (hall  endure  for  ever.  The 
*<  Lord  (hall  rejoice  in  his  works*  He  looketh  on  the 
'<  earth,  and  it  trembleth.  He  toucheth  the  hills ;  and 
'*  they  fmoke.  I  will  (ing  unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I 
**  live,  I  will  fing  praife  unto  my  God,  while  I  have 
•*  my  being/* 

I  appeal  to  every  reader,  whether  the  former  of  thefe 
two  fragments  is  not,  when  compared  with  the  latter,  a 
fchool'boy's  theme,  a  capucinade,  or  a  Grubftreet  balla^j^.^,.,^^^ 
rather  than  a  prod udl ion  tit  to  be  named  with  any  pait^  ^J^*^"^- 
of  the  infpired  writings.  Nor  is  it  only  in  one  inftance,' 
that  the  fuperiority  of  the  Scripture  ftyle  to  all  human 
compofitions  appears.  But  taking  the  whole  body  of 
facred  poefy,  and  the  whole  of  profane,  and  confidering 
the  charader  of  the  Jebovab  of  the  former,  and  the 
Jupiter  of  the  latter,  every  one  muft  fee  the  difference 
to  be  out  of  all  reach  of  comparifon.  And,  what  is 
won  derfully  remarkable,  Scripture  poefy,  though  penned 
by  a  number  of  different  hands,  as  Mofes^  Davidy  Ifaiab; 
Jeremiah^  and  the  reft,  in  very  diftant  ages,  gives  a  dif- 
tindl  and  uniform  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,  no  where 
deviating  into  any  thing  mean,  or  unworthy  of  him ; 
and  ftill,  even  where  he  is  fpoke  of  in  a  manner  fuited 
to  the  general  apprehenfion  of  mankind,  his  dignity  and 
majefty  duly  kept  up.  Whereas,  there  is  not  one  of  the 
ancient  Heathen  poets,  who  gives  a  confiftent  idea  of 
the  Supreme  God,  or  keeps  up  his  character  throughout. 
Horner^  in  the  fame  poem,  defcribes  his  Jupiter  with  a 
great  deal  of  itiajefty,  and  in  another  reprefents  him  as 
deceived  by  his  wife  Juno^  and  overcome  with  luft 
and  fleep,  while  the  inferior  deities  are  playing  what 
tricks  they  pleafe  contrary,  to  his  intention.     In  (hort, 
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the  Supreme  God  is  by  Honier  defcribed  as  a  bully  ; 
by  Virgily  as  a  tyrant ;  by  Ovid^  as  a  bcaftly  voluptuary ; 
and  by  Lucretius^  as  a  lazy  drone.  So  that,  if  the  ca«- 
vils  of  the  oppofers  of  Revelation,  with  refpedl  to  the 
ftyle  of  Scripture,  were  of  fo  much*  more  confequence 
than  they  are  ;  it  would  ftili  be  the  eafieft,  and  indeed 
the  only  rational  way  of  accounting  for  the  amazing 
fuperiority  of  thofe  writings  to  the  greateil  human  pro-^ 
du(5tions,  in  fpite  of  the  difadvantages,  of  want  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  like,  which  the  facred  penmen  laboured 
under ;  to  afcribe  the  fentiments  in  them  to  Divine  In- 
ipiration. 

Other  objeftions,  as,  that  the  genuinenefs  of  fome  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible  has  been  difputed ;  thofe  of  vari^ 
ous  readings ;  of  feeming  contradidions  ;  of  doubtful 
interpretations  ;  of  obfcurity  in  the  Scripture  Chrono- 
logy, and  the  like ;  all  thefe  difficulties  are  fufficiently 
cleared  up  by  the  learned  apologifts  for  Revealed  Reli-^ 
gion.  Nor  does  it  fuit  the  purpofe  of  this  work  to  ob- 
viate all  objedions.  Nor  is  it  indeed  neceffary  for  the 
candid  inquirer  into  the  truth  of  Divine  Revelation,  to 
attend  to  the  various  difficulties  darted  by  laborious  ca- 
villers. It  is  of  very  fmall  confequence,  what  circum-^ 
llantial  difficulties  may  be  raifed  about  a  fcheme,  whofe 
grand  lines  and  principal  figures  ihew  its  Author  to  be 
Divine;  as  will,  it  is  prefumed,  appear  to  every  ingenu-^ 
ous  mind,  on  a  careful  perufal  of  the  following  general 
view  of  the  whole  body  of  Revelation.  Some  other  ob- 
jedlions  are  occafionally  obviated  in  other  parts  of  this 
fourth  Book ;  and  for  a  full  view  of  the  controver fy  be- 
tween the  oppofers  and  defenders  of  Revealed  Religion^ 
the  reader  may  confult  the  authors  on  that  fubje£f,  re- 
commended page  194.  In  whofe  writings  he  will  find 
full  anfwers  to  the  mod  trivial  objedtions ;  and  will  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  cavils  darted  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
Deidical  writers,  have  all  been  fully  confidered,  and 
completely  anfwered  over  and  over ;  fo  that  nothing 
new  has  been,  for  many  years  pad,  or  is  likely  ever  to 
be,  advanced  on  the  fubjeft. 

SECT, 
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SECT.     II. 
A  compendious  View  of  tbe  Scheme  of  Divine  Revelatiorr. 

HOLY  Scripture  comprehends  (though  penned  by  a 
number  of  different  authors,  who  lived  in  ages  very 
diftant  from  one  another)  a  confident  and  uniform  fcheme 
of  all  things  that  are  neceffary  to  be  known  and  attended 
to  by  mankind*  Nor  is  there  any  original  writing  bc- 
iides»  that  does  this.  It  prefents  us  with  a  view  of  this 
world  before  its  change  from  a  chaos  into  an  habitable 
ftate.  It  gives  us  a  rational  account  of  the  procedure  of 
the  Almighty  Author  in  forming  and  reducing  it  into  a 
condition  fit  for  being  the  feat  of  living  inhabitants,  and 
a  theatre  for  adion.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  origin- 
ation of  mankind ;  reprefenting  the  firft  of  the  fpecies 
as  brought  into  being  on  purpofe  for  difcipline  and  obe- 
dience. It  gives  a  general  account  of  the  various  dif-< 
penfations  and  tranfadions  of  God  with  regard  to  the 
rational  inhabitants  of  this  world  ;  keeping ,  in  view 
throughout,  and  no  where  loiing  fight  of,  the  great  and 
important  end  of  their  creation,  the  training  them  up  to 
good  nels  and  virtue,  in  order  to  happinefs.  Every  where 
inculcating  that  one  grand  leffon,  which  if  mankind 
could  but  be  brought  to  learn,  it  were  no  great  matter 
what:  they  were  ignorant  of,  and  without  which  all 
other  knowledge  is  of  no  real  value ;  to  wit.  That  obe- 
dience to  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Univerfe  is  the 
certain,  and  the  only  means  of  happinefs  ;  and  that  vice 
and  irregularity  are  both  naturally  and  judicially  the 
caufes  of  mifery  and  deftrudion.  It  (hews  innumerable 
inftances  of  the  Divine  difpleafure  againfl:  wickednefs ; 
and  in  order  to  give  a  full  difplay  of  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  of  vice,  it  gives  fome  account,  either  hiftorically 
or  prophetically,  of  the  general  ftate  of  this  world  in  its 
various  periods  from  the  time  of  its  being  made  habitable 
from  a  chaos,  to  its  redudion  again  to  a  chaos  by  fire, 
at  the  confummation  of  all  things.  Comprehending 
moft  of  the  great  events  which  have  happened,  or  are 
yet  to  happen,  to  nioft  of  the  great  empires  and  king- 
iloms,  and  exhibiting  in  brief,  raoll  of  what  is  to  pafs  oa 
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the  theatre  of  the  world.  Setting  forth  to  the  view  of 
mankind,  for  their  inftrudion,  a  varietj  of  examples  of 
real  charaders  the  mod  remarkable  for  virtue,  or  wick- 
ednefs,  with  mod  fignal  and  ftriking  in  fiances  of  tke 
Divine  approbation  of,  or  difpleafure  againft  them. 

It  is  oniy  in  Scripture,  that  a  rational  account  of  this 
world  is  given.  For  in  Scripture  it  is  reprefented  as 
God's  world*  The  inhabitants  of  it  are  every  where 
fpoken  of,  as  no  other  way  of  confequence,  than  in  the 
▼iew  of  their  being  his  creatures,  formed  for  Reli-> 
gion,  and  an  immortal  ftate  of  happine&  after  this  lifey 
and  at  prefent  under  the  laws  and  rules  of  difcipline,  to 
train  them  up  for  the  great  end  of  their  being.  £ven 
in  the  mere  hiftorical  parts,  there  is  always  an  eye  to 
the  true  ftate  of  things.  Inftead  of  informing  us,  that 
one  prince  conquered  another,  the  Scripture  account  is, 
that  it  pleafed  God  to  deliver  the  one  into  tke  hand  of 
the  other.  Inftead  of  afcribing  the  revolutions  of  king^ 
doms  and  empires  to  the  counfels  of  the  wife,  or  the 
valour  of  the  mighty,  the  Scripture  account  of  tbem  is^ 
that  they  were  the  tSc&,  of  the  Divine  Difpofal,  brought 
about  by  Him,  *^  in  whofe  hand  are  the  hearts  of  kings^ 
*^  who  turns  them  which  way  he  pleafes ;  and  who  ^uts 
^  one  dawn,  and  fets  another  up ;  who  does  in  the  wc* 
*'  mies  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
*^  earth,  whatever  feems  good  to  Him,  and  whofe  hand 
^*  none  can  ftay,  or  fay,— What  doft  thou  ?"  The  view 
given  in  Scripture  of  our  world,  and  its  inhabitants,  and 
their  affairs,  is  that  which  muft  appear  to  an  ^ye  obferv-* 
ing  from  above,  not  from  the  earth*  For  Scripture  alone 
gives  an  account  of  the  original  caufes  of  things,  the 
true  fprtngs  of  events,  and  declares  the  end  from  tb^ 
beginning ;  which  ftiews  it  to  be  given  by  one  who  faw 
through  all  futurity^  and  by  the  fame,  who  has  been 
from  the  beginning  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  thd 
world,  who  governs  the  world,  and  therefore  knew  bow  c 
to  give  an  account  (fo  far  as  to  his  wifdom  feemed  fit 
to  difcover)  of  the  whole  current  and  courfe  of  events 
from  the  creation  to  the  confummation* 

We  have  no  where,  but  in  Scripture,  a  difplay  of  the 

wonders  of  Divine  Mercy  for  a  fallen  guilty  race  qf  be» 
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ings.  We  have  no  rational  account  any  where  elfe  of 
a  method  for  reftoring  a  world  riiined  by  vice.  In 
Scripture  we  have  this  gxt^i  defideratum :  Holy  Scrip- 
ture (hines  forth  confpicuous  by  its  own  native  heavenly 
fpendoar ;  Enlightening  the  darknefs,  and  clearing  the 
doubts,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  bung 
upon  the  minds  of  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  men,  with  re- 
fpe6t  to  the  important  points,  of  the  moft  acceptable 
manner  of  worlhipping  God;  of  the  poffibility  of  gain- 
ing the  Divine  Favour  and  the  pardon  of  fin ;  of  a  fu- 
ture ftate  of  retribution  ;  and  of  the  proper  immortality, 
dr  perpetual  exiftence  oF  the  foul :  Giving  more  clear, 
rational  and  fublime  notions  of  God ;  teaching  a  more 
perfedl  method  of  worfbipping  and  ferving  Him ;  and 
prefcribing  to  mankind  a  diftind  and  explicit  rule  of 
life,  guarded  with  the  moft  awful  fanftions,  and  attended 
tvith  the  moft  unqueftionable  evidences,  internal  and 
external,  of  Divine  Authority.  Bringing  to  light  vari- 
ous important  and  interefting  truths,  which  no  humaa 
fagacity  could  have  found  out ;  and  eftablifhing  and 
confirming  others,  which,  though  pretended  to  have  been 
difcoverable  by  reafon,  yet  greatly  needed  fuperior  con- 
firmation; Not  only  enlightening  thofe  countries,  on 
which  its  dired  beams  have  (hone  with  their  full  fplen^ 
dour ;  but  breaking  through  the  clouds  of  heathenifm,  and 
fuperftition,  darting  fome  of  its  Divine  rays  to  the  moft: 
diftant  parts  of  the  world,  and  affording  a  glimmering 
light  to  the  moft  barbarous  nations,  without  which  they 
had  been  buried  in  total  darknefs  and  ignorance  as  to 
moral  and  religious  knowledge.'  Drawing  afide  the  veil 
of  tiraej  and  opening  a  profped  into  eternity,  and  the 
world  of  fpirits.  Exhibiting  a  fcheme  of  things  incom- 
parably more  fublime  than  is  any  were  elfe  to  be  found ; 
in  which  various  orders  of  being,  angels,  archangels^ 
thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  and  powers,  rife  iii 
their  feveral  degrees,  and  tower  above  another  toward  the 
perfediion  of  the  Divine  Nature;  in  comparifon  of  whicb^ 
however,  they  are  all  as  nothing.  Holy  Scripture,  in  a 
Word,  takes  in  whatever  of  great,  or  good,  can  be  con- 
ceived by  a  rational  mind  in  the  prefent  ftate ;  what- 
ever can  be  of  ufe  for  raifing,  refining^  and  fpiritualifing 
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human  nature  ;  for  making  this  world* a  paradife,  and 
mankind  angels ;  for  qualifying  them  for  that  eteroal 
-blifs  and  glory,  which  was  the  end  of  their  being.  And 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  while  the  world  ftands^learned 
and  inqtiificive  men  will  be  froiA  tkne  to  time  difcoiperiog 
new  wonders  of  Divine  Wifiiom  inthatiiieAhauftibletrea- 
fare.  The  continual  improvement  of  knowledge  of  all 
Icinds,.and  the  farther  and  farther  completion  of  prophecy, 
give  reafon  to  expe<9:  this.  They^  who  know  what  amaz^ 
ing  lights  have  been  ft  ruck  out  hy  Mede^  Locke^VLtid  a  few 
others  who  have  purfued  their  plan,  will  readily  agree, 
that,  as  a  century  or  two  paft  have  (hewn  us  the  Bible 
in  a  light,  in  which  it  was  probably  never  fccn  before, 
fince  the  apoftoUc  age ;  fo  a  century  or  two  to  come 
may  (if  mankind  do  not  give  over  the  ftudy  of  Scrip-* 
ture)  exhibit  it  in  a  light  at  prefent  inconceivable. 

That  it  may  in  a  fatisfkdlory  nranner  appear,  how 
important  the  fubjeds,  how  wide  the  extent,  and  how 
noble  the  difcoveries^  of  Scripture  are ;  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  trace  the  outlines  of  the  vaft  and  various  profpeS 
it  exhibits,  I  mean,  to  range  in  order  the  principal  fub- 
jeds  of  Revelation,  as  they  lie  in  the  holy  books.  This 
I  will  endeavour  to  draw  out  of  the  Bible  itfelf,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  one  wholly  a  ftranger  to  our  fy ftems  and 
controverfies,  and  who  had  ftudied  Scripture  only,  might 
fee  fuppofed  to  do  it. 

Holy  Scripture  begins  with  informing  us,  that  God 
was  the  Author  and  Creator  of  the  Univerfe ;  wHich 
truth  is  alfb  confiftent  with  human  reafon ;  and  the  di- 
reft  confequence  to  be  drawn  from  it  is.  That  all  crea- 
tures and  things  are  his,  arid  that  all  thinking  beings 
ought  to  dedicate  themfelves  to  his  fervice,  to  whom 
they  owe  tlieir  exift^nce,  and  whatever  they  have,  or 
hope  for.  As  the  Almigbty  Creator  is  a  pure  fpirit, 
wholly  feparate  from  matter,  or  corporeal  organs  of  any 
kind,  it  is  evident,  that  what  he  produces,  he  does  by 
an  immediate  act  of  volition.  His  power  reaching  to 
the  performance  of  all  poffible  things,  nothing  can  re- 
fift  his  will.  So  that  his  willing,  or  defiring  a  thing  to 
be,  is  producing  it.  His  faying,  or  thinking.  Lei  iberc 
he  Hsht^  is  creating  light. 
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Scripture  informs  us,  that  the  human  fpecies  begun  in 
two  perfons,  one  of  each  fex,  created  by  God,  and  by 
hinifelf  put  diredly  in  the  mature  ftate  of  life ;  whereas 
all  the  partictilars  of  the  fpecies,  who  have  been  iince 
produced,  have  been  created  indeed  by  God,  but  intro- 
duced into  human  life  by  the  inftrumentality  of  parents. 
We  learn  from  Scripture,  that  the  firft  of  our  fpecies 
were  brought  into  being,  not  onlyin  a  ftate  of  innocence, 
or  capacity  for  virtue,  but  likewife  naturally  immortal, 
being  bleft  with  conftitutions  fo  formed,  that  they  would 
of  themfelves  have  continued  uninjured  by  time,  till  it 
fhould  have  been  thought  proper  to  remove  the  fpecies 
to  a  new  and  more  fpiritual  Itate. 

The  appointment  of  one  day  in  feven,  as  a  day  of  reft ; 
the  fanctifying  a  feventh  part  of  our  time  to  religious 
purpofes^  was  an  ordinance  worthy  of  God ;  and  the 
account  we  have  in  Scripture  of  its  having  been  ap- 
pointed fo  early,  by  Divine  Authority^  and  as  a  law  for 
the  whole  world,  explains  how  we  come  to  find  the  ob- 
fervance  of  a  feventh  day  as  iacred,  by  univerfal  cuftom, 
mentioned  in  fuch  ancient  writers  as  Horner^  Hejiod^ 
and  Callimacbus.  Nor  can  any  appointment  be  imagined 
more  fit  for  keeping  up  an  appearance  of  religion  among 
mankind,  than  this.  Stated  folemnities,  returning  pe-^ 
riodically,  have^  by  the  wifdom  of  all,  lawgivers,  been 
thought  the  beft  expedients  for  keeping  up  the  lafting 
remembrance  of  remarkable  events.  And  it  is  evident, 
that  no  event  better  deferved  to  be  kept  in  remembrance 
than  that  of  the  completing  of  the  work  of  creation ; 
till  fuch  time  as  the  work  of  redemption,  the  fecond 
and  beft  creation  of  man.  was  completed  in  the  refurrec- 
tion  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World.  Upon  which  the  firft 
Chriftians  fanftified  the  firft  day  of  the  week,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  beft  authority  now  to  be  had,  the  feventh 
likewile  ;  though  neither  with  the  ftridtnefs  required  by 
the  Mofaic  Conftitution  ;  but  with  that  decent  liberty, 
with  which  Cbriftianity  makes  its  votaries  free. 

The  defign  of  creating  the  human  fpecies,  was  to  put 
them  in  the  way  toward  fuch  a  happinefs  as  fliould  be 
fit  and  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  free  moral  agents.  This 
rendered  it  neceflary  to  place  them  in  a  ftate  of  dif- 
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cipline;  the  only  poflible  method  for  learning  virtue; 
and  we  accordingly  find  a  leflbn  of  obedience  *  prc- 
fcribed  them  immediately  on  their  coming  into  ex- 
iftence.  A  law,  to  all  appearance,  very  eafy  to  keep. 
Only  to  abftain  wholly  from  one  particular  indulgence, 
being  at  liberty,  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  with 
refpe<5^  to  others.  In  the  date  of  things  at  that  time,  it 
would  not  have  been  eafy  to  prefcribe  a  particular  trial, 
which  fliould  not  turn  upon  the  government  of  paifion 
or  appetite.  Being  the  only  two  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  they  could  not  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty  to 
fellow-creatures.  And. with  the  frequent  intercourfe. 
Scripture  gives  us  reafon  to  think,  they  had  with  an- 
gels,'and  celeftial  beings^  they  could  hardly  bring  them^ 
felves  to  any  pofitive  violation  of  their  duty  to  God ; 
and  were  under  no  temptation  to  negledk  it.  1  hat  they 
Ihould  fall  into  this  fatal  traufgreifion  of  the  firft  law 
given  for  trial  of  their  obedience,  was  to  be  expedcd 
from  beings  newly  created,  and  wholly  unexperienced 
and  unprincipled.  Thus  we  fee,  that  young  children 
have  no  fixed  principles  fufficient  to  prevent  their  yield- 
ing to*  temptation  :  for  virtue  is  an  attachment  tot  re^- 
tude,  and  abhorrence  of  all  moral  evil,  arifing  from  rea- 
fon, experience,  and  habit.  But  though  this,  and  other 
deviations  from  obedience,  wjcre  to  be  expected  from 
the  firft  of  mankind,  it  does  not  follow,  that  fuch  devi- 
ations were  wholly  innocent.  Pitiable  undoubtedly 
their  cafe  was,  and  the  rather,  in  that  they  were  mifled 
by  temptation  from  a  wicked  being  more  experienced 
than  thcmfelves.  Accordingly  their  cafe,  and  that  of 
the  reft  of  the  fpecies,  has  found  fuch  pity,  and  fach  io- 
terpofitiohs  have  been  made  in  their  favour,,  as  we  have 
reafon,  from  Scripture,  to  fuppofe  other  oflfending  orders 
of  beings,  particularly  the  fallen  angels,  have  not  been 
favoured  with.  For  it  is  exprefsly  faid,  that  nothing  equi- 
Talent  to  the  Chriftian  Scheme  of  Refloration  and  Sal- 
vation.has  been  planned  out  in  favour  of  them  ;  but  that 
they  are  left  to  the  confequences  of  their  difobedience. 

The 
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The  natural  tendency  of  the  leaft  deviation  from 
moral  redtitude  is  fo  dreadfully  and  extenfively  fatal,  as 
to  render  it  highly  neceflary  that  the  righteous  Gover- 
nor of  the  World  thouid  inflidt  fome  figna]  and  p|rma- 
nent  mark  of  his  difpleafure  on  the  occafion  of  the  firft 
tranfgreffion  of  the  firft  of  the  fpecies.  As  a  wife  father, 
who  has  found  his  child  once  guilty  of  a  breach  of  truth, 
or  any  other  foul  crime,  feems  at  firft  to  dift)e]ieve  it, 
and  then  punifties  him  with  the  lofs  of  his  favour  for  a 
very  long  time  after,  and  othcrwife  ;  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  may  be  likely  to  make  a  lafting  impreffion  on  his 
mind,  and  deter  him  from  a  repetition  of  his  fault. 
Scripture  informs  us,  accordingly,  that  immediately 
upon  the  firft  offence,  the  trangreflbrs,  and  in  them  the 
whole  fpecies,  were  funk  from  their  natural  immortality, 
and  condemned  to  a  ftate  obnoxious  to  death. 

Whether  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  was  not  the  na- 
tural, as  well  as  judicial  caufe  of  difeafe  and  death,  it  is 
needlefs  to  difpute ;  but  what  is  faid  of  the  tree  of  life 
in  the  book  of  GemftSy  and  afterwards  in  the  Apocalypfe^ 
as  if  it  were  a  natural  antidote,  or  cure  for  mortality, 
and  the  means  of  preferving  life,  is  very  remarkable. 

Death,  the  confequence  of  the  firft  tran%reftion,  and 
which  has  been  merited  by  innumerable  fucceding  of- 
fences, was  pronounced  upon  mankind,  on  purpofe  to  be 
to  aU  ages  a  ftanding  memorial  of  the  Divine  difplea- 
fure againft  difobedience.  With  the  fame  view  alfo. 
Scripture  informs  us,  the  various  natural  evils,  of  the 
barrennefs  of  the  earth,  inclement  feafons,  and  the  other 
grievances,  under  which  nature  at  prefent  groans,  were 
inflided ;  that  men  might  no  where  turn  their  eyes  or 
their  thoughts,  where  they  (bould  not  meet  a  caveat 
againft  vice  and  irregularity* 

Here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  by  the  by,  in  how  ri- 
diculous a  light  the  Scripture  account  of  the  fatal  and 
important  confequcnces  of  .the  firft  tranfgreffion  (hews 
the  ufual  fuperficial  apologies  made  by  wretched  mor- 
tals in  excufe  of  their  vices  and  follies.  One  crime  is 
the  effeft  of  thoughtlefnefs.  They  did  not,  forfooth,  con- 
sider how  bad  fuch  an  adlion  was.  Another  is  a  natu- 
ral adlion.     Drunkennefs  is  only  an  iinmoderate  induU 
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gence  of  a  natural  appetite ;  and  fo  on.  .Have  fuch 
excufes  as  thefe  been  thought  fufficient  in  the  cafe  be* 
fore  us  ?  The  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  wa$  only  in-^ 
dulging  a  natural  appetite  diredly  cotitrary  to  the  Di- 
vine Command.  And  it  is  very  likely,  that  our  firft 
parents  did  not  duly  attend  to  all  the  probable  confe* 
quences  of  their  tranfgreffion.  But  neither  of  thefe 
apologies,  nor  the  inexperience  of  tlie  offenders,  nor 
their  being  overcome  by  temptation,  were  fufficient  to 
avert  the  Divine  difpleafure,  the  marks  of  which,  we  and 
our  world  bear  to  this  hour.  Difobedience  to  a  known 
law  given  by  our  Creator  and  Governor,  is  always  to  be 
looked  upon  with  horror.  And  no  falfe  apology  ought: 
to  be  thought  of:  for  we  may  affure  ourfelves,  none 
will  be  admitted  before  our  All-leeing  Judge,  who  is 
not  to;  be  deceived. 

The  next  remarkable  objed  of  our  confideration,  in 
this  general  furvey  of  Scripture,  is  a  dark  prophecy  of 
a  conqueft  to  be  gained,  by  one  miraculoufly  defcended 
of  our  fpecies,  over  the  grand  enemy  and  firft  fcducer 
of  mankind ;  which  alfo  implies  fome  comfortable  hopes 
of  a  reftqration  of  the  human  race  to  th^e  Divine  favour* . 

The  next  difpcnfation  of  Heaven,  which  we  read  of 
in  Scripture,  i&  that  moft  awful  and  remarkable  judg- 
ment of  the  univerfal  delUge,  by  which  the  human  race 
were,  for  the  unverfal  corruption  of  their  manners,  at 
opce  fwept  oflf  the  face  of  the  ear<h,  and  the  world 
cleanfed  from  the  impurity  of  its  inhabitants.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  proper  for  making  a  powerful 
and  lafting  imprefiion  on  mankind,  or  convincing  tbeni 
of  the  Divine  abhorrence  of  vice  and  difobedience,  than 
to  be  informed  that  it  occafioned  the  cutting  off,  or  un- 
making, the  whole  fpecies,  except  eight  perfons,  whom, 
their  iipgular  virtue  preferved  amidft  the  general  wreck 
of  npture. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  after  the  floods  we  find  the  pe* 
ripd  of  raan^s  life  confiderably  reduced  below  the  ftand" 
ard  of  it  in  the  Antediluvian  age.  This  is  no  more  than 
Nvas  to  be  expeded,  confid^ring  what  ufe  the  ancients 
had  made  of  the  great  length  of  life  they  enjoyed.  The 
abridging  the  term  of  Human  Life  i$  alio  a  ftanding. 
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memorial  of  the  Divine  difpleafure  againft  vice.  It 
naturally  tends^  by  bringing  death  nearer  the  view  of* 
even  the  youngeft,  to  leflen  men's  attachment  to  the  pre- 
fent  ftate,  and  lead  them  to  think  of  one  better,  and* 
more  lafting.  By  this  means  alfo,  the  opportunities  of 
offending  being  leffened,  the  guilt  and  punilhment  of 
wretched  niortals  comes  to  be  very  conliderably  di- 
Qiiniflied. 

The  laws  given  to  Noab  upon  his  coming  ojit  of  the 
ark,  feem  to  be  intended  for  mankind  in  general,  as  he 
was  the  common  father  of  all  who  have  lived  (ince  his 
cime«  And  we  know  of  no  general  repeal  of  them- 
The  liberty  of  killing  animals  for  food  is  derived  wholly— 
from  hence ;  a  right  which  we  could  not  otherwile 
pretend  to.  Nor  can  the  oppofers  of  the  Divine  Au- 
thority of  Scripture,  (hew  any  pretence  for  killing  a 
living  creature  for  food,  or  any  (hadow'of  the  title 
which  the  human  fpecies  have  to'^the  life  of  any  crea- 
ture whatever,  but  this  grant  from  the  Author  of  life, 
and. Maker  of  all  creatures,  who  aloije  has  a  right  to 
4ifpofe  of  the  lives  of  his  creatures. 

The  command  for  putting  to  death  every  murderer 
without  exception,  which  law  is  no  where  repealed, 
feems  effedlually  to  cut  off  all  power  of  pardoning  that' 
atrocious  crinie.  And  many  crowned  heads  have  ac- 
cordingly made  it  a  rule  never  to  extend  their  mercy 
to  offenders  of  that  fort. 

As  to  the  prohibition  of  blood,  its  obligation  on  u^ 
has  been  difputed.  But,  as  the  blood  is  the  feat  of  al- 
moft  every  difeafe,  and  is  a  gTofs,  unwholefome,  and 
naufeous  fubftance,  confifting  of  earth,  fait,  and  phlegm, 
the  beft  way  is  evidently  to  abftain  from  it,  and  fo  make 
fure  of  avoiding  a  breach  of  a  prohibition.  And  in- 
deed, in  all  doubtful  cafes,  prudence  will  always  direft 
to  keep  on  the  fafe  fide.  At  the  fame  time,  the  ex- 
ceffive  fcrupuloufnefs  of  the  Jews  about  the  leaft  par- 
ticle of  blood  is  abfurd.  The  prohibition  is  only  againft 
eating  an  animal  with  the  blood  in  it.  And  the  in- 
tention was  probably  two-fold.  One  for  the  advantage 
of  health  j  the  other  religious ;   that^  in  (bedding  the 
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blood  of  the  animal,  a  libation  or  ofiering  might  thereby 
be  paid  to  the  Lord  of  life,  and  Giver  of  all  gifts. 

The  account  we  have  in  Scripture  of  the  building  of 
the  tower  of  Babely  the  confufion  of  tongqes,  and  feat- 
tering  the  people  abroad  into  differeot  countries,  i% 
inoft  naturally  folyed  by  fuppofing  their  defign  to  have 
been,  to  fet  up  an  univerfal  empire,  whofe  eftablifhed 
religion  fliould  be  idolatry  and  poly  theifm.  This  beiog 
quite  contrary  to  the  Divine  intention  in  bleffing  man- 
kind with  a  revelation  from  himfelf,  it  was  not  fit,  that 
it  (hould  be  fuflfered  to  take  place,  at  a  t;me,  when  there 
\yas  no  nation  in  the  world,  in  which  the  worship  of 
the  true  God  prevailed.  The  difappointment  of  fuch 
9  defign  is  therefore  a  Divine  difpenfation  fit  to  be  re- 
corded in  Scripture. 

The  deftruclion  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain,  for  their 
-abominable  and  unnatural  vices,  is  a  Divine  judgment 
very  fit  to  be  related  in  the  records  of  the  difpenfation^ 
qf  God  tQ  mankind.  For  fuch  exemplary  vengeance  on 
the  inhabitants  of  whole  towns,  upon  kingdoms  an4 
empires,  and  upon  the  whole  world  together,  as  w^ 
have  authentic  accounts  of  in  Scripture,  (hews,  that 
numbers,  inftead  of  alleviating,  do  in  fad  aggravate  the 
guilt  of  offenders,  and  draw  down  a  fwifter  and  furer 
deftrudion.  When  we  read  in  Scripture  of  kingdom^ 
broken  in  pieces,  of  cities  deftrpyed  by  fire  from  Heaven, 
of  nations  partly  driven  from  their  own  country,  and 
fpattered  abroad  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  partly 
given  up  to  be  maffacred  by  a  bloody  enemy  ;  and  o{ 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  world  fwept  at  once  into  ^ 
^yatery  gravp ;  all  for  vices  falhionable  in  thole  times^ 
and  patronifed  by  the  great ;  when  we  read  fuch 
accounts  of.  the  effeds  of  following  fafliion  and  imi- 
tating great  examples,  we  muft  have  very  little  thought, 
if  we  can  bring  Qurfelv^s  to  imagine,  that  there  is  any 
fafety  in  giving  up  confcience  to  falhion,  or  that  fuch 
an  excufe  will  at  all  alleviate  our  guilt,  of  punifhment. 
While  we  are  ip  the  full  purfuit  and  enjoyment  of  folly 
and  vice,  we  rejoice  in  going  along  with  the  multitude, 
not  confidering,  how  much  we  ihall  with  hereafter,  th^t 
\Ye  h^d  been  lingular  and  unfa(hionable,  like  the  illuf*. 
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trious  herdes  of  ancient  times,  Noab^  Lot^  2ind  Abraham, 
who  had  the  courage  to  ftand  the  empty  raillery  0^ 
their  cotemporaries;  lingular  in  their  virtue,  and  Angu- 
lar in  the  reward  of  it.  Thofe,  who  now  encourage 
us  in  vice  and  folly,  will  not  hereafter  afliil  \i% 
in  fufFering  their  appointed  confequences.  And  the 
appearance  of  God,  angels,  and  juft  men,  on  the  fide  of 
virtue  at  laft,  will  make  another  fort  of  (hew  for  keep- 
ing its  votaries  in  countenance,  than  that  of  the  fine 
folks  does  now  for  the  fupport  of  the  oppofite  prai5licc. 
The  mott  remarkable  inftance  that  ever  was  given  of 
the  Divine  approbation,  and  diftinguilhing  favour  for 
i)ngular  goodnefs,  is  in  the  cale  of  Abraham,  This 
venerable  patriarch,  accordmg  to  the  Scripture  account, 
was  a  faithful  worftiipper  of  the  true  God,  while  the 
whole  world  was  funk  in  idolatry  and  fuperftition.  He 
is  on  that  account  honoured  with  the  glorious  titles  of 
Father  of  the  Faithful,  and  Friend  of  God  ;  appointed 
Ijead  of  the  family,  from  whence  the  Mefjiab  was  to 
fpring ;  and  his  pofterity  chofen  of  God  for  a  peculiar 
people,  the  keepers  of  the  Divine  oracles,  and  the  only 
witnefles  for  the  true  God,  againft  an  idolatrous  worlds 
He  himfelf  is  called  from  his  own  country,  and  direfted 
by  Divine  authority  to  remove  to  a  diftant  land  j  he  is  tried 
and  improved  by  difficulties :  for  hardfhips  are  oftea 
marks  of  the  Divine  favour,  rather  than  the  contrary. 
That  the  honours  fliewn  him  in  confequence  of  his  An- 
gular piety  might  be  confpicuous  to  the  whole  world, 
they  dp  not  drop  with  him  ;  but  are  continued  to  his 
pofterity,  who  have  been,  and  are  likely  to  be,  the  moft 
remarkable  people  on  earth,  and  diftinguiflied  from 
siU  others,  as  long' as  the  world  latis. 
.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  hardly  a  great 
character  in  Scripture,  in  which  we  have  not  an  exprefe 
account  of  fome  blcmifli.  A  very  ftrong  prefumption, 
that  the  narration  is  taken  from  truth  ;  not  fancy.  Of 
this  illuftrious  pattern  of  heroic  and  Angular  vinue,  fome 
inftances  of  (hameful  timidity,  and  diffidence  in  the 
Divine  Providence,  are  related.  Of  Mofes  fome  marks 
of  peevifhnefs  are  by  himfelf  confefled.  The  character 
pf  the  diyine  pfaiinift  is  fhaded  with  fome  grofs  faults. 

.  *  .  Solomon^ 
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Solomon^  the  wifeft  of  men,  is  recorded  to  have  beeq 
guilty  of  the  greateft  folly.  Several  of  the  prophets 
are  cenfured  for  their  inifl>ehaviour.  The-  weakoefsand' 
timidity  of  the  apoftles  in  general,  in  forfaking  their 
Mailer  in  his  extremity,  are  faithfully  reprefented  by 
themfelves,  and  even  the  aggravated  crime  of  denying 
him  with  oaths  (to  fay  nothing  of  Judas* s  treachery) 
not  concealed.'  This  is-  not  the  ftrain  of  a  ronumce. 
The  inventors  of  a  plaufible  ftory  would  not  have  pur- 
.pofely  difparaged  the  charaders  of  their  heroes  ^n  fuch 
a  manner,  to  gain  no  rational  end  whatei^r. 

One  ufeful  and  noble  inftrudion  from  this  remarka^ 
ble  mixture  in  the  charaders  of  tbeScripture-^worthies, 
is.  That  human  nature,  in  its  prefent  ftate^  is  at  bell 
greatly  defedive,  and  liable  to  fatal  errors,  which,  at 
the  fame  time,  if  not  periiiled  in,  but  reformed^  do  not 
hinder  a  charader  from  being  predominately  good,  or 
difqualify  a  perfon  from  the  Divine  mercy  ;  which,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  has  been  the  cafe  of  many  in  all  ages, 
nations,  and  religions,  though  none  perfed.  Which 
teaches  us  the  proper  courfe  we  ought  to  take,  when  we 
difcoverin  ourfelvesany  wicked  tendency,  or  have  falleQ 
into  any  grofs  error  ;  to  wit.  Not  to  give  ourfetvea  up 
to  defpair  ;  but  to  refolve  bravely  tb  reform  it,  and  re- 
cover ourvirtue. 

We  are  told  in  Scripture,  that  the  deibendanis  of 
Abraham  were,  by  a  peculiar  providence^  carried  into 
Egypt  The  defign  of  this  was,  probably,  to  communi- 
cate tQ  that  people,  the  parents  of  learning  in  thofe 
early  times,  fome  knowledge  of  the  God  of  Abraham^ 
which  might  remain  after  they  were  gone  from  thence, 
and  from  them  might  fpread  to  the  other  nations  around.' 
The  figual  miracles  wrought  by  Mofes  ;  th^  ten  imme- 
diate judgments  inflided  upon  the  people  of  Esgypt  >* 
the  deliverance  of  the  Ifraeli^s  from  their  bondage^ 
with  a  high  hand,  in  open  defiance  of  the  Egyptian 
power,  under  the  condud  of  a  (hepherd ;  and'  the 
deftrudionof  the  whole  £^^/f/7ff  army,  in  their  endea- 
vour to  flop  their  flight ;  tbefe  confpicuous  interpofi* 
tions  ought  to  have  convinced  that  people,  that  the  God* 
whom  the  Ifraelites  worfhipped,  was  fuperior  to  their » 

baffled 
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baffled  idof  and  brute  deities.  But  bigotry,  and  the 
force  of  education,  are  hardly  to  be  conquered  by  any 
means  whatever. 

We  have  an  account  in  Scripture  of  Mofes*s  condud^ 
ing  the  IJraetiUs  through  the  vail  defert  of  Arabiay  for 
forty  years  together,  with  a  continued  feries  of  miracu^ 
lous  interpoiitions,  (their  inarch  itfelf  one  of  the  greateft 
of  miracles)  in  order  to  their  eftabliftimeot  in  the  coun- 
try appointed  them.  The  defign  of  their  not  being  fooner 
put  in  pofieffion  of  the  promifed country,  was,  as  we  arc 
informed  by  Mofes  himfelf,  to  break  and  punifh  their . 
perverfe  and. rebellious  temper;  for  which  reafon  alfo, 
only  two  of  thofe,  who  came  oat  of  Egypt^  reached  the 
promifed  country ;  all  the  reft  dying  in  the  wildemefs. 
Nor  did  even  Mofes  him felf  attain  the  happineft  of  en« 
joying  the  promifed  land ;  which  he  alfo  forefaw  he  ihould 
not,  and  therefore  could  have  no  felfi(h  views  for  him^ 
felf,  in  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  this  unruly  peo* 
pie,  to  wander  all  his  life,  and. at  laft  perifh  in  a  howU 
ing  wildernefs  ;  when  he  might  have  lived  in  cafe  and« 
luxury  in  the  Egyptian  court.     And  that  he  had  no« 
icbeme  for  aggrandizing  his  family,  is  evident  from  his» 
leaving  them  in  the  ftation  of  common  Levitts. 

The.  people  oi  Ifrael,  arriving  at  the  promifed  coun- 
try, proceed,   by  Divine  command,r  to  extirpate  the 
whole  people,  who  then  inhabited  it,  .and  to  take  poiTef- 
iionof  it  for  tbemfelves  and  their  pofterity.     And  there 
^s  no  doubt,  but  any  other  people  may,  at  any  time,  do 
the  fame,  upon  the  fame  authofity.     For,  He,   who 
made  the  earth,  may  give  the  kingdoms  of  it  to  whom- 
he  will.     And  it  is  tit,  that  they  who  are  not  worthy  to* 
inherit  a  good  land,  (hould  be.  driven  out  of  it.  Which  • 
was  the  cafe  with  the  people,  who  inhabited  the  land 
ofCanaarif  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Ifraelites  there.  For 
at  that  time,  we  are  told^  the  meafure  of  their  iniquity 
was  fttlL     The  Ifraelites  therefore  were  authorifed  ut- 
terly to  deftroy  them,  for  their  enormous  wickednefs ; . 
and  to  take  pofleifion  of  their  country,  not  on  account* 
of  their  own' goodnefs;  but,  as  exprefsly  and  frequeotiy 
4eclared,  in  remembrance  of  Abraham^  the  pious  foun« 
'  dcr. 
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der  of  the  nation.  If  the  ancient  Pagan  inhabitants  of 
Canaan  were  driven  out  before  the  I/raelites,  as  a  proof 
of  God's  difpleafure  againft  their  idolatry,  and  other 
crimes,  nothing  could  be  a  mbre  proper  warning  to  the 
people  of  I/raeJ,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  fame  vices, 
Mhich  they  faw  bring  utter  extirpation  upon  the  natives 
of  the  country.  Nor  could  any  farer  proof  be  given 
the  nations  around,  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  God  of  the 
Ifraelites^  to  the  idoU  they  worHiipped,  than  his  giving 
vidory  to  his  votaries  (a  feeroingly  fugitive,  unarmed, 
mixed  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  children)  over 
powerful  and  warlike  nations,  under  regular  difcipline, 
atid  in  their  own  country. 

Here  is  again  another  pregnant  inftance  of  the  dif- 
ferent confequences  of  virtue,  and  of  vice.  Several 
great  and  powerful  kingdoms  overturned  for  national 
wickcdnefs. 

It  is  evident  from  the  drain  of  Scripture,  that  the 
people  of  Ifrael  were  fet  up  as  an  example  to  all  nations, 
of  God's  goodnefs  to  the  obedient,  and  feverity  to  dif- 
obedience.  It  was  from  the  beginning,  before  their 
entrance  upon  the  promifed  land,  foretold  them  by 
Mo/es^  that,  if  they  continued  attached  to  the  worfhip 
of  the  true  God,  and  obedient  to  his  laws,  they  Ihould 
be  great  and  happy  above  all  nations ;  the  peculiar 
care  of  Heaven,  and  the  repofitory  of  the  true  religion  : 
But  if  they  revolted  from  their  God,  and  degenerated 
into  idolatry  and  vice,  they  were,  as  a  puniihment,  to 
be  driven  out  of  their  country,  and  fcattered  into  all 
nations  under  heaven.  Which  puniftiment  was  alfo  to 
turn  to  the  general  advantage  of  mankind  :  as  the 
more  pious  among  them  would  naturally  carry  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God  into  all  the  countries  where  they 
were  fcattered  ;  which  happened  accordingly. 

In  order  to  the  fettlement  of  this  remarkable  people 
in  the  land  appointed  them,  as  a  theocracy,  or  govern- 
ment immediately  under  God,  a  body  of  civil  laws  \% 
given  them  diredlly  from  heaven  by  the  hand  of  Mofes; 
a  vifiblefupernatural  glory,  called,  the  Sbekinab^  abiding 
conftantly  among  fhem,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Divine 
Frefence,  and  an  oracle  to  have  tecourfe  to  in  all  diffi- 
culties. 
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culties.  A  civil  polity  eftabliftied  for  them,  calculated 
in  the  belt  manner  poflible  for  preventing  avarice^  am- 
bition, corruption,  exhorbitant  riches,  oppreffion,  or 
fedition  among  themfelves,  and  attacks  from  the  fur- 
rounding  nations  upon  them,  or  temptations  to  draw 
them  into  a  defire  of  conqueft  ;  in  which  lad  particu- 
lars the  yewi/b  conftitution  exceeded  the  Spartan^  tbc 
mod  perfect  of  all  human  fchemes  of  government,  and 
the  beft  calculated  to  fecure  univerfal  happinefs. 

In  a  theocracy,  or  Divine  government,  it  was  to  be 
expeded  that  religion  (hould  be  the  foundation  of  the 
civil  conftitution.  And  had  that  people  been  able  to 
bear  a  purely  fpiritual  fcheme  of  religion,  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  fuch  a  one  had  been  given  them.  As  it  vs, 
we  plainly  trace  their  laws  up  to  their  Divine  originaU 
In  the  decalogue,  the  foundation  of  their  whole  legifla- 
tion,  we  find  the  very  firft  law  fets  forth  the  Divine 
fcheme  in  feparating  them  from  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  viz.  To  keep  up,  in  one  country  at  Jeaft, 
the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of  the  true  God,  againft  the 
univerfal  idolatry  and  fuperftition,  which  prevailed  ia 
the  reft  of  the  world.  The  foundation  of  all  their  lau^ 
civil  and  religious,  is  therefore  laid  in  the  ftrft  conn 
mandment ;  in  which  they  areexprefsly  forbid  to  hold 
any  other'  deity,  but  that  of  the  Supreme.  As  thoir 
whole  law  is  fummed  up  in  the  two  great  precepts  of 
Loving  God,  and  Loving  their  fellow-creatures. 

In  this  compendof  the  original  law  given  to  the  Jev>T^ 
it  is  extremely  remarkable,  that  thefe  two  grand  precept* 
are  diredly  obligatory  upon  the  mind.  Which  proves 
either,  that  thi^  body  of  laws  was  given  by  Him  who 
knows  the  inward  motions  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the 
outward  adions,  and  can  punifti  the  irregularities  of 
the  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  or  that  the  author  of  it, 
fuppoftng  it  a  mere  human  invention,  was  a  man  of  no 
manner  of  thought  or  confideration.  For  what  mere 
human  lawgiver,  who  was  in  his  fenfes,  could  think  ^i 
making  a  prohibition,  which  he  never  could  punilh, 
nor  fo  much  as  know,  whether  his  laws  were  kept  or 
violated  ?  But  the  whole  character  of  Mofesy  the  wif- 
4om  of  the  laws  be  framed  £3r  the  people  of  i/ra^/,  his 

plan 
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plan  of  goremtnent,  preferable  to  the  beft  iiutnari 
fchemeSy  and  "which  accordingly  continued  longer  than 
any  of  them-  ever  did»  without  the  addttido,  or  repeal 
of  one  law ;  thefe  fiiew  this  mbft  ancient  tmd  venerable 
legiHator  to  have  been  above  any  inch  gro&  abfojodityy 
as  would  have  appeared  in  making  laws  obligatory  on 
the. mind,  which  is  naturally  free,  and  wbofe  -motions 
are  cognizaUe  by  no  judge,  bat  the  Searcher  of  hearts; 
and  all  this  witbotit  any  authority  above  human.  And, 
that  intentions,  as  well  as  adions,  were  accordingly 
commonly  punifhed  in  that  people,  is  plain  from  dreir 
liiftory^     But  to  pfoceedii 

In  the  fecond  commandment,  the  worfhip  ev«n  of 
the  true  God,  by  images  or  reprefentations,  is  prohi- 
bited, as  leading  naturaiiy  to  unworthy  ideas  of  a  pure,* 
incorporeal,  infinitely  perfecl  mind ;  and  as  fymbo- 
lizing  with  the  idolatry  of  the  nations  -around.  In  1^e 
^hird,  the  due  reverence  for  the  name^  and  donfequently 
.  the  attributes,  and  honours^  of  the  Divine  Majefty,  is 
fecured  by  a  moft  awful  threatning  againft  thofe,  who 
ihould  be  guilty  of  any  irreverent  manner  of  treating 
the  tremendous  name  of  God.  And  the  fourth  fets  apart 
one  day  in  feven,  as  facred  to  God  and  religion. 

The  remaining  fix  laws  fecure  the  obfervance  of  doty 
with  refpeftto  the  life,  chaftity,  property,  and  reputa- 
tion of  others ;  which  fet  of  laws  are  very  properiy 
founded  in  due  reverence  to  parents,  from  whom  all 
relative  and  fecial  obligations  take  their  rife.  And  in 
the  tenth  commandment,  tha*e  is  again  another  inftance 
fuitable  to  the  Divine  authority,  which  enaSed  thofe 
laws  ;  this  precept  being  obligatory  on  the  mind  only, 
and  having  no  regard  to  any  outward  a&ion. 

The  people  of  Ifraely  as  obferved  above,  were  of  a  J 
temper  too  grofs  and  earthly  to  be  capable  of  a  reli-  ^ 
gion,  like  the  Chriftian,  wholly  fpirituaL  Thofe  early 
ages  of  the  world  were  not  fofficiently  improved,  to  be, 
in  general,  fit  for  any  thing  above  mere  fenfe  ;  or  how- 
ever, were  more  likely  to  be  affeded  by  what  was  fit 
to  aft  upon  the  fenfes,  than  what  might  be  addrefled  to 
the  underftanding.  A  body  of  religious  ceremonies 
Xf  was 
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.was  therefore  incorporated  with,  and  made  a  pact  of 
-their  poHty,  or  conftitution*  But  even  in  then),  the 
ultimate  deiign  of  feparating  that  people  from  all  others, 
is  every  where  viiible,  and  almoft  every  particular 
holds  it  forth.  For  the  religious  ceremonies  may  in 
general  be  confidered  as  tending  to  give  typical  repre- 
ientations  of  tbeChriftianfcheme^  which  was  the  fioi(h« 
iog  of  all  the  Divine  difpenfations ;  under  which  head 
may  be  comprehended  the  various  facrific^s  and  obla« 
tions ;  and  to  keep  the  people  continually  in  mind  of 
their  being  in  a  ftate  of  guilt  before  GDd  ;  for  which 
purpofe  the  ceremonial  purifications  were  priori/ 
adapted ;  to  prevent  their  deviating  into  idolatry,  by 
giving  them  a  religion,  which  might  employ  them,  and 
in  foo^e  refpeft  fuit  their  grofs  apprehenfions  ;  accord- 
ingly, the  ceremonies  of  the  law  are  in  Scripture  called 
imperfed  ftatutes,  and  carnal  ordinances  ;  to  prove  a 
yoke  and  puniflunent  for  tbejr  frequent  tendency  to 
idolatry,  and  image-worlhip ;  the  ceremonial  law  is 
therefore  called  in  Scripture  an  intolerable  yoke ;  and 
Xo  convey  many  noble  morals  under  fenfible  figns ;  of 
which  one  confiderable  one  may  be.  That  by  the  fre- 
quei^t  infli£lion  of  death  on  the  vidims  offered,  they 
might  never  be  fuffeced'to  forget,  that  death  is  the 
wages  pf  j£in» 

We  have  in  Scripture  the  hiftory  of  that  mod  extra- 
ordinary people  p^irtly  related,  and  partly  predicted, 
during  a  period  of  above  three  tbouiand  years,  making 
a  continued  feries  of  miraculous  interpofitions  (for  their 
prefent  ftate  is  as  much  fo,  as  any  of  the  pail)  in  which 
the  various  unexampled  viciffitudes  they  have  under- 
gone, and  which  they  are  yet  to  pafs  through,  are  evi- 
dently owing  to  dired  interpofitions  of  Divine  Provi- 
ilence,  and  are  all  along  the  immediate  confequence  of 
their  behaviour  to  their  God. 

Thus,  to  mention  a  few  remarkable  inftances,  if  they 
murmur  againft  Mofes  in  the  wildem^fs,  and  worfliip 
idols  of  their  own  making,  their  carcafes  fall  there,  and 
none  of  them  is  allowed  to  enter  the  promifed  land, 
which  is  given  to  their  children.  If  they  avaricioufly, 
and  contrary  to  command,  keep  the  fpoils  of  the  hea- 

thenifli 
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thenifh  enemy,  they  are  vaiiquifhed  in  the  next  engag(f- 
menu  If  they  be  dbedient  to  God,  and  attack  their 
enemies  in  full  confidence  of  the  Divine  Strength,  they 
conquer.  If  one  king  fets  Up  the  worfhip  of  idols,  the 
Divine  Vengeance  punilhes  hiiti  and  hi$  people.  If 
another  dellroys  the  high  places,  where  thofe  infdimous 
rites  were  celebrated,  all  goes  well  in  his  time.  If  & 
fucceffion  of  infpired  prophets  is  raifed  among  them,  to 
keep  theminmind  of  their  allegiance  to  God,  and  they  put 
thera  to  death,  one  after  another,  for  their  unacceptable 
freedom,  in  reproving  the  prevailing  vices  of  both  king  and 
people,  and  deviate,  from  time  ro  time^  through  the  in- 
fedlion  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  into  idolatry  and 
"vice^  they  are  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon;  If  they 
repent  of  their  fatal  degeneracy^  and  remember  their 
God,  whom  they  have  forfaken,  he  turns  their  captivi- 
ty»  and  brings  about  their  reftoration  to  their  own  land 
once  more.  And  laftly,  if  they  fill  up  the  meafure  of 
their  iniquity  by  imbruing  their  wicked  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  Meffiabf  they  are  totally  rooted  out  of 
the  land,  which  was  given  to  their  fathers ;  their  tem- 
ple is  demolilhed ;  their  country  given  to  the  Gentikf^ 
and  themfelves  fo  fcattered  abroad  in  all  nations,  that  \ 
greater  numbers  of  them  may  be  found  almoft  in  any 
country  than  their  own ;  and  to  this  difperfion,  which  • 
has  already  continued  for  upwards  of  feventeen  hundred 
years,  is  added,  according  to  the  predidion  of  Mofef^ 
fuch  uncommon  diftrefs,  as  is  not  to  be  equalled  in  the 
hiftory  of  any  other  nation. 

The  early  and  total  difperfion  of  the  ten  tribes;  with- 
out any  return  hitherto  (though  it  is  expedled,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  prophecy,  in  the  laft  ages  of  the 
world)  ought  to  have  been  confidered  by  them  as  aa 
awful  warning  of  what  the  remaining  part  of  that  peo- 
ple might  exped:  to  be  their  own  fate,  if  they  proved 
difobedient.  And  from  the  hiftory  of  the  whole  twelve 
tribes,  one  of  the  nobleft  and  moil  important  morals 
may  be  drawn,  viz.  That  a  nation  may  expeft  to  prof- 
per,  or  fink,  according  as  it  is  favoured  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, or  the  contrary ;  and  that  therefore  virtue  is 
the  only  fure  foundation  of  national  happinefs, 
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But  after  all  their  irregularities  and  degeneracies 
from  their  God,  and  his  obedience  and  worfhip,  they 
are  all,  (the  potterity  of  the  ten  t.ribes,  as  well  as  the 
two)  according  to  ancient  prophecy,  to  be  finally  re- 
placed in  their  own  country,  in  g4*eater  happinel's  and 
glory  than  ever.  All  which  peculiar  honours,  impor- 
tant difpen rations,  and  Angular  jnterpofitions  fc«:  thi« 
people,  the  pofterity  of  Abraham  are  intended  as  a 
Jlandiog  proof,  du;ring  a  period  of  near  four  thoufand 
years  already,  and  bow  much  longer  God  knows,  of 
what  value  in  the  fight  of  God,  the  fingular  piety  of 
that  venerable  patriarch  was,  for  whom  it  feems  as  if  he 
could  not  (£b  to  fpeak)  do  favours  enough  even  to  the 
lateft  pofterity  of  him  who  had  greatly  flood  up  alon^  for 
the  worlbip  of  the,  true  God  agaiuA  a  whole  world  fui^ 
m  idolatry* 

Prophecy  makes  a  very  confiderable  part  of  revela- 
tion. In  the  predidlions  of  Scripture,  there  is  found 
fome  account  of  ^iie  future  fate  of  many  of  the  empires 
:and  cities  which  have  made  the  greatbft  figure  in  the 
world.  From  whence  we  learn,  that  the  author  of  pro- 
phecy is  the  God  of  the  GentU^s  as  well  as  of  ihtjews. 
That  neither  his  prefcience,  nor  his  powec,  is  limbed  to 
the  affairs  of  any  one  nation  whatever^ 

Nobranch  of  Scripture  prophecy  is  fo  ioterefti  ng  to  us  as 
thofe  which  hold  foXth  the  coming  oiihcMeJfiab  and  his 
kingdom,  which  (bine  more  and  more  clearly  from  thefirft 
obfcure  one  given  immediately  after  the  fall,  "  That  the 
**  Seed  of  the  woman  fliould  bruife  the  fcipent's  head ;" 
down  through  a  period  of  four  thoufand  years,  to  thofe 
plain  ones  given  by  Zacbarias  the  prieft,  Simeon^  Anna, 
.and  yohn  the  Baptift,  bis  immediate  fore-runner ;  and 
thus  the  important  defigns  of  God,  with  regard  to  man- 
kind, opened  by  degrees^  every  great  prophecy  carrying 
on  the  view  to  the  laft  glorious  ages ;  till  at  length  our 
Saviour  himfelf  comes  as  a  light  into  the  world,  and 
carries  his  fublime  informations  ^nd  heavenly  precepts 
immenfely  beyond  what  had  been  done  by  all  the  pro- 
phets, lawgivers,  and  philofophers,  opening  a  profped 
into  eternity,  and  bringing  life  and  immottality  to  light. 
Pf  prophecy  more  hereafter. 
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The  hiftory  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  life,  miracles,  doc- 
trine, prcdidions,  death,  refurredlion,  and  afcenlion, 
makes  a  very  confiderable  part  of  Scripture. 

The  Chriftian  fcheme  itfelf  may  be  confidered  as  the 
publication  of  an  aft  of  grace  to  a  rebellious  world,  and 
of  the  terms  upon  which  God  will  mercifully  receive 
mankind  into  favour.  The  fublime,  the  interefting,  and 
comfortable  views  it  exhibits  are  thefe  : 

God,  the  Original  of  all  being,  the  Father  of  man- 
kind, who  brought  the  fpecies  into  exiftence  with  a 
view  wholly  to  their  happinefs,  willing  to  forgive  his 
offending  guilty  creatures  upon  any  terms  confident 
with  the  honour  of  his  government ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  difpleafed  with  vice  and  irregularity,  and  not  to 
be  reconciled  to  offenders,  but  upon  proper  conditions. 
Or  in  other  words,  the  Chriftian  religion  reprefents  Al- 
mighty God  in  the  twofold  charafter  of  the  wife  and 
righteous  Governor  of  the  moral  world,  and  of  the  ten- 
der and  merciful  Father  of  his  creatures. 

The  Chriftian  fcheme  reprefents  the  human  fpecie?, 
who  were  originally,  as  all  orders  of  rational  beings, 
obliged  to  a  perfeft  obedience  to  the  Divine  Authority, 
and,  in  confequence  of  that,  infured  of  a  happy  immor- 
tality, wniverfally  degenerate,  and  become  oboioxious 
to  puniftiment  by  difobedience.  Which  renders  forae 
expedient  n^ceflary  for  faving  them  from  deftruftion, 
confiftently  with  the  dignity  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment. 

The  third  charafter  concerned  in  the  Chriftian 
fcheme,  is  the  Meffiab^  the  Son  of  Qod,  who  is  in  it  ex- 
hibited as  leaving  his  celeftial  ftate,  and  affuming  the 
human  nature,  to  give  up  voluntarily  his  life  for  the 
fins  of  mankind,  in  order  to  their  being  reftored  to 
a  capacity  of  pardon  upon  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion. 

In  the  blamelefs  life  of  this  glorious  perfon,  while  on 
earth,  a  perfeft  example  is  let  before  mankind  of  obe- 
dience to  the  Divine  laws;  and  in  his  fufferings,  of  pa-« 
tience  and  refignation  to  the  will  of  God. 

In  his  do6lrines,  the '  perfeftions  of  God  are  more 
clearly  manifefted  to  mankind;  than  by  any,  or  all  tbe 
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other  teachers  that  ever  appeared.  The  evil  of  vice, 
the  excellency  of  virtue,  a«d  their  refpe<5live  connec- 
tions with  happinels  and  raifery,  more  fully  fet  forth. 
The  dignity  of  the  human  nature  more  glorioufly  ma- 
nifefted  in  the  importance  of  the  fcheme  for  the  reflo- 
ration  of  man,  and  the  high  elevation  to  which  Chrifti- 
anity  teaches  to  afpire.  The  proper  and  acceptable 
method  of  worfhipping  God,  declared.  The  certainty 
cfef  obtaining  pardon  upon  repentance  and  reformation. 
The  future  refurreftion  of  the  body,  and  theeverlafting 
and  iocreafing  bappinefs  of  the  whole  man,  ^fcertained 
beyopd  .doubr« 

In  his  laws,  the  whole  duty  of  man  is  more  fully  and 
perfeAly  declared,  and  with  an  authority  to  which  no 
other  lawgiver  could  pretend;  which  authority  he  con- 
firms by  unqueftionable  miracles  and  predidlions  fully 
accomplilhed ;  by  conferring  on  his  followers  the  power 
of  working  miracles;  and  efpecially  by  rifing  from  the 
dead,  according  to  his  own  prediftion.  The  fubftance 
of  thie  preceptive  part  of  Chriftianity  is  contained  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

On  account  of  the  death  and  interceffion  of  the  Mef- 
Jiaby  that  perfect  and  blamelefs  obedience,  which  is  na- 
turally the  indifpenflble  duty  of  man,  and  all  rational 
creatures,  the  defedl  of  which  made  an  expiation  and 
interceffion  necelTary,  is  gracioufly  difpenfed  with ;  and 
inftead  of  it,  thorough  repentance  for  all  our  offences, 
which  implies  the  reformation  of  them,  as  far  ^s  human 
frailty  will  admit,  and  a  candid  reception  and  ileady 
belief  of  the  Cbriftian  religion,  and  fincere  endeavours 
to  obey  its  laws,  and  to  attain  the  perfe£lion  of  its 
graces  and  virtues,  accepted,  and  made  the  conditioix , 
of  pardon  and  everlafting  bappinefs :  Which  are,  love, 
reverence,  gratitude,  and  obedience  to  God,  Love^ 
gratitude,  and  obedience  to  Cbriji\  through  whom,  as 
the  appointed  intercefTor,  we  are  by  revelation  taught 
to  addrefs  the  Almighty  Father  of  all,  and  whofe  death 
^e  are  to  commemorate  according  to  his  appointment. 
Thankfulnefs  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  and 
Infpirer.  Benevolence  to  men.  Temperance  with  re- 
ipe<5l  to  our  own  paffions  and  appetites.     Humility, 
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xneeknefs,  chaftity,  puritj  of  heart,  integrity  in  thought 
and  word  ;  mercy,  charity,  and  the  pertbrmance  of  all 
the  fecial  and  relative  duties  of  life ;  forgiving  of  inju- 
ries, loving  enemies,  prudence  without  cunning  ;  zea! 
without  rancour  j  fteadinefs  without  pbftinacy ;  con- 
tempt of  riches,  honours,  pleaiures;  and  ail  Worldly 
things;  courage  to  ftand  up  for  the  truth  in  fpire  of  the 
applaufe  or  th|:eatenings  of  men;  attention  above  all 
things  to  the  concerns  of  futurity  ;  vigilance  agamft 
.  temptations  from  within,  and  from  the  allurements  of 
the  world,  and  perfeverance  to  the  end  in  afpiring 
after  the  ineftimable  prize  of  a  glorious  and  happy  im*^ 
mortality. 

Chriltianity  propofe^  the  nobleil  motives  to  obedience 
that  can  be  conceived,  and  the  iitteft  for  influencing 
fuch  an  order  of  beings  as  mankind.  The  moft  fordid 
and  ftu^id  is  likely  to  be  alarmed  by  the  threatenings  of 
a  punilhment  inconceivably  terrible,  and  of  immenfe 
duration.  The  natural  confequence  of  which  fear  is, 
its  being  deterred  from  vice,  and  forced  to  think  of  re- 
forming. From  whence  the  next  ftep  is  into  lobriety, 
or  negative  goodnefs :  Which  leads  naturally  to  the 
pradlice  of  dired  virtue  ;  and,  as  pradice  produces  ha- 
bit, the  ifiue  to  be  expe^ed  is,  a  habit  of  virtue ;  an 
attachment  to  goodnefs  ;  farther  and  farther  degrees  of 
improvedlent ;  and  in  the  end  fuch  a  perfedion  in  the 
governnient  of  paffibh  and  appetite,  in  benevolence  td 
mankind,  and  piety  to  God,  as  will,  upon  the  Chriftiaa 
plan,  qualify  for  future  happinefs. 

Thus  the  denunciation  of  future  puniftiment  for 
vice,  which  Chriftianity  fets  forth,  is  evidently  a  wife 
and  proper  means  for  promoting  virtue:  Efpeciallyi 
if  we  add  the  encouragement  of  certainty  oif  pardoct 
upon  repentance  and  reformation,  i^hich  important 
point  we  owe  wholly  to  revelation.  And  if  we  alfo 
take  in  the  views  of  the  fupernatural  afliftance  which 
Chriftianity  encourages  well-difpofed  perfons  to  expe^ 
in  their  confli£t  with  temptation  and  vice;  and  thofe 
high  honours,  and  that  fublime  happinefs,  which  re- 
vealed religion  fets  before  mankind,  as  the  confequence 
f  f  a  victorious  perfeverance  in  virtue^    The  fitnefs  of 
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focb  raotivcs  for  powerfully  jnflucncing  foch  2iD  order 
of  beings  as  the  human  fpecies^  is  a  proof,  that  the  re- 
ligion which  pfop«;fes  them  is  of  Him  who  formed  the 
human  ipecies;  who  endowed  mankind  with  reafon^ 
with  hope,  and  fear,  and  made  the  mind  fufceptible  of 
habit,  and  ftamped  upon  it  the  idea  of  immortality* 
For  none  but  He,  who  formed  tHe  mind,  and  nerfed:ly 
knew  its  iprings,  could  addrefs  it  in  a  way  io  proper 
for  influencing  it,  and  for  btioging  it,  in  a  confiftency 
with  its  nature  and  prelent  ftate,  to  the  fteady  love  and 
practice  of  Tirtue* 

We  have  likewife  in  Scripture  an  account  of  the  efta^ 
blifliment  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  the  firm  adhe- 
rence of  its  fir  ft  profeiTors  in  fpite  of  perfecution«  Ad- 
flrefies  from  the  firft  propagators  of  Chriftiaoity  to  theit 
profelytes^  explaining  more  fully  the  dodrines  of  reii* 
gion,  folving  their  difficulties^  encouraging  them  to 
conftancy,  and  gliding  them  ufeful  directions  for  tha 
condud  of  life.  And  predidlions  of  the  future  date  of 
the  church,  its  degeenracy  into  Popery^  and  the  con- 
fummation  of  ail  things^ 

Here  the  amazing  rchenie,  being  completed^  comes 
to  a  period.  The  Divine  Difpenfations  with  regard  to 
mankind,  in  their  prefent  flate,  having  been  fioifhed  in 
the  eftahliihment  of  the  Chriftian  religion  in  the  world, 
nothing  more  is  to  be  expeded,  but  the  completion  or 
the  predictions  yet  unfulfilled,  of  which  the  chief  are, 
the  reftoratioQ  of  the  Ifraelitei  and  yews  to  their  own 
country^  with  the  converlion  of  the  world  in  general  to 
the  Chriftian  religioo,  which  makes  way  for  thelafi  glo- 
rious ages ;  for  the  renovation  and  confummation  of  all 
things  ;  for  tfae*geoeral  judgment  of  the  whole  human 
race^  according  to  the  cbataders  thtyhave  fuftained  in 
iifc,  the  condemnation  and  utter  dcftrLidion  of  fuch  of 
the  fpecies  as  (hall  he  found  to  have  rendered  themfelves 
unworthy  and  incapable  of  the  Divine  niercy,  and  the 
eftablifliment  of  the  pious  and  virtuous  in  an  everlafiing 
fiate  of  glory  and  happinefs,  in  order  to  their  improving 
and  riiing  higher  and  higher  to  all  eternity. 

Can  any  man,  who  only  runs  through  this  brief  and 
ioipcrfcii  Iketch  of  the  whole  body  of  revehtion,  bring 
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himfelf  ta  believe,  that  fuch  a  fcheme  could  have  been  be« 
gun  with  the  beginning  of  the  world,  carried  on  through 
a  fueceffion  of  four  thoufand  years  by  the  inftrunientality 
of  a  number  of  different  perfons,  who  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  concerting  meafures  together;  exhibiting  to  the 
view  of  mankind  all  that  is  great,  important,  and  ufeful 
to  be  known  and  pradtifed,  all  the  Divine  Difpenfations 
■with  refpeft  to  a  fpecies  of  rational  nioral  agents,  the 
fcope  and  purpofe  of  the  whole  being  wHe,  good,  wor- 
thy of  God,  and  fuitable  to  the  wants  of  men,  uniform 
in  its  purpofe  throughout,  teaching  one  grand  and  ufe- 
ful lefTon  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  agreeing  with 
itfelf,  with  tl\e  conftitution  and  courfe  of  nature,  the 
ilrain  of  hiftory^  and.the  natural  reafon  of  man,  in  which 
there  appears  a  perfect  agreement  betwixt  types  and 
antitypes,  dodlrines  and  precepts^  predictions  and  com- 
pletions, laws  and  fandiions,  preteniions  and  truth ; 
and  the  whole  leading  diredly  to  the  higheft  improve- 
ment and  perfediion  of  Human  Nature  ;  can  any  man 
bring  himfelf  to  believe  fuch  an  universal,  all-compre- 
hehfive  fcheme  to  be  really  no  more  than  human  con- 
trivance? But  of  this  more  hereafter* 

SECT.     III. 

Cotijiderations  onfome  Particulars  in  Revealed  Religion. 

THE  reader  may  remember,  that  I  putoffthe  fub- 
je6l  o(  Providence^  though  commonly  reckoned  a 
dodrine  of  Natural  Religion,  till  I  (hould  be  upon  Re- 
velation, becaufe  it;  is  from  thence  that  it  receives  its 
principal  confirmation  and  eftabliibment. 

The  opinion,  that  the  world,  and  all  things  animate 
and  inanimate,  are  by  the  infinite  Author  of  all,  fup- 
ported  in  their  exigence,  and  condufted  in  all  the 
changes  of  flate,  which  they  undergo,  is  as  ancient  as 
the  belief  of  the  Divine  exiftence. 

As  to  the  natural  or  material  world,  it  is  certain, 
from  reafon  and  experience,  that  the  inadlivity  of  mat- 
ter is  infeparablc  from  its  nature.  All  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, as  deduced  from  experience  and  obfervation,  are 
founded  upon  this  axiom>.  That  matter  does  neceflarily 
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continue  in  that  ftate  in  which  it  is  at  prefent, 
whether  of  reft  or  of  direct  motion,  till  it  be  put 
out  of  that  ftate  by  fome  living  agent.  To  imagine 
matter  jcapable  of  itfelf,  of  changing  its  ftate  of  reft  into 
that  of  motion,  or  of  motion  into  reft,  WQuld  be  fuppo- 
fing  it  fomething  elfe  than  matter ;  for  it  is  cffential  to 
the  idea  of  matter,  that  it  relift  all  impreflions  made 
upon  it.  Unrefifting  matter  is  a  felf-contradiftory  idea, 
as  much  as  noify  filence,  vicious  virtue,  or  the  like. 
There  is  not  one  appearance,  or  effeft,  in  the  natural 
isvorld,  that  could  h^ve  been  brought  about  by  unrefift- 
ing matter.  Upon  the  inertia  of  matter,  the  whole 
courfe  of  nature  depends.  To  fay,  that  matter,  how- 
ever modified,  is  capable  of  being  made  to  have  any 
tendency  to  change  its  place  or  ftate,  would  be  afcrib- 
ing  to  it  a  power  of  choofing  and  rcfufing.  For  before 
it  can  of  itfelf  change  its  ftate  of  reft  for  motion,  or  of 
motion  for  reft,  it  muft  choofe  for  itfelf.  If  a  particle 
of  matter  is  to  move  itfelf,  which  way  ftiall  it  move  ? 
If  you  determine  eaftward,  wcftward,  fduthward,  or 
northward;  the queftion immediately  arifcs^  why  flioukl 
it  move  eaftward  rather  than  wcftward,  or  fouthward 
rather  than  northward  ?  To  afcribe  thought,  or  choice, 
or  adivity  of  any  kind,  to  matter,  liowcver  modified, 
is  aibribing  to  it  what  contradifts  its  very  nature  and 
eflcncc.  For  its  nature  and  eflence  is  to  continue  for 
ever  ina<5tive.  So  that,  wherever  we  fee  a  portion  of 
matter  in  motion,  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  moved  by  the 
action  of  fome  living  agent.  Farther,  if  we  found  in 
the  natural  world  no  motions  carried  on,  but  what  pro- 
ceeded in  direct  lines,  it  might  be  conceivable,  that  the 
matter  of  the  univerfe  had  received  fuch  an  impulfe  at 
the  beginning,  as  had  continued  its  motions  till  now. 
For,  matter,  put  once  in  motion,  muft,  if  left  to  itfelf, 
move  on  in  a  direft  courfe  to  eternity.  But  whoever 
has  confidered  the  natural  world,  will  reflect,  that  there 
are  a  great  many  different  motions  continually  going 
on  in  the  univerfe,  fome  of  which  are  directly  contrary 
to  others.  That  the  forces,  with  which  bodies  tend  to 
one  another,  and  with  which  fome  folid  fubftances  co- 
here, arc  imraeiifdy  great,  while  the  cafe,  with  which 
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the  lighteft  bodies  pafs  through  the  fpace,  in  which  thofe 
forces  prevail,  makes  it  inconceivable,  that  any  thing 
material  is  the  caufe  of  thofe  ftrong  tendencies.  This 
therefore  obliges  us  to  have  recourfe  to  foraething  im- 
material, as  the  caufe  of  the  endlefsly  various,  compli- 
cated, and  contrary  tendencies^  which  we  fee  prevail 
in  nature.  In  the  folar  fyftem,  fuppofing,  as  fome  have 
fancied,  a  fet  of  fubtle  particles  continually  flowing  in^ 
ward,  toward  the  fun,  to  produce  the  effeft  of  gravita- 
tion, there  muft  be  another  influx  of  the  fame  fort  of 
particles  from  all  parts  toward  each  of  the  planets,  for 
they  too  are  endowed  (to  ufe  the  common  expreflion). 
with  the  power  of  attrafting  toward  thcraielves  what- 
ever is  within  the  fphcre  of  their  attrad:ion.  It  is  evi^ 
dent,  that  the  courfe  of  the  particles,  which  caufe  gra* 
vitation  toward  the  fiin,  muft  be  in  part  direftly  con- 
trary to  that  which  caufes  the  gravitation  of  the 
fatellites  of  a  planet  toward  it.  And  the  ftreams  of 
particles  flowing  inward,  toward  each  of  the  fatellites 
of  a  planet,  muft  be  in  part  dire<3:ly  contrary  to  the 
courfe  of  thofe  which  flow  toward  the  planet  itfelf. 
The  planfet  alfo  continually  changing  place,  no  poflible 
influx  of  particles  toward  it  can  produce  the  effed  re- 
quired,, becaufe  that  diredion  of  fuch  influx,  which 
would  be  favourable  in  one  fituation,  muft  of  courfe  be 
quite  contrary  in  another.  And  upon  the  planet  itfelf, 
if  there  are  any  animals  or  vegetables,  any  material 
fubftances,  in  which  there  is  either  fecretion,  motion 
of  fluids,  corruption,  decay,  or  renovation,  the  contra- 
riety of  the  courfe  of  the  particles,  by  which  fuch  in- 
ternal motions  are  carried  on,  muft  be  fuch  as  to  pro- 
duce abfolute  confuiion  ;  for  we  muft  at  laft  conceive 
throughout  all  created  fpace,  an  infinite  number  of 
ftreams  of  fmall  particles  flowing  in  all  direilions,  which, 
could,  by  the  very  fuppofition,  produce  no  regular  mo- 
tion in  the  material  fyftem.  Befides,  we  know,  that 
the  forces  of  attradion  and  gravitation  are  not  as  the 
furfaces  of  bodies  attrailing  one  another ;  but  as  the- 
number  of  particles  contained  in  them,  which  requires 
a  power  that  Ihall  freely  pervade  the  moft  folid  bodies, 
not  merely  alFccl  their  furfaces.     We  Hkewifc  know, 

that 
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that  ehftic  matter  tends  every  way,  or  endeavours  to 
diflfufe  itfelf  wider  and  wider,  and  to  repel  its  own  par- 
ticles, and  every  furroundi«g  body.  This  power,  or 
tendency  (to  ufe  the  common  improper  term)  is  by  no 
means  confiftent  with  any  theory  of  ftrearas  of  particles 
flowing  any  one  way ;  but  is  eafily  explicable  by  that  of 
an  Infinite  Mind  within  all  matter. 

There  is,  in  (hort,no  folutionof  the  various  and  oppofite 
tendencies  of  the  parts  of  the  material  fy  ftem,  that  is  not 
palpably  abfurd,  befides  having  recourfe  to  an  Infinite 
Mind,  in  which  the  vifible  world  has  its  being,  and  by 
which  it  not  only  was  at  firft  put  into  motion,  like  a 
clock  wound  up  and  fet  a  going ;  but  is  continually^ 
from  moment  to  moment,  aduated  according  to  certain 
fixed  rules  or  methods^  which  are  what  we  call  the  Laws- 
of  Nature. 

If  therefore  we  find  it  neceffary,  on  aceount  of  the 
ncccffary  inaftivity  of  matter,  which  has  nothing  in  it» 
nature  equal  to  the  complicated  motions,  which  we  fee 
ki  the  fyftem  of  the  world,  to  conclude,  that  the  Infinite 
Author  of  Nature  does  continually,  either  mediately  or 
immediately,  exert  his  indefatigable  power  in  condud* 
ing  and  aduating  the  inanimate  machine ;  we  cannot 
fuppofe  lefs,  than  that  he  beftows  as  much  of  his  atten- 
tion  and  fuperintendeney  upon  the  moral  fyftem,  as  upon 
the  natural ;  for  the  latter,  having  been  produced  for 
the  fake  of  the  former,  (hews  the  former  to  be  of  fupe* 
nor  value. 

The  fuperintendeney  of  a  world  infinite  it!  extent^ 
and' containing  an  infinite  number  of  particulars,,  would 
evidently  be  no  more  than  what  Infinite  Power  and 
Omniprefence  would  be  fully  equal  to.  So  that  the 
thought  of  any  Aiadow  of  difficulty  in  governing  the 
univcrfc,.  ought  never  to  enter  into  our  minds. 

To  fuppofe  great  part  of  the  fchcme  of  Providence 
carried  on  by  the  miniftration  of  angcfe,  or  other  created 
beings,  comes  to  the  fame,  as  afcribing  all  to  the  im» 
mediate  agency  of  the  Supreme.  For  every  created  be* 
ing  in  the  univerfe,  the  highcft  feraph,  as  well  as  the 
meaneft  reptile,  derives  all  his  powers  from  the  Supreme, 
and  depends  from  moment  to  moment^  upon  the  Uni- 
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Terfal  Author  of  exiftence^  for  his  beixi^,  and  the  exer* 
tion  of  all  his  powers.  , 

The  promifcuous  diftribution  of  happinels  and  mifery 
in  this  life^  or  what  we  commonly  call  good  or  bad  for- 
tune, is  no  fort  of  objedion  to  the  dodrine  of  a  Provi- 
dence^  The  continual  and  certain  confequences  of  vir-^ 
tue  and  vice  refpedively^  the  immediate  interpoGtion  of 
Heaven,  on  every  occafion^  would  have  been  wholly  io- 
conliftent  with  a  date  of  difciplioe.  And  yet  there  is 
a  general  fcheme  as  vifibly  carried  on  in  the  moral 
world,  as  in  the  natural ;  though  many  particulars  in 
both  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  our  weak  faculties. , 

To  fay,  that  it  is  difparaging  the  Divine  Wifdom  to 
allege  the  neceffity  or  propriety  of  a  continual  exertion 
of  power  in  the  natural  world,  which  ought  rather  to 
be  fuppofed  to  have  been  fo  conflituted  at  firft  as  to 
proceed  of  itfelf,  without  the  continued  application  of 
the  Almighty  hand ;  .this  objedion,  duly  coniidered, 
has  no  manner  of  weight.  For,  if  the  material  world 
was  to  exift  at  all,  it  was  neceflary  it  (hould  be  what  by 
the  very  nature  of  matter  it  muil  be ;  that  is,  inanimate 
and  inadive.  And  if  fo,  it  mud  be  adluated,  or  be  mo* 
tionlefs,  or  at  lead  it  mud  have  no  complex  motions* 
The  truth  is,  a  felf-moving  complicated  material  ma^ 
chine,  is  a  contradidion  in  terms  y  and  therefore  what 
could  not  poflibly  exid. 

If  we  coniider  that  the  Infinite  Mind  inhabits  all 
created  and  uncreated  fpace,  we  ftiall  think  it  as  proper 
in  Him  to  aduate  continually  the  immenfe  machine  of 
the  univerfe,  to  every  atom  of  which  he  is  immediately 
prefent,  as  for  a  human  mind  to  aduate  the  body  it  in- 
habits. And  no  one  in  his  fenfcs  ever  thought  it  would 
have  been  better,  that  the  body  (hould  have  been  made 
to  perform  its  fundions  like  a  clock  once  wound  up^ 
than  that  it  (hould  be  continually,  from  moment  to  mo- 
ment, at  the  command  of  the  mind,  to  aduate  it  at 
pleafure.  '^ 

In  the  fame  manner,  with  re(ped  to  the  moral  world, 
it  is  not  leflTening  the  wifdom  or  power  of  the  univerfal 
moral  Governor,  to  fuppofe  interpofitions  nece(rary. 
There  are  various  confiderations  which  (hew  the  con^ 
irary*  In 
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In  general,  that  of  the  prefent  frail  and  pitiable  ftate 
of  Human  Nature ;  the  circumftance  of  an  evil  being'9 
having  got  an  afcendancy  over  mankind ;  of  the  firft  in- 
trodudion  of  vice  being  through  tenaptation,  which 
may  be  our  peculiar  misfortune ;  of  our  being  perhaps 
one  of  the  loweft  orders  of  moral  agents ;  thefe  circum- 
ftances  may  render  it  proper,  that  we  at  leajl  (hould 
have  fome  extraordinary  affi(lance  given  us,  that  there 
ihould  be  fome  peculiar  interpoiitions  in  our  favour* 
Now,  to  fuppofe  a  pofitivc  providential  oeconomy  and 
fuperintendency  carried  on,  is  fuppofing  the  eafiefl:  pofli- 
ble  fcheme  for  gaining  fuch  ends  as  might  be  wanted 
for  the  advantage  of  our  fpecies. 

Communities  feem  to  require  a  providence,  to  reward  ] 
or  pun^fh  their  behaviour  in  their  national  and  public  / 
chara£ter,  as  on  occafion  of  the  obfervance,  or  breach 
pf  laws  of  nations,  or  alliances.  The  rewards  and  pu« 
nifhmentsof  the  future  date  will  be  perfonal.  Good  men, . 
being  guilty  of  faults,  ought  to  fufier  in  this  worlds  / 
though  they  come  to  final  happinefs  in  the  next ;  that 
evil  may  not  wholly  efcape :  which  feems  to  infer  the 
propriety  of  a  Providence.  The  wonderful  difcovery  of 
the  perpetrators  of  horrid  crimes,  particularly  murder, 
is  a  ftrong  prefun}ption  of  the  truth  of  this  dodrine. 

But  revelation  puts  this  matter  wholly  out  of  doubt; 
as  it  every  where  goes  upon  the  fuppoiition  of  a  conti- 
nual Divine  fuperintendency  over  the  natural  and  moral 
world.  For  it  reprefenls  this  world  as  God's  world, 
created,  preferved,  continually  condudled,  and  hereafter 
to  be  judged  by  Him.  It  exhibits  a  fcheme  of  the  Divine 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of 
one  nation  in  particular"^,  which  is  altogether  incon- 
liflent,  without  taking  in  the  idea  of  a  Providence. 
Prophecy,  and  miracles,  of  which  elfewhere,  neceflarily 
fuppofe  Divine  interpofition.  And  Holy  Scripture  in 
a  variety  of  places  exprefsly  affirms  the  dodrine  of  Pro- 
vidence.    For  it  informs  us, 

"  That  God  preferveth,  and  upholdeth  all  things  by 
*'  the  word  of  his  power ;  and  that  they  continue  to 
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<<  this  day  according  to  his  ordinance.  That  he  had 
^  appointed  feed  time  and  harveft,  cold  and  beat,  fam- 
^  nierand  winter;  and  that  they  ffaail  notceflfe,  while 
^  the  earth  remaineth.  That  with  him  is  the  fountain 
^^  of  life.  Thar  he  preferves  man  and  beaft,  and  gives 
^  food  to  all  flefli.  That  in  his  hand  is  the  foul  of  every 
*•  living  thing,  and  the  breath  of  every  creature.  That 
**  in  bicn  we  live,  and  niove,  and  have  our  being,  who 
**  hoids  our  fouls  in  life,  and  will  be  our  guide  even  to 
^*  death.  That  he  preferves  us^  whilft  we  ileep,  and 
**  when  we  wake  ;  when  we  go  out,  and  when  we  come 
<*  in,  even  fro;ii  the  womb,  making  us  to  dwell  ia 
*'  fafety.  That  he  is  the  uhiverfal  King,  and  Judge  of 
'^  all,  and  does  according  to  his  will  in  the  armies  of 
'*  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
**  That  angels,  archan(?els,  principalities  a^d  powers^ 
^'  thrones  and  dominions^  are  fubje£k  to  Him^  and  that 
*'  they  rejoice  to  do  his  commandments,  hearkening  tof 
«<  his  word.  That  he  gives  fruitful  feafons  on  earth,' 
**  and  crowns  the  year  with  his  goodnefs ;  and  agaio^ 
^  at  hie  pleafure,  (huts  up  heaven,  that  there  be  no  rain^ 
''  and  that  the  land  yield  not  her  increafe ;  turning  a 
^<  fruitful  land  into  barrennefs,  for  the  wickednefs  of 
*<  them  that  dwell  therein.  That  the  Moft  High  rules 
'<  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  gives  it  to  whomfoever 
**  he  will.  That  be  puts  down  one,  and  fets  another 
^  up.  That  by  him  kings  reign,  and  princes  bear  rule^ 
^  That  unlefs  he  keep  the  city,  the  watchmen  watch  in 
<<  vain'.  That  he  increafes  the  nations ;  and  again 
^<  deftroys  them  ;  that  he  enlarges,  and  ftraitens  them 
^  at  his  pleafure.  That  whenever  be  fpeaks  concern- 
^  ing  a  nation,  to  build  and  to  plant,  or  to  pluck  up 
^  and  deftroy  ir,  his  counfel  fhall  (land;  and  he  will  do 
<•  all  his  pleafure.  That  from  him  comes  every  good 
'*  and  perfetfl  gift  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  there  is  no 
^  (penal)  evil  in  the  world,  which  he  has  not  fent. 
**  That  he  kills,  and  makes  alive ;  that  he  wounds,  and 
**  heals ;  brings  down  to  the  grave,  and  brings  up 
*'  again,  at  pleafure.  That  the  preparations  of  the 
**  heart  and  the  anfwer  of  the  tongue,  are  from  God,  who 
•*  gives  wifdom  to  the  wife,  and  knowledge  to  thofe  who 
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know  underftanding ;  and  when  it  feems  good  to  bim^ 
bides  the  thing  from  the  wife  and  prodent,  which  he 
'^  reveals  to  babes.  That  be  makes  poor»  and  raakts  rich ; 
i^  brings  low,  and  lifisup.  Thai  riches  and  honour  come 
"  from  him.  That  the  race  is  not  to  the  fwifr,  nortbebat** 
**  tie  to  the  flrong  ;  nor  bread  to  the  wiie,  jior  favour  to 
'*  men  of  (kill ;  but  it  is  the  hand  of  God,  that  has 
wrought  all  thefe  things.  That  though  the  ^lorfe  be 
prepared  againil  the  day  of  battle,  fafety  is  from  GU>d« 
"  That  he  makes  wars  to  ceafe,  and  fends  the  fword 
**  among  the  nations,  at  his  pleafure.  That  the  wrath 
'*  of  man  fhali  be  made  to  work  out  his  praife,  and  the 
'*  remainder  (hall  be  reftrained.  That  when  the  lot  is 
*•  call,  the  difpoling  of  it  is  ot  God.  That  he  works  all 
*^  things  according  to  the  couofel  of  bis  own  will,  and 
^*  is  accountable  to  no  one  " 

The  truth  of  the  doftrinc  of  Providence  is  therefore 
eftablifhed  upon  reafon  and  revelation. 

To  proceed  to  another  fubjeA  :  The  account  we  have 
in  Scripture  of  our  fpecies  in  general  fufiering  by  the 
firft  offence  of  our  grand  parents,  tnay  feem  at  firft  view 
fomewhat  difficult  to  underftand  ;  as  if  it  were  a  hard- 
ihip  that  we  ftiould  be  in  any  refpe^Sl  lofers  by  what  we 
are  innocent  of.  That  we  fhouid  be  in  danger  of  being 
pondemned  to  any  future  or  final  pynithment  upon  any 
account,  but  our  own  perfonal  voluntary  guilt,  is  con^ 
fcrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture^  and  would  indeed 
render  revelation,  as  well  as  reafon,  wholly  ufelefs  for 
direding  us  to  the  means  of  working  out  our  own  faU 
yation,  and  avoiding  deftruclion.  That  perfcd  Juftice 
ihould  determine  one  perfon  to  final  deftrudion  foe 
what  was  done  by  another,  many  ages  before  bis  birtb, 
at  once  overturns  all  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 
And  if  we  cannot  judge  of  right  and  wrong,  we  cannot 
be  expeded,  nor  ihould  ever  have  been  commanded^  to 
fbrfake  the  error  of  our  ways,  and  do  that  wh»t  is  lawful 
and  right.  So  that  this  opinion  grofsly  mifreprefents 
the  charader  of  the  Judge  pf  the  world,  and  Subverts 
religion,  natural  and  revealed,  from  tbe  foundation* 
£at  that  the  natural,  as  well  as  judicial  effed  of  the  fir  It 
fiolatton  of  Divine  Authority,  followed  by  innumerable 
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iucceeding  tranfgreflionsy  might  be  the  finking  of  the 
fpecies  feme  degrees  lower  ;  the  fubjedting  them,  and  the 
world  they  inhabit^  to  vifible  marks  of  Divine  difplea- 
fure  ;  and  their  beings  upon  the  whole,  of  courfe,  in  a 
iituation  lefs  promifing  for  univerfal  virtue  and  happi- 
refs ;  may  be  reafonable  enough  to  fuppofe,  and  may- 
be found  to  have  been  intended  for  valuable  moral  puf- 
pofes.  For,  as  the  cafe  of  our  fpecies  is,  that  they  have 
continued  difobedient  ever  fince  the  firft  offence,  it  is 
but  reafonable,  that  they  be  expofed  to  fuffevings  and 
afflidlions.  And  as  the  natural  tendency  of  afQidtion  is 
reformation,  and  every  inftance  of  our  world's  being  in 
a  ruined  ftate,  and  under  a  curfe,  ought  to  furnifh  a  me- 
morial of  the  great  evil  of  vice  ;  on  thefe  confiderations, 
the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world  is  evidently  an  eQe&  of 
the  Divine  goodnefs,  as  well  as  feverity.  If  man  is 
funk  below  the  ftation,  in  which  the  fpecies  were  firft 
placed,  he  has  no  room  for  complaint ;  for  he  might 
have  been  placed  there  at  his  creation.  If  our  condi- 
tion feems  lefs  promifing  for  virtue  and  happinefs,  thaii 
that  in  which  the  firft  of  the  fpecies  were  at  their  crea- 
tion placed  ;  it  is  on  the  other  hand  to  be  remembered, 
that  revelation  (hews,  very  great  things  have  been  done 
for  us,  more  than  fufficient  to  make  up  for  what  feem- 
ing  difadvantages  we  may  labour  under.  And  thus  all 
ground  of  complaint  is  effedually  precluded* 

The  Scripture  account  of  the  deftrudtion  of  mankind 
by  a  general  deluge,  is  a  fubjedl  which  deferves  to  be 
briefly  confidered. 

Though  it  is  not  to  be  pofitively  affirmed,  that  this, 
or  the  other,  was  the  true  caufe  of  a  particular  fuperna- 
tural  phaenomenon,  or  the  method  in  which  it  was 
brought  about ;  we  may  yet  conclude  in  general,  that 
it  is  more  fuitable  to  the  ways  of  God,  to  bring  about 
all  effeds,  as  well  natural,  as  thofe  we  call  fupema- 
tural,  or  miraculous,  by  certain  adequate  means,  and, 
as  far  as  poflible,  confiftently  with  the  ftated  laws  and 
courfe  of  nature.  That  a  mighty  wind  ftiould,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scripture  account,  feparate  the  Red^Jca  for 
the  paflage  of  the  people  of  Ifrael^  was  as  proper  a  mi- 
racle wrought  in  their  favour,  as  if  the  immediate  word 
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or  will  of  God  had  done  it.  And  if  the  general  deluge 
was  brought  on  by  fonne  pre-eftablifhed  natural  means, 
it'was  no  lefs  a  Divine  judgment  upon  a  race  of  crea- 
tures, whofe  wickednefs  was  forefeen,  than  if  it  had 
been  caufed  by  the  immediate  exertion  of  Omnipotence. 
What  conftitutes  a  particular  wonderful  event  a  proper 
miracle,  in  a  theological  fenfe,  is,  its  being  exprefsly 
appealed  to  by  fome  perfon^  as  a  contirmation  of  a  new 
pretended  dodrine  or  miffion  from  heaven.  -The  gene- 
ral deluge  was  accordingly  foretold,  and  the  people  of 
thofe  ancient  times  forwarned  of  it  by  Noab^  but  ia 
vain.  Should  a  perion,  pretending  to  a  Divine  miflion, 
foretel  an  earthquake  fome  months  or  years  before, 
and  an  earthquake  ftiould  happen  exaftly  at  the  threa- 
tened time,  all  reafonable  men  would  yield  that  mea- 
fure  of  aiTent  to  his  aflertions  and  pretenfions,  which 
might  be  thought  juftly  due  to  the  authority  of  one  An- 
gle miracle,  taken  in  conjunftion  with  the  other  cir* 
cumftancesof  his  own  charader,  and  that  of  his  doctrine. 
Yet  earthquakes  are  efFcds  of  natural  caufes.  And  if 
any  perfon  thinks  it  difparagps  the  miracle  of  the  flood 
to  fay,  that  it  was  brought  about  by  the  inftrumen- 
tality  of  an  intervening  caufe,  the  objection  is  the  fame, 
taking  it  for  an  immediate  effeft  of  Divine  Power.  For 
the  end  being  the^  deftrudion  of  a  race  of  degenerate 
inortals,  it  may  as  well  be  faid,  Why  were  they -not  all. 
ftruck  dead  in  a  moment  by  a  word  from  the  mouth  of 
God,  without  the  inftrumentality  of  the  fuffocating 
element  of  water  ?  as,  Why  was  the  flood  brought  on 
by  means  of  any  intervening  caufe  ?  No  one  doubts, 
whether  the  old  world  was  deftroyed  by  God,  as  an 
exemplary  punifhment  for  their  wickednefs.  Why 
ihould  any  one  think  it  lefs  a  Divine  judgment,  for  its 
being  brought  about  in  a  confiftency  with  the  regular 
and  uniform  procedure  of  nature,  than  if  it  had  been  an 
eflfefl  quite  detached  from,  and  unconneded  with  the  uni- 
verfai  fcheme  ;  which  is  not  fo  beautiful,  fo  mafterly, 
nor  fo  worthy  of  an  univerfal  Governor. 
•'  Since  the  decifion  of  the  queftion  of  the  caufe  of  the 
tides,  which  puzzled  all  antiquity,  and  has  been  fhewn 
by  our  incomparable  philofopber  to  be  the  efiedl  of  the 
^'  a  niutu4 
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mutual  graviutioA  of  the  earth  and  moon  ;  it  is  very 
eafily  conceivable^  tba^  a  nearer  approach  of  the  mooa 
toward  our  earthy  by  a  third  part  of  her  whole  diftance^ 
ivould  caufe  an  enonnoufly  high  tide.  If  therefore  we 
fuppofe  the  mooo^  or  any  other  celeftial  body,  to  ap^ 
proach  very  near  to  the  earth,  the  effeiS:  itiuft  be  fuck 
a  tide,  as  would  rife  higher  than  the  higheft  lands,  aod^ 
rolling  round  the  globe,  would  wa^  down  all  terrefirial 
creatures  into  the  deep,  where  the^  n^uft  periih,  I^ 
ive  know  that  comets,  from  time  to  time,  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  heavens,  and  enter  into  the  plaootaty  re.* 
gions  ;  it  is  no  uanatural  fuppofition,  to  imagiM  that  a 
comet,  palling  near  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  deluge^ 
might  have  been  the  appointed  inftrument  of  the  Di- 
vine vengeance,  by  producing,  by  means  of  attra&ia<v 
a  difruption  of  the  outward  Chell  of  this  earth,  under 
^hich  it  is  probable  a  great  colledlion  of  waters  was 
^lodged;  which  being  by  attraAion  raifed  into  an  ex^* 
ceffive  tide,  muft  occalion  the  immerfion  and  deftrudioa 
of  alt  land  animals*  And  which  might  in  great  part 
be  afterwards  abforbed  into  vaft  empty  caverns  in  the 
earth,  which  might  by  the  fame  means  be  opened  for 
its  reception,  and  thus  the  prefent  dry  land  left.  The 
Scripture  account,  of  the  **  breaking  up  of  the  foun« 
''  tains  of  the  great  deep,'*  feems  to  countenance  this 
notion;  which  whoever  would  examine  thoroughly, 
may  read  Wbifton^s  Theory  of  the  Earth.  That  it  i^ 
made  very  probable  in  that  work,  that  a  comet  did  pafe 
near  the  annual  path  of  the  earth,  about  the  time  of  the 
general  deluge,  is  acknowledged  by  the  mod  judicious 
aftronomere.  Thar,  upon  every  theory,  the  account  of 
the  flood  is  attended  with  difficulties,  muft  likewile  be 
confefTed.  But  I  thipk  it  a  fatisfa^ftion^  that  upon  the 
fuppoGtion  of  its  being  brought  about  by  a  comet,  the 
poffibility  of  it  is  fairly  made  out,  and  even  a  fort  of 
analogy  to  the  common  dourfe  of  nature,  in  the  tidesg 
which  at  times  rife  to  fuch  heights  as  to  produce  partial 
deluges. 

However  the  flood  was  brought  about,  there  are  too 
many  vifible  and  unqueftionable  marks  of  a  general         3 
diliuption  of  theoutfide  of  this  ourplaoet,  inthe  hideous 
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mountains,  mifliapen  rocks,  hollow  vales,  and  other 
ruinous  appearances,  with  quantities  of  fea-fhells,  bones 
of  animals,  and  large  trees,  found  at  a  great  depth  in 
the  earth  ;  there  are,  I  fay,  too  many  marks  of  a  gene- 
ral concuilion  and  ruin  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth 
te  leave  any  room  to  doubt  that  it  has  undergone  fome 
very  great  and  univerfal  change ;  which  we  have  all 
the  reafon  in  the  world  to  conclude,  was  no  other  than 
that  of  the  general  deluge,  which,  as  it  is  defcribed  in 
Scripture,  feems  fit  to  have  produced  exadlly  the  effects 
we  obfcrve. 

It  is  true^  that  telefcopes  difcover,  on  the  face  of  the. 
inoon,  and  the  planet  Fenus,  irregularities  and  rough- 
nefles;  which  make  an  appearance  fomewhat  like  to 
thofe,  which  we  may  fuppofe  might  be  obferyed  from 
the  moon  upon  the  face  of  ^r  earth*  But  we  cannot 
be  certain,  that  thofe  inequalities  have  not  been  part  of 
the  original  make  of  thdfe  bodies ;  unlefs  we  could 
examine  them,  as  we  can  thofe  of  our  own  planet*  So 
that  what  we  obferve  of  this  fort  upon  thofe  bodies,  docs 
in  no  degree  affedl  what  has  been  faid  with  refpe£t  to 
the  probability  that  a  general  deluge  was  the  caufe  of 
the  vifibly  ruinous  ftate  of  our  earth ;  for  we  cannot  be 
iure,  that  the  inequalities  on  the  face  of  the  Moon  and 
l^enus  are  of  the  fame  ruinous  kind  with  thofe  of  our 
Avorld.  The  Moon,  efpecially^  diflfers  from  our  planet 
in  two  elTential  particulars.  For  it  is  certain  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  flic  has  neither  fea,  at  leaft  on  the  face 
which  is  always  towards  us,  nor  atmofphere  of  air.  Sq 
that  we  cannot  reafon  on  any  minute  circumftances 
from  one  to  the  othet ;  but  may  judge  of  what  we  find 
in  our  own  world,  the  ftate  of  which  feems  perfeftly  to  ' 
anfwer  to  what  might  have  been  expeded  to  be  pro- 
duced by  fuch  a  deluge  as  Mofes  defcribes* 

One  particular,  with  regard  to  the  flood,  is  too  re- 
markable to  be  omitted*  We  have  i  n  t  he  book  of  Genejis 
an  exad  account  of  the  meafufes  of  the  ark  in  cubits. 
In  the  time  of  Mojes^  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
world  was  fo  well  known,  or  natural  hiftory  carried 
fuch  a  length,  that  the  variety  of  different  fpecies  of 
terreftrial  animals  fhould  be  gueffed  at  to  any  nearnefs. 

H  h  So 
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So  that  it  was  to  be  expeded^  the  meafures  of  the  ark 
fhouid  be  taken  either  too  fmall  or  too  large,  if  the  cal-' 
culation  of  the  room  neceffarjr  for  lodging  feven  of  every 
clean  fpecies,  and  two  of  every  one  of  the  others,  had 
been  taken  according  to  mere  bnman  knowledge,  or 
conjeclmre.  Inftead  of  which,  it  is  found  by  calcula- 
tions made  in  our  times,  when  it  is,  by  means  of  our  ex- 
tend ve  commerce  over  the  world,  known,  how  many 
different  fpecies  of  terreiirkl  animals  there  are  in  all 
dilferent  climes  and  countries ;  that  the  meafures  we 
have  of  the  ark  would  liave  afforded  juft  fufficient  room 
for  all  the  creatures  to  be  (lowed  in  it^  and  one  year*s 
provifion.  No  human  fagacity  could,  in  thofe  early 
times,  in  which  there  was  &  little  intercourfe.  among 
the  inhabitants  of  different  countries,  have  gueffed  at 
the  true  number  of  different  fpecies  of  land  aniroaTs  in 
all  the  various  climates  of  the  world,  every  one  of  wbkh 
almoil  has  ks  peculiar  fetr  It  is  there&re  evident,  that 
the  fixe  and  capacity  of  the  ark  was  ordered  by  Divine 
appointment.  For  a  human  arcfaited  would  undoubt* 
edly  have  given  its  meafures  too  large  or  too  fmall. 

There  being  fomewhat  feemingly  difficult  in  the 
Scripture  account  of  thofe  degenerate  beings,  the  fallen 
angels,  it  maybe  proper  to  throw  together  a  few  thoughts 
on  that  head. 

Whether  the  angeKc  fpecies  were,  at  the  time  of 
their  fall,  in  a  firfl  ftage  of  trial,  fuch  as  that  in  which 
we  are  at  preJfent,  -  or  whether  they  had  gone  through 
their  firft  ftate  of  difcipline,  and  deviated  afterwards,  as 
it  feems  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of  finite  moral 
agents  to  fuppofe  them  in  any  ftate  out  of  all  danger, 
or  pofiibility  of  deviation  ;  whatever  particular  ftate,  I 
fay,  they  were  at  that  time  in,  the  poffibility  of  their 
degenerating  into  difobedienee  may  be  accounted*  for 
in  a  way  comprehenfibk  by  us ;  though  we  cannot  be 
fure,  that  we  have  the  true  and  full  account  of  that 
.whole  matter.  The  moft  probable  account  of  the 
tranigreftion  and  degeneracy  of  thofe  once  illuftrious 
beings,  may  be.  That  they  difallowed  of  the  juft  pre- 
tentions of  the  Meffiab  to  be  the  general  Governor  of 
their  whole  order  j  as  the  perverfe  Jews  afterwards  re- 
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jefted  him,  when  he  came   in  the   flefli.^    To  fuppofe 
that  the  angels,  now  fallen,   were  capable  of  refolutely 
and  deliberately  oppofing  themfulves  to  Omnipotence, 
or  raifing  rebellion  againft  God,  as  God,  is  ablurd.  Bat 
it  is  no  way  inconceivable,    that  th  y  might  at  firft 
queilion  the  MefftaVs  pretenfions  to  authority  over  them.; 
which  might,  for  any  thing  we  know,   be  difputable, 
as  his  million  appeared  to   Tome  even  of  the  fincere, 
though  not  fufficiently  confiderate,  Jeivs.     In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  we  can  eafily  enough  conceive  the  poffi- 
bility  of  their  being  mifled,  by  pride,  by  example,  and 
perfuafion  of  Satan,  the  leader  of  the  adverfe  party, 
who  probably  himfelf  had  afpired  to  a  fuperiority  oyer 
his  fellow-tbeings,  and  could  not  brook  a  rival.     As  to 
the  difficulty  of  fuppofing  a  fet  of  beings,  of  fuch  fupe- 
rior  wifdom  as  we  commonly  fuppofe  they  poflcfled, 
capable  of  error  ;  Scripture  itfelf  exprefsly  affirms,  that 
the  angels  are  chargeable  with  folly,     Belides,  we  pro- 
nounce rafhly,  when  we  pretend  to  aflert,  that   the 
angels  were  at  the  time  of  their  fall  greatly  fuperior  to 
the  moll  knowing  of  our  Ijpecies.     We  find  indeed  thofe 
who  kept  their  integrity,  fpoke  of  in  Scripture  as  raifed 
to  very  high  degrees  of  elevation.     But  nothing  can 
from  thence  be  argued  with  refpeft  to  thofe  who  fell 
many  ages  before,  when  perhaps  they  might  not  be  rifen 
to  any  fuch  degree  of  per/eftion  as  the  good  part  of  that 
fpecies  now  enjoy,   which  may  be  the  reward  of  their 
virtue  and  fidelity.     Befides,  fuppofing  thofe  beings  to 
have  fallen  from  a  ftate  of  happinefs,  to  which  they 
were  raifed  in  confequence  of  their  having  with  fuccefe 
paft  through  one  ftage  of  t:-ial  or  difcipline,   we  know 
^ot   whether  one  ftage  of  difcipline  was  all  that  was 
allotted  them.     We  know  not  but  they  were  to  pafs 
through  two,  or  more,  as  one  properly  fpeaking  feems 
appointed  for  us,  though,  as  obferved  before,  no  ftate  of 
freedom  can  be  wholly  fecurc  from  all  poffibility  of 
deviation,  but  only  more  and  more  fo,  according  to  the 
increafing  experience,  longer  habitude,  and  greater  wif- 
dom of  moral  agents.     We  know  not,  but  the  angelic 
fpecies  were  raifed  to  the  happinefs,   from  which  they 
fell,  in  confequepce  of  their  going  through  a  more 
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advantageous  and  eaiy  firft  ftage  of  probation^  than 
what  is  appointed  us  ;  and  that,  to  balance  that  advan-> 
tage,  the  bappinefs  they  were  raifed  to  was  more  preca- 
rious than  that  which  is  deflijied  for  thofe  of  our  fpecies^ 
who  {ball  acquit  themfelves  with  hoaouT  of  a  more  dif- 
ticult  one.  This  feems  no  more  than  equitable,  and 
natural,  that  the  confequence  of  an  eaiier  ftate  of  trial 
paiTed  through  with  fuccefs  fliould  be  a  lower  degree, 
and  more  precarious  kind^  of  happinefs^;  and  of  a  more 
difficult  one,  a  higher  and  more  certain  kind  of  bappi- 
nefs. And  beiides,  it  is  very  probably  the  nature  of 
all  moral  agents  to  value  moft,  and  be  moft  afraid  of 
lofing,  what  has  cod  them  the  greateft  pains  to  attain, 
and  what  only  a  few  have  attained.  However  it  be^ 
there  is  plainly  no  abfurdity  in  the  Scripture  account 
of  the  fall  of  a  certain  number  of  beings^  of  a  rank 
prior  in'e&iftence,  andfuperior  in  dignity,  to  ours  ^  nor 
of  their  being  driven,  by  a  total  defpaic  of  recovery  to 
the  Divine  favour,  to  a  confirmed  habit  of  perfeverance 
jn  vice,  and  oppofitron  to  all  good ;;  which,  increafing, 
muft  increafe  their  punilhmem,  and  multiply  their  dam- 
nation. That  thofe  defperate  beingi,  who  know  them* 
felves  to  be  fealed  to  de{tru6lion,  fhould,  as  far  as  per- 
mitted, e&ercife  an  implacable  envy  and  hatred  againft 
our  fpecies,  of  whom  they  forfee  that  fome  part  will 
rife  to  that  happinefs,  frbm  which  they  are  irrecovera* 
biy  fallen,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  A  Nero^  a  Duke 
(TAlva^  a  bloody  father  inquiiitor^;  are  not  cbefe  dae- 
mons ?  If  we  have  fuch  diabolical  beings  in  our  own 
fpecies,  wha  have  had  fp  fliort  a  time  to  improve  in 
wickednefs,  and  are  (till  under  a  diipenfation  of  hea- 
venly grace  ;  why  (hould  we  wonder  at  any  accounts 
we  have  in  Scripture  of  the  confirmed  wickednefs  of 
fpirits  abandoned  to  defpair,  and  who  have  had  many 
thoufands  of  years  to  improve  and  harden  tbemfelves  in 
vice  ? 

Some  have  made  a  difficulty  of  the  incarnation  of  difrr^  $ 
as  if  there  were  in  that  dodrine  fomewbat  peculiarly 
hard  to  admit,  or  next  to  abfurd.  But  in  fuch  cafes, 
where  nothing  is  required  to  be  granted^  but  .what  is 
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analogous  to  the  courfe  of  nature ;  it  does  not  feem  rea- 
ibnable  to  faefitate  at  anj  fuppofed  difficulty,  which,  if 
Temoved,  would  leave  another  confefledly  as  hard  to 
furmouRt.  How  a  fpiritual  being,  of  any  rank  what- 
«ver»  comes  to  be  immured  in  a  material  vehicle,  is  to 
•us  wholly  inconceivable.  The  incarnation  of  a  human 
foul  is  a  myftery  utterly  inexplicable  by  human  faga^ 
city.  Nor  is  it  at  all  more  incomprehenfible,  how  an 
angel,  or  archangel,  (hould  animate  a  body,  than  hpw 
a  human  mind  ffaould.  The  difficulty  does  not  arife 
from  the  rank,  or  dignity,  of  the  fpiriltial  being;  but 
from  the  nature  of  fpirits  in  general  *,  whofe  power  of 
animating  and  aAuating  a  material  vehicle,  and  the 
nexuSf  which  forms  the  union  between  two  natures  fa 
different,  are  to  us  wholly  inconceivable. 

*  And  as  to  the  objeftion.  Of  its  being  improbable, 
that  a  being  of  fuch  dignity,  as  that  of  the  MeJJiaby 
ihould  condefcend  to  aifume,  for  a  time,  the  loweit  fla- 
lion  of  rational  nature ;  it  will  prefcntly  vanifo,  on  con- 
£dering  the  importance  of  the  purpofe,  for  which  he  did 
io.  If  dr  if,  in  confequence  of  this  amaxing  condefcen^ 
fion,  there  ihould.  in  a  confiftence  with  the  Divine  rcdi^ 
tude,  and  eftablifhed  order  of  the  moral  world,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  creature,  Oiany  thoufands,  perhaps  mil- 
lions, of  our  fpecies,  be  raifed  hereafter  by  degrees  to 
fuch  greatnefs  and  goodnefs,  that  the  prefent  ftation  of 
the  archangel  Gabriel  will  be  regarded  by  them  as  an 
inferior  one  (which  will  certainly  one  day  be  the  cafe) 
who  can  think  any  apparatus,  to  gain  fuch  an  end,  top 
coftly,  or  operofe?  Whoever  duly  confidcrs  the  ftu- 
pendous  excellence  of  a  nature,  which,  however  mean 
iind  low  at  prefent,  is  yet  formed  capable  of  an  endlefe 
progreffion  in  every  noble  quality  j  will  not  think  any 
<:ontrivance  ill  beftowed,  or  any  condefcenfion  too  low, 
to  gain  the  moral  improvement  of  fuch  a  fpecies.  Add, 
that  condefcenfion  on  a  proper  occafion,  and  for  fome  , 
important  end,  is  fuitable  to  a  fuperior  nature  ;  and  pe- 
culiarly agreeable  to  every  great  mind.  And  let  the 
ponfideration  of  the  high  exaltations  of  the  Mejfiabj  in 
•confequcnce  of  his  gracious  interpoiition  for  the  re^ 
covery  of  a  ruined  ipecies,  be  taken  in.    Add  likewife 
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the  Divine  pleafure  of  exerting  a  benevolence  fo  exten- 
five,  that  an  eternity  will  be  employed  by  arace  of  be- 
ings, delivered  by  it  from  utter  deftrucljonj  in  celebrat- 
ing its  praifes,  and  exprelfing  that  gratitude,  which 
every  fucceeding  period  of  their  happy  exiftence  will . 
heighten,  every  new  enjoyment  will  inflame  with  ever- 
growing raptures. 

To  pretend  to  difpute  whether,  it  was  poffible  for 
mankind  to  be  reftored  by  any  other  means  than  thofe 
which  Infinite  Wildom  has  chofen,  is  both  prtfump- 
tuous  and  ufelefs.  It  is  our  wifdom  to  confider  what 
we  have  to  do,  as  the  moral  conflitution  of  things  is  ; 
not  to  amufe  purfelves  with  vain  fpeculations  upon  what 
could  do  us  no  fervice  to  know,  and  what  it  is  impoC- 
fible  we  fhould  by  our  own  fagacity  ever  difcover.  In 
general,  it  is  evident,  that  the  repentance  and  refor- 
mation of  offenders  was  not  of  itfelf,  without  fonie  ad- 
ditional apparatus,  fufficient,  confidently  with  the  Di- 
vine fcheme,  to  reftore  a  guilty  order  of  beings  to  a  ca- 
pacity of  being  received  to  pardon.  For  Divine  wif- 
dom never  ufes  a  more  operofe  method  of  proceeding, 
when  one  lefs  fo  will  anfwer  the  end. 

Whether  we  (hall  at  all,  in  the  prefent  ftate,  be  able  to 
determine  wherein  the  principal  propriety  or  neceffity  of 
the  death  of  Cibrj// confided,  and  how  it  came  to  be  effica- 
cious for  our  reft  oration  to  the  Divine  favour,  is  greatly 
to  be  queftioned  ;  as  Scripture  has  only  declared  to  us 
the  fad:,  that  it  is  chiefly  by  his  laying  down  his  life 
for  mankind,  Which  w^as  the  great  end  of  his  coming 
into  the  world,  that  we  are  to  be  received  to  pardon  and 
mercy;  but  has  given  us  no  precife  account  of  the  modus 
of  the  operation  of  his  death  for  that  purpofe,  nor  how 
the  ends  of  the  Divine  government  were  anfwered  by 
it*  In  general,  may  it  be  faid.  That  the  confideration 
of  fo  important  a  fcheme  found  neceflary  for  reftoring 
an  offending  order  of  beings,  is  likely  to  ftrike  all  ra- 
tional minds,  who  may  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
it,  with  a  very  awful  fenfe  of  the  fatal  evil  of  vice, 
which  made  it  neceflary.  And  as  they  rouft  fee  the 
difficulty  of  finding  fuch  a  mediator  for  themfelves,  in 
cafe  of  their  oflfending,  they  may  thereby  be  the  more 
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eflFedually  deterred  frOin  difobedience.  It  may  iraprcfs 
them  with  high  notions  of  the  Divine  purity,  and  aver- 
fion  to  evil,  which  made  the  reftoration  of  offenders  a 
work  fo  difficult  and  expenfive.  And  we  know  not  how 
wide  each  particular  in  the  moral  fcheme  of  the  Divine 
government  may  extend,.  We  are  told  in  Scripture, 
that  the  angels  deiire  to  look  into  the  myftery  of  our 
ialvation  :  That  fome  of  them  have  aAually  fallen  from 
their  obedience  is  doubted  by  none  who  admit  revela- 
tion :  That  there  is  any  ftate  of  finite  virtue  and  hap- 
pinefs  fo  fecure,  as  that  it  is  impolfibleto  fall  from  it; 
or  that  created  beings  can,  confidently  with  freedom, 
be  raifed  to  any  fuch  ftate  as  to  defy  weaknefs  and  er- 
ror, and  to  be  above  all  advantage  from  inftrudion  by 
precept  or  example,  is  by  no  means  to  be  affirmed. 
And  if  there  be  no  reafon  to  doubt,  but  in  all  ftates  free 
agents  are  fallible  (though  more  and  more  fecure  of 
continuing  in  their  obedience^  as  more  perfed)  fince 
according  to  Scripture  even  the  angels  are  chargeable 
with  folly  ;  it  may  then  be  put  as  a  conjedure,  whether 
the  fcheme  of  the  reftoration  of  mankind  may  not  have 
inamenfely  extenfive  and  valuable  effeds  upon  various 
orders  of  moral  agents  throughout  the  univerfe  for  pre- 
ferving  them  in  their  obedience^  This  effedt  the  con- 
iideration  of  it  ought  to  haye  efpecially,  above  all,  on  us, 
who  are  moft  nearly  interefted  in  it;  and  we  ought  not 
to  hope  to  efcape,  if  we  negleft  fo  great  falvation  ;  and 
ought  therefore,  if  we  name  the  name  of  Cbrijij  to  re- 
folve  to  depart  from  iniquity.  It  is  alfo  to  be  expeftcd, 
that  the  confideration  of  what  our  everlafting  happinefs 
coft,  ftiould  immenfely  enhance  the  value  of  it  to 
thofe  of  our  fpecies  who  fhall  hereafter  be  found  fit  for 
it ;  efpecially  with  the  additional  confideration  of  the 
hideous  ruin  we  (hall  haveefcaped,  which  is  fuch  as  to 
render  it  neceffary  for  the  Son  of  God  to  leave  for  a 
feafon  his  eternal  glo^y,  to  defcend  to  our  lower 
world,  and  give  himfelf  to  death,  to  deliver  as  many 
of  us  as  would  from  it.  That  our  Saviour  died  a 
witnefs  to  the  truth  of  his  own  million  and  doc- 
trine, as  well  as  a  facrifice  for  the  fins  of  mankind,  is 
certain.    But  it  is  evident,  that  bis  death  was  very  dif- 
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ferent,  both  in  inteDUon  aod  confequ^nces,  from  tbofe 
of  the  martyrs.  That  hi^  death  was  alfo  a  glorious  ip- 
ftance  of  obedieoce,  and  a  noble  example  for  our  imi- 
tation, and  that  of  all  rational  agents,  is  alfo  to  be  taken 
in,  and  heightens  the  grandeur  of  the  fcheme*  '  A  con* 
fequence  from  the  obedience  and  death  of  Cbfi^,  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  and  hinted  above,  is  bis  being 
"  highly  exalted,  and  receiving  a  name  above  every 
"  name  in  heaven  and  earth,  to  tbe  glory  of  God  the 
"  Father.''  Qf  which  likewife  we  can  fee  the  propriety 
and  juftice.  And  Scripture  alfo  countenances  the  opi- 
nion. That  the  high  exaltation  of  fuch  a  number  of 
mankind,  as  {ball  be  found  capable  of  it,  is  given  bim 
as  a  reward  for  his  fuSerings. 

However,  none  of  thefe  confiderations,  nor  all  of 
them  together,  come  up  (o  the  point  in  queftion,  viz. 
What  connexion  in  the  nature  of  things  there  is  be- 
tween the  death  of  Cbrifi^  and  the  falvation  of  mankind. 
This  will  probably  be  a  defideratum  as  long  as  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  lafts. 

To  exped  that  we  fiioiild  be  informed  of  the  Diving 
oeconomy  with  the  fame  diftinftnefs  as  of  oxa^x  own  duty, 
would  be  a  piece  of  arrogance  above  ordinary.  It  i^ 
by  experience  we  a^e  inftrudled  in  temporals,  as  well 
as  fpirituals ;  and  we  proceed  according  to  it,  and  are 
fuccefsful  in  the  affairs  of  life,  while  we  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  means  by  which  the  Divine  Wifdom  ads 
in  the  natural  world,  and  ought  in  all  reafon  to  exped 
to  know  ilill  lefs  of  bis  fchen^e  in  a  fupernatural  inter- 
polition ;  as  the  plan  of  our  redemption  may  be  called. 
Pid  we  know,  which  probably  it  is  not  proper  we 
iliould,  niore  of  the  foui^dations  and  connedions  of  the 
various  paints  of  that  fublime  fcheme,  we  (hould  then 
know  nothing  ufefi(l  to  us  but  our  duty.  That  we 
know  now  ;  and  with  fuch  clearnefs,  as  will  render  us 
T^hoUy  inexcufable,  if  we  be  not  found  in  the  full  an4 
faithful  performance  of  it. 

The  dodrine  of  the  future  refurredion  of  tbe  body 
may,  as  properly  as  any  one,  be  faid  to  be  peculiar  to 
revelation.  For  there  is  no  reafon  to  think,  that  even 
the  more  civilized  heathen  nations  had  generally  any 
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notion  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  the  enlightened 
jitbemans,  in  the  apoftolic  times,  ftartled  at  it,  as  alto* 
gether  new  to  them.  But,  to  ufe  the  words  of  the 
great  apoftle  of  the  Gentiles  to  his  hearers,  "  Why  (hould 
^  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  that  God  (hould 
*.'  raife  the  dead  ?'^  To  give  life  and  being  at  firft  to 
what  was  once  nothing,  is  certainly  at  leaft  as  difficult 
as  to  reftore  a  bodily  vehicle  from  a  ftate  of  corruption, 
and  to  re-unite  to  it  the  mind,  which  bad  ftill  preferved 
its  exiftence  during  the  ftate  of  feparation.  And  the 
fame  Omnipotence,  which  was  equal  to  the  former,  may 
be  fairly  concluded  equal  to  the  latter.  The  precifc 
modus,  in  which  this  re^union  of  the  material  and  fpi-r 
ritual  parts  of  the  human  nature  at  the  refurredlion 
wilt  be  executed,  is  to  us,  as  well  as  innumerable 
other  effefts  of  the  Divine  power,  wholly  unknown. 
The  following  hypothefis,  or  conjedlure,  (the  author 
of  which  I  cannot  recoUcdl)  has  been  thought  ingeni- 
ous. That  there  may  be  originally  difpofed,  in  the 
ft ru6ture  of  the  human  frame,  a  fyftem  oi  Jiaminay  ia 
miniature,  of  the  future  aerial  or  aetherial  refurredion- 
body,  fo  enveloped  or  wrapt  up,  as  to  continue  incor-* 
ruptible,  till  the  confummation  of  all  things ;  at  which 
time,  by  a  pre-eftabli(hed  law  of  Nature,  it  may  unfold 
itfelf  in  a  manner  analogous  to  conception  or  vegetation^ 
and  the  foul  being  re-united  to  it,  the  perfect  man  may 
again  appear,  renewed  in  his  nature  and  ftate,  and  yet 
in  general  the  fame  compound  being  he  is  at  prefent, 
confifting  of  foul  and  body,  or,  perhaps  more  properly, 
of  body,  foul,  and  fpirit.  The  apoftle  PauPs  compar 
rifon  of  the  death  and  burial  of  the  body  to  the  fo  wing  of 
a  grain  of  wheat ;  and  the  refurredlion  of  the  future  body 
to  this  fpringing  up  of  the  ftalk,  which  we  know  to  be 
nothing  elfe  than  the  unfolding  of  the  minute  Jiamina 
originally  difpofed  in  the  grain  fown,  gives  counte- 
nance  to  this.conjedure,  and  probably  furniftied  the  firft 
hint  of  it.  It  is  not  my  purpofe  to  eftablifh  any  ono 
hypothelis  whatever.  The  only  end  anfwered  by  men- 
tioning a  conje6ture  for  folving  this  difficulty,  if  it  be 
k  difficulty,  is  to  fhew  the  dodrine  of  a  future  refur« 

ri&MU  to  be  conceivable^  without  any  abfurdity.    It 
muft 
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muft  even  be  owned,  that  the  fcheme  of  a  rcftoration, 
or  renovation,  of  the  whole  human  nature  h  incom- 
parably more  beautiful  and  regular,  and  coDfequentl7 
more  likely  to  be  the  true  one,  than^hat  received  by  the 
heathen  world,  which  fuppofed  the  total  lo&  or  deftruc- 
tion  of  one  eilential  part  of  the  nature,  I  mean  the  body^ 
and  made  the  future  man  a  quite  different  being,  an 
unbodied  fpirit,  inftead  of  an  embodied  one.  Whereas 
the  Chriftian  fcheme  represents  the  djiflblution  and  fe- 
paration  of  the  body  for  a  time  as  the  effe<^  and  puniOi- 
ment  of  vice,  and  its  refloration  ^s  the  effed  of  the  kind 
interpbfition  of  our  glorious  Deliverer ;  by  which  means 
the  whole  exiftence  of  the  human  fpecies  (I  mean,  that 
part  of  them  which  (hall  be  found  fit  for  life  and  im- 
mortality) appears  uniform,  and  of  a  piece ;  and  after 
the  conclufion  of  the  feparate  ftate,  goes  on  as  before, 
only  with  the  advantage  of  being  incomparably  more 
perfed,  though  ftill  the  fame  in  kind. 

The  views  held  forth  in  Scripture  of  the  future  re- 
iloration,  gloiy,  and  happinefs  of  the  peculiar  people  of 
God  ;  of  the  univerfal  eftabliihment  of  the  mod  pure 
and  perfedl  of  religions;  of  the  millennium^  or  paradife  rc- 
fiored,  with  the  general  prevalency  of  virtue  and  good- 
nefs ;  by  which  means  a  very  great  proportion  of  thofe, 
who  .(hall  live  in  that  period,  will  come  to  happinefs; 
all  thefe  views  are  fublime,  worthy  of  the  Divine  reve- 
lation which  exhibits  them^  and  fuitable  to  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  moral  oeconomy.  But,  as  the  future  parts  of 
prophecy  are,  and  ought  to  be,  difficult  to  under(tand 
in  all  their  minute  particulars,  as  is  evident  from  the 
diverfity  of  opinions  given  by  the  commentators  on  thofcj 
parts  of  holy  writ;  while;  they  generally  kgtce,  thatthq 
above-mentioned  particulars  are  in  Scripture  held  forth 
as  to  be  hereafter  accomplilhed ;  as  this,  I  fay,  is  the 
cafe,  it  may  not  be  neceffary  that  I  attempt  to  fix  any 
one  particular  fcheme  of  the  completion  of  thofe  paru 
of  prophecy. 

The  dodrine  of  a  future  general  judgment  of  tlMt 
whole  human  race  by  the  fame  Divine  Per(bn,  who^ 
by  the  power  of  the  Father,  made  the  world,  and  who 
redeemed  it.  is  held  forth  in  Scripture  in  a  manner  ^^"^ 

able 
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able  to  the  pomp  with  which  fo  awful  a  fcene  may  be 
expected  to  be  tranfaded.  That  the  whole  Divine 
ceconomy,  with  relpe<^  to  this  world,  flioujd  conclude 
with  a  general  inquiry  into,  and  public  declaration  of^ 
the  charadler,  and  fo  much  o?  the  pad  condud,  as  may 
be  neceffary,  of  every  individual  of  the  fpecies ;  and  . 
that,  in  coofequence  of  the  different  behaviour  of  each^ 
during  the  ilate  of  difcipiine  and  probation,  their  fu**- 
ture  exiftence  Qiould  be  happy  or  miferable ;  that  every 
individual  fl:)ould  be  difpofed  of  according  to  what  he 
has  made  himfelf  fit  for  ;  all  this  the  perfed  reditude 
of  the  Divine  nature  indifpenfably  requires.  And  with- 
out this  conclufion  of  the  whole  oeconomy,  the  moral 
government  of  the  world  muft  be  imperfed ;  or  rather, 
without  it,  the  very  idea  of  moral  government  is  ab- 
furd  That  the  decifion  of  the  future  ftate  of  men  will 
turn  chiefly  upon  their  general  prevailing  charafters; 
the  habits  they  have  acquired ;  the  difpofitions  they 
Jiave  cultivated  *,  their  attachment  to  virtue  and  obe- 
dience, or  to  irregularity  and  vice,  feems  probable  both 
from  Scripture  and  reafon.  So  that,  as  on  one  hand  a 
jfew  errors,  if  not  perfifted  in,  but  repented  of  and  re- 
formed, beting  con^flent  with  a  prevailing  good  charac- 
ter, may  be  overlooked ;  fo,  on  the  other,  a  thoufand 
a<^s  of  charity  or  virtue  of  any  kind,  if  done  fr^om  indi- 
refl:  views,  or  by  perfons  of  hypocritical  or  bad  hearts, 
will  gain  no  favour  from  the  general  Judge.  Of  what 
confequence  is  it  then  that  we  be  fure  of  our  own  inte- 
grity! And  how  dreadful  may  the  efteds  prove  of  go- 
ing out  of  the  prefent  ilate  of  difcipiine,  with  one  v>- 
cious  habit  uncorredcd,  or  with  a  temper  of  mind  de- 
fective in  refpedt  of  one  virtue! 

Whether  all  the  more  fecret  errors  of  peribns  of  good 
charaders,  of  which  they  have  fincerely  repented,  which 
they  have  for  years  lamented  with  floods  of  undiflem- 
bled  tears,  and  which  they  have  thoroughly  reformed, 
will  be  difplayed  to  the  full  view  of  men  and  angels, 
feems  a  queftionable  point :  For  it  does  not  to  reafon 
appear  abfolutely  neceflTary :  It  being  eafily  enough 
conceivable,  that  the  charader  of  a  perfon  may  be  de- 
terminable by  Divine  Wifdoo),  and  capable  of  being 
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fet  forth  to  the  general  vieur  in  a  manner  fufficiently  fa- 
tisfadlory,  without  fo  minute  an  examination.  And  if 
foy  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  fincere  penitent  will 
be  put  to  no  needlefs  paiQ.  And  if  there  is  a  pain  more 
cruel  than  another,  it  is  for  a  generous  mind  to  be  e&« 
pofed  to  public  fliame.  Befides  what  reafon  may  fug-* 
geft  on  this  head,  the  numerous  expreiiions  of  Scrip- 
ture, of  '^  blotting  out  the  (ins  of  penitents  from  the 
*'  books  of  remembrance ;  of  hiding,  covering,  and  for- 
**  getting  them,"  and  the  like,  feero  to  favour  the  opi- 
nion,  that  the  character  and  cpndud  of  penitents  will 
be  only  fo  far  difplayed,  as  to  (hew  jthem  to  be  fit  ob« 
jedls  of  the  Divine  Mercy. 

SECT.    IV. 

Conjiderations  on  tbe  Credibility  of  Scripture. 

IT  is  not  only  to  the  ftudious  and  learned,  that  tbt 
proofs  of  Revelation  lie  level.  All  men,  who  will 
apply  their  faculties  with  the  fame  diligence  and  attention 
which  they  every  day  beftow  upon  the  common  affairs^ 
and  even  the  amufements,  of  life,  may  be  rationally  con- 
vinced, that  they  are  under  Divine  Government,  and 
muft  feel,  that  they  are  accountable  creatures;  upon 
which  fundamental  principles  the  whole  fcheme  of  Re- 
velation being  conftruded,  they  may  ealily  bring  them* 
felves  to  fee  the  force  of  the  evidence  ariiing  from  mira- 
cles and  the  completion  of  prophecy,  particularly  thofe 
relating  to  the  Jewi/h  people ;  which,  in  conjundtion 
with  the  charader  of  Mofes  and  the  Prophets,  of  Cbrijij 
and  bis  Apoftles ;  a  due  attention  to  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  contained  in 
Scripture ;  and  the  confideration  of  the  eilablifliment 
of  Chriftianity,  fo  wholly  unaccountable  upon  any  other 
footing,  than  its  being  from  God ;  may  give  full  and  well- 
grounded  fatisfadion  to  any  confiderate  perfon,  that  all 
the  objections  o/  the  oppofers  of  Revealed  Religion  can 
never  amount  to  fuch  a  degree  of  weight  in  the  whole, 
es  to  over-balance  the  pofitive  proof  for  it,  or  yield  a 
fufficient  proof  that  the  whole  is  a  forgery* 
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At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  to  be  qoali* 
fied  for  examining  in  a  proper  manner  all  the  various 
arguments  in  favour  of  Revelation^  requires  a  very  ex- 
teniive  knowledge  in  various  ways,  as  in  philological 
and  critical  learning,  hiftory,  and  philofophy,  natural 
and  moral.  Which  (hews  in  a  very  ftrange  light  the 
prefumption  of  many  men  of  (uperficial  and  narrow  im« 
provements,  who  pretend  to  oppofe  religion,  and  raflily 
enter  into  a  difpote  for  which  they  are  (o  ill  furni(hed» 

For  it  is  the  unfair  and  fallacious  proceeding  of  many 
difingenuous  oppofers  of  Revealed  Religion,  to  detach 
fome  lingle  branch  of  proof,,  or  fome  doubtful  argument, 
and  by  cavilling  at  that,  endeavour  to  overturn  the 
whole  evidence  for  Revelation.  But  whoever  will  con* 
fider  the  fubjedt  with  candour,  will  fee,  that  it  is  of  fuch 
an  extenfive  nature,  comprehends  fo  many  different 
views^  and  is  eftabli(hed  upon  fuch  a  variety  of  argu-* 
ments,  drawn  from  different  parts  of  knowledge,  that 
the  true  ftate,  and  full  refuk,  of  the  evidence,  upon  the 
whole,  cannot,  by  the  nature  of  the  things  be  redticed  to 
one  point;  and  confequently^  that  taking  any  one  narrow 
view  of  it,  and  judging  from  that,  is  the  way  to  deceive 
ourfelves  and  others.  It  is  indeed  as  if  a  man  were 
rafhly  to  pronounce,  that  the  earth  is  (^  no  regular 
figure  whatever,  merely  from  obferving  the  irregularity 
of  the  Alps^  and  other  ranges  of  mountains,  which  fill 
the  eye  of  the  traveller,  while  the  whole  globe  is  too 
large,  and  too  near,  for  the  human  fight  to  comprehend 
its  general  figure.  7et  the  very  firft- principles  of  geo-- 
graphy  (hew,  that  the  protuberance  of  the  higheft  moun- 
tain of  the  world,  being  but  three  miles  perpendicular, 
is  no  greater  irregularity  upon  a  globe,  eight  thoufand 
miles  in  diameter,  than  the  little  roughnelTes  upon  an 
orange  are  derogations  from  the  general  roundnefs  of  its 
figure ;  as  a  mite,  or  other  very  fmall  infed,  might  be 
fuppofed  to  imagine  them. 

To  con(ider  any  complex  fubjeft  in  a  partial  manner, 
excluiive  of  any  material  part,  and  without  taking  ia 
the  whole  of  it,  is  not  confidertng  it  as  it  is ;  and  fub« 
jeds  will  not  be  underftood  otherwife  than  as  they  are. 
Men  of  narrow,  minds  may  run  tbemfelves,  and  deflgn- 
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ing  men  others,  into  endlefs  labyrinths,  and  inextrica- 
ble errors :  but  Truth  ftands  upon  its  own  eternal  and 
immoveable  bafis  ;  and  Wifdom  will  in  the  end  be  jufti- 
fied  of-her  children. 

The  whole  evidence  of  Revelation  is  not  prophecy 
alone,  nor  miracles  alone,  nor  the  fublimity  of  its 
dodrines  alone,  nor  the  purity  of  its  precepts- alone,  nor 
the  charafters  of  Mofes  and  the  Prophets,  CArj/?,  and  his 
Apoftles  alone,  nor  the  internal  charadler  of  fimplicity 
in  the  writings  of  Scripture  alone  ;  nor  any  one  of  the 
other  branches  of  proof  alone ;  but  the  joint  coincidence 
and  accumulated  effecS  of  therii  all  concentred.  Now, 
be  who  can  bring  himfelf  to  belief  ferioufly,  that  fuch  a 
number  of  amazing  coincidences,  fuch  a  variety  of  evi- 
dence, prefumptive  and  pofitive,  circumftantial  and 
efiential,  collateral  and  dire<5t,  internal  and  external^ 
fhould  by  the  Divine  Providence  be  fufFered  to  concur, 
to  theeffedual  and  remedilefs  deception  of  the  moft  in- 
quifitive,  judiciou$,and  ingenuous  part  of  mankind,  mufi 
have  ftrange  notions  of  the  Divine  cEconomy  in  the 
moral  world.  And  he,  who,  in  fpite  of  the  fiiper-abun- 
dant  and  accumulated  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Reve- 
lation, will  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  milled  into  oppolitioo 
againft  it,  merely  on  the  account  of  fome  fingle  circum- 
^^^initial  difficulty,  mufl  have  no  head  for  judging  compli^ 
cated  evidence  ;  which  yet  every  man  has  occafioh  to 
weigh,  and  to  a6l  upon  almoft  every  day  of  his  life. 
And  he,  who,  from  indireft  views  of  any  kind,  labours 
to  miflead  mankind  into  oppolition  againft  what  would 
be  infinitely  to  their  advantage  to  receive,  is  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  truth,  and  of  mankind. 

If  the  facred  hiftory  of  Scripture  has  not  the  inter- 
nal marks  of  truth,  there  is  no  reafon  to  give  credit  to 
any  hiftory  in  the  world.  And  to  queftion  the  veracity 
of  ancient  hiftory  in  the  grofs,  would  be  (to  mention 
no  other  abfurd  confequences)  doubting  whether  there 
were  any  men  of  integrity  in  the  world,  till  thefe  four 
or  five  centuries  laft  paft.  The  remarkable  coincidence 
betwixt  facred  and  profane  hiftory  fti'ews  the  genuine- 
Bcfs  of  the  former ;  and  it^  delivering  grave  and  credi- 
ble accounts  of  things,  while  many  of  the  ancient  wri- 
ter* 
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ters  atoufe  us  with  fables  evidently  drawn  from  ira- 
perfcft  accounts  of  the  facred  ftory,  plainly  difcover 
Scripture  to  liave  been  the  original  from  which  the 
other  is  an  imperfect  copy.  Of  the  foundation  and 
meafure  of  certainty  attainable  by  teftimony,  I  have 
treated  elfewhere  *. 

The  fragments  of  ancient  Pbotnician  hiflorians  pre* 
ferved  by  Eufebius  ;  with  what  we  have  of  7iem^  the 
Egyptian  writers,  whofe  opinions  and  accounts  of  things 
are  preferved  by  Diogenes^  Latrtius^  Diodorus  Siculus^ 
and  others ;  the  fragments  we  have  afcribed  to  Linus^ 
Orpheus^  Epicbarmus ;  The  remains  of  Sancboniatbon^ 
Berofus^  Manelbo,  Pbilo  Bybliiis^  Eurjfus.  the  Pytbago^ 
rean,  Hipparcbus,  Amelius  the  J^latoni/l^  Heraclitus^ 
Tinueus^  Cbalcidicus  (who  writes  of  Mofes)^  Horner^ 
Hefiodj  Callijnacbus^  Arijtopbanesy  Plato,  CicerOj  Ovid^ 
ail  thefe-in  what  they  (ay  of  the  creation,  agree  in  the 
main  with  Mofes^s  account  of  it  Homer,  Hefiod,  Calii^ 
ntacbus,  Ari/iobuluSy  Tbeopbilus  of  Antwcb,  Lucian,  Dion 
Cqfius,  Suetoniusy  Jofepbus,  Pbilo,  TibuOus,  mention,  or 
allude  to,  the  univerfal  cuftom  of  refting  every  feventh 
day.  The  Egyptian  V9 ritevs,  PlatOj  Strabo,  Ovid,  Virgil^ 
and  others,  mention  the  ftate  of  innocence,  and  the  FalL 
Pbilo  Bybtius,  from  Sancboniatbom  and  Plutarcb,  fhew^ 
that  feveral  particulars  of  the  Fall  were  received  by  the 
mod  ancient  heathens.  Ferdinand  Mendefius  teftifies, 
that  many  particulars  relating  to  Adam,  Eve,  the  for* 
bidden  tree,  and  the  ferpent,  are  to  be  found  among  the 
natives  of  Peru,  and  the  Pbilippine  iflands.  And  the 
name  of  Adam  is  known  among  the  Indian  Bracbmans, 
which  word  has  been  by  fome  thought  to  have  been  a 
corruption  of  Abrabamans  j  and  it  has  been  thought  pro* 
bable  that  the  religion  of  Zoroajires  and  the  Magi  is 
derived  from  that  patriarch.  The  truth  of  Mofes^s  ac- 
count of  the  flood  is  attefted  by  Berofus,  Diodorus,  Varro^ 
Pliny,  Plutarcb,  Lucian,  Molo,  Nicolaus,  Dajnafcenus, 
and  others ;  fome  of  whom  mention  the  name  of  Noah^ 
the  ark,  and  the  dove.  Jofephu's  Acojla,  and  Antonio 
Herrera  affirm,  that  at  Cuba,  Mecboana,  Nicaragua,  and 
other  parts  of  America,   the  memory  of  the  flood,  and 
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the  ark,  are  preferved,  and  were  found;  with  feverai 
other  doftrines,  of  mere  revelation,  upon  the  firft  dif- 
coveries  of  tbofe  places  by  the  Europeans.  But  to  pro- 
€eedy  Berofus^  Maneibo,  Hefiod^  NicolauSf  Damafcenus^ 
and  others,  mention  the  age  of  the  firft  men  to  have 
been  alntoft  a  thoufand  years.  Plutarcb^  Maximus 
TjritiSy  Catullus^  and  others,  fpeak  of  an  intercourfe  be- 
tween Ood  and  men  in  ancient  times.  Forphyrj^  J^^^^ 
hlicbuSf  and  others,  fpeak  of  angels.  The  hiftory  of  the 
tower  of  Babei,  under  the  poetical  difgoife  of  the 
giants  to  fcale  heaven,  is  found  in  Horner^  Virgil^  Horace^ 
Ovid^Lucan^  and  the  Sibylline  Oracle  quoted  by  Jofepbus. 
JDiodorus  Sicultts,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  Pliny^  and  SoUnus^ 
mention  the  deftrudion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrab*  The 
biftory  of  Abraham  and  other  patriarchs,  agreeable  tof 
the  writings  of  Mofes^  is  found  in  Pbilo  BybUus  from 
Sancboniatbon,  and  in  BerofuSj  Hecatieus^  DaMafcenuSf 
Artapanus,  Eupolemus,  Demetrius,  and  Jujlin  from  7ro-^ 
gus  Pompeius,  who  alfo  gives  %/^^£r'i  hiftory  agreeable  to 
Scripture.  By  feverai  of  thefe  the  principal  afts  of  Mofes 
are  related.  Of  whom  mention  is  alfo  made  by  Mane^ 
tboy  l^macbuSj  Cbeeremon,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Longinus^ 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Tacitus.  Diodorus  fpeaks  of  the  dry- 
ing up  of  the  Red  Sea.  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Strdbp^ 
Pbilo  Byblius,  Ari/lopbanes,  Tacitus,  Horace,  and  yuve^ 
nal,  mention  the  ceremony  of  circumcifion.  Eufebius 
tells  us,  that  a  book  was  written  by  Eupolemus  on  ElijaVs 
Miracles.  The  Hiftory  of  Jonab  is  in  Lycopbron  and 
JEneas  Gazeeus.  Julian  the  apoftate  owns  that  there 
were  infpired  men  among  the  Jews.  Menander  men- 
tions the  great  drought  in  the  time  of  Elijah.  The 
biftories  of  David  and  Solomon  are  given  in  a  pretty 
full  manner  in  the  remains  of  the  Phoenician  Annals, 
and  Damafcenus^s  Hiftory,  in  Eupolemus,  and  JDim'x 
Pbcenician  Hiftory,  who  fpeaks  of  riddles,  or  hard  que- 
flions,  fent  betwixt  Solomon  and  Hiram  ;  of  which  alfo 
Menander  the  Ephejian  Hiftorian,  Alexander  Polybiftorf 
and  others,  give  aii  account.  Hazael,  King  of  Syria,  is 
mentioned  by  Jujtin.  Menander  the  Hiftorian  men- 
tions Salmanafar,  who  carried  the  Ifraelites,  or  ten 
tribes,  into  that  captivity^  from  which  they  are  not  yet  re- 
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iarned.  The  name  and  expeditions  of  Semtacberiby  King 
of  AJfftia,  are  fodnd  in  Berofus^s  Cbaldaics^  and  Herd-^ 
dotus^i  Hiftory,  which  laft  relates  the  deftrudion  of  his 
iraft  army  (2  Kinjs  xvii.)  with  a  mixture  of  fable^ 
Su0t^nius^   Tacitus^  Pliny  the  younger^  and  Numeniui 
teftify,  ttat  there  was  fuch  a  perfon  as  Jefus  Cbrt/li 
Hid  miracles  are  owned  by  Gflfui^  Julian  the  Apoftate^ 
and  the  Jewijb  writers,  who  oppofe  Chriftianity.     For^ 
pbyty,  though  an  enemy  to  the  Chriftian  Religion,  fays^ 
♦*  after  Cbri/l  was  worlhipped^  no  one  received  any  be^ 
**  nefit  from  the  gods*'*     Suetonius^  Tacitus^  Pliny^  Ju-^ 
Han  the  Apellate,  and  the  Jewijh  writers,  mention  his* 
being  put  to  death..    And  Tacitus  affirms,  that  many 
were  put  to  death  for  their  adherence  to  his  religion. 
A  very  panicuiar  and  favourable  account  of  the  cha^ 
ra6ter  and  behaviour  of  the  firft  Chriftians  is  given  by 
Pliny^  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan^  ftill  extanti 
Pblegony  in  his  Annals,  mentions  the  miracles  of  Sti 
Peter.     And  St.  Paul  is  celebrated  in  a  fragment  of 
Lofiginus  among  eminent  orators.     The  Hiftory  of  ouif 
Saviour's  fife,  deaths  refurredtion,  and  afcenfion,  was 
declared  by  the  Apoftles  in  the  face  of  his  enemies,  and 
in  the  very  country,  where  he  lived,  died>  and  rofe 
again.    They  wrote  their  accounts  in  Gteeky  which  was 
iiniVerfaily  underftood,  and  related  the  things,  as  they 
paflfed  a  very  few  years  before,  and  which  miift  have' 
been  frefti  in  every  body's  memory.  The  name  of  Jefui 
muft  have  beeiv  entered  in  the  public  tables,  or  regifters, 
at  his  birth.     To  which  accordingly  Juflin  Martyr  and 
Tertullian  appeal.    And  the  account  of  his  death  and  re- 
furretSion  muft,  according  to  the  cuftom,  when  any  thing 
remarkable  happened  in  any  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Em- 
pire, have  been  fent  to  the  Court  ofRome.  The  memory 
of  the  flattghter  of  the  innocents  is^  preferved  by  -^- 
gt^us^r  remark  on  Herod'' s  cruelty.      The  miraculous 
darknefi  at  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  (which  was  un- 
doubtedly fupematural ;   it  being  impoffible  that  the 
fun  (hould  be  eclipfed  by  the  moon  which  was  then  iti 
oppofition)  is  affirmed  by  Tertullian  to  have  been  uport 
record  in  his  time  in  the  public  regifters.     Our  Saviout 
is  feveral  times  mentioned  by  Jofepbus  j  though  not  in 
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fuch  a  manner  as  fo  extraordinary  a  charader  defervedi 
!bui  noiaing  lb  more  common  than  fuch  unexpeded 
i>egle6ls  in  hiftorians.  Befides,  it  is  probable  that 
Jofepbus  might  be  under  fome  conftraint  in  touching 
on  the  fubjed  of  CbriJ}  and  his  Religion ;  as  he  makes 
"lonourable  mention  oi  Jobn  Baptijl^  and  of  James  the 
brother  oi  Jifus  ;  to  whofe  murder  he  afcribes  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  ferujalem,  • 

Such  public  paflages  as  the  dumbnefs  inflifted  on 
iZacbarias,  while  the  people  were  waiting  without  the 
temple  ;  of  the  wife  men  from  the  eaft  ;  of  the  murder 
pf  the  innocents  ;  of  our  Saviour's  driving  fome  hun- 
dreds, probably,  of  people  out  of  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple,  immediately  after  his  triumph,  which  muft 
have  alarmed  the  whole  city ;  the  prodigies  at  his 
death  ;  the  dreadful  end  q?  Judos  Ifcariot ;  the  names 
of  the  Roman  Emperor,  and  Governor,  of  Herod ^  of  the 
High  Pried  oi  Nicodeiiius,  of  Jojepb  of  /Irimatbaa^  of 
Gumaliel^  Dionyjius  the  .^reopasite^  Sergius  Paulus^  Simon 
Magusy  Felix,  King  Agrippa,  Tertullus^  Gallia,  and  many 
other  peffons  of  the  higheft  rank  mentioned  with  great 
freedom,  fhew,  that  the  hiftorians  were  under  no  appre- 
henfion  of  being  detefted  j  and,  at  the  fame  time,  efta- 
blifh  the  genliinenefs  of  the  New  Teftament  Hiftory 
by  chronological  and  geograpliical  evidences.  Nor* 
would  any  fet  of  impollors  have  overloaded  their  fcheme 
with  fuch  a  number  of  circumftances  no  way  necefl'ary 
to  it,  for  fear  of  committing  fome  blunder,  which  might 
have  detedted  them.  The  miraculous  power  of  inflid:- 
iug  death  upon  offenders,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Ananias  and 
Snppbira,  and  blindnefs  in  that  of  Elymas^  was  not  a 
thing  to  be  boafted  of,  if  it  had  not  been  true  ;  be- 
caufe  of  the  danger  of  being  called  to  account  by  the 
civil  magiftrate.  And  that  the  New  Teftament  Hiftory 
is  not  a  forgery  of  latter  times,  is  much  better  efta-* 
blillied,  than  that  the  jEneid,  the  Metamorphofis,  and 
Horace's  works,  were  writ  in  the  /iugujlan  age.  For 
none  of  them  was  authenticated  by  whole  churches^ 
nor  are  they  cited  by  multitudes  of  authors  cotempo- 
rary  \\\i\\  them,  as  the  apotlolical  writings  are  by  Bar^ 
naius,  Ckr/uns,  Rom^iUUs^  Ignai^iUs,  Foljcarp,  and  the 
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teft,  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  genuine  works  of  the 
authors,  whofe  names  they  bear,  by  enemies,  as  Trypho^ 
yulian  the  Apoftate,  and  others  of  the  earlicll  ages,  and 
authenticated  by  fucceeding  writers  through  every  fol- 
lowing period.  The  numerous  ancient  apologifts  for 
Chriftianity,  in  their  addrefles  to  the  Emperors,  con- 
firm the  particulars  of  the  New  Teftament  Hiftdry  by 
their  appeals  to  records  then  extant,  and  perfons  thert 
liviitg.  And  hiftory  fhews,  that  thofe  appeals  were  fo 
convincing  as  to  gain  the  Chriftians  from  time  to  time 
favour  and  mercy  from  the  Emperors. 

That  the  Mofaic  Hiftory  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  theit 
pofterity  the  Jews  and  Ifraehiei,  is  genuine,  is  in  a 
manner  vifiblfe  at  this  day  from  the  prefent-  circum- 
ftances  of  that  part  of  them,  who  are  diftinguillied  from 
iall  other  people,  I  mean  the  Jeivs^  or  the  poflerity  of 
the* two  tribes  :  for  thofe  of  the  ten  are,  according  td 
the  predidlions  of  prophecy,  at  prefent  unditHnguiihed^. 
though  hereafter  to  be  reflored  with  their  brethren  the 
Jews  to  their  own  land.  There  is  no  fuch  minute  arid 
circumftantial  proof,  that  the  Italians  are  the  defcen-* 
dents  of  the  ancient  Ro?nahi,  or  the  French  of  the  Gauls. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  miraculous  and  fuper-* 
Jiatural  parts  of  the  facred  11  oty  depend  t)n  the  very 
fame  authority  as  the  common,  and  are  accordingly  re- 
lated in  the  fame  manner ;  and  the  whole  hangs  fo  to- 
gether, and  reds  on  the  fame  foundation,  that  they 
tnuft  either  be  both  true,  or  both  falfe.  But  no  one 
ever  imagined  the  latter  to  be  the  cafe. 

The  finiplicity  of  the  Scripture  accounts  (jf  the  moft 
ftriking  and  ama/.ing  events  any  where  related,  their 
being  defcribed  in  the  fame  artlefs  and  unafFedled 
manner  as  the  common  occurrences  of  hiftpry,  is  at 
leaft  a  very  llrong  prefumption,  that  the  relators  had 
no  defign  of  any  kind,  but  to  give  a  true  reprcfentation 
of  facts.  Had  AfijyiT,  the  moll  ancient  of  hiilorians^ 
had  any  defign  to  impofe  upon  mankind,  could  he,  in 
his  account  of  the  creation,  the  flood,  the  deuruftion 
of  Sodonu^vid.  Gomorrah  by 'fire,  from  heaven,  of  the 
efcape  of  the  Ifraelitijh  people  from  Egyptian  tyranny^ 
and  their  paffage  through  the  wilderncfs  under  his  .owa 
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conducS:,  (a  retreat  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the 
ten  thoufand  under  Xenopbotiy  which  makes  fuch  a 
/  /  figure  in  hiftory)  could  the  relator  of  thefe  amazing 
/  dZ^  events  have  avoided  expiating  and  flourilhing  upon 
fuch  aftonilhing  fcenes,  had  they  been  mere  invention? 
Would  the  fabulous  writer  of  a  fet  of  adventures,  of 
which  himfelf  was  the  fictitious  hero,  have  fpoke  qf 
himfelf  with  the  modefty  which  appears  in  the  Mofaic 
Hiftory  ?  Would  he  have  reprefented  himfelf  as  capa- 
ble of  timidity,  diffidence,  or  paffion  ?  Would  he  have 
immortalized  his  own  weakneifes  ?  Had  the  inventor 
of  the  Scripture  account  of  Abraham^  and  hfe  pofterity^ 
intended  his  fictitious  hiftory  as  an  encomium  upon 
that  peopk,  as  Virgil  did  his  iEneid  on  his  country- 
men, would  he  have  reprefented  them  as  a  perverfe, 
difobedient  people,^  fo  often  under  the  difpleafure  of 
their  God ;  condemned  to  wander  forty  years,  and 
perifb  at  laft  t9  the  number  of  many  thousands  in  the 
witdernefs,  to  the  feeming  difparagement  of  the  wifdom 
of  their  leader  •,  ever  deviating  into  the  worfliip  of  idols^ 
contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expe<Sled  from  the 
numerous  miracles  wrought  in  their  favour  by  the  true 
God,  a  circumftance  very  improper  to  be  dwelt  on,  a» 
being  likely  to  bring  the  truth  of  thofe  miracles  inta 
queftion  with  fuperficial  readers  ? 

Would  the  inventors  of  the  New  Tcftament  Hiftory^ 
I  fuppofing  it  a  fidion,  have  given  an  account  of  fuch  9 
feries  of  miracles  in  the  cool  and  unafFe<fled  manner 
they  do,  had  they  not  been  genuine  ?  Could  they  have 
avoided  fome  ftights  of  fancy  in  delcribing  fuch  won- 
ders,, as  the  feeding  of  thou^nds  with  almoft  nothing} 
the  curing  of  difeafes,  calming  of  tempefts,  driving  evil 
fpirits  from  their  holds^  and  calling  the  dead  out  of 
their  graves,  with  a  word  ?  Could  they  have  given  aa 
account  of  the  barbarities  inflided  on  the  moft:  innocent 
and  amiable  of  all  charadlers,  without  working  up  their 
narration  to  the  pitch  of  a  tragedy  ?  / 

Mud  not  a  man  be  out  of  his  wits  before  be  could! 
think  of  writing  a  fet  of  grave  dire<^ions  about  the  con- 
duct of  miraculous  and  fupernatural  gifts,  as  of  fpeakiog 
foreign  languages^  which  the  f^eakers  had  new  learn- 
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ed  ;  foretelling  future  events,  and  the  like ;  mud  not  a 
man  be  diftrafted,  who,  in  our  times,  when  no  fuch 
toiracuious  gifts  fabfift,  (hould  write  of  them  as  common 
and  unqueftionable  ?  This  the  Apoftle  Paul^  one  of  the 
moft  judicious  writers  of  antiquity,  facred  or  profane, 
does  in  a  variety  of  places;  mentioning  them  inciden- 
tally and  without  going  out  of  his  way  to  prove  the  ex- 
iftence  of  them,  and  even  depreciating  them  in  com- 
parifon  with  moral  virtues.  What  is  to  be  concluded 
from  hence,  but  that  thofe  miraculous  gifts  were  at  that 
time  as  notorious,  and  common,  as  perhaps  the  know- 
ledge of  mathematics,  or  any  other  fcience,  is  now 
among  us? 

Miracles  being  a  very  important  part  of  the  evidence 
for  Revelation,  it  is  proper  to  confider  a  little  that 
fubjedb.  And  firft,  one  would  wonder,  that  ever  it  (hould 
have  occurred  to  any  perfon,  that  the  proof  from  raira* 
cles  is  a  weak  or  fufpicious  one,  fuppoiing  the  miracles 
to  be  really  fuch,  and  nothing  inconfiftent  in  the  doc«- 
trine  they  are  brought  in  proof  of;  For  nothing  ftems 
more  reafonable  to  exped,  than  that,  if  the  Author  of 
Nature  (hould  choofe  to  be  likewife  Author  of  Revela- 
tion, he  (hould  (hew  his  concern  in  the  eftablifhment 
or  promulgation  of  fuch  Revelation,  by  exerting  that 
power  over  nature,  which  we  know  he  is  pofTefled  oi^ 
and  for  which  we  believe  and  adore  him,  as  the  Author 
;of  Nature.  Can  any  thing  be  more  reafonable  to  ex- 
ped,  than  that  He^  who  firft  breathed  into  man  Jhe 
breath  of  life,  (hould,  in  order  to  aflTurc  mankind,  that 
a  particulaf  mefTage  comes  from  Him,  give  power  to 
thofe  he  employs  in  carrying  fuch  meflage,  to  reftore 
life  to  the  dead;  or  than  that  He,  who  made  the  ele- 
ments of  the  natural  world,  (hould  authenticate  his  re- 
vealed laws  by  giving  to  thofe,  whom  he  employs  in 
promulgating  them,  a  power  over  nature,  a  command 
oi  the  elements  of  air  and  water ;  fo  that  winds  may 
.ceafe  to  rage,  and  waves  to  roll  at  their  word  ?  There 
is  indeed  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  believe,  that 
thofe  very  objedors  againft  the  propriety  of  miracles, 
as  a  proof  of  a  Revelation  coming  from  God,  would  have 
^ound  fault  with  Chriftianity,  had  there  been  no  ac- 
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of  miracles  in  Scripture,  as  deficient  in  one  very  ftrong 
and  convincing  evidence  of  a  Divine  Original. 

The  proper  definition  of  fuch  a  miracle  as  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  worked  by  Divine  Authority  for  proof 
of  a  Revelation  from  God,  is,  An  imrnediate  and  extra- 
ordinary effed  of  pow^er  fuperior  to  all  human ;  exhi- 
bited in*  prefence  of  a  competent  number  of  credible 
witnefles,  in  fuch  manner  as  ta  be  fubjeft  to  their  de- 
liberate examination  ;  e^prefsly  declared  to  be  intended 
for  eftablifliing  a  dodrine  in  itlelf  reafonable,  and  ufe- 
ful  for  the  improvement  of  mankind  in  virtue. 

Firft,  a  proper  miracle,  in  the  theological  fenfe,  muft 
be  an  immediate  and  extraordinary  effect  of  power,  ei^- 
Jiibited  exprefbly  for  the  purpofe.  For  the  application 
of  any  of  the  conftant  and  regular  powers  or  propcrtieg 
of  natural  bodies,  in  however  artful,  or  to  common  peo- 
ple inconceivable,  a  manner,  is  no  miracle ;  elfe  all  the 
arts,  efpecially  chemiftry,  might  be  faid  to  be  fyflem§ 
of  miracles.  The  pretended  miracle  of  the  liquefadion 
of  the  blood  of  Saint  Jamiarius^  with  which  the  priefts 
in  Popifti  countries  yearly  delude  the  ignorant  people, 
is  no  more  than  the  flatural  effed  of  a  certain  liquor 
dropped  upon  a  mafs  of  a  particular  gummy,  or 
refinous  fubftance,  which  difi^blves  in  a  manner  as  little 
miraculous,  as  that  of  a  lump  of  fugar,  upon  which 
water  is  dropped.  But  to  proceed.  The  miraculous 
work  performed  muft  be  the  effed  of  a  powcv  fur- 
perior  to  all  human.  It  is  not  neceflary,  that  it  be  fu- 
perior  to  angelic  power.  Becaufe  our  beft  notions  of 
the  Divine  Oeconomy  lead  us  to  believe  that  fpiritual  be- 
ings are  the  inftrumentsof  God  for  the  advantage  of  man- 
kind So  that  whjle  we  believe  this  to  queftion  a  miracle 
performed  by  a  good  angel,  would  be  infulting  Heaven 
itfelf.  And  we  may  reafonably  conclude  from  the  tenr 
dency  of  the  dodrin^  or  laws  to  be  eftabliftied,  whether 
the  miracle  is  wrought  by  a  good  or  evil  being,  accord- 
ing to  our  Saviour's  reafoning,  Mattb.  xir.  25.  A  mira- 
cle performed  in  confirmation  of  a  dodrine  tending  to 
promote  and  eftablifti  virtue  in  the  world,  anii  to  de- 
feat the  defigns  which  evil  beings  may  have  againft 
mankind,  may  reafonably  be  concluded  to  be  wroughf 
by  the  power,  not  of  a  ficqd,  but  a  good  fpirit,   and 
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contrariwife.     For  it  is  reafonable  to  expeft  a  being  to 
exert  his  power  for  the  advancement  of  what  is  agree- 
able to  his  own  charadler,  and  not   for  the  contrary 
^  purpofe. 

Some  miracles  may  be  conceived  not  to  be  clearly^ 
and  indifpmably^  above  all  human  power  ;  and  yet  to 
be  genuine  miracles.  Some  of  the  works  of  Mofes  were 
fuch,  that  the  Egyptian  artifts  could  imitate  them  rn 
feme  manner,  delulive  indeed,  and  defeftive;  but  which 
rendered  it  at  lead  difputable  whether  they  were  wholly 
above  human  power,  or  not.  Nor  is  it  neceffary,  that 
every  Divine  miffion  be  fo  authenticated  as  to  put  its 
genuinenefs  beyond  all  pojfible  quejlion.  It  is  enough, 
if,  upon  the  whole,  there  be  a  conliderable  overbalance 
of  credibility.  For,  after  all,  diredl  Revelations  of  all 
kinds,  are  ever  to  be  confidered  as  exuberances  of  Divine 
Goodnefs ;  as  advautages  beyond  what  rational  agents, 
in  mod  cafes,  have  any  ground  to  expedl ;  and  are 
therefore  by  no  means  to  be  thought  deficient,  if  they 
want  this  or  that  evidence,  and  be  not  attended  with 
all  the  circumftances  of  convidlion  which  our  fantafti- 
cal  imaginations  could  invent.  The  lead  and  loweft 
degree  of  fupernatural  affiftance  is  more  than  we  had 
any  reafon  to  expedt,  or  pretence  to  demand.  And  had 
we  never  been  bled  with  any  clear  and  extenfive  Re- 
velation, we  fliould  have  been  altogether  without  ex- 
cufe  in  adling  a  wicked  part,  and  difling  the  light  of 
natural  confcienee. 

Others  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  and  thofe  by  far  the 
mod  confiderable  part,  are  fuch  as  to  be  clearly  and  un- 
quedionably  above  all  human  power.  Of  this  fort  are 
the  dividing  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  curing  inveterate  dffeafes 
with  a  word,  and  railing  the  dead. 

A  miracle  ought  (in  order  to  its  being  received  by 
thofe  who  were  not  eye-witnefles)  to  have  been  wrought 
in  the  prefence  of  fuch  a  number  of  credible  witnefles, 
as  to  rend^rr  it  unlikely  that  there  ftiould  have  been  any 
delufion.  Though  it  may  be  poflible,  that  the  fenfes  of 
one  or  two  perfons  may  be  deceived,  it  is  not  to  be  fup-' 
pofed,  that  thofe  of  any  number  ftiould.  And  the 
greater  the  number  of.  the  witnefles  is(^fuppofing  theiu 
4;{:edible)  the  probability  of  their  being  all  at  the  fame 
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time  under  a  delufion  becomes  the  lefs^  till  it  comes  to 
be  wholly  incredible  and  inconceivable.  And  then 
their  teftimony  becomes  unqueftionable.  This  neceflary 
condition  efTedually  excludes  fuch  pretended  miracles 
as  thofe  of  Mabomefs  vifion,  which  palTed  wholly 
without  witnefs.  For  oar  Saviour's  reafoning  is  unde- 
niably juft  ;  if  a  man  bear  record  of  himfelf  bis  record 
\s  not  tri^e  ;  that  is,  the  mere  aflertion  of  a  perfon,  who, 
for  any  thing  that  appears,  may  be  interefted  to  deceive, 
;s  not  a  fufficient  ground  of  credit.  On  this  account 
alfo  that  mofl  monftrous  infult  upon  all  the  fenfes  and 
faculties  of  mankind,  Tranfubftantiation,  is  efiedlually 
put  off  from  all  preteniions  to  the  cbaradter  of  a  miracle. 
For  the  wafer  is  fo  far  from  haying  been  ever  turned 
into  a  whole  Cbrijl  before  any  credible  witnefs,  or  \vitT 
nefles ;  that  every  perfon,  before  whom  it  has  beeq 
attempted  or  pretended  to  be  done,  has  had,  or  might 
have  had,  the  aflurances  of  both  fenfe  and  underftand- 
ing,  that  it  remained  ftill  as  much  wafep  as  ever. 

The  witnefles  of  ^  miracle  mud  be  credible.  They 
mud  be  under  no  viiible  temptation  to  deceive  •  an4 
they  mud  be  perfons  of  fuch  underftanding  as  to  be 
^qual  to  the  examination  of  the  pretended  miracle^ 
The  pretended  miracles  of  the  papilts  may  on  very  juft 
[rounds  b^  fufpeded ;  as  we  know  \vhat  immenfe  pro- 
^  its  that  worldly  church  gets  by  deluding  the  people. 
The  workers  of  the  Scripture-miracles  were  under  no 
temptation  to  bribe  witpeffes,  but  quite  to  the  contrary^ 
For  they  all  loft,  and  none  of  them  gained  any  thing 
iecular  by  their  works.  Mofes  forfook  the  court  of 
Pharaobt  to  wander  ipany  years  in  the  wildernefs,  and 
die  there.  The  prophets  fuffered  perfecution  and  death 
for  their  plainnefs  in  reproving  the  fafhionable  vices  of 
their  times.  The  blefted  Saviour  of  the  world,  and 
his  apoftles,  and  the  firft  profelytes  to  Chriftianity,.  ex<» 
pofed  themfelye$  to  every  kind  of  afi3i<Stion  and  diftrei&y 
and  to  violent  and  infamous  deaths.  So  that  they  can*- 
not,  with  any  fhadow  of  reafon,  be  fufpeded  of  having 
^ribed  witnefles  to  teftify  to  their  miracles  \  nor  indee4 
had  they  any  fecular  advantage  to  offer  in  order  to  gaia 
tcs. 
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The  witnefles  of  a  fuppofed  miracle  muft,  in  order 
to  its  credibility,  be  fuppofed  perfons  of  fuch  under- 
Handing,  as  to  be  equal  to  tbe  examination  of  the  fa£l» 
Now  the  Scripture«miracles  were  performed  before  fuch 
numbers,  that,  according  to  the  common  courfe  of 
human  capacities,  they  mud  have  been  feen  and  exa-- 
mined  by  many  perfons,  not  only  of  fufficient  under* 
ftanding  for  inquiring  into  a  fimple  fad,  but  of  more 
Ihrewdnefs  and  fagacity  than  ordinary*  Nor  was  there 
3ny  fuperior  capacity  neceffary  to  determine  whether 
the  Red- Sea  was  really  miraculoufly  divided,  when  the 
thoufands  of  T/ta^/ pafled  through  it  in  full  march,  and 
faw  the  waters  as  a  wall  on  their  right  hand,  and  on 
their  left.  Nor  was  there  any  occalion  for  great  faga« 
city  to  convince  thofe  who  faw  fome  hundreds  of 
difeafed  people  healed  with  a  word,  that  real  miracles 
were  wrought.  Nor  was  there  any  fubtlety  of  difcem-* 
ment  neceffary  to  convince  the  difciples  of  Cbrijij  who 
had  converfed  with  him  for  feveral  years,  who  heard 
him  fpeak  as  never  man  fpoke,  that  he,  who  after  bis 
death  appeared  to  feveral  hundreds  together,  and  often 
converfed  intimately  with  the  eleven,  for  fix  weeks,  was 
the  fame  perfon,  their  welUknown  Lord  and  Maflert 
whom  they  faw  crucified  on  mount  Calvary. 

It  is.  faid  in  the  above  definition  of  a  proper  miratde, 
that,  in  order  to  credibility,  it  is  neceffary,  that  the 
effed  be  fuch  as  to  be  fubjed  to  the  fuU  examination 
of  the  fpedators.  There  are  very  few  of  the  Scripture* 
miracles  that  were  not  of  too  fubilantial  and  perma* 
nent  a  nature,  to  be  in  any  manner  imitated  by  the 
prajligia^  or  tricks  of  impoftors.  A  fudden  appearancey 
for  a  ihorttime,  of  any  ftrange  and  unaccountable  kind, 
might  be  queftioned.  But  a  body  difeafed  for  many 
years,  cured  with  a  word,  a  withered  limb  reftored  in  a 
hioment,  a  diilrafted  brain  inftantly  redreffed,  a  daemon 
authoritatively  dilpoffeffed,  a  man  four  days  buried,  re- 
called to  life  ;  thefe  are  efie£ls  of  power  too  fubftaotial 
to  be  miftaken  \  and  too  lading  to  be  fufpedted  of  hav- 
ing paffed  through  a  fuperficial  examination. 

Laftly,  it  is  faid  in  the  above  definition  of  a  proper 
^d  credible  miracle,  that  it  mufl  be  declared  by  the 
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worker  of  it  to  be  wrought  exprefsly  in  confirmation  of 
fome  particular  doArine,  which  dodlrine  muft  be  fuch 
«is  to  commend  itfelf  to  the  unprejudiced  reafon  of  man- 
kind, and  to  bear  the  marks  ot  a  revelation  warthy  of 
Gody  and  ufeful  for  men.  A  miracle,  or  wonderful 
cfFeft,  conne<5ted  with  no  particular  dodrine,  is  to  be 
called  a  natural  or  artificial  phienomenon,  or  a  prodigy ; 
not  a  miracle  in  a  theological  lenfe,  which  lafl  alone  is 
what  we  are  at  prefent  concerned  with. 

No  miracle  whatever,  nor  afty  number  of  miracles, 
would  be  fufficient  to  prove  twice  two  to  be  five.  Be* 
caufe  we  are  more  clearly  and  undoubtedly  certain  of 
the  proportions  of  numbers,  than  of  any  thing  fuper- 
natural.  And  all  miracles  are  fupernatural.  And  it 
would  be  abfurd  to  imagine  that  the  infinitely  wife 
Author  of  reafon  fhould  expeft  ustoqueflion  the  r^r- 
iain  information  of  our  reafon  upon  evidence  lefs  certain. 

Again,  if  miracles  are  pretended  to  be  wrought  in 
proof  of  a  dodtrine  which  leads  to  any  vicious  or  impi- 
ous praftice,  as  we  may,  by  a  proper  examination,  and 
due  ufe  of  our  faculties,  be  more  certain,  that  fuch  a 
doftrine  cannot  be  from  God,  than  we  can  be,  that  a 
pretended  miracle,  in  fupport  of  it,  is  from  him  ;  it  is 
plain,  we  are  to  rejedb  both  the  dodlrine  and  pretended 
miracle,  as  infufficient  againft  the  clear  and  unqueftion- 
able  didtates  of  reafon.  But  if  miracles,  anfwering  ia 
every  part  the  above  definition,  are  wrought  before  cre- 
dible witneflTes,  in  exprefs  atteftation  of  a  dodt  rine ,  though 
not  dilcoverable  by  reafon,  yet  not  contradidtory  to  it, 
and  tending  to  the  advancement  of  virtue  and  happi- 
nefs,  we  ought  in  any  reafon  to  conclude  fuch  miracles, 
when  properly  attefted,  to  have  been  performed  by  the 
power  of  God,  or  of  foms  being  authorifed  by  him ; 
and  may  judge  ourfelves  fafe  in  receiving  them  as  luch; 
becaufe  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  God  w6uld  leave  his 
creatures  in  a  ftate  obnoxious  to  remedilefs  delufion ; 
nay,  we  cannot  but  think  it  criminal  to  negledl,  or  op- 
pofe,  miracles  in  fuch  a  manner  attefied,  or  the  dodlrine 
intended  to  be  eflablifhed  by  them. 
'  It  has  been  objedled  againft  the  account,  we  have  in 
Scripture,  of  iiuiumerable  miracles  performed  by  Mafes^ 
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end  the  prophets,  Chriji,  and  his  apoftles ;  That  it  is 
not  likely,  they  fliQuld  be  true,  becaufe  we  have  none 
fuch  in  our  times.  That,  as  we  have  no  experience  of 
miracles,  we  have  nq  realbn  to  believe  that  ever  there 
were  any  performed. 

Suppofiog  it  were  ftridlytrue,  that  we  have  no  ex- 
perience, or  ocular  convidlion,  of  the  poffibiiity  of  mira-^ 
pies,  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  for  granted  ; 
thofe  who  urge  this  objc^dlion,  would  do  well  to  confi- 
der,  before  they  embark  their  unbeli^^t  upon  it,  how  far 
it  will  carry  them.  If,  becauie  we  lee  no  miracles  now, 
we  may  fafely  argue,  that  there  never  were  any,  it  will 
be  as  good  fenfe  to  fay,  Becaufe  we  now  fee  an  earths  a 
fun,  moon,  and  ftars ;  there  never  was  a  time,  when 
they  were  not ;  there  never  was  a  time,  when  the 
Divine  Wifdom  governed  his  natural,  or  moral  fyftem 
otherwife  than  he  does  now  ;  there  are  no  different 
ftates  of  things,  nor  any  different  exigencies  in  confc* 
quence  of  thofe  diflferences ;  it'is  abfurd  to  conceive  of 
any  change  in  any  one  particular,  or  in  the  general 
OBConomy  of  the  univerfe. 

The  account  we  have  in  the  New  Teftament,  of  the 
dscmoniacs  rairaculoufly  cured  by  our  Saviour,  ha*,  par-t 
ticularly,  been  thought  to  pinch   fo  hard,   that  iome 
have,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  difliculty,  attempted, 
j[in  my  humble  opinion,  altogether  unwarrantably)  to 
explain  away  the  whole  doftrine  of  poireflion  by  fpirits. 
How  comes  it,  fay  the  objectors,  that  we  read  of  fuch 
numbers  of  perfons  in  CbriJVs  time  pofleffed  with  dae- 
mons ;  while  we  have  no  inftances  of  any  fuch  in  our 
days  ?   To  this  fome  gentlemen,  whofe  abilities  I  (hould 
be  proud  to  equal,    and  of   whofe  fincere  belief^  of 
Chriftianity  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  of  my  own, 
have. given  an  anfwer,  which  1  cannot  hdp  thinking 
extremely  hurtful  to  the  caufe.     "  The  Daemoniacs,'* 
fay  thofe  gentlemen,  "  were  no  more  than  mad  people, 
**  who  were  not  then,  nor  are  now,  poflelTed  with  fpirits, 
f  *  any  more  than  other  difeafed  perfons.     1  heir  being 
M  fpoken  of  as  poflefled,  was  no  other  than  a  common 
f*  way  of  exprelling  their  difeafe  or  diftrefs ;   and  the 
^^*  difpoifeffing  then),  was  only  the  cure ;  which  was 
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**  ftill  miraculous,'*  But,  if  any  man  can  reconcile 
this  notion  with  the  accounts  we  have  from  the  Evan— 
gelifts,  he  muft  have  a  key,  which,  I  own,  I  am  not 
mailer  of.  That  a  fet  of  grave  hiftorians,  facred  hifto- 
rians,  ftiould  fill  up  their  narration  with  accounts  of 
what  was  faid  by  fuch  a  nmnber  of  madmen ;  that 
thofe  madmen  fhould  univerfally  fpeak  to  better  pur- 
pofe,  than  the  bulk  of  thofe,  who  were  in  their  fenifes ; 
that  they  fliould  at  once,  the  fir  ft  moment  they  caft 
their  eyes  on  our  Saviour,  know  him  to  be  the  Cbriji^ 
while  fome  even  of  his  own  difciples  hardly  knew  what 
to  think  of  him ;  that  our  Saviour  himfelf  fhould  enu- 
merate his  cafting  out  evil  fpirits,  befides  curing  dif* 
cafes,  as  a  miracle  entirely  feparate,  and  of  its  own 
kind,  and  mention  his  conqueft  over  Satan  and  his 
wicked  fpirits,  as  a  mark  of  his  being  the  true  Mefftab; 
that  he  fliould  allow  his  difciples  to  continue  in  a  mif* 
take  with  refpeft  to  a  point  of  fuch  confequence  ;  that 
he  fliould  advife  them  to  rejoice  more  in  the  thought 
^  of  their  names  being  written  in  heaven,  than  in  their 
having  received  power  over  fpirits,  without  telling 
them  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  were  altogether  in  a 
miftake  about  their  having  received  any  fuch  power ; 
that  we  fliould  be  gravely  told  that  the  madnefs  (not 
the  fpirits)  which  poifefled  the  men  in  the  tombs,  in- 
treated  our  Saviour  to  fend  it  into  the  herd  of  fwine  ; 
that  the  madnefs  (not  the  fpirit)  fliould  fo  often  intreat 
and  adjure  him  not  to  fend  it  to  the  place  of  tormeot 
before  the  time,  that  is,  probably,  before  the  laft  judg* 
ment,  or  perhaps  an  earlier  period  fpoken  of  in  the  Ap^ 
calypfe;  that  all  tbefe  folemn  accounts  fliould  be  given 
an  fuch  a  hiftory,  and  nothing  to  fliew  them  to  be  figu- 
rative, nor,  as  far  as  I  can  fee,  any  poflibility  of  at  all 
vnderftanding  them  otherwife  than  literally;  feeins 
wholly  unaccountable.  Nor  can  I  help  thiiiking  that 
the  folution  is  incomparably  harder  to  grapple  witll 
than  the  difficulty.  I  deny  not,  that  there  are  pafTages 
in  the  gofpels,  where  a  difeafe  is  in  one  place  fpoken  of 
as  an  inflidlion  of  an  evil  fpirit,  and  in  another  as  9 
mere  difeafe.  But  this  does  not  at  all  affeft  the  point 
in  difpute  \  becaufe  the  queftion  is  not^  Whether  the 
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dsemoniacs  fpoken  of  in  the  gofpels  were  not  perfons 
labouring  under  a  bodily  com  plaint  befides  the  pofleflion 
by  evil  fpirits ;  but.  Whether  the  people  faid  to  be 
pofTeiTed,  were  at  all  poflefled,  or  not.  If  a  perfon^ 
whofc  brain  was  diftempered,  was  like  wife  poflefled  with 
an  evil  fpirit,  he  might  with  fufficient  propriety  be  fpokc 
of  in  one  place  as  a  lunatic,  and  in  another  as  a  dse- 
moniac. 

I  fhould  humbly  judge  it  a  much  more  eafy  and  na« 
tural  way  of  getting  over  this  difficulty,  to  proceed  upon 
our  Saviour's  anfwer  to  his  difciples  concerning  the  man 
born  blind*  **  Neither  did  this  man  fin/'  fays  he,  (in 
any  extraordinary  manner)  **  nor  his  parents ;  but  thai 
**  the  work3  of  God  might  be  made  manifeft  in  him/* 
If  the  whole  human  fpecies  are  offenders,  and  at  all 
times  deferving  of  punifhment,  where  is  the  difficulty 
of  conceiving,  that  it  might  be  fuitable  to  the  Divine 
fcheme  of  government,  that  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
appearance,  or  any  other  period,  a  greater  variety  of 
puntfliments  might  be  fuffered.to  fall  upon  a  guilty  race 
of  beings,  and  afterwards,  through  the  Divine  mercy, 
their  fufferings  might  be  abated.  Particularly,  is  there 
iiot  even  a  propriety  in  God's  giving  to  Satan,  and  his 
angels,  the  ancient  and  inveterate  oppofers  of  the  Me/-* 
fiab^  and  his  kingdom,  a  (hort  triumph  over  mankind^ 
in  order  to  render  the  Mejjjiab^s  vidory  over  him  more 
confpicuous  and  more  glorious.  This  I  fay  on  the  fup« 
pofition,  that  pofleffion  by  evil  fpirits  was  altogethec 
peculiar  to  thofe  ancient  times ;  and  that  there  is  at 
prefent  abfolutely  no  fuch  thing  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  But,  before  any  perfon  can  pofitively  affirm, 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  our  times  as. pofleffion  by 
fpirits,  he  muft  be  fore  of  his  knowing  perfedlly  the  na- 
tures and  powers  of  fpirits,  and  be  able  to  (hew  the  ab- 
iblute  impoffibility  of  a  fpirit's  having  cQmmunicatioa 
with  embodied  minds ;  and  muft  be  capable  of  fhew-« 
ing,  that  all  the  fymptoms  and  appearances  in  difeafes^ 
in  madneis,  and  in  dreams,  are  utterly  inconfiftent  with 
the  notion  of  fpirits  having  any  concern  with  our  fpe-^ 
cies.  Now  to  eftablifh  this  negative  will  be  fo  far  from 
being  eafy  to  d(v  that^  on  the  contrary,  univerfal  opi* 
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nion,  sis  well  as  probability,  and  the  whole  current  of 
revelation,  are  on  the  oppofite  fide.  Who  can  fay  that 
it  is  dbfurd  to  imagine  fuch  a  ftate  of  the  human  frames 
efpeciaily  of  the  brain,  as  may  give  fpiritiiat!  agents  an 
opportunity  of  making  impreflions  upon  the  mind? 
Who  cjln  fay^  that  fl^ep  may  not  lay  the  mind  open  to 
the  impreflions  of  foreign  beirigs;  and  that  waking  again 
may  not,  by  fome  laws  of  Nature  unknown  to  us,  ex- 
clude their  communications?  Who  can  fay,  that  part 
(I  do  not  fay  all)  of  the  fymptoms  in  phrenetic,  epilep- 
tic, lunatic,  and  melancholic  cafes,  efpeciaily  in  the 
more  violent  paroxylms,  may  not  be  owing  to  the  agency 
of  fpirits?  Were  this  to  be  allowed,  it  would  not  at  aH 
vacate  the  ufe  of  medicines  or  dieting.  For  if  the  ac- 
cefs  of  fpirits  to  our  minds  depends  upon  the  (late  of  our 
bodies,  which  it-is  no  way  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  it  is  eyi- 
dent^  an  alteration  in  the  ftate  of  the  body  may  prevent 
their  acccfs  to  our  mind<5,  iand  deprive  them  of  all  power 
ever  us;  and  in  that  light  medicines  and  regimen  may 
be  efFtftual  even  againft  fpirits,  fo  far  as  they  may  be 
concerned,  by  being  fo  againft  the  natural  diforder  of 
the  frame  occafioned  merely  by  the  difeafe.  So  that 
there  may,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be 
dreams,  in  which  foreign  agents  may  be  concerned,  and 
there  may  be  others  occafioned  by  mere  fumes  of  indi- 
gfftion,  as  the  poet  fpeaks.  Theie  may  be  epileptics, 
and  maniacs,  who  are  fo  from  mere  obftruftions  and  dif- 
orders  in  the  brain  and  nerves;  and  there  may  at  this 
day  be  others  attacked  by  thofe  maladies,  whofe  diftrefs 
Inay  be  heightened  by  wicked  fpirits.  The  amazing 
ftrength  of  even  women  and  youths,  in  fome  of  their 
violent  fits,  feems  to  countenance  a  fufpicion,  that  lomc- 
thing  a6ls  in  them,  feparate  from  their  own  natural 
force,  and  which  is  hardly  to  be  accounted-  for  from 
any  extraordinary  flow  of  animal  fpirit^  And  why  in 
Scripture  we  ftiouki  have  fo  many  accounts  of  revela- 
tions communicated  in  dreams;  from  whence  probably 
the  Heathens,  ever  fince  Horner^  have  had  the  fame  notion ; 
feems  unaccountable  upon  any  other  footing,  than  that 
of  fuppofing  fome  natural  mechanical  conne<Slion  be- 
tween a  particular  ftate  of  the  bodily  frame,  and  .com- 
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inunication  from  fcparatc  fpirits.  The  behaviour  of 
the  prophet  in  the  Old  Teflament,  who  calls  for  an.in- 
ftcument  of  mufic,  when  he  waits  for  an  infpiration, 

"  does  likewife  countenance  the  fame  notion  ;  as  if  the 
natural  effedl  of  melody  was  to  open  the  wa'y  to  the 

'mind  in  a  mechanical  manner,  in  order  to  the  more  full 
admiffion  .of  the  fupernatural  communicationa.  Ta 
conclude  what  1  would  fay  on  the  difficulty  of  the  dae- 
moniacs  in  the  gofpel-hiflory,  1  do  not  pretend  lo  de- 
cide which  is  the  true  folution.  All  I  contend  for  is. 
That  to  explain  away  the  reality  of  the  prefence  of  fpi- 
rits, is,  in  my  opinion,  unwarrantable  and  dangerous, 
and  removing  a  lefs  difficulty  to  put  a  greater  in  its^ 
place. 

To  return  to  the  general  objcdlion  I  was  upon  "before 
tbis  digreffion,  which  was,  Tiiat  we  have  no  reafon  to 
believe  there  ever  were  any  miracles,  becaufe  we  have 
no  experience  of  any  in  our  times ;  I  have  to  fay  far- 
ther, that  the  objection  is  not  founded  upon  truth  ;  at 
leail  not  upon  an  unqueftionable  truth.     For  many  per- 

•  fons  of  good  judgment  have  declared  it  to  be  their  opi- 
nion, that  among  the  innumerable  fiditious  accounts  of 
fupernatural  appearances  and  prodigies,  fome,  even  in 
tbefe  later  ages,  are  in  fuch  a  manner  authenticated, 
that  to  deny  them  a  man  muft  deny  every  infor- 
mation he  can  receive  by  any  means  whatever,  befldes 
his  own  immediate  fenfes,  which  does  not  fecm  highly 
rational.  Befides,  are  not  the  completions  of  a  multi- 
tude of  prophecies,  which  we  have  at  this  day  extant 
btfore  our  eyes,  as  the  predided  lafting  ruinous  ftate 
oi Babylon'eiV\diTyre^th^  total  fubjedlion  to  the  lateft  ages, 
of  the  once  illultrious  kingdom  oi  Egypty  the  remain- 
ing marks  of  the  general  deluge;  the  unequalled  and 
ur  accountable  condition  of  the  Jews  for  fo  long  a  pe- 
riod of  time  ;  the  eftablilhment  and  continuance  to  the 
end  of  the  world  of  the  Chriftian  religion, — are  not 
tbele  Handing  miracles  confpicuous  in  our  time  ?  But 
of  this  more  elfewhere.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident^ 
that  if  the  objeftion  was  founded  on  truth,  it  could  not 
be  valid,  becaufe  different  periods  may  require  different 
raeafures  of  gove;tnrnent  J  and  to  lay  that  there  could- 
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never  have  been  any  fniracles,  beeauie  there  are  none 
now  (were  it  true  that  tbere  are  no  efTeAs  of  miracu- 
lous interpofition  remaining  in  o^ir  times)  woald  be  as 
Ubfurd  as  to  fay,  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  mnft  point 
exactly  the  fame  way  it  did  two  tbouiand  years  ago ; 
whereas  the  obfervations  of  ancient  aftronomers  have 
put  the  doctrine  of  its  continual  change  of  d'm&ior}^ 
and  the  proceflion  of  the  equinoxes,  cm  of  alt  poffiUe 
doubt.  But  if  the  obje£bian  is  not  founded  upon  truths 
it  mud  of  courfe  fail  to  the  ground. 

Prophecy  is  a  miraculous  biftory,  or  account  of  events 
before  they  happen.  This  being  unqueftionafoly  above 
the  reach  of  human  capacity^  it  is  a  proper  and  con-* 
vinciog  evidence,  that  the  revelation  in  which  it  in 
given  is  not  a  human  production.  To  pretend  to  de- 
termine the  foundation,  or  the  modus^  of  the  preici^nce 
of  the  adiions  of  free  agents,  OKiy  be  wholly  out  of  our 
reach  in  the  prefent  ftate.  But  we  can  form  feme  con-* 
ception  of  its  being  poffible,  in  fome  fuch  m^ner  as  thei 
following^  though  it  may  not  perhaps  be  fafe  to  af- 
firm, that  the  following  is  a  true  account  of  it. 

Do  we  not  commonly  fee  infiances  of  very  found 
judgments  paffed  by  wife  men  on  the  future  condu  A:  of 
others  ?  May  we  not  fuppofe,  that  angels,  or  other  be- 
ings of  fuperior  reach^  may  be  capable,  from  thehr  more 
exa<^  knowledge  of  Human  Nature,  to  pafs  a  much 
more  certain  judgment  of  the  future  bebaviom:  of  our 
ipecies  ?  And  is  there  any  thing  lefs  to  be  expefted, 
than  that  He  who  made  us,  who  perfedly  knows  our 
frame,  who  immediately  perceives  the  moft  fecret  mo- 
tions of  our  minds,  and  like  wife  forefees  with  the  utmoft 
exa^neis,  and  without  a  poffibility  of  being  deceivedy 
the  whole  proceeding  and  concurrent  circumftances  in 
which  any  of  his  creatures  can  at  any  future  time  be  en- 
gaged (as  it  is  evident,  that  all  things  are  the  efiedb  of 
his  diredHng  providence,  except  the  anions  of  free  crea- 
tures, to  whom  he  has  given  liberty  and  power  of  ac- 
tion within  a  certain  fphere)  is  any  thing  lefs  to  be  ex-^ 
peded,    I  fay,   than  that  our  infinitely  wife  Creator 
Ihould  form  a  judgment,  fuitable  to  his  wifdom^  ef  the 
future  conduct  of  his  creaturesi?  And  to  imagine  that 
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this  judgment  (hould  at  all  efFe<^  the  future  behaviour 
of  the  creature,  feems  as  groundlefs  as  to  conclude  that 
one  created  being's  judging  of  the  future  condudl  of 
another  (hould  a^^ually  influence  and  over-rule  his  con-* 
dud.  The  judgment  is,  by  the  fuppofition,  formed 
upon  the  character  of  the  perfon  judged  of,  not  the 
charadter  influenced  by  the  judgment  There  are  fome 
paflages  of  Scripture,  which  feem  to  lead  us  to  this  man-* 
ner  of  conception  oi  this  difficult  point* 

When  David  (i  Sam^  xxii.  12.)  purfued  by  the  in- 
veterate hatred  of  king  Sauly  confulted  the  oracle,  whe- 
ther, if  he  ftaid  in  the  city  of  Keilaby  the  people  of  that 
city  would  give  him  up  to  his  enemy;  the  anfwer  he 
received  was,  That  they  would*  It  is  plain  in  this 
cafe,  that  the  Divine  prefcience  of  thecondudi  of  that 
people,  in  the  event  o(  David^s  trufting  himfelf  into 
their  hands^  did  not  arife  from  God^s  having  decreed 
that  they  (hould  give  up  David :  for  if  it  had  been  de- 
creed, it  muft  have  come  to  pafs.  Nor  was  their  trea- 
chery foreknown  becaufe  it  was  future:  For  it  was  not 
future,  having  been  difappointed,  and  never  coming  to 
be  executed.  Nor  could  it  be  eventually  predetermined, 
that  in  cafe  of  David'* s  (laying  in  the  city,^the  people 
fhould  give  him  up  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  For 
the  event  fhews,  that  it  was  not  the  Divine  fcheme  that 
he  (hould  fall  into  the  fnare^  but  that  he  (hould  efcape 
it.  There  feems  nothing  therefore  left  to  conclude, 
but  that  the  Divine  prefcience  of  the  condud  of  the 
people  of  Keilab  was  founded  in  a  thorough  and  perfect 
infight  into  the  treacherous  charadlcr  of  that  people, 
and  perhaps  the  knowledge  of  a^ual  defigns  formed 
by  them  to  betray  David  into  the  hands  of  the 
king. 

Again,  when  God  foretells  (Gen.  xviii,  19.)  that 
Ahraham  would  "  command  his  houfehold  after  him, 
**  and  they  would  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord  ;*'  he 
plainly  (hews  upon  what  that  prefcience  was  grounded, 
m  faying,  "  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command,  &c." 
That  is,  1  fo  fully  know  his  zeal  and  afFedion  for  the 
true  God,  that  I  forefee  he  will  fet  up  and  fupport  my 
wor(hip  in  his  family,  and  enjoin  it  his  pofterity,  in 
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oppoiition  to  the  idolatry  and  polytheifm  which  pre-* 
yails  among  the  heathen  around. 

In  the  fame  manner,  in  the  New  Teftament,  though' 
the  apoftle  Paul  foretells,  that  there  (hould  not  be  a 
life  loil  of  thofe  who  failed  with  him,  notwithftanding 
the  feverity  of  the  tempeft ;  we  find  afterwards,  that 
the  predidion  depended  upon  the  failors  (laying  in  the 
fliip.  So  that  probably  what  was  forefeen  was,  that 
the  fhip  and  crew  might  be  fared  by  the  (kill  of  the 
failors  ;  and  that,  if  they  deferted  it,  it  muft  peri(h. 

Thefe,  and  other  paflTages,  which  might  be  quoted, 
fccm  to  favour  the  preceding  attempt  to  folvc  part  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  Divine  prefcitnce  of  the  scions  of 
free  creatures.  But  it  muft  (till  be  confeflTed,  that  the 
fubjed  is  involved  in  fuch  intricacies  as*  we  (hall  not  in 
all  probability  be  able  to  clear  up  in  the  prefent  (late. 
However  it  be,  we  arc  not  immediately  concerned  with 
any  thing  but  what  may  affe£t  our  doing  our  duty: 
And  that  neither  prefcience,  nor  any  thing  elfe,  does 
any  way  abridge  our  freedom  in  performing  that,  and 
fo  fecuring  our  final  happinefs,  we  need  not  u(e  any 
reafoning  to  be  convinced.  We  have  no  other  a(rurance 
th^t  we  exift,  than  feeling  ?  And  we  have  the  fame  for 
our  freedom.  Every  man  feels,  that  in  all  his  a^ons, 
whether  virtuous,  vicious,  or  indifferent,  he  is  natu- 
rally free.  And  what  we  feel  we  cannot  bring  our- 
felves  ferioufly  to  doubt  if  we  would,  though  wc  may 
cavil  at  any  thing. 

That  many  parts  of  Scripture-prophecy,  not  yet  ac- 
complifhed,  are  obfcure,  and  of  doubtful  fignifipation ; 
fo  that  the  mod  learned  interpreters  are  divided  in  their 
fentiments  about  what  may  be  intended  by  them,  muft 
be  acknowledged.  And  that  this*  is  no  more  than  might 
have  been  expeded,  will  appear  by  confidering,  that 
had  many  future  events  been  too  clearly  predicted,  the 
obftinacy  of  men  might  have  rendered  miracles  necef- 
fary  upon  every  occafion  to  bring  about  the  completion 
of  them. 

With  all  the  pretended  obfcurity  of  prophecy,  there 
are  ftill  enough  of  unqueflionable  and  confpicuous  com- 
pletions to  (hew,  that  the  predi£tions  of  Scripture  were 
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not  by  chance,  nor  by  bold  conjedure^  nor  by  partial 
informations  from  evil  fpirits,  as  fome  have  thought  was 
the  cafe  of  ibme  of  the  refponfes  of  the  heathen  oracles, 
but  by  One  who  faw  through  futurity  down  to  the  moft 
diftant  periods,  from  the  time  of  their  being  given  out; 
by  Him,  who  holds  the  reins  df  government  in  his  own 
band.  The  few  following  examples  may  ferve  as  a 
proof  of  this* 

Mofei^  in  his  account  of  the  deluge,  {Gen.  viii.  2i» 
{£2.)  aflures  mankind,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  there 
(hould  never  be  another  univerfal  flood  ;  but  that  the 
four  feafons  of  the  year,  and  the  revolutions  of  day  and 
nighty  (hould  go  on  without  interruption  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  This  is  one  of  thofe  predidions  which 
could  not  have  been  written  fince  the  event,  as  has  been 
pretended,  in  derogation  of  fome  others ;  the  period 
taken  in  by  it  not  being  yet  concluded.  And  conlider-* 
ing  the  extraordinary  wifdom  fo  confpicuous  in  the  cha- 
taster  of  Mofes^  it  does  not  feem  conceivable,  that  he^ 
who  expeded  to  have  the  opinion  of  future  ages  as  an 
infpired  perfon»  (hould,  without  Divine  Authority,  have 
ventured  his  whole  charader  upon  fuch  an  affirmation 
as  this,  which  be  could  have  let  alone,  left  the  event 
ifaould  have  deteded  him  for  an  impollor*  For  hov 
could  he  know,  without  infpiration,  what  change  in  na- 
ture might  happen,  which  might  totally  change  the 
courfe  /)f  days,  nights,  and  feafons  ?  How  could  he 
know  that  there  might  not  happen  fome  fuch  revolution 
in  his  own  times,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  charader  as  a 
prophet?  How  could  he  know  that  another  deluge 
might  not  come  according  to  the  order  of  Nature;  and 
as  he  had  publifhed  the  account  of  the  prefervation  of 
Noab  and  his  family  in  the  ark,  was  it  not  natural'  to 
exped,  that  upon  the  leaft  appearance  of  fuch  aqother 
judgment,  people  would  £et  about  making  arks  for  their 
own  fafety,  which  would  have  proved  the  total  degra- 
ding of  his  charader  as  a  prophet  and  a  lawgiver.  The 
event  hitherto  has  anfwered  the  predidion,  and,  in  all 
probability,  future  ages  will  fully  prove  it  to  have  been 
given  from  God, 
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The  fame  wife  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  founded  a  very 
import^t  part  of  that  conftitution  in  a  manner  extreme- 
ly injudicious  and  improvident,  if  wc  fuppofe  him  not 
^o  have  aded  upon  Divine  Authority.  What  I  refer  to 
is  his  confining  the  prieilhood,  which  he  declares  to  be 
everlafting  to  the  fingle  family  o( Aaron.  Had  he  not  done 
this  upon  Divine  authority,  he  maft  have  run  an  obvious 
hazard  of  the  downfall  of  the  religious  polity  he  was  fet- 
ting  up,  by  the  poffible  failure  of  male  iffue  inAarori^^  fa- 
mily, who  had  only  two  fons,  Eleazar  and  Itbamar.  This 
part  of  the  Mofaic  conftitmion  may  therefore  be  confi- 
dered^as  a  prediftion,  that  in  a  courfe  of  feveral  thou- 
fand  years,  there  fhould  not  be  wanting  male  iffue  pro- 
ceeding from  one  fingle  family,  at  th?t  time  confifling 
only  of  two  perfons.  Had  this  prediction  failed  ;  bad 
thefe  two  perfons,  or  their  poflerity,  been  cut  off  by 
natural  death,  or  by  an  enemy,  the  whole  Jewijh  oeco- 
nomy  mufl  have  funk  for  want  of  a  prieflhood,  and  all 
the  prophecies  had  been  falfified,  or  had  never  been 
given. 

In  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  chap.  i.  and  following,  it 
is  foretold,  that  Babylon,  the  grcatefl  city  and  feat  of 
the  greatefl  empire  at  that  time  in  the  world,  fhould 
not  only  be  deflroyed,  but  that  it  fhould  never  again  be 
inhabited.  Which  lafl  particular  na  man  of  prudence 
or  judgment  would  have  ventured  his  credit  as  a  prophet 
upouy  when  he  could  have  avoided  giving  any  fuch  prc- 
didion,  unlefs  he  had  been,  by  Divine  infpiration,  af- 
fured  of  what  he  affirmed.  For  nothing  could  well  be 
imagined  more  improbable,  than  that  the  feat  of  the 
empire  of  the  world  fhould  be  deflroyed;  and  ftill  more 
unlikely  was  it,  that  it  fhould  never  be  rebuilt.  But 
the  event  fhews  the  truth  of  the  prophecy.  And  this 
predidlion  is  like  wife  one  of  thofe  of  which  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  it  was  written  fince  the  event 

In  Ezek.  XXX.  13.  it  is  exprefsly  foretold,  that  there 
fhould  be  ^  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  EgyptJ*^ 
No  man  of  judgment  would  have  ventured,  without 
authority,  his  credit  upon  fuch  an  affeveration,  as  he 
could  have  been  wholly  filent  on  the  head.  For  who 
could  know,  without  infpiration,  that  there  fhould  ne- 
ver 
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▼er  more  a  prince,  a  native  of  I^ypt,  fit  on  the  throne 
ef  that  kingdom  ?  The  event  however  has  verified  the 
predidion.  For  foon  after  the  time  when  it  was  given, 
Egypt  was  made  a  province  of  the  Per/tan  empire,  and 
has  been  governed  ever  fince  by  foreigners,  having  been, 
fince  the  fall  of  the  Perfian  monarchy,  fubjeft  fuccef- 
fively  to  the  Macedonians^  the  Saracens^  the  Mama^ 
lukeSy  and  the  Turks^  who  poflefs  it  at  prefent.  This 
is  one  of  thofe  prophecies  againft  which  it  cannot  . 
be  objeded,  that  it  is  polfible  it  may  have  been  writtea 
fince  the  event. 

In  the  xxvith  chap,  of  Ezekiel  it  is  foretold,  that  the 
great  and  powerful  city  of  Tyre^  at  that  time  the  general 
refort  of  traders,  and  mart  of  the  world,  (hould  be  ut- 
terly  defolate^  fo  as  to  be  a  place  for  the  Jpreading  of 
nets^  and  (hould  never  more  be  rebuild  This  prediftion, 
at  the  Time  it  was  given  fo  utterly  improbable,  has  been 
KtteraUy  fulfilled,  as  may  be  feen  in  MaundrelPs  Voy- 
age. And  Dr.  Pococke^  late  biftiop  of  OJfory^  fays,  in 
his  Travels  in  the  Etift,  that  as  he  failed  by  the  place 
vi'here  it  formerly  ftood,  he  faw  the  ruins  of  it  covered 
with  fifiiing  nets. 

The  Scriptures  of  both  old  and  new  Teftament  are 
fall  of  predictions  of  the  difperfion  of  the  Jews  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  as  a  punifiiment  for  their  vices,  and 
of  their  being  at  laft  reftored  to  their  own  land  in  great 
triumph  and  happinefs. '  So  eaily  as  the  days  of  Mofes^ 
whofe  aera  prophane  hiilory  confirms  to  have  been  about 
the  time  we  place  it,  viz,  about  three  thoufand  years 
ago,  we  have  predictions  of  the  ruih  which  was  to  come 
upon  that  people  in  cafe  of  their  difobedience  (and 
which  did  come  accordingly)  fo  clear  and  explicit,  that 
no  writer  of  our  times,  with  the  help  of  hiftory,  and 
particularly  Jofepbus's  account  of  the  deftrudion  of  Je^ 
rufalem^  and  with  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  pre- 
fent unhappy  condition  of  that  people  almoft  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  but  our  own,  could  in  an  imita- 
tion of  the  prophetic  fl:yle  defcribe  their  cafe  more  ex- 
adlly.  In  the  xxyiiith  chapter  of  Deuteronomy^  Mdfes 
threatens  their  difobedience  with  judgments  and  plagued 
gftwtry  kind  J  particularly  that  they  Ihould  "  become 
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^*  an  aftonifliment,  a  proverb,  and  a  by- word  in  all  coun- 
**  tries  -,'*  that  "  an  enemy  (hould  come  upon  them  as 
"  fwiftly  as  eagles,'*  probably  alluding  to  their  conqueft 
by  the  Romans ;  that  they  (hould,  in  the  feTerity  ot  the 
fiege^  be  reduced  **  to  eat  their  very  children  ;'*  that 
they  fhould  be  ^^  fcattered  through  ail  countries  of  the 
"world;"  and  that  they  (hould  be  forced  **  to  ferve 
**  other  gods,"  as  they  accordingly  are,  in  the  countries 
where  the  inquifition  is  eftablilhedj^  obliged  to  wor(hip 
the  Hoft,  which  numbers  of  them  comply  with,  thougli 
a  grofs  violation  of  the  fecond  commandment,  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  hands  of  that  oiercilefs' court ;  and  that 
among  the  nations  where  they  ihould  be  fcattered,  they 
Ihould  "  have  no  eafe  nor  reft,"  but  a  trembling  **  heart,'* 
and  **  failing  of  eyes,"  and  **  forrow,''  and  "  continual 
**  fear  for  their  lives,"  with  many  other  tbreatenings  to 
the  fame  purpofe. 

It  is  alfo  foretold  by  the  following  prophets,  as  well 
as  by  Mofes^  that  nbtwithftanding  this  unexampled  dif- 
perfion  of  the  Jews  into  all  nations,  they  (hould  be  ftiU 
preferved  a  diltind  people ;  that  God  **  will  not  deftroy 
•'  them  utterly,"  but  that  "  when  they  Ihall  call  to  mind 
"  among  all  the  nations  whither  God  has  driven  them, 
"  and  ihall  return  to  the  Lord,  he  will  turn  their  capti- 
**  vity,  and  gather  them  from  all  the  nations— from  the 
^*  fartheft  parts  of  the  earth — even  in  the  lattbr  days," 
That  ^'  though  he  make^^a  full  end  of  ail  other  nations,"^ 
(by  revolutions  and  mixtures  of  one  people  with  ano^ 
ther,  which  renders  it  impo(fible  to  diilinguiih  their 
genuine  defcendants)  ^'  yet  he  will  not  make  a  full  end 
^*  of  them ;"  but  "  a  remnant  of  them*'  (hall  be  kept 
unmixed  with  any  other  people,  and  '*  Ihall  return  out 
<*  of  all  countries  whither  God  has  driven  them;"  that 
he  will  V  fet  up  an  enOgn  for  the  nations,  and  will  af- 
♦*  femble  the  outcafts  of  Israel."  and  ♦*  gather  toge- 
•*  ther  the  difperfed  of  JudaW^  (the  pofterity  of  the 
ten  tribes,  at  prefent,  according  to  Scripture-prophecy, 
undiftinguilhed,  as  well  as  of  the  two)  V  from  the  fouf 
corners  of  the  earth ;  which  fhews  that  the  return  here 
fpoken  of,  is  not  that  from  the  Babylonijb  ctipAvvty  \  as  is 
9iXo  evident  from  its  being  &;ed  to  the  *<  latter  days,", 
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and  from  its  being  alfo  fpoken  of  by  the  prophet  Hofea^ 
who  lived  after  the  return  from  the  feventy  years  capti- 
vity o(  Babylon,  and  by  Ezekiely  who  lived  in  the  cap- 
tivity itfelf; 

And  in  the  New  Te (lament  it  is  clearly  foretold  by 
Cbri/i^  that  yerufakm  ftiould  be  dellroyed  with  fuch  de- 
ftruiStion  *'  as  had  not  been  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
^<  world,  nor  ever  fliould  be."  And  it  is  remarkab  e 
that  he  again  e^prefsly  mentions  the  ^*  eagles  ^''  in  all 
probability  to  point  out  the  Romans^  (who  bore  eagles 
on  their  flandards)  for  the  executioners  of  the  Divine 
Vengeance  on  that  perverfe  people.  Jofepbtui*s  Hiftory 
of  that  tragical  complication  of  events,  correfponds  ex* 
a^ly  to  our  Savioi^r's  predidion  of  it.  He  alfo  fore- 
tells that  the  Jews  fliould  be  carried  ^  captive  into  all 
<^  nations,  and  that  Jerufalem  (bould  be  trodden  down 
^^  of  the  Gentiles,  till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  ihould  be 
^'  fulfilled.''  In  the  Epiftles  there  are  various  predic- 
tions to  the  fame  purpofe*  And  we  accordingly  fee 
that  people  to  this  day  preferved  diftindt  from  all  others 
in  the  world,  without  king,  without  country,  without 
government  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of  their  ceremo- 
nial law,  which  yet  they  keep  up  with  great  ftri&nefs, 
wherever  they  can. 

That  through  all  the  changes,  which  have  happened 
in  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  from  the  date  of 
the  firft  of  thefe  predidions  to  the  prefent  time  (a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  three  thoufand  years)  that  people 
ihould  have  had  exactly  the  fortune  that  was  foretold 
them  by  Mofes  ;  and  that  they  (hQuld  now  in  fo  won- 
derful and  unexampled  a  manner  be  preferved  unmixed 
"  with^  and  eafily  diftinguifljable  from,  the  people  of  all 
the  countries  where  they  are  fcattered;  and  this  ia 
fpite  of  the  cruel  ufage  they  have  had  in  mod  countries, 
which  niight  have  been,  expeded  to  have  driven  them 
long  ago  to  give  up  their  religion,  and  tnix  with  the 
people  among  whom  they  lived ;  and  that  there  (hould 
fiothing  in  this  long  courfe  of  years  have  happened,  to 
render  it  impoifible,  but  that^  on  the  contrary,  it  Ihould 
be  probable,  that  the  remaining  predidion  of  their  re- 
turn to  their  own  land,  will  be  accomplilhed^  as  well 
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as  the  reft ;  this  gives,  upon  the  whole,  fuch  a  view, 
as  is  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  thing  elfc  in  the 
world ;  the  moft  amazing  of  all  phaenomena !  and 
fhews  that  prophecy  is  given  by  authority  from  the 
fame  by  whom  the  government  of  the  world  is  carried 
on  ;  fince  none  but  He,  or  whom  he  authorifes,  could 
thus  declare  the  end  from  beginning. 

•No  one  can  imagine  the  following  predidions  to  be 
applicable  to  any  other  than  the  Mefflab,  Gen.  iii.  15I 
the  firft  predidion  is  given  of  him,  viz.  That  "  the 
**  Seed  of  the  woman  (hould  bruife  the  head  of  the  fer-: 
**  pent."  None  but  Cbriji  could  properly  be  called 
*'  the  Seed  of  the  woman."  For  he  alone  was  born  of 
a  woman  without  concurrence  of  man.-  Nor  did  any 
one  but  he  efTedually  bruife  the  head  of  the  ferpentj 
or  deftroy  the  power  of  Satan.  Again,  he  is  Teveral 
different  times  afterwards  promifcd  to  Abraham^  as  he 
in  whom  *'  all  the  families  of  the  earth  ihould  be 
**  bleffed."  Now,  there  npver  was  any  fihgle  perfoni 
befides  Cbriji^  who  was  a  blefling  to  the  "  whole 
*•  world."  Gen.  xlix.  it  is  foretold  that  the  "  fceptre 
*•  fhould  not  depart  from,  Judab,  till  Sbilob  Ihould 
^*  come,**  and  that  "  to  him  ftiould  be  the  gathering  oF 
**  the  people  "  It  is  known,  that  the  Jews  became 
fubjed  to  the  Romans  about  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  CbriJl.  And  the  gathering  of  the  people  to  hira  is 
very  confpicUous  in  the  general  diffufion  of  his  religion 
over  moft  parts  of  the  world.  The  words  of  Mofes^ 
DeuL  xviii.  15.  are  applicable  to  none  but  CbriJl  only, 
^*  The  Lord  (hall  raife  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet,  from  the 
"  midft  of  thee,  like  unto  me."  But  no  Prophet,  Prieft, 
or  King,  ever  rofe  among  that  people  like  to  Mofes^  but 
CbriJl  only.  For  from  Mofes  to  CbriJl^  no  lawgiver 
arofe  among  the  Jews  ;  their  ftate  being  fixed  by  God 
himTelf,  to  continue  unchanged  till  the  appearance  of 
the  Meffiab.  ' 

The  prediftions  of  Ifaiab  xi.  i,  3,  6,  &c.  are  flill 
clearer,  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born  ;  unto  us  a  fon  is 
"  given ;  and  the  government  ftiall  be  upon  his  (houl- 
*«  ders.  His  name  ftiall  be  called  Wonderful,  Coun- 
^'  fellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  everlafting  Father,  the 
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•*  Prince  of  peace.'*  [Which  titles  are  fiomewhat  differ- 
ent in  the  Septuagint  tranflation,  but  fuch  as  are  appli- 
cable to  none  but  Cbrijl  only  ]  "  Of  the  increafe  of 
**  his  government  and  peace  there  (hall  be  no  end,  upoa 

V  the  throne  of  David^  and  his  kingdom,  to  order  and 
**  eftablilh  it  with  judgment,  and  juftice  from  hence- 
^*  forth  even  for  ever.''  And  in  the  xliii.  chap.  "  Be- 
f*  hold  my  fervant — mine  eledt,  in  whom  my  foul  de- 
"  lighteth.  I-have  put  my  fpirit  upon  him — he  ftiall 
*^  fet  judgment  ia  the  earth  ^  and  the  illes  (hall  wait  for 
f*  his  law/* 

»         • 

Nor  are  thol«  of  yeremiab  lefs  plainly  applicable  to 
Cbrijl,  and  to  him  only.  Chap,  xxiii.  and  xxxiii.  *•  I 
'^  will  raife  nnio  David  a  righteous  Branch,  and  a  King 
^'  (hall  reign  and  profper,  and  (hall  execute  judgment 
*'  and  juftice  in  the  earth.  And  this  is  his  name, 
**  whereby  he  (hall  be  called.  The  Lord  our  righte- 

f*  OUSNESS.'* 

And  in  Ezekiel  xxxiv.  &c.  <*  I  will  fet  up  one  (hep« 

V  herd  over  them,**  (a  (hepherd  of  a  people  always 
fignifies  a  prince  or  ruler)  <•  and  he  (hall  feed  them, 
**  even  my  fervant  David  i^  plainly  not  David  the  fon 
of  Jeffe;  he  having  been  dead  long  before  EzekiePs 
time,  **  And  I  will  make  with  them  ^  covenant  of 
f*  peace,**  &c.  One  King  *<  (hall  bte  king  over  them  all; 
"  neither  (hall  they  defile  themfelves  any  more  with 
•' their  idols.'* 

It  is  predided  by  Haggai^  that  "  the  Defire  of  all 
"  nations  (hould  come  ;**  the  Sbilob^  tranflated  by  the 
Seventy,  the  "accompli(hmentofpromifes.*'  How  much 
the  coming  of  the  MeJJiab  was  the  defire  of  all  nations 
is  (hewn  above,  and  how  properly  Cbrijl  may  be  called 
the  accomplifhment  of  promifes,  is  known  to  all,  who 
know  his  religion. 

Not  lefs  exprefs,  than  magnificent,  is  the  prediftion 
of  Daniel^  chap.  vii.  *'  I  law  in  the  night  vifions,  and 
**  behold  one,  like  the  Son  of  Man,  came  with  the 
**  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  Days, 
**  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him.  And  there 
^'  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom, 
j^  thgt  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  (hould  ferve 

"  him. 
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^  hitn.  His  dominion  id  an  everlafting  dominion ;  and 
^  his  kingdom  that  which  (hall  not  be  deftroyed,'^  Of 
the  title*  ^  Son  of  roan»*'  which  is  found  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  Old  Teftament,  it  may  be  curforily  remarked, 
that  our  Saviour  feems  to  have  been  particularly  pleafed 
with  it;  as  that  name  is  giren  him'  in  the  ancient  Scrip* 
tures  ;  as  it  expreiTes  his  facred  office  of  the  delivery 
of  mankind,  and  fuits  the  glorious  humiliation  be  volun* 
tarily  condefcended  to,  in  afluming  the  Human  Nature, 
and  paffing  a  life  on  earth  for  the  important  purpofe  of 
yeftoring  a  ruined  world. 

In  the  prophecies  of  Ifatab,  EzekteU  ud  Malacbi^  he 
is  fpoken  of^as  be  that  was  to  be  the  ^f  light  of  the 
^  Gentiles^  their  defire,  their  ruler  ;'^  and  that  (brougb 
him  the  "  name  of  God  ihould  be  great  among  the 
^^  Heathen/'  Nor  is  there  any  one  to  whom  thefe 
characters  can  be  applied,  hut  Cbriji  only. 

The  important  circumitance  of  his  giving  his  life  for 
the  world  is  clearly  held  forth  by  the  Prophets  pankt 
and  Ifaiabf  the  former  of  which  fpeaks  of  him  as  to  ap- 
pear **  feven  weeks/'  that  is  forty-nine  years,  takiog, 
(according  to  the  prophetic  ftyle,-  a  day  for  a  year} 
*^  from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  refiore 

and  build  Jferu/alem,^^  and  that  he  ihould  be  '*  cut 

off ;  but  not  for  himfelf.'*  And  the  latter  fays  of 
him  ;  "  Surely  he  hath  born  our  griefs— *he  was  wound- 
^  ed  for  our  tranfgrenions ;  he  was  bruifed  for  our  ini- 
^'  quities.  He  is  brought  a$  a  lamb  to  the  flaughter; 
^  and  as  a  (heep  before  her  (hearers  is  dumb,  fo  he  opea« 
**  eth  not  his  mouth.  For  the  tranfgreffions  of  my  peo- 
^^  pie  was  he  ftricken.  And  he  made  his  grave  with 
'^  the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death."  Which 
words  are  fufpedled  to  be  tranfpofed,  and  that  his  death 
ought  to  have  been  put  with  the  wicked,  and  his  grave 
*with  the  rich ;  as  he  was  crucified  between  two  thieves^ 
and  buried  by  Jofepb  of  Artmatb^a^  who  was  rich. 
^  He  was  numbered  with  the  tranfgreirors,  and  bare 
'^  the  fin  of  many,  and  made  interceffion  for  finnersJ' 

It  is  foretold  by  Ifaiab^  chap.  xxxv.  that  the  Mejjlah 
Ihould  perform  many  great  and  beneficial  miracles; 
that   ^^  the  eyes  of  the  blind  Ihould  be  opened  j  and 
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f  the  ears  of  the  deaf  unftopped ;  that  the  lame  maa 
^'  fliould  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb 
**  fing."  Many  minute  cirqumftatices  are  foretold  of 
him,  fuoh  as  his  being  of  the  tribe  oi  Judab  and  feed  of 
JDavtds  that  he  (hould  be  born  ziBetblebem,  (Mic.  v.  2.) 
that  he  fhould  ride  in  humble  triumph  into  the  city  of 
yerujalem^  (Zacb.  ik.  g.)  that  he  (hould  be  fold  for 
thirty  pieces  of  filver,  fibid.  xu  12.)  that  he  (hould  be 
fcourged,  boSetted,  and  fpit  upon,  ( ^*  I«  ^0  that  his 
hands  and  feet  fhould  be  pierced,  {Pfal^  xxiv«  16.) 
that  he  fhould  be  numbered  among  maltfador% 
(Ifa.  \iiu  12.)  that  he  fliould  have  gall  and  vinegar 
offered  him  to  drink,  {Pjal  Ixix.  21.)  that  they  who 
faw  him  crucified,  fhould  mock  at  his  trufting  in  God^ 
(PfaL  «Kxii.  8.)  that  the  foldiers  fhould  call  lots  for  his 
garments^  (ibid.  18.)  that  he  fhould  be  buried  by  a 
rich  man,  {I/a.  liii.  9  )  and  that  he  fhould  not  fee  cor^ 
ruption,  i^Pfal.  xvi.  10.)  The  completion  of  all  whick 
predidtions  in  Cbrijl  is  vifible  in  his  Hiftory  in  the  Ne«r 
Teftament* 

To  what  character  befides  that  of  Cbrt/i^  are  all  theCe 
predidions  applicable  ?  And  are  they  not  all  firi(5lly  ap*> 
plicable  to  Cbri/i,  and  clearly  fulfilled  in  him  ?  Should 
now  a  let  of  fatirical,  or  enigmatical  writings  be  pro«- 
pofed  to  be  explained;*  who  would  hefitate  whether 
the  true  fenfe,  and  proper  application  of  them  was  dif- 
covered,  when  a  fenfe  was  found,  which  tallied  exadly 
in  every  particular  ?  who  would  imagine  thofe  writings 
to  have  been  compofcd  by  chance,  which  fliewed  io 
much  regularity  and  connedtioo,  and  which  fuited  fo 
Tvell  the  propofed  explication  of  them  ? 

The  predifUons  which  Cbri/i  himfelf  delivered  con- 
cerning events  that  were  to  happen  after  his  time,  were 
confirmations  09  lefs  authentic  of  the  Divine  Authority 
of  his  dodrine,  \han  the  completion  in  him,  of  the  pro^ 
phecies  given  of  old,  Befides  thofe  he  gave  of  his  own 
death,  with  the  particular  circumflances  of  if ;  of  the 
behaviour  of  his  difciples  on  that  occafion  ;  of  the  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Ghofl,  and  the  miraculous  powers  to 
\>t  communicated  to  his  difciples ;  befides  thefe,  he 
|are  fome|  which  cannot  be  pretended  to  have  been 
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/^  forged  after  the  events,  as  has  been  alleged  of  fome  of 
the  Scripture  prophecies.  His  predidlions  of  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  yerufalem,  and  difperfion,  for  a  very  long 
period,  of  the  yews  into  all  nations,  but  fo  as  they 
ihouid  be  preferved  diltindt  from  all  other  people  in 
order  to  their  reftoration  ;  of  the  general  prevaiency  of 
his  religion  over  the  world,  and  its  continuance  to  all 
ages;  and  of  the  mifchiefs,  confequent  upon  the  per-* 
verfion  of  it ;  thefe  are  events,  which  at  that  time  were 
to  the  higheft  degree  improbable.  It  was  altogether 
jieedlefs  for  him  to  ri(k  his  credit  upon  the  comple* 
tion  of  thefe  predictions ;  nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  a  per- 
fon  of  his  wiidom  would  have  needlefsly  hazarded  the 
confutation  of  his  whole  fcheme  in  fuch  a  manner,  if  he 
jhad  not  been  certain  that  what  he  foretold  would,  be 
fully  accompliOied,  and  that  though  heaven  and  earth 
ivere  to  pafs  away,  his  word  fhould  Itand,  as  the  eyent 
hitherto  has  fufficiently  fhewn. 

That  a  power  of  fo  extraordinary  a  kind,  and  which 
fhould  produce  fuch  important  efiedis,  efpecially  upon 
the  religious  ftate  of  the  world,  as  Popery  has  done, 
ihould  be  predided  in  Scripture,  was  reafonably  to  be 
expedled.  Accordingly  by  Daniel^  who  flourifhed  near 
three  thoufand  years  ago,  it  is  foretold,  chap.  vii.  ip. 
that  there  ihould  be  a  tyrannical  power,  which  (hould 
**  wear  out  the  faints  of  the  Moit  High,"  and  that  they 
fhoold  **'  be  given  into  his  hands  until  a  time,  and  times, 
^'  and  the  dividing  of  times,''  that  is  a  year,  and  two 
years,  and  half  a  year,  which  give  one  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  fixty  days,  which  in  prophetic  ifyle  figni- 
£es  fo  many  years.  This  period  is  alfo  mentioned  in 
five  different  predictions  in  the  New  Teftament.  This 
power  is  fpoken  of,  verfe  23.  as  a  kingdom  '*  different 
from  all  before  it."  And  fo  indeed  it  is  y  being  a  r^/i- 
gious  tyranny,  or  fecular  kingdom  founded  on  a  pre- 
tence of  religion.  It  is  reprefented  as  a  monfter  with 
**  teeth  of  iron,"  and  "  claws  of  brafs ;"  and  very  pro- 
perly ;  for  it  is  the  charader  of  that  mercilefs  religion 
to  deftroy  all  who  oppofe  it,  and  to  endeavour  (by 
driving  thofe  who  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  fall  under  its 
tyranny  to  make  ihipwreck  of  confcience]  to  damn  all 
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whom  it  dcftroys.  It  is  fpoken  of  as  ^  devouring, 
"  ftamping  in  pieces/*  and  laying  wafte  the  whole 
world,  as  '^  changing  times  and  laws,"  and  ^'fpeaking 
"  great  words  againit  the  Mod  High."  All  which 
fuit  the  blood-thirfty  cruelty,  the  unequalled  arrogance, 
and  blafphemous  impiety  of  the  bifliops  and  church  of 
Rome  to  the  greateft  exadnefs.  It  is  there  faid,  that 
he  (hould  not  "  regard  the  defire  of  women  ;'*  which 
plainly  points  out  the  prohibition  of  marriage  ;  that 
he  (hould  '^  honour  gods-protedors/'  that  is,  tutelar 
faints,  and  ^'  a  god,  whom  his  fathers  knew  not,"  a 
wafer-god,  of  which  god  fome  thoufands  are  made  in 
one  day  by  the  priefts,  and  eaten,  and  digefted  by  the 
people.    See  alfo  i  Tim.  iv. 

In  the  Apocalypfe,  chap.  xi.  xii.  See.  it  is  copioully 
defcribed,.  where  it  is  reprefented  under  the  appearance 
of  a  monfter,  or  "  wild  beaft,"  whofe  "  feven  heads" 
iignify,  as  afterwards  explained,  the  feven  hills  upon 
which  RoTnc  was  built^  and  *^  ten  horns"  the  ten  king- 
doms, into  which  the  Roman  empire  was  divided,  whofe 
'^  blafphemous  names"  are  notorious,  as  of  God's  vice« 
gerant,  Our  lord  god  the  pope.  Vice-god,  and  the  like, 
who  *^  wars  with  the  faints,  and  overcomes  them ;  who 
**  receives  power  over  the  nations,"  and  is  "  worihip- 
**  ped"  by  them.  The  fame  is  alfo  afterwards  repre- 
fented under  the  charader  of  the  ♦*  great  harlot,"  or 
idolatrefs,  with  whom  the  ''  kings  of  the  earth  have 
"  committed  fornication,"  that  is  the  idolatry  of  wor- 
ihipping  the  images  of  faints,  and  kneeling  to  the  Ho(l« 
She  is  afterwards  reprefented  as  **  drunk  with  the 
"  blood"  of  the  martyrs  of  J^fus.  The  kings  of  the 
earth  are  afterwards  mentioned  as  "  giving  their  power 
**  to  the  monfter,"  as  it  is  notorious  that'moft  of  the 
kings  in  Europe  acknowledged  the  pope  for  their  lord 
god,  and  held  their  crovi^ns  of  him,  as  fome  of  them  do 
ftilL  The  fame  power  is  likewife  held  forth  under  the 
figure  of  a  great  city,  the  feat  of  wealth,  luxury,  plea- 
fure,  riches,  and  commerce,  one  article  of  which  com- 
merce, peculiar  to  Rome  papal,  is  her  trade  in  the 
"  fouls  of  men," 

And 
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Add  by  the  apoftle  Paul  this  fatal  delufion  is  called 
Ybe  man  ofjin^  or  the  very  abftrad  and  quinteflence  of  ini- 
quity,  a  charader  fit  only  for  the  popilh  religion,  as 
k  alone  of  all  religions  contains  an  afiemblage  of  all 
that  is  mod  exquifitely  wicked,  beyond  what  could 
have  been  thought  within  the  reach  of  human  inven* 
tionunafllfled  by  daemons.  Of  which  the  infernal  court 
of  inquifition  is  a  pregnant  proof;  where  cruelty,  th6 
difpofition  the  moft  oppofite  to  all  good^  is  carried  to 
that  diabolical  excels,  that  few  hearts  are  hard  enough 
to  bear  the  mere  defcription  of  it  in^abook.  The  pro-s 
priety  of  giving  the  appellation  of  The  man  of  Jin,  to 
the  Rorailh  impofture,  appears  from  confidering,  that 
it  has  bad  the  peculiar  curfed  art  not  only  to  turn  th^ 
mildefl  of  all  religions  into  a  fcene  of  the  moft  horrible 
barbarity  ;  but  to  make  the  moft  pure  and  heavenly 
fyftem  of  dodrines  and  laws,  which  ever  were,  or  will 
be,  given  to  men,  an  authority  for  eftablifliing  for 
points  of  faith  the  moft  hideous  abfurdities,  and  coa« 
tradiftions  to  common  fenfc ;  and  for  licenfing  every 
abominable  wickednefs  that  has  ever  been  thought  of 
•r  pradifed.  Infomuch,  that  the  fixed  rates  of  abfola« 
tion,  for  the  moft  horrid  and  unnatural  vices,  ftand  ap- 
pointed by  their  popes,  and  publiftied  in  different  edi-* 
tions.  By  which  means,  the  great  defign  of  Chriftianity^ 
which  was  to  teacb  men^  to  deny  ungddlinefs  and  worldly 
hi/Is f  and  to  livefoberly^  f^gbteoujly^  and  godly ^  is  defeated 
among  the  deluded  profelytes  to  that  infamous  religion. 
For  inftead  of  this,  popery  teaches,  that  any  man,  who 
pays  handfomely,  may  have  an  indulgence  for  any  num« 
ber  of  years  to  live  in  all  manner  of  abominable  impiety, 
profanenefs,  andimpurity«  Isnotthisthe21&^fmi»(j/^^»/ 

Whoever  would  fee  how  exaftly  the  Scripture  pre- 
didiions  are  fuited  to  reprefent  this  diabolical  delufion, 
has  only  to  read  the  hiftories  of  popery,  and  accounts  of 
the  inquifition.  There  he  will  find  what  hideous  ravage 
bas  been  made  by  it  in  different  countries.  Witnels 
their  infamous  croifades ;  the  maflacres  of  the  Walden/ii 
and  Albigenfes^  of  whom  almoft  a  million  were  rec- 
koned to  be  flain.  In  thirty  years  from  the  founding  of 
the  order  of  the  Jefuits^  above  eight  hundred  thou&nd 
4  proteftants 
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proteftants  were  put  to  death  by  the  hand  of  the  execa* 
tioner  only.  The  blooody  butchering  duke  of  Alvm 
ufed  to  make  it  his  boaft  of  having  cut  off  in  a  few  years 
thirty  thoufand  proteftants  in  the  Netherlands^  The 
deftrudion  of  helplefs  vidims  facrificed  to  that  infernal 
fury,  the  inquifition,  in  one  period  of  thirty  years,  b 
jfeckoned  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand.  Is  not 
this  dreadful  and  wide-wafting  mifchief,  this  terror 
of  human  nature,  this  hell  on  earth,  properly  repre- 
fented  as  a  monfter,  or  wild  beaft,  with  iron  teeth 
to  devour  and  deftroy,  as  drunk  with  blood,  and 
afpiring  to  an  authority  abovef  all  that  is  called  God^ 
or  is  worihipped,  that  is,  above  all  other  power  and  go- 
vernment, challenging  the  privilege  of  the  grand  tyrant 
and  deilroyer  ? 

Thefe  are  only  a  few  among  many  inftances  of  the 
nnequalled  horrors  of  this  fatal  delufion,  and  of  the  ex- 
atSneifs  of  the  Scripture  prediAions,  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  nothing  elfe,  that  ever  was  heard  of  upon  earth. 
And  if  in  the  days  of  the  authors  of  the  above  predica- 
tions, there  was  nothing  known  among  mankind,  which 
might  give  the  hint  of  fuch  a  power  as  that  of  Anti- 
chrift,  or  popery ;  and  if  no  account  of  this  power  ia 
our  times,  when  it  is^fo  well  known,  can  in  prophetic 
ftyle  more  clearly  defcribe  it,  than  we  find  it  repre^ 
fented  in  the  predidions  of  Scripture,  let  the  oppofert 
of  prophecy  account  for  this  wonderful  agreement 
between  the  predidion  and  the  completion^  as  they 
beft  can. 

Thefe  are  a  few,  among  almoft  innumerable  predic- 
tions of  future  events,  of  which  holy  Scripture  is  full. 
And,  as  thefe  fhew  themfelves  clearly  to  be  genuine 
revelations  from  God ;  the  others  contained  in  the  fame 
writings  may  in  reafon  be  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame 
original,  though  the  times  when  they  were  given,  and 
the  exaftnefs  of  their  refpedive  completions,  fhould  be 
more  fubje6l  to  cavil,  than  thefe  here  quoted.  And  the 
oppofers  of  the  revelation,  in  which  thefe  predictions  are 
contained,  are  in  reafon  obliged  to  give  fome  plaufible 
account,  how  they  came  there^  if  not  by  Divine  in-» 
fpiration. 

Let 
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Let  Chriftiahity  have  been  introduced  into  the  world 
^hen  it  would,  it  is  impofiible  to  give  any  rational  or 
fatisfying  account  of  its  prevalence  and  eftabliAimenr, 
but  its  being  a  Divine  inftitution.  For  iuppoling  it 
forged  in  any  age  before  or  fince  the  received  date 
of  about  feventeen  hundred  years  ago,  it  wilt  be 
equally  iinpoifible  to  conceive  how  it  fhould  come 
to  pafs  upon  mankind,  if  it  was  a  fidiorl.  The  Chrif- 
tian  religion  has  been  eftablifhed  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  national  religion  of  every  country,  in  which  it  has 
been  received.  It  had  therefore  the  united  forces  of 
regal  power,  facerdotal  craft,  and  popular  fuperftition 
to  bear  down,  before  it. could  get  footing  in  the  worlds 
Its  character  is  dire£ily  oppolite  to  the  fordid  views  and 
fecular  interefts  of  mankind,  and  acceptable  to  none  but 
virtuous  and  ekvated  minds,  which  in  all  ages  and  na- 
tions have  ever  been  comparatively  a  very  fraall  num- 
ber of  the  fpecies,  and  not  fit,  nor  difpofed  to  firuggle 
with,  much  lefs  likely  to  get  the  better  of  the  majority^ 
fo  as  to  cram  a  fet  of  falfehoods  down  their  throats* 

All  the  falfe  fchemes  of  religion,  which  ever  pre- 
Tailed  in  the  world,  have  come  to  be  eftabliflied  either 
by  the  multitude's  being  led  to  embrace  them  by  craft,  or 
driven  to  it  by  force.  That  Chriftianity  was  eftabli(hed 
by  craft,  is  on  all  accounts  incredible,  and  particularly 
from  confidering  its  character,  which  is  altogether  fe- 
parate  from  worldly  views,  or  any  kind  of  motives, 
which  might  incline  men  to  deceive  ;  and  efpecially 
from  its  fetting  up  upon  the  foot  of  the  mod  ftrid  in- 
tegrity, of  commanding  all  its  votaries  to  avoid  even  the 
lead  appearance  of  evil,  and  by  no  means  to  think  of 
doing  evil  for  the  fake  of  any  pollible  good  confequence. 
Such  precepts  as  thefe  would  by  no  means  have  fuited 
a  fcheme  calculated  for  deceiving  mankind.  On  the 
contrary,  we  always  find  the  great  dottrine  preached 
up  by  impoflors  is.  Zeal  for  the  caufe,  rather  than  for 
the  truth.  This  appears  dreadfully  confpicuous  in  the 
bloody  catalogue  of  fuflferers,  who  have  fallen  a  facri- 
fice  to  the  Mahometan  and  popiQi  delufions.  The  op- 
pofcrs  of  Chriftianity  are  obliged,  if  they  will  fhew 
themfelves  reafoners,  to  give  fome  rational  account  of 
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the  eftabliftirrient  of  it,  upon  the  fuppofitidn  of  its 
being  falfe  They  are  in  reafon  obliged  to  (hew  how* 
a  religion  requiring  the  mod  ftrift  parity  of  heart  and 
feverity  of  manners,  the  mortifying  of  inordinate  liifts 
and  inclinations,  the  avoiding  every  Appearance  of  evil^ 
and  encountering  all  manner  of  difficulties,  and  even 
death  itfelf,  if  required^  in  teftimony  for  truth ;  they 
ought  to  (hew  how  fuch  a  religion  could  have  been 
cftablifhed  in  the  world  by  fuch  feemingly  unpromifing 
and  inadequate  means,  as  thofe  by  wh*ich  Chriftianity 
adlually  was  propagated  ;  and  that  all  this  might,  in  a 
way  accountable  by  human  reafon^  and  fuitable  to  the 
ufual  coUrfe  of  things,  have  come  about  in  fpite  of  uni- 
verfal  oppdfition  from  all  thofe  in  Nvhofe  hands  the  fecu- 
lar  power  was  then  lodged ;  and  in  fpite  of  that  mod 
unconquerable  of  all  prejudices,  which  mankind  have 
for  the  religion  they  were  brought  up  in.  The  oppo- 
fers  of  Chriftianity  ought  to  fliew  that  there  have  beeil 
inftances  fimilar  to  this ;  and  that  a  few  artlefs,  illite- 
rate fifbermen  might  reafonably  be  fuppofed  equal  to  d 
defign  of  outwitting  all  mankind^  impoiing  a  fet  of  grofi 
falfehoods  upon  them^  and  confounding  their  under- 
Handings  with  fidlitious  miracles,  which  they  volunta-* 
rily,  no  one  knows  why,  fwallowed  down  without  exa- 
mination ;  and  theconfequence  of  which  was  the  over- 
turning all.  the  national  religions,  of  a  great  part  ofthtf 
world,  in  fpite  of  the  power  of  princes,  the  zeal  of  the 
priefts,  and  the  bigotty  of  the  people.  If  they  cannot  find 
forae  rational  and  probable  way  of  accounting  for  thisJ 
firange  and  unexampled  phaenomenon,  upon  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  Chriftianity's  being  a  fidion  ;  if  they  cannot 
ihew,  that  fraqd  was  ufed  (for  no  one  ever  alleged 
force)  they  muft  yield,  the  point,  and  acquifce  in  thd 
account  given  in  the  New  Teftament,  to  wit.  That  it 
made  its  way  in  the  world  by  the  power  of  its  own  irre- 
iiftible  evidence. 

The  author  of  our  religion  muft  either  have  been^ 
truly  and  indeed,  what  he  declares  himfelf ;  the  Son 
of  God,  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  his  religion  a 
Divine  appointment ;  or  he  muft  have  been  an  inrpoftor^ 
or  an  enthufiaft,  or  madman,  and  his  religion  either  at 
fecularfcheme,  an  involuntary  delufion,  or  a  pious  fraud* 
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That  Jefus  Cbrijt  tv^as  no  impoftor  will  plainly  ap- 
pear, if  we  confidef  firft  what  a  monftrous  pitch  of 
defperate  and  abandctaed  wickednefs  was  neceffary  to 
carry  a  perfon  the  lengths  he  went,  if  he  was  not  really 
what  he  pretended.  The  whole  body  of  hiftory  cannot 
produce  fuch  another  ioftance  of  daring  impiety.  For 
ifio  impoftor  ever  arrogated  fuch  high  honours  and  cha- 
radters  as  he  does  ;  which  to  think  of  as  mere  fiction 
and  groundlefs  pretence,  is  ftartling  to  human  nature. 
To  fappofe  a  man  in  his  fenfes  to  go  on,  conftantly  and 
invariably  for  feveral  years,  giving  out,  that  he  was  the 
beloved  fon  of  God  j  that  he  came  down  from  heaven, 
^vhither  he  was  again  to  return  ;  that  he  had  enjoyed 
glory  with  God  before  the  world  was;  that  he  had 
power  to  forgive  fifi ;  that  he  was  to  judge  the  world ; 
to  hear  him  addrefs  the  Deity  as  he  does,  John  xviith, 
appealing  to  him  for  the  truth  of  his  pretenfions,  and 
keeping  in  the  fame  ftrain  to  the  laft  moment  of  his  life ; 
to  fuppofe  any  man  in  his  fenfes  capable  of  all  this  fright- 
ful impiety,  is  imagining  fomewhat  altogether  unexam- 
pled, efpecially  if  we  take  along  with  it,  that  we  have 
from  this  moft  impious  of  all  impoftors  the  beft  fyftem 
of  laws  that  ever  was  given  to  the  fons  of  men,  the  pe- 
culiar excellence  of  which  is  their  excluding  all  im- 
piety, fraud,  and  fecular  views,  teaching  to  avoid  even 
the  leaft  appearance  of  evil,  and  to  give  up  all  for  truth 
and  confcience. 

Again,  what  fhadow,  or  furmife,  of  indired  dealing, 
what  fufpicion  of  any  thing  immoral,  or  unjuftifiable, 
appears,  againft  his  chara<Ser?  What  fault  were  his 
enemies  able  to  lay  to  his  charge,  when  challenged  by 
him,  except  that  he  had  expofed  their  wickednefs  and 
hypocrify?  Even  when  Judas,  who  knew  his  whole 
conduft,  deiired  to  betray  him,  was  he  able  to  find  any 
thing  againft  him  ?  Had  his  behaviour  been  at  all  fufpici- 
ousor  obnoxious,  is  there  any  reafon  to  queftion  whether 
Judas  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  have  deteded  and  in- 
formed againft  him  ?  And  is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  that  his 
inveterate  wickednefs  would  foffcr  any  pretence  for 
accufinghls  mafter,  and  juftifyinghis  own  malice  againft 
him,  to  pafs  unimproved  to  the  utmoft  ? 

Befide^, 
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BefideSy  if  the  author  of  our  religion  was  an  impoftor, 
>vhat  was  his  fcheme  in  deceiving  mankind  ?  Not  any 
fecular  advantage.  For  it  is  notorious,  that  poverty, 
contempt,  perfecutlon, .  and  death  were  his  portion, 
according  to  his  own  predidion  ;  that  his  followers  had 
no  better  treatment  for  the  firft  three  centuries  ^  that 
the  emperor  Conjlandne' s  giving  fecular  advantages  to 
the  Chriftians  was  the  firll  blow  (truck  to  the  original 
difinterefted  purity  of  that  religion  ;  and  that  from  the 
time  the  world  was  thruft  into  the  church,  religion  be- 
gan to  decline  ;  which  (hews,  that  fecular  views  were 
inconfiftent  with  its  true  deiign  and  genius. 

If  it  was  fet  up  with  a  view  to  worldly  grai:ideur, 
how  comes  it  every  wTiere  to  inculcate  the  contempt  of 
riches,  honours,  and  pleafures,  and  the  purfuit  of  things 
fpi ritual  and  heavenly  ?  What  fteps  were  taken  by 
Chrijl^  or  his  followers,  to  aggrandize  themfelves  ?  Was 
not,  on  the  contrary,  their  pradice  fuitable  to  their 
dodrine  ?  Is  not  the  whole  of  their  charader  a  perfeft 
pattern  of  felf-deniai  and  abftinence  ?  Who  has  ever 
convided  them  of  any  one  ioftance  of  worldly 
craft  or  defign  ?  It  is  certain  from  all  accounts,  fa- 
cred  and  profane,  that  at  the  time  of  Chriji^s  appear- 
ance in  the  worlds  there  was  a  general  expedation  of 
the  MeJJiab ;  and  that  the  idea  formed  by  the  grofs 
apprehenfions  of  the  people,  of  the  charader  he  was  to 
appear  in,  was  that  of  a  great  prince.  What  could 
therefore  be  more  natural  for  an  impoftor,  than  to  take 
the  advantage  of  this  prejudice,  fo  favourable  to  a 
worldly  fcheme  ?  Inftead  of  which  we  find  him,  (and 
his  apoftles  after  they  came  once  to  under ftand  the 
fcheme  he  was  upon)  fetting  up  on  a  quite  different 
footing,  the  moft  unpopular  plan,  that  could  have  been 
thought  of  J  difclaiming  all  worldly  views,  and  declar- 
ing that  their  profeffion  led  diredly  to  poverty  and  fuf- 
fering.  It  is  indeed  evident,  that  confidering  the  uni- 
verfal  prejudice  of  the  Jews  with  refped  to  the  charac- 
ter in  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  to  appear,  it 
mufi  have  been  impofTible  for  a  perfon  of  that  nation  to 
frame  an  idea  of  a  fuffering  MeJJiab^  but  by  infpiration, 
or  from  underftanding  the  ancient  predidions  concern- 
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ing  him  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  what  was^ 
ufual  among  them. 

Farther  ;  what  probability  is  there,  that  he  who  had 
fagacity  enough  to  contrive  9  fcheme,  which  did  in 
effeft  prevail  againft  all  oppofition,  fhould  yet  be  fo 
imprudent,  as  to  hazard  the  difappoiniment  of  his 
whole  defign  by  overloading  it  with  fo  many  incum- 
brances ?  Why  fhould  he  pretend  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
if  it  had  not  been  true  ?  How,  indeed,  could  a  mere 
human  brain  invent  fuch  a  thought  ?  How  work  out  of 
itfelf  the  imaginations  of  his  having  enjoyed  pre-exiftent 
glory  with  God,  of  his  coming  into  the  world  to  give 
hrs  life  for  the  life  of  the  world  ;  and  of  his  being  the 
appointed  future  Judge  of  the  human  race  ?  There  is 
fomething  in  this,  which  lies  wholly  out  of  the  way  of 
mere  humanity.  And  accordingly,  thofe  who  heard 
him,  at  leafl  the  unprejudiced,  owned,  that  "  he  fpoke 
"  as  never  man  fpoke."  But  farther ;  Why  (hould  he 
forwarn  his  followers  of  the  difcouraging  confequences 
of  their  adhei^nce  to  his  religion,  if  he  had  been  capa-^ 
ble  of  deceiving  ?  Why  fhould  he  difappoint  the  incli- 
nations and  prejudices  of  the  people,  who  wanted  a 
•worldly  MeJJiab^  if  he  himfelf  aimed  at  worldly  gran- 
deur ?  Why  fhould  he  prevent  many  from  following 
him,  who  were  difpofed  to  do  k,  by  undeceiving  them, 
and  informing  them  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
•world  ?  Why  fhould  he  exert  a  fupernatural  power  to 
withdraw  himfelf  from  among  them,  when  they  were 
going  to  raife  hiny  to  regal  authority  ;  if  fecular  power 
t^as  what  he  afpired  after  ? 

And,  fuppofing  Chriflianity  an  invention  of  later 
date,  why  fhould  the  Saviour  of  the  world  be  reprc- 
feoted  in  the  fuppofed  fiditious  hiflory,  as  fuffering  a 
ihameful  death  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  more  likely 
-to  take  with  mankind,  for  the  inventors  of  the  fcheme 
to  have  reprefented  the  author  of  the  religion  they 
wanted  to  perfuade  mankind  to  the  belief  of,  as  a  vic- 
torious prince,  who  had  got  the  better  of  all  oppofition^ 
than  as  one  who  appeared  on  earth  in  the  mofl  lowly 
.fiation  ;  defpifed  and  abufed,  while  he  lived,  and  atlaft 
put  to  an  infamous  death  between  two  thieves. 

Lei 
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Let  it  now  be  conlTdered  (if  indeed  it  be  worth  while 
to  confider  what  is  fo  grofsly  abfurd)  what  poffibility 
there  is  of  ChriJPs  having  been  an  enlhufiaft,  or  phre- 
netic. In  order  to  judge  properly  of  this,  let  it  be  com- 
puted, what  degree  of  enthufiafm  was  neceiTaryto  bring 
a  perfon  to  perfuade  himfelf,  that  he  was  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  the  Mcfftab,  the  Anointed  of  God,  the  Son 
of  God,  who  had  exifted  before  the  creation  of  this 
world,  and  was  again  to  afcend  to  his  former  glory  with 
God,  after  finifhing  the  great  work,  for  which  he  came 
into  the  world  ;  what  degree  of  enthufiafm  or  madnefs 
fnuft  that  man  have  been  worked  up  to^  who  could 
believe  all  this  of  himfelf,  while  he  was  really  no  more 
than  another  mortal  ?  How  miferable  mud  his  phrenfy 
•have been  ?  How  confounded  and  broke  all  his  faculties? 

Next,  let  it  be  attended  to,  what  fuitablenefs  there 
is  between  fuch  a  degree  of  didradion  as  this,  and  the 
whole  charader  and  condudl  of  the  author  of  our  reli- 
gion. What  iingle  inftaiKe  does  he  give  of  even  com- 
mon frailty,  or  of  fuch  imprudence  as  is  obferved  at 
times  in  the  condud  of  the  wjfeft  men ,  in  the  conduct 
even  of  infpired  men  ?  While  prophets,  and  apoftles 
are  in  Scripture  reprefented  as  falling  into  the  common 
weakneffesof  humali  nature,  (an  argument  of  the  truth 
lOf  facred  hiftory)  his  behaviour  ftands  wholly  clear  of 
every  inftance  of  infirmity  or  frailty.  Where  are  the 
ragings  and  bellowings  of  enthufiafm  ?  What  figns  did 
he  give  of  a  diftempered,  or  over-heated  imagination  ? 
Is  not  his  whole  condud  a  perfed  pattern  of  calmnef^ 
prudence,  and  caution  ?  Does  he  not  bafBe  the  mali- 
cious and  infnaring  queftions  of  his  crafty  enemies  by  a 
wifdom,  which  puts  them  alltofilence?  Are  not  his 
anfwers  fo  guarded  as  to  defeat  their  fludied  queftions? 
Are  the  artful,  the  jnalicious,  and  the  learned,  more 
than  children,  or  fools  before  him  ?  Is  this  the  charac- 
ter of  an  enthuGaft  ?  Does  madnefs  thus  weigh  its  an- 
fwers ?  Has  the  brain-fick  vifionary  any  fuch  guard  over 
himfelf,  as  to  avoid  the  fnare  that  is  laid  for  him  ?  Not 
only  to  avoid  the  fnare  himfelf,  but  likewife  to  put  to 
confufion  and  filence  his  adverfaries  ? 

Let  it  alfo  be  confiderecV,  whether  it  is  poflible  that 
fuch  a  fyftem  of  dodlrines  and  laws  fhould  be  the  pro- 
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diiAion  of  an  enthufiaftic  or  diftempered  brain,  A 
fyftem,  which  has  afforded  the  wifeft  of  our  fpecies  mat- 
ter for  ftudy,  examination,  and  admiration,  ever  fince 
it  has  been  publilhed  to  the  world,  A  fet  of  dodrines 
more  fublime  than  all  that  ever  were  taught  mankind 
before.  Difcoveries,  which  neither  facred,  nor  profane 
antiquity  had  before  exhibited  to  mankind.  Solutions 
of  the  very  difficulties,  which  had  put  the  wifdom  of 
the  ancients  to  a  (land.  Dodrines,  beyond  the  natural 
reach  ofhuman  reafon,  and  yet,  whendifcovered,  com- 
mending themfelves  to  reafon,  and  bearing  the  internal 
marksof  their  Divine  original.  Precepts,  whofe  purity 
puts  the  ancient  legiflators  to  ihame.  Laws,  tending  to 
improve  human  nature  to  its  utmoft  perfedion.  A  rule 
of  life  fuperior  to  all  others,  in  its  being  abfblutely  per- 
fedl  and  complete,  wanting  nothing  proper  for  the 
regulation  of  every  paffion  and  appetite,  for  the  diredin^ 
to  the  complete  performance  of  every  focial  and  relative 
duty,  and  fixing  the  only  acceptable  way  of  worfliip- 
ping  the  One  Supreme.  A  fcheme,  of  which  it  is  with 
reafon  faid  in  Scripture,  that  the  angels  defire  to  look 
into  it.  Are  thefe  the  produ<flions  of  a  vifionary  ?  thefe 
the  reveries  of  a  hot-brain'd  enthufiaft?  It  is  plain,  that 
his  enemies  neither  thought  him  fuch,  nor  thought  it 
poffible  to  perfuade  the  generality  of  the  people,  who 
converfed  with  him,  to  think  fo  of  hin^.  For,  if  they 
could  have  made  him  pafs  for  an  enthufidftic  or  phre- 
netic perfon,  they  certainly  would  have  chofe  that  as 
the  eafieft  way  of  ridding  themfelves  of  him,  and  put- 
ting a  ftop  to  his  fcheme. 

If  it  can  be  proved,  that  the  religion  oi  Jefus  is  by 
no  means  a  fraud  of  any  kind,  it  will  unqueftionably 
follow,  that  it  is  not  a  pious  fraud.  But  thatChriftianity 
is  no  fraud  of  any  kmd  is  plain,  not  only  from  the  ex- 
cellency of  its  dodrines  and  precepts,  the  charader  of 
its  author  and  firft  propagators,  and  its  exprefs  prohi- 
bition of  every  appearance 'of  deceit  on  whatever  pre- 
tence, but  from  the  concurrence  and  coincidence  of  in- 
numerable collateral  evidences,  which  by  their  very  na- 
ture were  not  within  the  reach  of  human  contrivance* 
The  whole  body  of  revelation  is  to  be  confidered  as  oncf 
uniform  fcheme,  reaching  from  the  beginning  to  the 
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end  of  the  world;  in  which  the  falvaiion  of  mankind 
by  the  Mcffiab  is  the  principal  part,  or  point  of  view,  to 
which  all  the  others  lead^  and  with  which  they  are  con* 
neded  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  whole  mu(l  ftand  or 
fall  together.  So  that  if  the  Chridian  religion  be  a  de- 
lufion,  it  is  evidently  too  great  and  exteniive  to  be  a  de- 
lufion  of  human  invention.  T^at  it  is  no  contrivance 
of  evil  fpirits,  is  plain  from  its  dired  tendency  to  pro- 
mote virtue  and  goodneis,  and  to  banifh  all  kinds  of 
impiety  and  vice  out  of  the  world.  It  mud  therefore 
be  a  fcheme  of  fome  being,  or  beings^  fuperior  to 
bumanity.  Which  is  owning  it  to  be  a  Divine  ap- 
pointment :  For  we  have  no  conception  of  a  fraud 
contrived  by  any  good  being  of  the  angelic  rank. 

That  it  fliould  be  prophefied  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  recorded  by  Mofes  a  thoufand  years  before 
the  appearance  of  Cbrijt^  "  that  the  Seed  of  the  woman 
•*  ibould  bruife  the  ferpent's  head,*'  and  that  Cbrijl 
Ihould  be  the  feed  of  a  woman,  miraculoully  conceived 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  male  ;  could  this  have 
come  about  by  human  contrivance?  When  it  is  re- 
peatedly foretold  by  the  prophets,  that  Cbrijl  Ihould 
come  of  the  pofterity  oi  Abraham^  of  yhac^  oi  Jacob ^ 
of  David ;  that  he  fhould  be  born  at  Betblebem ; 
that  he  fhould  appear  about  the  time  of  the  ^'  deparr 
^*  ture  of  the  fceptre  from  Ji^dab^'*  that  he  (hould 
be  **  cut  off,  but  not  for  himfelf ;  be  pierced,  be  put 
^*  to  death  with  the  wicked,  and  buried  by  the  rich  ; 
f*  that  he  fhould  be  fold  for  thirty  pieces  of  filver  ;*' 
and  all  the  circumftances  of  his  death  particularly 
pointed  out ;  that  all  thefe,  and  many  other  predictions 
fulfilled  in  Cbrifl^  and  anfwering  to  none  elfe  but  him, 
ihould  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  preferved  by  the  J^^ie;/, 
the  violent  oppofers  of  Cbrijl  and  his  religion  ;  let  the 
inventors  of  Chriftianity  (fuppoling  it  an  invention) 
have  been  ever  fo  cunning,  they  never  could  have  mo- 
delled the  whole  fcheme  from  the  very  beginning,  fo 
ask  ihould  anfwer  their  purpofe;  they  could  never  have 
brought  things  about  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make 
tiiem  fuit  in  fuch  a  number  of  particulars,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  running  oyer  the  various  evidences  for  our  re- 
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And  iti  is  notorious^  that  not  only  the  weak  and  illi- 
terate, but  fome  of  the  wife  and  learned,  embraced 
Chriftianity  at  the  time  when  it  might  with  eafe  and 
certainty  have  been  difcovered  to  be  an  impofture,  if  it 
really  was  fo:  That  tbofe  who  at  firft  were  prejudiced 
againft  it  were  afterwards  converted  to  the  belief  of  it  : 
That  numbers  of  thofe  who  certainly  knew  whethei: 
Jefus  Chriji  was  really  rifen  from  the  dead  or  not,  gave 
up  their  lives-'  in  atteftation,  not  of  an  opinion,  but  of  a 
fimple.  fad,  concerning  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  which 
they  could  not  have  the  lead  doubt :  That  the  firft  pro- 
pagators of  Chriftianity  were  not  to  be  put  to  fiUnce  by 
all  the  oppofition  they  met  with  from  all  the  powers  of 
the  world  :  That  though  they  expefted  nothing  but 
perfecution,  imprifonment,  fcourging,  and  all  kinds  of 
abufe,  in  every  place  they  went  to,  without  any  one 
earthly  comfort  to  niake  up  for  theirTufferings,  without 
the  leaft  ftiadow  of  any  temporal  advantage  ;  they  went 
on  ftill  indefatigable  arid  unconquerable  in  publifliing 
the  refurrec^ion  oi  Jefus.  Is  it  conceivable,  that  Hd- 
man  Nature  muft  not  have  been  tired  out  W'irh  going 
on  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  for  a  whole  life- 
lime,  propagating  a  known  falfehood,  by  which  they 
were  to  get  iioihing  but  mifery  in  this  world,  and  dam- 
nation  hereafter  ? 

Deplorable  is  the  objeftion  ftarted  here  by  the  opr- 
^pofers  of  Chriftianity ;  That  our  Saviour's  difciples  dii 
^ot  fee  him  rife  :  As  if  it  were  of  any  confequence  to 
the  certainty  of  his  being  really  alive  again,  that  no  one 
faw  him  come  out  of  his  tomb.  That  he  was  certainly 
dead  is  unqueftionable;  he  having  been  publicly  cru- 
cified, and  ftabbed  in  the  fide  with  a  fpear  as  he  hung 
on  the  crofs.  And  that  he  was  certainly  alive  again, 
was  as  unqueftionable  to  thofe  who  converfed  with  him 
for  fix  weeks  together,  after  his  pafl[ion,  as  if  they  had 
b'&cn  witnefles  of  his  rifing.  And  that  he  did  not  (hew 
himfelf  to  the  people  (who  defer ved  no  fuch  favour) 
but  only  to  chofen  witnefles,  is  an  objeftion  as  wretched 
as  the  former ;  the  only  queftion  being.  Whether  the 
witneflTes,  who  declare  that  Cbri/l  was  alive  after  his 
prucifixion,  are  credible,  or  not.     But  to  proceed  : 

That 
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That  a  perfon  of  the  confpicuous  and  extraordinary 
abilities  of  St.  PauU  ftiould  be  drawn  into  fach  a  courfe 
pf  extravagance  as  to  travel  thoufands  of  miles,  propa- 
gating every  where  an  idle  fiftion  of  his  having  had  a 
vifion  of  Chrijlj  and  being  commiflioned  by  him  to 
preach  his  religion  over  the  world :  That  a  man  of  his 
learning  and  judgment  ftiould  publicly  declare  to  the 
world  his  full  perfuafion  of  the  truth  of  a  dodrine  de- 
cried by  almoft  all  the  worldly-wife  of  thofe  times : 
That  he  (hould  own  himfelf  to  have  been  formerly  in 
the  wrong  in  oppofing  Chriftianity :  That  he  fliould 
take  publrc  (hame  to  himfelf  before  all  mankind,  and 

•comtnii  his  recantation  to  writing,  to  Hand  on  record 
as  long  as  the  world  lafted.  What  a  degree  of  madntfs,  or 
fafcination,  mull  that  have  been,  which  would  have  beert 
equal  to  all  theie  effeds?  But  what  fort  of  madnefs  or 
fafcination  muft  that  have  been,  which  could  come  to 
fuch  a  height,  and  not  have  wholly  incapacitated  the 
apoftle  for  every  thing  confiftent  with  common  fcnfe 
and  difcretion  ?  Yet  we  find  the  works  of  this  illuftri- 
pus  propiagator  of  Chriftianity,  confidered  only  in  a  cri- 
tical light,  are,  to  fay  the  leaft,  equal  to  thofe  of  the 
greateft  geniuffes,  and  beft  reafoners  of  antiquity ;  and 
himfelf  by  heathen  writers  celebrated  as  a  perfon  of  fu- 
perior  abilities.  And  that  neither  out  Saviour  nor  his 
apoftles  were  in  their  own  times  taken  for  enihufiafts  or 
phrenetics,  is  plain  from  the  treatment  they  met  with : 
For  perfecution  was  never,  that  I  know  of,  thought  a 
proper  way  of  proceeding  againft  fuch  unhappy  perfons 
as  had  loft  the  ufe  of  their  reafon.  That  either  the 
great  apoftle  of  the  Gentiles,  the  other  propagators  of 
Chriftianity,  or  its  glorious  Author  himfelf,  were  per- 
fons deficient  in  the  ufe  of  their  faculties,  will  appear 

.  too  ludicrous  to  require  a  grave  anfwer,  if  it  be  only  re- 
membered, that  it  is  the  very  chara<5ler  of  madnefs  to 
ftart  from  one  reverie  to  another,  and  to  be  incapable 
of  all  regularity  or  fteadinefs  of  defign.  For  a  number 
of  perfons  to  be  pofleffed  with  the  fame  fpecies  of  mad- 
nefs, that  they  fliould  aft  in  concert,  and  carry  on  a 
complicated  and  ftupendous  fcheme  for  a  long  courfe  of 
years ;  that  they  fliould  do  what  all  the  learned  and 
ivife  never  could  do  j  that  they  fliould  out- wit  the  whole 

w  orld. 
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world,  or  rather,  that  they  (hould  reform  and  improve 
the  world  ;  to  allege  the  probability  of  all  this,  would 
be  infulting  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

Nor  has  the  fuppofition  pf  the  apoftles  being  wilful 
impoftors  any  more  hold  of  reafon  or  probability,  than 
that  of  their  being  enthufiafts  or  lunatics.  For  it  is  evi- 
dent, as  already  obferved,  that  the  religion  they  have 
eftabliihed  in  the  world  is  no  fcheme  for  impofing  upon 
mankind^  nor  at  all  calculated  to  deceive.  Chriftianity, 
as  it  ilands  in  the  apoftolic  writings,  is  manifefily  a 
fcheme  for  opening  the  eyes  of  mankind,  not  for  blind- 
ing their  underftapdings ;  for  improving,  not  confound- 
ing human  reafon ;  for  removing,  not  riveting  preju- 
dice. And  it  is  given  with  all  that  unadorned  and  art- 
lefs  fimplicity  which  diilinguithes  truth  from  impofture. 
Nor  can  the  leaft  furmife  ox  fufpicion  of  any  indire^  de- 
iign  be  failened  upon  them.  No  fcheme  for  aggran- 
dizing themfelves.  Their  ambitious  yiews  vaniftied  at 
the  death  of  their  Mailer.  And  fVom  the  time  of  his 
afcenfion,  we  fee  their  whole  condu<^  and  behaviour 
wholly  difengaged  from,  and  fuperior  to,  all  worldly 
defigns.  We  fee  them  difclaiming  riches,  honotirs,  and 
pleafuret,  and  teaching  their  followers  to  afpire  only 
after  future  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  and  to 
trample  under  their  feet  the  vain  amufements  of  the 
frejent  (hprt  and  perilhing  life.  The  accounts  they 
have  left  of  their  own  errors  and  weaknefles,  fuit  very 
ill  with  a  fcheme  to  impofe  on  mankind.  The  dis- 
pute, which  we  know  arofe  between  them,  muft  have 
difcovered  the  plot,  if  there  had  been  one.  For  it  is 
evident,  that  they  did  not  fpare  one  another,  and  that 
they  have  not  at  all  foftened  things  in  the  accounts  they 
have  left  on  record  of  the  differences  which  arofe  be- 
tween  them.  Their  gccuiktion  of  their  countrymen, 
and  their  defying,  in  the  mod  public  manner,  their 
inoft  inveterate  enemies  to  lay  any  thing  juftly  to  their 
charge,  what  are  the  genuine  marks  of  integrity  and 
fimplicity  of  intention,  if  thefe  are  not? 

There  is  indeed  no  argument  for  the  truth  of  Chrilli- 
anity  more  irrefiftible  than  the  charader  and  conduft 
of  its  firfl  propagators,  and  efpecially  gf  its  glorious 
Author.    No  human  fagacity  co^ld,  from  mere  inven* 

tion^ 
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tion,  have  put  together  a  fi£titious  account  of  the  be- 
haviour of  a  perfon,  in  fo  manj  ftrange  and  uncommon 
particulars,  as  the  evangelifts  haye  told  us  of  our  Sa- 
viour, without  either  fwelling  up  the  imaginary  cha- 
rafler  into  that  of  the  hero  of  a  romance,  or  drawing  it 
defaced  with  faults  and  blemiflies.  Th^t  human  inven- 
tion is  by  no  means  equal  to  any  fuch  talk,  is  evident 
from  the  fuccefs  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
by  the  greateft  mailers  of  defcription  to  draw  perfedl 
charadlers,  efpecially  where  any  thing  fupernatural  was 
to  have  a  place.  And  that  fuch  a  charader,  as  that  of 
our  Saviour,  fhould  be  drawn  fo  uniform  and  confiftent, 
at  the  fame  time  that  \t  is  fo  wholly  new  and  peculiar, 
that  in  all  the  hiftories,  and  all  the  epic  poems  in  the 
world,  there  is  no  pattern  from  whence  the  lead  hint 
could  be  taken  to  form  it  by ;  that  this  character,  in 
which  the  greatnefs  is  of  fo  extraordinary  and  ftupend- 
ous  a  kind,  that  whatever  is  gi:eat  in  thofe  of  warriors, 
or  heroes,  or  kings,  is  defpifed  and  negleded  by  him, 
and  infinitely  beneath  him ;  that  fuch  a  character  fhould 
be  the  invention  of  a  few  illiterate  men,  and  that  it 
fhould  by  them  be  exhibited,  not  by  ftudicd  enco- 
miums, but  by  a  bare  unadorned  narration  of  fads,  but 
fuch  fafts  as  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  equalled  ;  he  who 
can  believe  that  all  this  could  be  the  effed  of  mere  hu- 
man invention,  without  fuperior  interpofitiao,  rauft  be 
capable  of  believing  any  thing.  So  that  I  may  defy  all 
the  oppofers  of  revelation  to  anfwer  this  queftion,  How 
we  came  to  have  fuch  a  charaftcr  as  that  of  Cbrifi, 
drawn  as  it  is,  and  drawn  by  fuch  authors,  if  it  was  not 
taken  from  a  real  original,  and  if  that  original  was  not 
fomething  above  human  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  write  a 
volume  upon  this  fubjed,  without  treading  much  in 
the  footfleps  of  thofe  who  have  writ  upon  the  life  of 
Cbri/i.  But  without  confidering  at  prefent  what  has, 
or  has  not,  been  faid  by  others,  I  fhall  only  defire  the 
reader  to  perufe  carefully  the  evangelical  hiftory  (with 
what  helps  may  be  neceffary) ;  attending,  as  he  goes 
through  the  account  of  the  words  and  adlions  of  our 
Saviour,  to  the  difpofition,  genius,  or  fpirit,  which 
|bines  throughout  the  whole.     Let  him  confider*  the 

tender 
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tender  compaffian  and  love  for  a  race  of  perverfe,  felf- 
deftroyed  creatures,  which  mull  have  prompted  this 
glorious  Being  to  condefcend  thus  low  to  inftru£t  and 
fave  them  froui  vice  and  its  direful  confequences.  At 
the  fame  time,  let  the  wifdom  he  (hewed  in  doing  fo 
be  confidered  ;  fince  nothing  conceivable  is  of  greater 
importance,  or  more  worthy  of  a  Being  of  the  higheft 
dignity,  than  the  recovery  of  a  fpecies,  otherwife  loft 
and  undone,  to 'virtue  and  endlefs  happinefs.  Let  the 
prudence  and  judgment  of  this  Divine  Inftruclor  be  at- 
tentively confidered.  How  eafy  had  it  been  for  him, 
in  whom  were  hid  all  the  treafure's  of  wifdom,  to  have 
given  forth  his  inftrudions  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have 
overpowered  all  human  underftanding  ?  How  hard  do 
we  fee  it  is  for  men  of  fuperior  learning  to  adapt  their 
leflbns  to  the  capacities  of  the  young  and  ignorant  I 
How  irkfome  to  moft  men  the  employment  of  teaching? 
How  few  teachers  are  there  who  can  avoid  (hewing 
fome  afFedation  of  their  fuperiority  in  knowledge?  Who 
could  have  expeded,  that  ever  he,  who  was  the  inftrur 
ment  of  God  in  making  this  world,  whofe  Divine  pene- 
tration faw  by  intuition  through  all  the  depths  of  fci- 
cnce,  which  a  Newton  could  only  colled  by  laborious 
inquiry,  by  accurate  calculation,  and  diftant  analogy, 
that  one,  capable  of  inftruding  the  moft  enlightened 
arch-angel,  (hould  condefcend  to  initiate  in  firft  prin- 
ciples a  multitude  of  ignorant,  illiterate  mortals. 
^*  Bleffed  are. the  humble,  the  meek,  the  merciful." 
Here  is  no  affedation  of  myftic  learning  ;  no  pompous 
oftentation  of  profound  fcience,  no  nice  -diftindion 
of  fpeculative  points.  And  yet,  when  all  is  duly  con- 
fidered, it  was  no  more  derogation  from  the  dignity  of 
a  Teacher,  capable  of  inftruding  angels,  to  condefcend 
to  give  to  thofe,  who  may  hereafter  come  to  be  com- 
panions of  angels,  the  firft  principles  of  virtue,  which 
is  the  only  true  wifdom,  than  for  a  philofopher  to  teach 
his  fon  the  firft  rudiments  of  learning.  '  Then  how 
wifely  does  he  fuit  his  inftrudions  both  to  the  capacities 
and  difpofitions  of  his  hearers !  Parable  and  allegoiy 
have  ever  been  thought  the  moft  entertaining  manner 
of  communicating  inftrudion.  The  feverity  of  the  pre- 
cept is  loft  in  the  entertainment  of  the  fable«    The  fen- 

fible 
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iible  image  refleds  a  light  upon  the  moral  thought,  and 
the  abftrad  thought  gives  an  importance  to  the  fenlible 
reprefentation.  By  apt  fimilitude,  therefore,  and  alle- 
gories drawn  from  the  furrounding  objefts,  did  thisf 
great  Teacher  recommend  to  his  hearers  the  moft  folemn 
truths  and  important  preqeptSw  The  honeft  and  teach- 
able mitKi  was  thus  allured  lofearch  after  Divine  know-- 
ledge ;  while  the  proud  and  obftinate  fcorned  the  trou- 
ble of  inquiring  into  the  eafy  meaning  of  the  figures 
ufed  by  him.  Thus  did  his  inftrudtions  become  what 
all  addrefles  to  free  and  reafoning  beings  ought,  a  part 
of  trial  and  difcipline*  So  that  they  who  were  well  dif- 
pofed  might  receive  improvement  and  advantage,  and 
the  hard> hearted  might  hear  and  not  underiland. 

With  what  graceful  eafe,  and  yet  folemn  compofure, 
does  he  accomodate  himfclf  to  the  coverfation  of  all  /^^ 
forts  of  perfons !  Among  the  wife  and  learned,  how  does 
he  fhine  in  communicating  clear  and  important  truth^ 
confuting  their  artificial  fophifms,  and  filencing  their 
malicious  cavils !  Among  the  illiterate,  how  does  he  con- 
defcend  to  the  meannefs  of  their  underftandings,  and 
adapt  his  inftrudlions  to  their  apprehenfion,  and  ulual 
train  of  thinking,  railing  his  refledions  from  the  pre- 
fent  objedls,  and  improving  upon  the  moft  common  oc- 
cafions  !  Even  women  and  children  are  taken  notice  of 
by  this  Wifeft  of  Teachers :  And  with  reafon.  For  no 
Tvell  difpoied  human  mind  is  of  little  confequence : 
Whatever  it  is  at  prefent,  it  is  in  the  way  to  be  here- 
after great  and  glorious.  The  charader,  in  Ihort, 
ivhich  the  Saviour  of  the  World  aflumed,  feems  to  have 
been  equally  fublime  and  amiable. 

How  does  his  wifdom,  and  the  dignity  of  his  cha- 
radter,  appear  in  his  difcouraging  all  idle  curiolity, 
which  engages  the  mind  unprofitably,  and  takes  off  its 
attention  from  the  awful  buGnefs  for  which  we  were 
fent  into  the  world  ;  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  fails  not 
to  anfwer  any  ufefful  queftion  that  is  put  to  him  ^  and 
ever  turns  the  attention  to  fomething  great,  and  worthy 
of  a  Divine  Inflrudor  to  dwell  upon  ! 

How  different  his  manner  of  communicating  inftruc- 
tion  from  the  didlates  of  the  artful  impoftor  or  wild  en- 
tbufigft  !  Inftead  of  threatening  with  fire  and  fword  the 

oppofers 
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oppofers  of  Divine  Truth,  he  kindly  forewarns  them  of 
the  natural  and  judicial  effeds  of  their  impious  obfti- 
nacy  and  malice.  Inftead  of  thundering  out  fpirituai 
anathemas  or  excommunications  againil  thofe  who 
would  not  take  his  religion  on  truft ;  inftead  of  depriv* 
iog  them  of  the  temporal  advantages,  to  which  every 
peat:eable  fubjedt  has  an  unqueftionable  right ;  inftead 
of  employing  the  fecular  arm  to  decide  in  matters  pf 
confciencc,  where  civil  power  has  no  right  to  interpofe; 
inftead  of  fetting  the  world  in  a  flame  about  mere  fpe« 
culative  opinions,  and  doubtful  doctrines,  this  Divine 
Teacher  applies  bimfelf  to  mankind,  as  one  who  under^ 
flood  mankinds  He  addrefies  liimfelf  to  their  reafoo. 
He  calls  upon  them  to  exert  their  underftanding.  He 
does  not  infift  upon  their  believing  him  on  his  own 
afiertion,  though  he  might  have  done  fo^  on  a  much 
E>etter  pretence,  than  the  pureft  church,  the  mod:  nu- 
merous council^  or  the  infallible  Biftiop  of  Rome  bim- 
felf. He  claims  no  implicit  authority  over  their  faith; 
but  appeals  to  the  works,  which  they  faw  him  perfonj, 
and  to  the  prophecies  of  their  own  Scriptures,  which 
they  faw  fulfilled  in  him.  The  dodrines^  he  dwells 
upon,  and  labours  to  inculcate,  are  the  great  and  im- 
portant points  of  morality,  the  duties  of  love  to  Gody 
and  benevolence  to  man  ;  the  heavenly  virtues  of  fin- 
cerity,  felf<^denial,  contempt  of  a  vain  world,  humility, 
meeknefs,  and  the  other  excellent  graces,  which  make 
the  only  true  ornament  of  the  human  mind,  which  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  qualify  it  for  the  fociety  of  all 
well-difpofed  beings  in  the  univerfe.  Is  not  this  the 
very  doftrine,  are  not  thefe  the  very  precepts,  which 
one  would  expert  the  meflenger  of  God  to  mankind 
to  teach  afid  inculcate  ?  The  perverfe,  or  vicious 
oppofer  of  Religion  may  cavil  as  long  as  he  will ;  but 
I  think  myfelf  fafe  in  venturing  the  caufe  I  defend 
upon  the  fenfe  of  every  well-difpofpofed  mind  ;  to 
which  I  dare  appeal.  Whether  it  does  notyirr/  the  Di- 
vine Authority  of  this  heavenly  Teacher,  in  the  excel- 
lence of  his  doArines  and  precepts  ?  But  to  proceed  : 

How  patiently  does  he  bear  with  the  mean  and  gro- 
veling ideas  his  difciples  had  at  firft  of  the  charaAer  in 
which  the  Mejjiab  ought  to  appear !  How  kindly  docs 

2  he 
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he  overlook  their  weaknefs,  in  fixing  all  their  deHres  on 
worldly  grandeur !  What  pity  docs  he  (hew  for  the 
unhappy  uninftru<5ted  part  of  the  people,  the  publicans 
and  finners !  How  does  he  fhew  bimfelf  ready  to  par- 
don, though  by  no  means  to  juftify,  the  offences,  which 
*  proceed  from  the  unthinking  indulgence  of  paffion  and 
appetite,  while  he  denounces  woes  upon  the  hardened 
and  hypocritical  finner !  Wonderful !  that  he,  who 
himfelf  knew  no  fault,  (hould  thus  bear  with  the  faults 
of  wretched  mortals ;  while  they,  though  all  guilty  be- 
fore God^  find  it  fo  hard  to  bear  with  one  another. 

With  what  open  generofity  does  he  beftow  the  bigh- 
^(l  encomium  that  can  be  deferved  by  mortal  man,  on 
one  who  had  juft  before  treated  him  and  his  pretenfions 
in  a  very  flighting  manner.  I  mean  Natbanie/^  who^ 
upon  Pbilip^s  informing  him,  that  the  miracles  pre- 
formed by  Jefus  of  Naxaretb^  gave  ground  to  conclude, 
that  he  was  the  Chrijl^  of  whofe  appearance  there  was 
then  a  general  expectation.  "  What,^'  fays  that  weedc 
and  narrow-minded  man,  "  do  you  expeft  the  MeJJiab 
**  to  come  from  fo  contemptible  a  place  as  Nazareib  ^^ 
Yet  when,  at  the  defire  of  Pbilip^  he  is  prevailed  upon 
to  go  and  fee  him  ;  as  foon  as  he  appears,  with  what 
unreferved  opennefs  does  He,  who  knew  all  that  was  in 
man,  overlook  his  prejudice,  and  celebrate  him  as  a 
pattern  of  truth  and  fincerity  of  heart  I  How  different 
from  this  is  the  conduft  of  peevifti  mortals  I  Does  one 
hear  the  leaft  furmife  of  a  refledion  fuppofed  to  have 
been  caft  upon  him  by  another  ?  How  hard  does  he 
find  it  to  forgive  the  mortal  injury  ;  how  few  can  ever 
bring  themfelves  heartily  to  love  thofe  who  have  taken 
the  fmalleft  liberty  of  this  kind  ! 

Excepting  two  of  CbriJVs  miracles,  one  of  which  it 
is  needlefs  to  mention  at  prefent,  its  effeft  being  of  no 
material  confequence  at  all,  but  as  an  emblem  of  the 
future  dellrudlion  of  the  JewSy  and  the  other  was  a  juft 
puniftiment  on  the  fufferers ;  the  dired  tendency  of  all 
of  them  was  kind  and  benecfiial,  and  fuitable  to  the 
charader  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  who  came  to 
deliver  mankind  from  vice  and  mifery.  What  bleffings 
might  not  be  expe(3:ed  from  one,  whofe  appearance  in 
the  world  was  figiializ.ed  not  by  vain  triumphs,  and 
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honorary  gifts ;  but  who  exprcfled  his  goodnefs  to 
mankind  in  giving  fo6d  to  the  'hungry,  fight  to  the 
"blind,  health  to  the  difeafed,  the  ufe  of  reafon  to  the 
diftracled  and  pofleffed,  pardon  to  the  wounded  con- 
fcience,hcavenIyknowledge  tothe  unenlightened  mii;d, 
and  the  profpeft  of  cndlefs  happinefs  to  the  anxious 
and  doubtful  ?  . 

When  his  perveffe  enemies,  with  a  degree  of  im- 
piety never  equalled  before  or  fince,  accufed  the  bell 
of  characters  of  the  worft  of  crimes ;  alleging  that  he^ 
w  ho  came  to  deftroy  the  kingdom  of  Satan^  was  guilty 
of  a  collufion  with  Satan ;  thus  effeftually  defeating 
/  -V  the  higheft  and  moft  powerful  means  of  conviction  and 
-^•^^^  reformation,  %het  could  be  offered  to  free  and  rational 
aj^nts ;  how  does  he  receive  their  impious  accufation?. 
Not  with  a  deadly  ftroke  from  that  hand,  which  could 
wield  all  the  thunder  of  heaven  ;  but  with  a  calm  re- 
monftrance  on  the  abfnrdity  of  their  accufation,  the 
greatnefs  of  their  crime,  and  the  fearful  vengeance  they 
were  drawing  upon  themfelves; 

What  fuperior  fagacity  does  he  (hew  in  defeating  the 
artful  and  enfnaring  queftrons  put*to  him  by  the  crafty 
and  the  learned  I  How  does  he  anfwer  not  only  to 
men's  words ;  but  to  their  thoughts,  and  defigns  I  Let' 
the  converfation  between  him  and  Nicodemus  be  an  ex- 
ample among  many.  Of  which  the  following  fhort 
r  account  will  ferve  to  illuftrate  this  obfervation,  which 

is  highly  neceffary  to  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  enter 
into  the  beauty  and  propriety  pf  many  of  our  Saviour's 
difcourfes  and  anfwers. 

This  Teacher  and  Ruler  of  the  Jews  having  fecretly 
fome  opinion  of  our  Saviour  as  a  Prophet,  ^nd  defiring 
to  have  fome  particular  converfation  with  him,  goes  to 
him  in  the  night,  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  his  fel- 
low doftors ;  being  unwilling  to  be  fufpeded  of  any 
inclination  to  dilfent  from  the  eftabliihed  and  faihioif- 
able  opinions.  He  begins  with  acknowledging  the  re- 
ality and  the  greatnefs  of  the  miraculous  works  per- 
formed by  him.  To  which  compliment  our  Saviour 
returns  an  anfwer,  which  feems  very  abrupt ;  but  is 
exadly  fuited  to  the  charafter  and  dcfign  oi-Nicodemus. 
The  fenfe  of  it  is  as  follows : 

'4  "I  uP^^'"* 
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**  I  ^ndf'rtaxid  what  you  mean  by  coming  to  me  ^ 
**  thus  ^ivately.  But  that  you  may  at  once  be  able  . 
**  to  /udge  of  the  dodrine,  which  I  teach,  to  fee  how 
<*  anfuitable  it  is  to  all  manner  of  worldly  views,  and 
**  may  not  be  deceived  into  an  opinion  of  your  being 
*<  of  a  charadler  and  temper  fit  to  be  a  difcipline  of 
"  mine  ;  I  tell  you  at  once.  That,  as  the  bulk  of  man- 
**  kind  are,  it  is  neceflary  for  one  who  would  enter 
^*  upon  the  profeffion  of  the  pure  and  fpiritual  religion, 
"  which  I  am  come  into  the  world  to  teach  mankind, 
"  to  be  as  much  changed  in  his  difpofition  and  pracftice, 
**  as  if  he  was  to  be  new-born/' 

Nicodemus^  not  expecting  our  Saviour  to  anfwer  to 
his  thoughts,  puts  a  very  abfurd  conftrudion  upon  his 
words.  ^  Our  Saviour  condefcends  to  explain  the  me*- 
taphor  he  had  ufed,  and  to  inform  Nicodemujj  that  he 
meant  it  in  a  fpiritural  and  emblematical,  not  a  literal 
fenfe.     He  then  goes  on  to  the  following  purpofe : 

"  If  you  mean  to. enter  upon  the  Spiritiral  Religion^ 
"  which  I  teach,  you  rault  not  be  furprifed,  that  1  lay 
**  the  foundation  of  my  doftrine,  not  in  a  fet  of  new 
"  ceremonies  and  outward  obfervances^  but  in  a  total 
'*  change  of  heart  and  life;  For  you  mull  refolve  upon 
^*  giving  up  your  prefent  fccular  fchemes,  and  becom- 
**  ing  indifferent  to  all  worldly  purfuits,  when  they 
**  come  in  competition  with  real  internal  goodncfs/'         /  . 

He  afterwards  gives  Nfcodemus  fome  account  of  his  /^ 
iniffion,  lind  defign  in  coming  into  the  world ;  and 
concludes  with  condemning  the  obftinacy  and  cjirnalitj:, 
of  the  people,  and  of  Nicodemus  himfelf  among  the  reft, 
and  fhcws,  that  his  and  their  prejudices  in  favour  of 
their  errors,  and  attachment  to  their  vices,  were  the 
caufe  of  their  oppofition  to  his  pure  and  fpiritual  doc- 
trine. Nicodemus  being  only  a  little  more  inquifitive, 
and  having  a  little  more  candour  in  his  difpofition,  thaa  ^ 

the  reft  of  the  jewijh  doftors ;  but  not  enough  to  carry  */  * 
nin  through  all  difficulties  and  trials,  is  treated  thus  plainlj 
and  roughly  by  him,  who  exaftly  knew  what  v/as  in 
every  man,  and  not  finding  the  Religion  of  Jcfus  to  his 
mind,  leaves  hint  and  returns  to  his  focmer  profeffion, 
without  having  any  good  effeft  wrought  upon  himbythe  v  .  / 
tonverfation^  *htrt  we  know  of,  except  that  he  feems^  y^^AAX^ 
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by  one  inftarrce  m  the  fequel  of  the  hiftoiy^  to  be  more 
inclinable  to  favour  him  than  the  reft  of  his  fraternifj'. 
A  character,  this  of  Nicodermis^  fatally  common  among 
Chriftians.  To  be  in  the  way  toward  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  yet,  through  a  defeft  of  fome  one  neceflary 
virtue,  or  a  fatal  attachment  to  fome  one  favourite 
vice,  to  come  fhort  of  it  at  laft. 

To  return,  How  ready  is  he  to  find  an  excufe  for  the 
unpardonable  ftupidity  of  his  difciples,  in  fuffering  them- 
felves,  the  laft  time  they  were  to  enjoy  hk  company  be- 
fore his  death,  to  be  overcome  with  flecp,  while  they  faw 
the  anguifh  their  Mafter  was  in,  which,  in  a  Being  of  his 
power  and  intrepidity,  might  juftly  have  alarmed  them 
with  the  expedation  of  fomewhat  to  the  higheft  degrde 
y  y  terrible  and  (hocking  !  And  good  reafon  there  is  to  con- 
'yt/^t/^  elude,  that  the  appfoach  of  death  was  not  all  tbal- pro- 
duced in  him  thofe  dreadful  emotions  of  horror  and 
amazement.  Does  he  not  fuff er  the  traitor  himfelf  to 
follow  him  for  feveral  years,  to  partake  of  his  counfels,to 
hear  his  Divine  Dodlrine  ?  Does  he  not  forewarn  him 
of  the  wickednefs  he  had  in  his  heart,  and  give  him  all 
advantage  for  relenting  ?  Even  when  he  advances  to 
betray  his  Lord  with  a  treteherous  embrace^  does  be 
ftrike  him*  dead  with  a  word  ?  Though  they  all  make 
their  efcape,  and  leave  him  in  his  extremity,  does  he 
punifli,  or  even  reproach  them,  after  his  refurreAion, 
for  their  unfaithfulnefs  to  him,  for  whom  they  ought 
to  have  laid  down  their  lives,  who  came  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  them  ? 

Let  t^e  noble  and  heroic  bebavk)ur  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  toward  his  wicked  and  implacable  enemies,  be 
confidered.  How  does  he  fliew  himfelf  above  their 
iitmoft  malice  ?  Does  he  not  go  on  ftill  in  his  calm 
dignity,  and  equal  goodnefs,  in  fpite  of  their  utmoft 
fury,  till  he  has  finiflied  his  miniftry,  and  the  time 
comes  for  him  to  return  to  the  ftate  of  happinefs  and 
glory  he  had  left.  When  their  hour  and  the  powea: 
of  darknefs  prevails,  with  what  meeknefs  does  he  give 
himfelf  up  into  their  cruel  hands  ?  When  they  come 
to  apprehend  him,  and,  ftruck  with  the  majefty  which 
furrounded  him,  fly  back  and  fall  before  him  to  the 
ground,  he  exerts  no  vindidive  power  againft  them, 
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though  he  could  with  a  word  have  ftruck  them  fo  as 
they  ihould  have  rifen  no  more,  and  could  have  called 
legions  of  angels,  who  would  have  thought  it  their 
honour  to  have  been  commanded  to  interpofe  for  his 
deliverance.  But  though  he  wrought  a  miracle  to 
avoid  regal  power,  he  works  none  to  efcape  an  infa- 
mous death. 

Behold  the  innocent  arraigned  before  the  guilty ! 
The  moft  amiable  of  characters  treated  worfe  than  the 
ttioft  odious  deferves  at  any  human  hands.  The  future 
Judge  of  Mankind  brought  before  a  human  tribunal. 
He  who  did  no  fin,  and  in  whofe  mouth  was  found  no 
guile,  fentenced  to  die,  and  a  robber  and  murderer 
pardoned.  They,  for  whom  the  Saviour  of  the  World 
came  from  heaven  to  give  his  precious  life,  long  to  im- 
brue their  hands  in  the  very  blood,  which  was  to  be 
Ihed  for  them.  O  the  diabolical  fury  of  hypocrify  de- 
tefted !  Crucify  him ;  crucify  him  !  cry  the  bloody 
Priefts,  and  the  blinded  people  echo  back  the  madning 
voice.  But  will  the  Lord  of  life  fufFer  himfclf  to  be 
fpoiled  of  life  by  a  fet  of  miferable  worms,  whom  he  can 
crufli  to  nothing  in  a  moment  ?  No.  He  lays  it  down 
of  himfelf;  no  man  takes,  or  can  take  it  from  him^ 
He  came  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  life  of  the  world. 
And  if  darirtg  mortals  will  be  fo  impious  as  to  ftretch 
forth  unhallowed  hands  againft  him,  the  decree  of 
heaven  will  neverthelefs  be  fulfilled,  and  they,  who 
will  heap  damnation  upon  themfelves,  (hall  be  left  to 
the  deftruftion  they  have  fought.  Yet  hold  your 
butchering  hands,  unthinking  wretches.  Or  if  his  fa- 
cred  blood  muft  ftream  to  waih  a  finful  world  frbm 
guilt ;  let  the  High  Frieft  with  reverence  offer  him  on 
the  altar,  the  true,  the  laftj  the  only  effedual  facrifice 
for  fin.  So  (hall  you,  and  your  nation,  efcape  the  de- 
ftru6tion  which  hangs  over  you. — They  harden  their 
rocky  hearts  againft  all  fenfe  of  pity.  1  hey  urge  their 
own  deftrudion.  Let  not  then  the  eye  of  day  be- 
hold fo  black  a  deedi  Let  heaven  hide  its  face  from 
fuch  a  fight.  They  pierce  thofe  hands  whofe  falutary 
touch  gave  health  and  ftrength,  and  thofe  feet  which 
went  about  doing  good.  They  ftretch  him  on  the  crofs. 
They  flop  their  eats  againft  the  groans  of  fufFcring'  in- 
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nocence.  But  the  inanimate  earth  feels,  add  (hakes 
with  horror  at  the  inapicty  of  her  inhabitants.  The 
rocks  burft  in  pieces,  and  nature  is  in  agonies.  The 
fleep  of  death  is  broken  by  the  convulfion.  The  graves 
open  their  throats,  and  caft  up  the  ghaftly  dead.  Au 
unleen  hand  rends  the  veil  of  the  temple,  and  elpofes 
the  holy  place,  into  which  it  was  forbidden  to  enter. 
His  agonies  now  grow  ftronger.  His  pangs  redouble^ 
The  choirs  of  angels  mourn  the  fufferings  of  their  Prince* 
Hell  is  moved,  and  the  daemons  enjoy  a  (hort  triumph* 
D^rknefs  covers  the  face  of  nature,  and  chaos  feems 
ready  to  fwallow  all.  He  calls  on  his  God  and  Father^ 
the  witnefs  of  his  innocence,  and  approver  of  his  obe- 
dience. He  prays  for  thofe  by  whofe  murdering  hands 
he  dies.  He  raifes  his  voice  aloud.  His  ftrength  is 
yet  entire.  But  having  finifhed  the  work,  and  the  pro- 
phecies being  accomplifhed,  by  his  own  original  power 
over  his  own  life,  he  refigns  his  foul  into  the  hands  of 
the  Supreme  Father  of  All,,  and,  bowing  his  head  ex- 
St  pires.  He  dies ;  and  yet  his  murders  live.  His  death 
raifes  a  guilty  world  to  life.  Tremendous  myftery  T 
Not  to  be  explained,  tiH  the  veil  of  time  be  rent  afun*- 
der,  and  eternity  expoie  to  view  the  amazing  fcene  of 
Divine  Government^too  vaft  for  mortal  comprehenfion. 
Glory  to  God  in  the  higheft  !  On  earth  peace,  and- 
good-will  toward  men  I- 


co]\rcLusiojv, 

AT  laft  I  have,  in  great  weaknefs,  brought  this  long 
labour  to  a  period.  On  reviewing  the  whole,  I 
find  it  very  neceffary  to  beg  the  candid  Reader's  indul- 
gence in  favour  of  many  deficiencies ;  though  I  hope 
he  has  not  found  in  the  work,  any  one  fentiment,  by 
which  he  may  have  run  the  hazard  of  his  being  de- 
ceived or  mifled  to  his  hurt.  Whoever  duly  confiders 
the  difadvantage,  a  writer  labours  under,  who  lives  a 
life  of  conftant  care  and  labour,  without  ever  knowing 
what  it  is  to  have  a  vacant  mind,  and  whofe  hours  of 
ftudy  are  only  thofe  few,  which  remain  after  eight  or 
ten  of  almoft  every  day  in  the  week  indifpenfably  en- 
gaged 
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gaged  in  the  laborious  employment  of  teaching,  and  the 
other  cares  attending  the  charge  of  youth  ;  whoever 
confiders  this,  and  is,  at  the  fame  time,  at  all  a  judge  of 
the  difficulty  of  compofition  ;  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  in- 
clinable to  make-aliowances  for  any  deficiencies,  which 
may.  be  at  all  pardonable^  It  may  indeed  be  anfwered 
to  this,  That  a  perfon,  whofe  way  of  life  (exclufivc  of 
other  difadvantages)  neceffarily  deprives  him  of  that 
leifure  and  vacancy  of  mind,  which  are  of  fuch  confe* 
quence  to  a  writer,  had  better  quit  that  province  to 
ihofe,  whofe  ftations  allow  them  more  leifure  and  free- 
dom from  care.  Perhaps  this  affertion  may  be  in  fome 
meafure  juft.  And  yet  the  gentlemen,  who  undertake 
the  education  of  youth,  do  not  in  general  fcruple  to  be- 
llow fome  time  in  labouring  for  the  public.  The  pious 
and  learned  Dr.  Doddridge^  lately  deceafed,  is  a  re- 
markable inftance ;  who  fo  hufbanded  the  hours  he 
chiefly  borrowed  from  the  refrelhments  of  nature,  as  to 
be  able  to  publifli  fix  or  eight  times  the  bulk  of  this 
book.  For  my  own  p-irt,  had  my  circumftances  in  life 
been  equal  to  the  expence  of  printing  this  work,  which 
never  had  been  undertaken,  if  it  had  not  been  with  a 
diredt  view  to  the  advantage  of  the  youth  educated  by 
ine,  who,  I  hope,  will  find  it  ufeful  as  an  introduftion  . 
to  life,  to  ftudy,  and  to  moral  and  religious  knowledge; 
bad  my  circumftances,  I  fay,  been  equal  to  the  expence 
of  printing  this  book,  and  giving  it  thera  gratis ;  I 
fliould  not  have  troubled  the  public  with  it ;  nor  do  I 
intend  ever  more  to  undertake  any  work  of  fuch  a  fize. 

And  now,  before  I  lay  afide  my  pen,  I  beg  leave  ear- 
neftly  to  requcft  the  reader,  and  efpecially,  above  all  others, 
thofe  for  whofe  fake  this  work  Was  undertaken,  to  at- 
tend carefully  to  the  few  following  ferious  rembnftrances. 
If  the  Reader  has  perufed  the  whole  work,  without  re- 
ceiving any  benefit  or  improvement  from  if,  he  may 
profit  by  v/hot  Jim  remains,  by  ferioufly  examining  him* 
felf  in  the  following  manner : 

**  Haft  thou  considered,  O  my  foul,  what  thou  art, 
and  for  what  created  ?  Doft  thou  habitually  think  of 
tbyfelfasan  intelligence  capable  of  immortality,  and 
brought  into  being  on  purpofe  for  endlefs  and  incon* 
ceivable  happinefs  ?  Docs  the  thought  of  an  hereafter 
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engage  thy  Supreme  attention  ?  Is  eternity  for  ever  in 
thy  view  ?  Doft  thou  faithfully  labour,  wifti,  and  pray, 
for  the  neceflary  abilities  and  difpofitions  foradling  up 
to  the  dignity  of  thy  natgre,  and  the  end  of  thy  crea- 
tion ?  Or  doft  thou  trifle  with  what  is  to  thee  of  infinite 
importance?  Thou  wouldft  not  furely  fufFcr  thyfelf  to 
be  deceived  out  of  thy  happinefs?  Thou  wouldft  not  put 
out  the  eye  of  thy  reafon,  and  rufti  headlong  upon  de- 
ftrudion  ?  Try  thy  prudence  and  fineerity,  then,  by 
comparing  the  diligence  thou  ufeft,  and  the  care  thou 
beftoweft,  upon  the  things  thou  knoweft  thyfelf  to  be  fin- 
cerely  attached  to,  with  what  thou  think'ft  fufficient  for 
fecuring  an  eternity  of  happinefs.  Doft  thou  rife  early 
and  fit  up  late,  to  get  a  wretched  pittance  of  the  perifli- 
ing  wealth  of  this  world  ?  And  doft  thou  wholly  forget, 
that  thou  haft  an  eternity  to  provide  for  ?  Is  money  thy 
firft  thought  in  the  morning,  and  thy  laft  at  night,  and 
the  fubjexft  of  every  hour  between  ?  And  canft  thou  find 
xio  vacant  moment  for  a  thought  about  thy  great  intereft? 
Art  thou  ever  ready,  and  upon  the  catch,  to  feize  the 
empty  bubbles  of  life,  as  they  float  along  the  ftream  of 
time  ?  And  doft  thou  let  flip  the  only  opportunity  for 
making  provifion  for  futurity  ;  the  opportunity,  which, 
if  it  once  efcapes  thee,  thou  knoweft,  a  whole  eternity 
will  never  more  bring  back  I  Doft  thoufufpedl  every  per- 
fon,  and  watch  over  every  circumftance,  that  may  any 
way  affed  thy  worldly  affairs  ?  And  doft  thou  take  up 
with  any  fecurity,  or  with  abfolute  uncertainty,  to  found 
thy  profped  of  future  happinefs  upon  ?  Thou  doft  not 
count  it  prudence  to  fay  to  thyfelf.  Riches  will  flow  in 
pf  themfelves ;  I  fhall  of  courfe  rife  to  a  ftation  of 
honour.  And  doft  thou  think  it  wife  to  fay,  God  is 
merciful ;  he  will  not  punifli  my  negled  of  him,  or  my 
rebellion  againft  him  ;  though  both  Scripture  and  reafon 
(hew  it  to  be  impoflible,  that  vice  ftiould  in  the  end 
be  happy  ?  Or  doft  tl^ou  pretend  to  have  found  out  a 
new  way  to  happinefs  ?  Doft  thou  propofe  to  outwit 
Infinite  Wifdom  ?  Thou  canft  not  furely  think  of  being 
happy,  without  being  virtuous?  Thou  canft  not  dream 
of  a  rational  creature's  coming  to  happinefs  under  the 
government  of  aBeing  of  infinite  purity,  while  his  whole 
^^ture  is  4^pr^ved  and  polluted  by  vice  ?    Does  any 
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wife  Prince  pardon  a  rebellious  fubjedt,  while  he  con- 
tinues in  a  ftate  of  rebellion  ^  Doft  tbou  expedl  that  the 
infinitely  wife  Governor  of  the  Univerfe  ftiould,  for  love 
of  thee,  new-raodcl  his  auguft  oeconomy,  reverfe  his 
unchangeable  laws,  and  take  an  enemy  to  all  good  into  his 
bofom  ?  Doft  thou  even  imagine  it  poffible,  that  He, 
Whofe  nature  is  unchangeably  good,  (hould  ever  change 
fo,  as  to  become  the  friend  of  vice  ?  Haft  thou  any 
conception  of  the  poflibility  of  happinefi's  being  the 
confequence  of  vice  ?  Canft  thou  conceive,  that  hea- 
ven would  be  heaven  to  a  being  whofe  faculties 
were  overturned,  whofe  moral  fenfe  was  perverted  ; 
to  whofe  mind  goodneis  had  no  beauty  ;  to  whofe  un- 
derftanding  truth  and  virtue  were  no  adequate  objeds ; 
who  could  receive  no  joy  from  the  contemplation  of 
moral  excellence  ?  who  would  prefer  a  fenfiial  gratifica- 
tion to  the  beatific  vifion  of  God  ?  And  doft  thou  found 
thy  hopes  of  future  happinefs  upon  a  diredl  impoflibi? 
lity  ?  Doft  thou  afltire  thyfelfof  obtaining  what  it  is 
clearly  impoflible  thou  ever  (houldft  obtain,  and  what 
if  thou  doft  not/^obtain,  thou  art  utterly  undone  ?  But 
thou  fayeft,  thafthis  is  not  thy  dreadful  cafe.  That  thou 
ptoceedeft  upon  a  more  prudent  fcheme,  in  a  matter, 
bpon  which  thy  all  depends* 

"  Doft  thou,  then  make  it  thy  fupreme  care  to  per- 
form thy  whole  duty,  without  negledingthe  leaft  arti- 
cle of  it^  however  difagreeable.to  thy  temper,  or  turn 
of  mind  ;  and  to  avoid  every  vice,  every  temptation  to 
every  vice,  every  appearance  of  every  vice,  however 
grateful  to  thy  depraved  difpofition  ?  Doft  thou  con* 
ftantly  watch  over  thyfelf ;  doft  thou  fufpedt  every  other 
perfon,  left  his  example,  or  influence,  miflead  thee  ? 
Do^hou  often,  and  regularly,  meditate  on  thy  ways,  and/S* 
examine  thy  heart  and  thy  life?  Doft  thou  perfedly 
know  thy  own  weaknefs  ?  Haft  thou  all  thy  infirmities 
engraven  on  thy  remembrance?  Are  thy  fins  ever  before 
thee  ?  Doft  thou  dread  vice  more  than  poverty,  pain, 
or  death  ?  Doft  thou  carefully  reftrain  every  paffion  and 
appetite  within  due  bounds  ?  Art  thou  afraid  of  the 
fatal  allurements  of  riches,  honours,  and  pleafures  ? 
Doft  thou  indulge  them  fparingly  ?  Doft  thou  enjoy  the 
gratifications  of  fenfe  with  fear  and  trembling  ?   Art 
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thou  ever  fufpicious  of  thy  frail  nature,  on  this  dangerous 
fide  ?  Doft  thou  carefully  fteer  clear  of  the  rocks,  on 
v^bich  multitudes  have  llruck,  and  made  ihipwreck  of 
their  fouls?  Or  doft  thou,  in  infolent  confidence  of  thy 
own  fancied  ftrength  of  mind,  dally  with  temptation, 
and  play  upon  the  brink  of  vice  and  deftrudlion  ?  Doft 
thou  habitually  labour  to  make  fure  of  keeping  within 
bounds  ?  Doft  thou  often  deny  thyfelf,  rather  than  run 
thefmalleft  hazard  of  offending?  Doft  thou  livefuch  a  life 
of  temperance,  that  thou  couldft  at  any  time  enjoy  the 
fatisfadlion  of  a  peaceful  mind,  and  a  good  conlcience^ 
though  at  once  deprived  of  all  the  gaieties  and  amu Ce- 
ments of  affluence  ?  Ox  doft  thou  give  thy  felf  up  wholly 
to  eafe  and  indolence ;  to  luxury  and  intemperance  ; 
to  pleafure  and  folly  ?  Doft  thou  take  thvfwing^  without 
reftraintor  meafure,  of  every  lawlefs  enjoymept;  as  if 
the  prefent  ftate  were  never  to  come  to  an  end  ;  as  if 
thou  hadft  been  created  only  for  pleafure  and  idlenefs ; 
as  if  thou  thought'ft  of  a  future  ftate,  not  of  a  fpiritual  ex- 
iftence ;  of  perpetual  improvement  in  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs ;  and  of  lublime  employment  and  aflion  ;  but  of 
a  Mahometan  paradife,  an  endlefs  fcene  of  luxury  and 
fenfuality  ?  If  thou  art  in  good  earneft  refolved  to  con- 
quer thy  unruly  paffions,  to  reftrain  thy  fenfual  appe- 
tities,  and  to  regulate  the  motions  of  thy  mind  accord- 
ing to  the  didates  of  reafon  and  confcience,  and  the 
more  fure  diredions  of  Divine  Revelation,  thou  wilt 
ftudy  tbyfelfmoxt  than  all  the  fciences  ;  thou  wilt  ofteq 
retire  within  thyfelf ;  thou  wilt  be  ever  finding  in  thy 
own  mind  fomethtng  to  regulate  and  redrefs ;  thou  wilt 
not  fly  from  thyfelf;  thou  wilt  not  be  continually  rack- 
ing thy  invention  to  find  outfomewhat  to  drown  thought 
and  rtfledion  ;  thou  wilt  beg  of  thy  friends  to  hold  up 
to  thee  the  mirror  of  faithful  remonftrance ;  thou  wilt 
not  court  the  flavifti  flatterer  to  pour  through  thy  ears 
the  lufcious  poifon,  which  ftupifies  the  mind,  and  ren- 
ders it  infenfible  of  its  own  faults,  and  blind  to  its  own 
follies.  Thou  wilt  labour  to  work  into  the  very  eflTence 
of  thy  foul,  the  virtues,  which  are  indifpenfably  necef« 
ary  for  bringing  and  keeping  it  under  due  regulation. 
Confideration,  humility,  felf-knowledge,  felf-reverence  1 
Thefe  will  be  the  great  lelTons,  which  it  will  employ  thy 
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life  to  learn.    And  thou  wilt  wilh  for  the  life  of  a  patii? 

arch  to  Itady  tliem  fuiiy  iind  to  reauce  tae:r.  to  piucticc 
**  Aj:Cai",  doll  thou,  O  my  foul,  harbour  any  thought 
of  malice,  envy,  or  revenge  againft  thy  fellow-creature  ? 
Doft  thou  (land  fo  little  in  awe  of  Him  who  made  thy 
fellow-creature  and  thee,  who  will  at  lafl  judg6  both 
him  and  thee,  and  to  whom  alone  vengeance  belongs  ; 
doil  thou  fear  him  fo  little,  as  to  think  of  breaking 
loofe  upon  his  creature  in  his  prefence  ?  Haft  thou  con- 
lidered,  that,  if  thy  Maker  do  not  fhew  mercy  upoa 
thee,  thou  hadft  better  never  have  been  born  ?  And  doft 
thou  hope  for  mercy  ffom  infinite  Purity,  who  (tbyfelf 
an  offender)  canft  think  of  refufing  mercy  to  thy  bro- 
ther ?  Doft  thou  imagine,  that  in  a  future  ftate  of  per- 
fed  benevolence,  there  will  be  any  place  found  for  the 
fordid  mmd,  whofe  affeftions  are  (hrunk  and  coin 
traded  to  the  narrow  circle  of  felf  and  family  ?  Doft 
thou  think  there  will  be  any  happinefs  for  thee  in  a  flate 
of  perfedl  harmony  and  love,  unlefs  thou  work  into 
thy  very  foul  the  god-like  virtue  of  unbounded  benevo-* 
Jence  ?  Thou  canft  not  think  a  difpofition  to  cruelty,  to 
deceit^  to  ^nger,  hatred,  or  revenge  ;  thou  canft  not 
think  a  mind  given  to  low  cfaft,  to  narrow  ill-will,  or  to 
fordid  feliiftinefs,  can  be  found  fit  ifor  a  ftate  of  happi- 
pefs  founded  on  uniyerfal  love  and  kindnefs.  Thou 
canft  not  imagine  that  He,  whofe  very  nature  is  love, 
will  give  happinefs  to  one,  whofe  mind  is  deformed 
■^ith  angry  and  malevolent  pafiions,  Thoij  canft  not 
expefl,  that  he  will,  by  giving  admittance  to  one  ilU 
difpofed  mindy  render  this  happinefs  of  innumerable 
glorified  beings  precarious.  Nor  canft  thou  even  con^ 
.peive  the  pofftbility  of  a  mind's  being  capable  of  hap- 
pinefs, which  has  not  in  itfelf  fo  much  as  the  founda- 
tion, or  firft  principle,  on  which  happinefs  depends  ;  a 
temper  qualitied  for  enjoying  happinefs.  It  therefore 
thou  haft  any  thought  of  being  hereafter  a  member  of 
|hat  imiverlal  bleffed  fociety  of  chofen  fpirits,  of  the  ex- 
cellent ones  of  the  earth,  of  fouls  formed  to  love,  and 
peace,  and  harmony  ;  thou  wilt  fet  thyfelf  in  earneft  to 
enrich  thy  mind  with  the  heavenly  graces  of  meeknefs, 
patience^  forbearance,  «nd  benevolence  ;  and  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  thefe  virtues  thou  wilt  find  joys  inconceivable 
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to  the  fordid  fens  of  earth ;  thou  wilt  endeavour  to  be 
to  thy  fellow-creatures,  even  in  this  world,  a  guardiaa 
angel,  and  a  god. 

•*  Doft  thou,  O  my  foul,  confider  thyfelf  as  the  crea- 
ture of  Omnipotence,  formed  to  fill  a  place,  and  contri- 
bute thy  (hare  toward  carrying  on  a  fcheme  for  the  hap- 
,  pinefs  of  multitudes  ?  Doft  thou  think,  there  is  no  duty 

ewing  by  thee  in  confequence  of  the  honour,  and  the 
favour,  done  thee,  in  calling  thee  forth  from  thy  origi- 
nal  nothing,  and  giving  thee  an  opportunjity  to  adl  an 
illuftrious  part,  and  rife  in  the  creation  ?  Ganft  thou 
think  of  thyfelf  as  capable  of  knowing,  fearing,  loving, 
and  adoring  the  Supreme  excellence,  and  yet  as  no  way 
obliged  to  any  of  thefe  duties  ?  Does  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  very  capacity  infer  the  neceffity  of  perform- 
ing them  ?  Ganft  thou  go  on  from  day  ta  day,  and 
from  year  to  year,  without  ever  raifing  a  thought  to  thy 
Creator  ?  Haft  thou  no  ambition  to  ennoble  thy  mind 
with  the  contemplation  of  infinite  excellence  ?  Haft 
thou  no  defire  to  imitatfe  in  thy  low  fph'ere  the  All- 
perfcft  pattern  ?  Doft  thou  think  ever  to  go  to  God,  if 
thou  doft  not  love  God  ?  The  very  Heathen  will  tell 
thee,  fuch  a  hope  is  abfurd  !  Doft  thou  think,  thy  Cre- 
ator will  raife  thee  to  the  enjoyment  of  himfelf  againft 
thy  own  inclination,   and   in  fpite  of  thy    impiety  ? 

A/i  .tnJ,,^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  tranfport  thee  to  the  third  heavens, 
V  ^^'P  doft  thou  imagine  thou  wouldft  find  any  enjoyment 
^  ^^nkO*^'  there,  with  a  mind  funk  in  fordid  fenfuality,  deformed 
r /U«Ar  »^  ^**««^ :by  vicious  paffions,  and  wholly  infenfible  of  the  fublime 
^  ^  enjoyments  of  a  ftate  altogether  fpirituaL  A$  ever  thou 
\j  J  jr\  wouldft  come  to  blifs  hereafter,  and  avoid  utter  deftruc- 
^^♦^•r^^;  *  tion,  do  not  deceive  thyfelf  in  a  matter  of  infinite  confe- 
'9^^/ji/i^  4W^.*quence,  and  where  a  miftake  will  be  irrecoverable, 
ry  ,  "^  ^^  Thou  knoweft,  that  as  the  tree  falls,  fo  it  will  lie ;  that  as 
*^f*^.  *^  death  leaves  thee,  fo  judgment  will  find  thee  ;  that 
^v^uki^  •r^  there  will  be  no  miracle  wrought  in  thy  favour,  to  make 
^f  jiLir^^^  thtt  fit  for  future  happinefs ;  but  that  thou  wilt  of 
y  ^rKj  _^courfe  be  difpofed  of  according  to  what  thou  fhalt  be 

''^*^^*'^r  "  "f^^^^  fi^  ^^^y  ^^^^  ^'^y  future  ftate  will  be  what  thou 

thyfelf  haft  made  ir.  That  therefore  to  think  of  pafling 
thy  life  in  vice  and  folly,  and  to  hope  to  be  wafted  to 
future  happinefs  upon  the  wings  of  a  few  lazy  and  \n^ 
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effectual  wiflies  and  prayers  in  old  age,  or  on  a  death- 
bed, is  to  expert  to  be  rewarded,  not  according  to  thy 
works,  but  to  thy  prefunriptuous  hopes.  Which  is  in- 
coniiltent  both  with  reafon  and  Scriptufe.  Ic  is  to 
think  to  attain  the  greateft  of  all  prizes,  without  any- 
trouble.  Yet  thou  knoweft  that  even  the  trifles  of  thi$ 
world  are  not  attained  by  wiftiing ;  but  by  induftry. 
It  is  to  imagine,  that  the  infinitely  wife  Governor  of  the 
world  will  be  put  off  in  a  manner  which  no  earthly  fur 
perior  would  regard  otherwife  than  as  the  higheft  info- 
lence.  Set  thylelf  therefore,  if  thou  haft  any  thought, 
in  good  earneft  to  difengage  thy  attention  from  the  vifio* 
nary  delufions,  and  fordid  gratifications,  of  the  prefent 
ftate ;  and  to  fix  thy  afifections  on  the  only  objeft  that  is 
worthy  of  them,  or  will  prove  adequate  to  them.  Ac- 
quaint thyfelf  with  his  perfedions.  Solace  thy felf  with 
his  love.  Proftrate  every  power  and  every  faculty  be- 
fore him,  in  humble  adoration,  and  felf-annihilation. 
Truft  to  him  (in  well-doing)  for  the  fupply  of  every 
want,  for  the  life  that  now  is,  and  for  eternity.  Sacri- 
fice every  favourite  paflion,  and  every  craving  appetite, 
every  profpeft  in  life,  with  family,  and  friends,  and 
life  itfelf,  to  his  obedience.  Never  think  thou  haft 
done  enough,  or  canft  do  too  much,  to  gain  his  appro- 
bation. For  if  thou  doft  but  fecure  that,  it  will  be  of 
no  confequence  to  thee,  if  all  the  princes  and  poten- 
tates on  earth  frown  upon  thee. 

"  Haft  thou  confidered,  Q  my  foul,  the  ftupendous 
fcene,  which  Revelation  opens  before  thee  ?  Haft  thoii 
attended  to  the  view  there  given  of  the  dignity  of  thy 
nature  ?  It  is  to  reftore  thee,  and  thy  unhappyofFending 
fellow-creatures,  to  pardon,  to  virtue,  and  to  happinefs, 
that  Heaven  came  down  to  tabernacle  with  men  ;  that 
the  Lord  of  angels  and  archangels  humbled  himfelf  to 
die  by  the  hands,  which  himfelf,  by  the  power  of  the 
Father,  created.  It  was  to  raife  thee,  and  fuch  as  thee, 
mean  and  wretched  as  thou  art  at  prefent,  to  greatnefs 
and  glory,  inconceivable  not  only  to  thyfelf,  but  to 
the  brighteft  feraph  in  heaven  ;  it  was  for  this,  that 
be,  whom  the  celeftial  hofts  obey^  humbled  himfelf  to 
a  ftation,  and  underwent  fufferings,  which  thou  wouldft 
^hink  thyfelf  (guilty  as  thou  art)   hardly  treated  ia 
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being  expofed  to.     And  canft  thou,  O  my  ftnil,  allow 
thyfelf  to  think  of  vice  as  flight,  or  venial,  which  to 
prevent,  and  wbofe  fatal  effeds  to  care,  thou  kooweft 
what    an    apparatus   has   by   Infinite   Wifdom    been 
thought  neceflary  ?  Canft  thou  think  of  any  thing  as 
definable,   belides  virtue;  which  alone  will^  through 
the  Divine  Mercy,  fecure  univerfal  happinefs?   Canft 
thou  think  of  any  thing  as  terrible  but  vice,  which,  if 
fufFcrred    to    prevail,    would   unhinge   the    creation? 
Wilt   thou    not    attend    to  the  only  leffbn  thou  art 
piactd  in  this  ftate  of  difcipline  to  learn,— Obedience? 
Wilt  thou  fliut  thine  eyes,  and  ftop  thine  ears,  againft 
every  objeft  around  thee?  For  every  obje£t  teaches  that 
important  leflbn?  Wilt  thou  pervert  thy  own  under- 
ftanding,  and  blind  thy  own  confcience?  For  the  ex- 
cellence of  virtue,  and  the  ruinous  tendency  of  vice, 
are  written  upon  every  faculty  of  the  mind  in  cha* 
raders  indelible?  Wilt  thou,  to  crown  all,  tofeal  thy 
own  deftrudion,  and  heap  on  thyfelf  damnation,  wik 
thou  negled  or  oppofe  the  immediate  tail  of  Heaven 
itfelf,  warning  thee  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and 
to  work  out  with  fear  and  trembling  tby  own  falva- 
tion  ?  Thou  canft  not  think  thyfelf  fure  of  happinefs, 
without  taking  the  leafc  thought  about  it?  Thou  capft 
not  imagine  it  abfolutely  impoflible  that  thou  Ihouldft 
come  to  deftrudion  :   If  that  were  the  tfafe,  to  what 
purpofe  was  cojifcience  placed  in  the  human  breaft  ? 
To  what  end  were  the  awful  warnings  of  ficknefs  and 
pain,  of  judgments  from  heaven  on  guilty  nations,  and 
death,  the  bitter  draught  ttf  be  drunk  by  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  fpecies;  for  what  end  were  thofe  warn- 
ings fent,  if  future  happinefs  were   the  unavoidable 
and  appointed  fate  of  all  mankind  promifcuoufly,  the 
vicious  as  well  as  the  virtuous,  the  impious  as  well  as 
the  devout  ?  As  to  revelation,  it  is  the  awful  voice  of 
God  himfelf     Hear  how  kind,  and  yet  how  folemn  it« 
remonfirances  ! 

"  Hear,  O  Heavens  !  give  ear,  O  Earth  !  To  thee,  O 
Man,  I  call !  My  voice  is  to  the  Sons  of  men.  The 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right.  He  will  by  no 
means  clear  the  (impertinently)  wicked.  He  is  a  con* 
fuming  fire  to  the  workers  of  iniquity^    He  is  of  purer 
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eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,  or  look  upon  evil.     The 
wicked  fhall  not  ftand  in  his  light.     All  that  forget  God 
fhall  be  turned  into  bell.     The  foul  that  (ins  it  (hall  die. 
Without  holineis  no  man  fliall  fee  ^he  Lord,     For  every 
idle  word  men  Ihali  bebrought  into  j:udgment.    If  any  man 
bridles  not  his  tongue,  that  man's  religion  is  vain.     Let 
every  one  who  names  the  name  of  Cbrr/l  depart  from 
iniquity.     Let  him  cleanfe  himfelf  from  all  filthinefs  o£ 
fleOi  and  fpirit,  and  perfe<ft  holinefs  in  the  fear  of  God. 
Let  him  keep  himfelf  unfpotted  from  the  world ;  for  if 
any  man  lave  the  worlds  and  the  things  of  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.     Let  him  avoid 
every  appearance  of  eviU    Let  him  lay  afide  every 
weight,  and  the  fin  that  does  the  moil  eafily  befet  him, 
and  run  the  race  fet  before  bira.     Let  him  pluck  out 
right  eyes,  and  cut  off  right  hands ;  that  is,  root  out 
vicious  inclinations,  though  as  dear  to  him,  and  as  hard 
to  part  with.     Let  him  pefolve  faithfully  to  pra&ife 
whatfoever  things  are  true,  honeft,  pure,  lovely,  and 
of  good  report.     Let  him  ftudy  the  virtues  of  humility^ 
xneeknefs^  patience,  forbearance,  refignation,  fortitude. 
Let  him  deny  ungodlinefs  and  worldly  luft,  and  re-« 
fblve  to  live  ioberly,  righteoufly,  and  godly.     Let  him 
have  refp€(^  to   all  the  Divine  commandments ;   for 
whoever  (habitually)  offends  in  one  point,  is  guilty 
againft  the  whole  law ;  as  he  thereby  infults  the  autho- 
rity which  framed  the  whole.     If  any  man  will  be  a 
difciple  of  Cbriji^  let  him  deny  himfelf,  and  take  up  his 
crofs  (if  he  be  called  to  it)  and  follow  him.  For  he  who 
does  not  hate  (that  is,,  overlook)  father  and  mother,,  and 
wife  and  children,  and  houfes  and  lands,  for  his  fake,  is 
not  worthy  of  him.     And  whoever,  in  the  word  of 
ti-mes,  denies  Cbrijt,  and  his  religion,  before  men,  him 
will  Cbrijl  deny  before  his  Father  and  his  holy  angels. 
For  the  difciples  of  Cbrijl  muft  not  fear  them  who  can 
only  kill  the  body,  but  after  that  can  do  no  more.     He 
has  forewarned  them  whom  they  fliall  fear ;.  evea  Him, 
who,  after  be  has  killed  the  body,  can  likewife  deilroy 
the  foul  in  hell.     Let  the  Chriftian  ftrive  to  enter  in  at 
the   ftrait  gate :  For  ftrait  is  the  gate,   and  narrow 
the  way,  which  leads  to  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find 
it}  and  wide  is  the  gate,. and  broad  the  way,  which  leads 
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to  deftruflioiT,  and  many  there  be  who  go  in  thereaf. 
Let  him  give  diligence  to  make  his  calling  and  eledioft 
fare.    Let  him  keep  his  loins  girded,  and  his  lamp  burn- 
ing, like  thofe  who  wait  for  the  coming  of  their  lord. 
Let  him  ftand  faft  in  the  faith  without  wavering.    .Let 
him  take  the  whole  armour   of  God,    fince  he  aiuft 
ivreftle  not  only  with  flefli  and  blood,  but  with  princi- 
palities and  powers.    Let  him  add  to  his  faith  virtue,  and 
knowledge,  and  temperance,  and  patience,  and  godli- 
nefs,  and  benevolence.    Let  him  be  careful  that  all  thofe 
virtues  be  in  him  ;  and  that  they  abourid  and  increafe. 
Let  him  refolve  to  go  on  to  perfedion,  forgetting  paft 
attainments,  and  reaching  forward  to  the  things  which 
are  before,  or  thofe  degrees  of  virtue  which  he  has  not 
yet  attained ;    let  him  endeavour   to  walk   as  Cbri^ 
walked,  (not  form  hischarafter  according  to  the  exam- 
ple of  men  of  the  world) ;  let  him  be  a  follower  of  God, 
(not  of  fafliion) ;  let  him  endeavoui^  to  be  ]()erfe6l,  eveift 
as  his  heavenly  Father  is  perfedl.     Let*  him  not  be  con- 
tented with  ordinary  degrees  of  goodnefs;  but  take  care 
that  his  righteoufnefs  exceed  that  of  fcribes  and  phari« 
fees,  and  formal  profeflbrs.     And  let  him  refolve,  in 
fpite  of  all  oppofition,  to  perfevere  to  the  end,  fighting 
the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  working  out  his  own  falva- 
tion.     For  the  Son  of  man  fhall  come  in  his  glory,  and 
all  his  holy  angels  with  him ;  and  he  (hall  fit  on  the 
throne  of  his  glory.     And  before  him  Ihall  be  gathered 
all  nations.     And  he  fhall  feparate  the  good  from  the 
wicked.     And  he  fliall  fay  to  the  good  on  his  right 
hand.  Come,  ye  bleffed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  king- 
dom pr^ared  for  you  froin  the  foundation  of  the  world* 
And  on  the  wicked  on  hrs  left,  he  Ihall  pafs  the  dread- 
ful and  irreverfible  fentence,  Depart,  ye  curfed,  intd 
everlafting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

♦*  Here  is  what  ought  to  the  higheft  degree  to  alarn^ 
thee,  O  my  foul,  if  thou  haft  not  given  thyfelf  up  to  a 
fpirit  of  flupidity  and  infenfibility.  Confider,  in  time, 
ere  it  be  too  late,  what  thou  haft  to  do.  Here  is  life 
and  death,  the  bleffing  and  the  curfe,  fairly  fet  before 
thee  for  thy  choice.  If  thou  deceiveft  thyfelf,  thoa 
alone  wilt  be  the  lofer ;  and  thy  lofs  will  be  irretrieve- 
able.  For  it  is  the  lofs  not  of  fading  wealth,  or  mo- 
mentary 
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mentary  pleafure,  but  of  endlefs  happinefs  and  incoo- 
ceivable  glory.     It  is  the  lofs  of  thyfelf.     And  what 
wilt  thou  find  to  make  thee  up  for  the  lofs  of  thyfelf? 
Put  then  the  cafe  the  moil  that  can  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  choice  of  virtue  ;  ftill  thou  wilt  find  virtue  to  be 
thy  true  wifdom,  and  thy  only  intereft  ;  and  the  choice 
of  vice  to  be  the  very  madnefs  of  folly.     Suppofe,  on 
one  hand,  thou  wert  fure  thou  could  ft,   by  various 
wicked  arts,  attain  the  full  enjoyment  of  every  earthly 
delight ;  that  thou  wert  certain  of  gaining  the  empire 
of  the  world,  and  of  revelling  in  wealth  and  wdnton- 
nefs,  like  the  leviathan  in  the  deep,  for  a  wh(^e  century 
of  years  :  If  for  this  thou  wert  to  fell  thy  everlafting 
happinefs ;  if  for  this  thou  wert  to  expofe  thyfelf  to 
utter  deftrudion,  where  would  be  the  gain?  Rather, 
would  not  the  lofs  be  infinite,  and  the  folly  of  choofing 
it  infinite?  Suppofe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  virtue^ and 
religion  abfolutely  required  thy  fubmitting  to  poverty, 
affliction,  and  perfecution  for  life,  and  to  the  fiery  trial  of 
martyrdom  at  laft;  to  confider,  whether  thou  ougbt'fi: 
in  prudence  to  choofe  the  light  afflidions  of  the  pre- 
fent  ftate,  which  are  but  for  a  moment,  and  are  to  be 
followed  with   an   exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory;  or  to  throw  thyfelf  into  the  hideous  ruin  and 
perdition,  which  awaits  the  wicked  hereafter;  to  con* 
fider  or  hefitate  which  of  thefe  ought  to  be  chofen, 
would  it  not  be  a  folly  infinitely  greater  than  hi-s,  who 
fhould  hefitate  whether  he  ought  to  throw  himfelf  out 
of  a  window  when  the  houfe  is  on  fire,  or  to  take  to  the 
boat  when  the  (hip  is  finking  ?  Suppofe,  that  the  future 
iflue  of  virtue  and  vice  refpedlively  were  in  fome  mea- 
fure  doubtful,  inftead  of  being  certain :  Suppofe  it  were 
poflible,  that  vice  might,  by  fome  inconceivable  means, 
come  to  cfcape,  and  that  there  were  any  appearance  of 
common   fenfe  in  imagining  that  it  might  fo  happen, 
that  virtue  might  mifs  of  its  reward  hereafter;   who 
would  helitate  a  moment,  whether  he  ought  to  choofe 
what  he  knows  he  cannot  long  enjoy  at  any  rate,  and  to 
rejeft  what,  if  he  attains  it,  will  hold  to  eternity  ;  whe- 
ther he  ought  to  avoid  afllidions,  which  he  is  certain 
murt,  in  a  veiy  tew  years  at  moft,  be  over;  or  to  make 
fure  of  avoiding  a  punilhment,  which,  if  it  come  upon 
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bim,  will  be  lading,  and  fevere  beyond  all  imagination* 
Upon  any  principle,   the  choice  of  a  vicious  courfe  isf 
apparently  to  the  higheft  degree  foolifli  and  defperate; 
But  taking  things  according  to  their  true  ftate,  that  is/ 
choofing  vice^  which  is  the  difeafe  of  the  mind,  the 
bane  of  peace  and  happinefs  even  in  this  life,  and  re- 
jedling  virtue,   which,  except  in  the  rare  and  unufual 
cafe  of  perfecution,  i^  its  own  reward,  even  in  the 
prefent  ftate ;  ading  in  dired   oppofition   to  the  con- 
iridlion  of  confcience,  to  the  remonftrances  of  the  wife 
and  good  of  all  age&,  and  to  the  voice  of  Nature,  and 
of  Divine  Revelation  itfelfl — All  for  the  fake  of  what 
is  vanity  and  vexation  when  attained,  and  uncertain 
before-hand  whether  at  all  attainable;  but  certainly 
not  to  be  enjoyed  long,  if  attained!   To  give  up  a 
happinefs,  certain,  ladings  and  immehfe — not  for  the 
adaal  enjoyment,  but  for  the  bare  eitpedation  of  a 
perifhing  advantage  I-^J-to  fell  one's  foul— not  for  the 
pofleffion  of  a  vanity,  but  for  the  uncertain  profpeA  of 
a  vanity  !-i— to  give  up  heaven,  and  brave  damnation — 
Dot   for  %  reality,  but  for  a  dream  ! — for  the  hope  of 
a  dreaip.^  JtVhat  WoMs,  what  tongue  of  men  or  angels 
can  exprefs  the  defperation  of  this  madnefs !  Yet  this  isr 
the  wifdom  of  reafoning  man.     This  is  the  prudence  of 
the  children  of  this  world.'* 

Let  the  reader  make  it  hi»  conftant  prafVice  in  t\M 
manner  to  examine  himfelf,  with  a  care  proportioned  to 
the  importance  of  the  worth  of  an  immortal  loul.  And 
would  to  God  that  the  whole  human  fpecies  could  have 
been  brought  to  the  wifdom  of  valuing  themfelves  ac- 
cording to  their  worth.  And  that  it  were  poffible,  in 
a  confirtency  with  the  freedom  of  moral  agents,  that  no 
one  individual  of  the  human,  or  any  other  rank  of  in- 
telligences, (hould  utterly  perifti;  but  that  every  ra- 
tional mind  that  has  been  bleftiwith  exiftence,  might  at 
laft  attain  the  end  of  its  exiftence,  the  beatific  enjoy- 
ment of  its  Creator. 


THE  END. 
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